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PREFACE. 


ENCOURAGEMENT  is  the  nurfe  of  every  praife- 
worthy  endeavour ; and  it  frequently  (Emulates 
thofe,  on  whom  it  is  bellowed,  to  deferve,  not  only 
a continuance,  but  an  increafe  of  favour.  We  hope 
both  thefe  pofitions  will  be  illuflrated  by  the  in- 
creafed  merit  and  fuccefs  of  the  third  volume  of 

CONTEMPORARY  BIOGRAPHY. 

Impartiality,  whether  political,  moral,  orperfonal, 
is  a feature  upon  which  we  rely  as  peculiarly  cha- 
ra&eriftic  of  our  undertaking.  We  have  given  fair 
and  free  fcope  to  every  man’s  feelings  and  opinions  ; 
and  without  oppofmg  ourfelves  to  any  of  them,  have 
affored  a liberal  fpace  to  all. 

In  refpeft  to  comparative  claims  to  public  indul- 
gence, perhaps  thofe  of  the  prefent  volume  may  be 
higher,  as  poffeiiing  fome  exclufive  advantages.. 
Many  of  the  lives  are  of  more  importance,  and  molt 
/ of  them  polfefs  more  general  excellence  in  regard  to 
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compofition.  Two  or  three  American  chara&erg 
will  be  found  in  the  prefent  volume,  and  others  are 
promifed  us  from  the  fame  pen,  if  thefe  are  honour- 
ed with  the  approbation  of  the  Public. 

Indeed  the  utility  and  the  principles  of  this  new 
fpecies  of  biography,  are  at  prefent  more  diffufed 
and  underftood.  Voluntary  contributions  begin  to 
pour  in  upon  us  ; and  it  has  grown  into  a patriat 
emotion  to  raife,  in  this  manner,  literary  flatues  to 
living  genius  and  virtue. 

Manifold  are  the  advantages,  we  conceive,  which 
fociety  may  derive  from  thus  anticipating  the  trophies 
\yhich  have  ufually  been  appropriated  to  the  tomb. 
To  that  final  memorial  we  have  ufually  been  referred 
for  the  hiflory  of  the  perfons  whom  Death  has  fum- 
moned  ; but  there,  alas ! the  brief  biography  has 
little  elfe  to  fhew  the  living  world,  except  the  pre- 
fcripiive  flatteries  of  a mourner  or  a friend  : or  if 
Truth  enters  into  the  detail,  the  hafly  paffenger 
reads,  admires,  and  forgets  her  eulogy. 

It  is  referved  for  the  contemporary  biographer  to 
engrave  on  the  mind  the  virtues  or  the  vices,  which 
moulder  and  become  unheeded  when  confided  only 
to  the  monument. 

Thofe  vices  and  virtues  live,  move,  and  have  a 
being  in  the  written  page,  which  holds  up  the  mir- 
ror of  men  to  men.  In  a work  of  this  kind,  the 
wife  and  the  good  may  be  faid  to  erect  their 
own  monuments,  and  to  read  the  infcriptions  of  their 
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honourable  qualities,  their  talents,  and  their  labours, 
on  tablets  more  durable  than  marble  ; and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  bafe  may  be  taught  the  unworthi- 
nefs  of  their  characters,  and  ere  yet  too  late  may 
make  atonement  to  the  community  they  have  injur- 
ed, fo  as  ftill  to  merit  a redeemed  reputation,  and 
even  an  honourable  place  in  the  temple  of  Fame. 

In  every  poflible  view,  therefore,  no  afperity  of 
criticifm,  nor  any  ill-founded  complaints,  we  may 
receive  from  the  difappointed,  or  the  vain,  can  de- 
prive us  of  the  firm  perfuafion,  that  the  principle  and 
the  objeCt  of  this  annual  offering  is  not  of  the  utmoft 
importance  to  morals,  genius,  and  virtue  : in  a word, 
that  iL-is  not  one  of  the  molt  effectual  inftruments 
both  of  precept  and  example  ; for  the  imitation,  or 
for  the  warning  of  the  Living  World. 
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THE  FRONTISPIECE. 


WE  have  as  nfual  inferted  Tome  outline  Sketches  of  thofe  Perfons  of 
whom  we  could  readily  procure  corieft  Portraits.  We  offer  thefe  to  the 
Public  limply  as  rude  charafteriftic  fketches,  conveying  only  general  ideas, 
and  probably  not  in  every  inftance  equally  fortunate.  We  flatter  our- 
felves,  however,  that  in  mod  inftances  thefe  outlines  will  be  readily  recog- 
nized by  thofe  perfons  who  know  the  parties,  and  to  pofterity  and  thofe 
# who  do  not  know  them,  will  convey  an  imprefllon  fufficiently  accu- 
rate. 
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PUPLIC  CHARACTERS  of  1798— 1799. 
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Critical  Opinions  upon  the  preceding  Volumes  of  this  Work. 
tk  This  work  excites  much  curiofity  becaufe  it  profefledly  treats  of  living 
characters,  and  we  infer  that  its  information  is  impartial  and  correct  It  is  hut 
juftice  to  own  that  we  have  been  altogether  amufed  by  the  publication. 

Brit  ip  Critic . 

tc  A fpirit  of  gandour  and  moderation  evidently  pervades  the  prefent  publi- 
cation. Some  of  the  characters  are  drawn  with  gieat  difcrimination,  and  difplay 
an  acutenefs  of  powers,  and  a felicity  of  expreflion,  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Meeting  productions  of  the  day.  In  Ihort,  the  work  abounds  in  moral  and  cri- 
tical obfervatians  that  evince  corre£tnefs  of  judgment,  and  delicacy  of  tafte.** 

London  Review. 

4<  This  work  difeovers  refpedtable  traits  of  diferimination,  and  has  the  me- 
lit  of  being  uncontaminated  by  the  virulence  of  party  fpiiit. — Critical  Review „ 
w The  memoirs  contained  in  thefe  volumes  are  full  and  accurate  in  point' 
of  information  ; judicious  in  their  literary  and  critical  flriCtures  ; and  exhi- 
bit weft  drawn  and  appropriate  characters  of  their  refpeCtive  fubjefts.  They 
are  not  written  under  the  uniform  influence  of  any  particular  theological  or 
political  bias.  New  Annual  Regijltr . 
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MR.  MATTHEW  BOULTON. 

IF  genius  and  indefatigable  induftry,  directed  by  the 
pureft  patriotifm,  have  any  claim  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers,  an  authentic  account  of  this  gentleman  cannot  fail 
to  prove  acceptable.  When  we  contemplate  the  enlarged 
extent  of  his  views,  the  wide  and  rapid  .circulation  of  his  im- 
provements and  difcoveries  in  the  moft  important  branches 
of  art,  and  the  numerous  and  honourable  connexions  he  has 
formed. throughout  the  civilized  world,  we  {hall  be  forced  to 
admit  that  no  man  poffeffes  greater  claims  to  the  attention  and 
gratitude  of  his  country. 

Matthew  Boulton,  Efq.  fon  of  Matthew  Boulton,  by 
Chriftian,  daughter  of  Mr.  Peers,  of  Chefter,  was  born  at 
Birmingham,  the  14th  of  September,  1728.  He  received 
the  chief  part  of  his  education  at  a private  grammar-fchool, 
kept  by*  the  Rev.  Mr.  Anfted,  who  officiated  at  St.  John’s 
Chapel,  Deritend. 

-So  early,  we  believe,  as  the  year  1745,  Mv.  Boulton,  hav- 
ing loft  his  father,  who  left  him  in  flourifhing  circumftances, 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  the  invention  of  a nevv  and  moft  in- 
genious method  of  inlaying  fteel.  Buckles,  watch  chains, 
and  a great  variety  of  other  articles  wrought  at  his  itisinu- 
fa&ory,  were  exported  in  large  quantities  to  France,  where 
they  were  eagerly  purchafed  by  the  Engliffi,  who  affected  to 
have  no  tafte  for  the  productions  of  their  own  country. 

The  confinement  of  a populous  town  was  but  ill  fuited 
to  fuch  an  eftablifhment  as  foon  became  neceffary  for  Mr. 
Boulton’s  farther  experiments.  Accordingly,  in  the  year 
1800.— 1801,  0 1762, 
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1762,  he  purchafed  thofe  extenfive  tra&s  of  common,  at 
that  time  a barren  heath,  with  only  a fmall  houfeand  mill,  on 
which  the  Soho  manufa&ory  now  ftands.  He  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  his  prefent  extenfive  works,  at  the  expence  of  nine 
thoufand  pounds.  To  this  fpot  his  liberal  patronage  foon  at- 
tracted great  numbers  of  ingenious  men  from  all  parts,  and 
by  their  aid  he  fo  eminently  fucceeded  in  imitating  the  or 
molu,  that  the  moft  fplendid  apartments  in  this  and  in  many 
foreign  countries  received  their  ornaments  from  Soho.  Here, 
too  (a  moft  aftonifhing  proof  of  enterprife  and  {kill!)  the 
works  of  the  greateft  mafters  in  oil  colours,  were  mechani- 
cally taken  off,  with  fuch  eafe  and  exa&nefs,  that  the  ori- 
ginal could  fearcely  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  copy.  This 
mode  of  copying  was  invented,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  Egging- 
ton,  whofe  performances  in  ftained  glafs  have  fince  introduc- 
ed his  name  to  the  public. 

The  utmoft  power  of  the  water-mill,  which  Mr.  Boultoa 
had  hitherto  employed,  fell  infinitely  ftiort,  even  with  the  aid 
of  horfes,  of  that  immenfe  force  which  was  foon  found  necef- 
fary  to  the  completion  of  his  defigns.  Recourfe  was  there- 
fore had,  about  the  year  1767,  to  that  chef-d ’ ceuvre  of  hu- 
man ingenuity,  the  fteam  engine.  In  fpeaking  of  that  won- 
derful machine,  we  (hall  adopt  the  animated  language  of  a 
late  excellent  Review  : — The  fteam  engine,  approaching  to 
the  nature  of  a perpetuum  mobile,  cr  rather  an  animal , is  in- 
capable of  latitude  or  fenfation,  produces  coals,  works  me- 
tals, moves  machines,  and  is  certainly  the  nobleft  drudge  that 
was  ever  employed  by  the  hand  of  art.  Thus  we  lc  put  a 
hook  in  the  nofe  of  the  leviathan  : thus  we  a play  with  him 
as  a child,  and  take  him  for  a fervant  for  ever  thus  u we 
fubdue  nature,  and  derive  aid  and  comfort  from  the  elements 
of  earthquakes. 

The  firft  engine  that  Mr.  Boulton  conftruScd  was  on 
M.  Savary’s  plan,  of  which  the  reader  will  find  one  of  the 

f Analyt.  Review,  Feb.  179;.  p.  120. 
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mod  fatisfaclory  accounts  in  ProfefTor  Bradley’s  cc  New 
Improvements  of  Planting  and  Gardening, &c.  But  the 
machine  was  yet,  as  it  were,  in  its  infancy,  and  by  no  means 
anfwered  Mr.  Boulton’s  expectations.  In  the  year  1769, 
Mr.  James  Watt,  of  Glafgow,  obtained  a patent  for  fuch  a 
prodigious  improvement  of  it,  that  Mr.  Boulton  immediate- 
ly fought  his  acquaintance,  and  induced  him  to  fettle  at  So- 
ho. At  this  place  the  facility  of  its  application  to  a variety 
of  concerns,  wherein  great  force  was  requifite,  foon  mani- 
fefted  its  fuperior  utility  and  vafl  advantages  to  the  public  ; 
and  Parliament,  therefore,  in  1775,  cheerfully  granted  a pro- 
longation of  Mr.  Watt’s  patent,  for  twenty- five  years.  A 
partnerfhip  now  commenced  between  MelTrs.  Boulton  and 
Watt;  and  a manufactory  of  fleam-engines,  on  their  im- 
proved plan,  was  eflablifhed  at  Soho,  which  (till  fupplies  the 
chief  mines  and  manufactories  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Aided  by  fuch  talents,  and  commanding  fuch  unlimited 
mechanical  power,  Mr.  Boulton’s  views  foon  expanded,  and 
Soho  began  to  exhibit  fymptoms  of  the  extraordinary  advan- 
tages it  had  acquired.  The  art  of  coining  had  long  flood  in 
need  of  fimplification  and  arrangement,  and  to  this  art  Mr. 
Boulton  had  no  fooner  turned  his  attention,  than,  about  the 
year  1788,  he  ereCted  a coining  mill,  on  an  approved  plan, 
and  (truck  a gold  medal  of  the  full  weight  of  a guinea,  aad  of 
the  fame  form  as  that  of  his  new  copper  coinage  lately  put 
into  circulation.  The  fuperior  advantages  of  that  form  are 
obvious.  The  imprefiion  is  far.  lefs  liable  to  friCtion;  and 
by  means  of  a fled  gage  of  equal  diameter,  money  coined  on 
that  principle  may  be  examined  by  meafure  as  well  as  by 
weight,  the  rim  being  exaCtly  circular.  Moreover,  the  in- 
trinfic  is  fo  nearly  equal  to  the  current  value  of  every  piece, 
that,  without  a fleam-eng.ne  and  adequate  apparatus,  every 
attempt  to  counterfeit  the  Soho  coinage  mull  be  made  with 
lofs.  The  fabrication  of  bafe  money  feems  likely,  by  thefe  . 
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means,  to  be  fpeedily  checked,  and  hereafter  entirely  defeated. 
The  reafon  why  Mr.  Boulton  has  not  yet  been  employed  by 
Government  in  the  coinage  of  gold  and  filver,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  learn. 

The  mill  at  Soho  works  eight  machines,  each  of  which  re- 
teives,fiamps^  and  delivers  out , by  the  aid  of  only  a little  boyy 
from  feventy  to  ninety  pieces  of  copper  in  one  minute . Either 
of  them  is  flopped  without  the  Ifmalleft  interruption  to  the 
motion  of  the  others.  In  adjoining  apartments  all  the  pre- 
paratory procefTes  are  carried  on  with  equal  facility  and  dis- 
patch ; fuch  as  rolling  the  copper  into  fheets,  dividing  them 
into  blanks,  and  fhaking  them  into  bags  clean  and  ready  for 
the  die.  Without  any  perfonal  communication  between  the 
different  ciaffes  of  workmen,  h c.  the  blanks  are  conveyed  to 
the  room  where  they  are  fhaken,  and  from  thence  to  the 
coining  room  in  boxes  moving  with  immenfe  velocity  on  an 
inclined  plane,  and  accompanied  by  a ticket  of  their  weight. 

The  Sierra  Leone  Company  have  employed  Mr.  Boul- 
ton’s mint  in  the  coinage  of  filver,  and  the  Eaft  India  Com- 
pany in  that  of  copper.  Two  complete  mints  have  lately 
been  fent  off*  to  Peterfburgh. 

Since  the  demife  of  the  late  emprefs  Catharine,  Mr.  Boul- 
ton prefented  her  fucceflor,  the  Emperor  Paul  L,  with  fome 
of  the  mofi  curious  articles  of  his  manufa&ory,  and  in  return 
received  a polite  letter  of  thanks  and  approbation,  together 
with  a fplendid  collection  of  medals,  minerals  from  Siberia) 
and  fpeclmens  of  all  the  modern  money  of  Ruffia.  Among 
the  medals,  which  for  elegance  of  defign  and  beauty  of  exe- 
cution, have  never  yet  been  equalled  in  this  or  any  other 
country,  is  a mafly  one  of  gold,  imprefled  with  a ftriking 
likenefs,  it  is  faid,  of  his  Imperial  Majefty.  Our  readers  will 
be  furprized,  when  theyare  told  that  this  unrivalled  piece  was 
flruck  from  a die  engraved  bv  ifte  prefent  Emprefs,  who  has 
from  her  youth  taken  great  delight  in  the  art  of  engraving  on 
flee!. 
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With  the  view  of  ftill  farther  improving  and  facilitating 
the  manufactory  of  fteam-engines,  Meffrs.  Boulton  and  Watt 
have  lately,  in  conjunction  with  their  Tons,  eflablifhed  a foun- 
dery  at  Smethwick,  a (Ifort  diftance  from  Soho.  Here  that 
powerful  agent  is  employed  to  multiply  itfelf,  as  it  were,  and 
its  various  parts  are  fabricated  and  adapted  together  with  the 
fame  regularity,  neatnefs,  and  expedition^  that  diftinguifh  all 
the  operations  of  their  manufactory.  Thofe  engines  are 
afterwards  diftributed  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  by  the  Bir- 
mingham canal,  which  communicates  with  a wet  dock  be- 
longing to  the  foundery. 

To  fuch  amazing  perfection  has  the  (team  engine  at  length 
been  brought,  that  the  confumption  of  one  bufhel  of  New- 
caftle  coals  will  raife  nearly  fix  thoufand  hogfheads  of  Water 
ten  feet  high,  and  will  do  the  work  of  ten  horfes  for  one  hour- 
This  remarkable  abridgment  of  human  labour,  and  propor- 
tionate diminution  of  expence  are,  in  a great  meafure,  the  re- 
fultof  trials  made  under  the  aufpipes  of  Mr.  Boulton.  For 
a complete  account  of  thefe  machines,  their  power  &c.  we 
refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Darwin’s  Botanic  Garden.* 

It  could  fcarcely  be  expected  that  envy  would  view  with 
indifference  fuch  fingular  merit,  and  fuch  unexampled  fuccefs. 
The  inventions  and  improvements  of  Meffrs.  Boulton  and 
Watt  were  firft  imitated,  and  then  either  decried  or  difputed. 
Reafon  laboured  in  vain  to  filence  the  clamours  of  injuftice^ 
and  defeat  the  ftratagems  of  fraud.  At  length,  in  the  year 
1792,  a folemn  de.cifion  of  Parliament,  and,  about  the  fame 
time,  the  concurrent  ppinion  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench, 
forbad  any  further  encroachment. 

The  laft  difcovery  for  which  Mr.  Boulton  obtained  a pa- 
tent, was  the  important  “ Method  of  raifing  Water  and  other 
Fluids;”  an  ample  defcription of  which  our  readers  will  find 
in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  a publication  which  is  in  every 
body’s  hands. f The  ules  to  which  this  engine  may  be  ap- 
se Fourth  edit,  note  si.  page  287.  f Vol.  v.  p.  294 ; vol.  vi.  p.  124. 
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plied  are  various ; befides  the  railing  of  water  for  the  ufe  of 
brewers*  &c.  it  may  be  employed  in  raifing  water  from  the 
fea  for  fait  works,  in  draining  marfhes,  and  pumping  {hips, 
and  fupplying  with  water  thofe  canals  that  arc  carried  over  or 
by  the  fide  of  rivers.  One  great  excellence  of  this  apparatus  is, 
that  it  requires  no  expence  of  fuel,  nor  attention  from  work- 
men. When  once  fet  a-going  it  will  work  of  itfelf  without 
any  trouble;  requiring  only  to  be  now  and jhen  infpecied 
and  kept  in  repair. 

Whoever  contemplates  the  merit  and  utility  of  a long  life 
devoted  to  fuch  valuable  purfuits,  as  we  have  here  briefly  and 
very  imperfe&ly  defenbed  ; and  recollects  without  Emotion, 
that  she  fpot  whereon  fo  much  has  been  done,  and  is  {bill 
doing;  where  hundreds  of  clean  women  and  children  cafily 
earn  a comfortable  fubfiftence  ;*  where  population  is  rapidly 
cncreafing,  and  the  means  of  national  profperity  encreafing  in 
proportion,  was  lately  a bleak,  fwampy,  and  fieri le  wafte, 
xnuft  want  underftanding  to  comprehend,  or  fympathy  to  ap- 
preciate, the  happinefs  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

Mr.  Boulton  is  now  in  his  feventy-third  year,  and  he  ap- 
pears to  poflefs  the  hilarity  of  youth.  Extraordinary  exer- 
tions, often  both  of  body  and  mind,  feem  not  to  have  impaired 
iconftitution,  which  muft  have  been  naturally  robuft.  He 
is  fond  of  mufic,  and  takes  great  delight  in  the  company  of 
young  people.  One  fon,  a young  man  of  confiderable  ac- 
complifhment  and  great  promife  in  his  father’s  line,  and  one 
daughter,  both  of  them  unmarried,  have  furvived  their  mo- 
ther. Mr.  Boulton  is  fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh,  and  of  the  Free  Economical  Society  of 
Feterfburg,  as  well  as  of  many  other  foreign  inftitutions.  Ma 

• We  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  number  of  hands  employed  by 
Mr.  Boulton  at  this  time,  which  muft  frequently  vary  according  to  the 
changes  that  neceffarily  tak*  place  in  the  demand  for  different  articles.  But 
we  know,  that  when  Mr.  Boulton,  junior,  came  of  age,  in  1791,  feven  hun- 
dred workmen  fat  down  to  an  entertainment  given  by  his  father. 
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IT  is  commonly  expelled  by  readers  of  tranfient  me- 
moirs, that  the  writer  fhould  enliven  his  narrative  with 
fprightlv  anecdotes,  or  fallies  of  humour.  The  author  of 
the  following  article  by  no  means  cenfures  fuch  expedi- 
tions, or  the  pradtice  of  thofe  memorialifts,  who  ftudy  to 
gratify  them.  Such  expeditions  are  natural;  and  the 
practice,  when  purfued  with  fpirit,  and  regulated  with* 
judgment,  deferves  great  commendation.  Anecdote  is  of- 
ten the  zeft  of  biography  * — but 

Bamus  accipimusque  viclsfim— ■ 

Nothing  will  be  attempted  on  the  prefent  occafion,  but 
difcrimination  of  char-adter,  and  accuracy  of  ftatement. 
To  labour  to  fay  all,  that  might  be  faid,  would  be  folly. 
The  writer,  however,  profelTes  to  have  taken  fome  pains, 
to  give  a faithful,  and,  what  he  flatters  himfelf  will  be 
xeckoned,  an  intcrefting  account.  But  the  learned  perfon, 
of  whom  a fhort  memorial' is  here  intended,  is  not  refpon- 
fible  for  a fingle  line ; the  whole  having  been  written  not 
only  without  his  concurrence,  but  without  his  knowledge 
and,  perhaps,  an  apology  to  himfelf  and  friends  would  not 
be  improper.  The  author,  therefore,  begs  leave  to  fay^ 
that  he  was  influenced  by  a fincere  admiration  of  a man 
diftiuguifhed  by  uncommon  abilities  and  attainments,  and 
poflefled  of  many  amiable  traits  of  charadter.  The  deli- 
neation of  thefe,  he  thought,  would  at  once  be  favourable 
to  his  own  purfuits,  and  tend  to  the  public  utility.- — If  he 
has  been  enabled  to  preferve  the  line  of  undeviating  accu- 
racy, he  mult  acknowledge  himfelf  indebted,  in  many  par- 
ticulars, to  a learned  and  refpedtable  perfon. 

Richard  Porfon,  the  Greek  profefibr  of  the  Univerfity 
of  Cambridge,  is  name  confpicuous  in  the  republic  of  let- 
ters; fo  eminently  fo,  indeed,  that  we  muft  confine  our 
attention  to  him  as  a man  of  literature.  The  limits  pre- 
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fcribed  us,  indeed,  are  narrew ; arid  of  a perfon  never  varying 
his  manners,  through  the  love  of  adventure,  or  in  fearch  of 
preferment,  nothing  can  be  faid  either  marvellous  or  glow- 
ing ; little,  indeed,  but  what  muft  be  connected  in  fomc 
way  or  other  with  his  ftudv,  and  what  will  intereft  few,  but 
the  friends  of  learning. 

This  gentleman  received  his  education  at  Eton  fchool, 
under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Davis ; a feminary,  long  celebrated 
for  claflical  literature,  and  that  has,  undoubtedly  produced 
a greater  number  of  good  claflkal  fcholars,  than  any  fchool  in 
Great  Britain. 

One  accuftomed  to  reading  from  his  earlielt  years,  foon 
arrives  at  the  maturity  of  his  undemanding,  leaving  thofe 
of  his  own  age  far  behind  to  put  the  queftion  of  furprize, — 
Whence  hath  this  child  fuch  knowledge  ? 

Such  was  the  cafe  of  Porfon  while  at  Eton  fchool.  The 
orogrefs  made  by  him  in  clalEcal  literature  was  rapid,  and 
.ie  quickly  reached  the  fifth  form.  As  a fchool- boy  it  was ' 
unneceflary  for  him  to  proceed  any  further,  and  he  could 
indulge  no  expe&ations  from  the  foundation,  as  a reafon 
for  a longer  continuance.  Eton  fchool  is  a kind  of  nurfery 
for  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  the  fcholarfhips  and 
fellowfhips  of  King’s  are  confined  to  perfons  educated  in 
that  fchool.  But  had  Porfon  waited  at  Eton  for  a removal 
to  King’s,  he  muft  have  been  fuperannuated.  He  removed, 
therefore  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  when  about 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

Our  young  Grecian  brought  with  him  to  college  an  un- 
common degree  of  knowledge  in  clafHcal  literature,  toge- 
ther with  a fondnefs  for  general  reading,  but  more  particu- 
larly for  works  of  philology  and  criticifm.  His  fingular 
dexterity  in  dete&ing  in  the  Greek  writers  inaccurate  read- 
ings, whieh  arife  principally  from  the  miftakes  of  copyifts, 
had  alfo  excited  in  him  an  ardent  defire  after  an  acquaint- 
ance with  ancient  manufcripts.  This  defire,  fo  imcoftimon 
for  a very  young  man,  he  was  enabled  amply  to  gratify  at 
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Cambridge ; and  at  no  college  could  he  have  more  happily 
indulged  it  than  at  Trinity,  which  has  not  only  a moft  ex- 
cellent library  of  printed  books,  but  alfo  a moft  valuable  col- 
lection of  ancient  manufcripts.  He  was,  therefore,  here  in 
his  proper  element ; and  in  this  depar.ment  of  literature  he 
now  ftands  unrivalled  in  this  country,  if  not  in  any  other. 

A perfon,  who  came  to  college  with  a reputation  fo  well 
eftablifhed,  could  not  fail,  as  well  from  his  favourable  Situa- 
tion, as  from  his  continued  induftry,  rapidly  to  extend  it. 
Porfon,  therefore,  was  prefented,  while  an  under-graduate, 
with  one  of  the  Craven  fcholarfhips,  of  which  there  are 
two,  each  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  bequeathed  by  John 
Lord  Craven.* 

The  electors  to  thefe  fcholarlhips  are  the  Vice-Chancel- 
lor, the  five  regii  profeflors,  and  the  public  orator j by 
whom  the  candidate  is  examined  in  claffical  literature. 

While  yet  an  under-graduate,  ail'o,  Porfon  gave  ait 
earnefi:  of  what  the  learned  public  might  expert  of  him  in 
future.  In  the  year  1785,  a bookfeller  at  Cambridge  me- 
ditated to  republifh  Xenophon’s  Anabafis,  firft  published  at 
Oxford  by  Hutchinfon.  The  bookfeller,  accordingly,  ap- 
plied to  our  profefior  for  fome  additional  notes,  which  were 
communicated  to  him,  and  publifhed  at  the  end  of  that  edi- 
tion of  the  Anabafis.  They  appear,  indeed,  without  Por- 
fon’s  name ; but  they  are  univerfally  undertlood  to  be  his. 
The  notes,  to  which  a VV.  is  fubjoined,  are  afligned  to  a 
learned  friend,  who,  we  are  informed,  was  Mr.  Whiter, 
the  author  of  the  Etymologicum  Magnum,  lately  publilhed. 

Thefe  notes  are  in  Porfon’s  manner,  concife  but  acute, 
and  relate  principally  to  MSS.  which  ought  to  have  been 
confuted  by  Hutchinfon s but  of  which,  according  to  our 

* For  fomc  little  documents  the  writer  profeffes  himfelf  indebted  to  the 
Cambridge  UniverlHy  Calendar,  printed  by  Mr.  Flower  at  Cambridge, 
which  he  rather  notices  as  being  a very  ufeful  publication,  containing  a 
lift  of  members,  livings,  fellowihips,  fcholarihips,  &c.  of  the  Univer= 
£ty. 
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young  annotator,  he  was  either  entirely  ignorant,  or  had 
been  negligent  in  the  ufc  of  them.  There  is  a very  ftiort 
but  pithy  introdu&ory  preface  to  thefe  notes,  Le&ori,  ft 
quis  erit. 

In  the  year  1782,  Porfon  took  his  degree  of  B,  A.  at 
which  time  he  obrained  the  fiift  of  the  two  gold  medals, 
given  to  thofe,  who,  after  taking  their  degree,  {hall  be 
found  on  examination  to  be  the  beft  proficients  in  clafiical 
literature,  having  firft  obtained  the  degree  of  fenior  epi- 
tome, at  leaft,  in  mathematical  learning.  Thefe  premiums 
are  called  the  Chancellors  prizes*  having  been  firft  eftab- 
lithed  in  1794,  by  the  Duke  of  Newcaftle,  Chancellor  at 
ft  that  time,  and  continued  fiuce  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the 
prefent  Chancellor,  He  took  his  degree  of  A.  M.  in 
3795. 

The  name  of  our  young  graduate  being  now  fo  celebrated 
in  the  Univerfity,  it  was  natural  for  the  refpe&abie  fociety, 
of  which  he  was  a member,  to  feel  a pride  in  the  profpeft 
of  enrolling  him  among  its  fellows.  It  had  formerly  been 
the  cuftom  for  fenior,  middle,  and  junior  bachelors  alike  to 
offer  thernfelves  candidates  for  fellowfhips  in  this  college  : 
but  as  the  election  had  almoft  always  been  made  out  of  the 
two  fenior  years,  it  had  long  been  deemed  unneceffary  to 
encourage  the  competition  of  the  juniors.  In  the  prefent 
inftance,  however,  the  old  cuftom  was  revived.  We  may, 
therefore,  naturally  fuppofe,  that  it  was  in  favonr  of  Por- 
fon, who,  though  a junior  bachelor,  was  efiofen  fellow  of 
Trinity  college  in  1782.  This  fellowfhip,  however,  he  did 
not  long  enjoy. 

Bv  a ftatute  of  Trinity  College,  if  a perfon  holding  a 
fellowfhip  does  not,  at  the  end  of  feven  years,  enter  into 
orders,  he  muft  refign  it.  Porfon  had  no  inclination  to  go 
into  the  church : accordingly,  in  conformity  to  the  ftatute* 
he  relinquifhed  his  fellowfhip,  and  lived,  in  a very  retired 
manner,  a kind  of  college  life,  in  London. 
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In  the  year  1792,  however,  he  was  recalled  to  Cam- 
bridge, as  a candidate  for  the  Greek  profeftbrfhip,  to  fuc- 
ceed  Mr.  William  Cocke.  There  being  no  other  candi- 
date, Porfon,  after  delivering  a thefts  cn  Euripides,  was 
chofen  without  oppofirion. 

Thus  have  we  brought  our  profefTor  to  the  fummit  of 
his  diftindions  in  the  Univerfity ; for  there  he  has  taken 
no  other  degree,  and  obtained  no  higher  preferment ; and, 
to  the  beft  of  our  knowledge,  he  has  never  fought  after  any 
titles,  penfions,  or  preferment,  either  in  Church  or  State. 
Some  perftns  are  rendered  more  confpicucus  by  what  they 
do  not  obtain,  and  even  by  what  they  lofe,  than  others  by  a 
multiplication  of  titles,  and  large  acquifitions. 

For  many  years  Porfon  lived  a retired  literary  life,  prin- 
cipally in  London,  going  occafionally  to  Trinity  College. 
But  in  1796  he  entered  into  a matrimonial  connexion  with 
the  fifterof  Mr.  James  Perry,  editor  of  the  Morning  Chro- 
nicle He,  however,  enjoyed  not  the  fociety  of  this  lady 
long  ; for  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  her  by  death  Toon, 
after  their  union. 

In  the  year  1790,  a new  edition  of  a learned  critical 
work,  entitled,  Ernendationes  in  Suidam  et  Hefycbium  et  alios 
Lexicographos  Grescos^  was  publifhed  at  the  Clarendon  prefs 
at  Oxford.  To  this  edition  is  fubjoined,  by  way  of  ap- 
pendix, fome  fhort  emandations  by  a learned  critic  in  Greek 
literature,  Mr.  Thomas  T yrwhitt.  In  this  work  our  profefTor 
adtcd  a part  fimilar  to  what  he  had  acted  before  in  1785  ; 
he  fent  fome  fhort  corrective  notes,  entitled  Notes  breves , 
ad  Toupii  ernendationes  in  Suidam , and  Notes  in  curas  no - 
vijjimas.  They  are  publifhed  only  with  initials,  A.  R.  P. 
C.  S.  S.  T.  C.  S.  which  are  univerfally  underftood  to  ftand 
for,  A Richardo  Porfon,  Collegii  Sacro-fanctae  Trinitatis, 
Cantabrigiae,  Socio.  Thefe  notes  confi ft  of  fhort  ftrictures 
not  only  on  Toup,  but  on  feveral  other  of  our  moft  emi- 
nent critics  in  Greek  literature. 
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In  the  year  1790,  aJfo,  Mr.  Porfon  publifhed  a contro- 
verfial  work  of  great  celebrity,  entitled.  Letters  to  Mr. 
Archdeacon  Travis,  in  anfwer  to  his  Defence  of  the  Three 
Heavenly  Witnefles,  1 John  v.  7.  a difpute  that  may  at  Hrfl: 
fight  be  fuppofed  to  belong  only  to  theologians : but  which 
(though  we  dare  not  fay  with  the  fuper-feraphical  Kettner, 
latet  inexhaujius  fcientiarum  Thejaurus  in  hoc  excellentijjimo 

ditto)  is  generally  interefting  to  philologifts  and  critics.  It 
is  a learned  confutation  of  a moft  futile  opinion,  and 
worthy,  in  the  judgment  of  the  critics,  to  be  placed  on  the 
fame  fhelf  with  Bentley’s  celebrated  Diflertation  on  the 
EpifUes  of  Phalaris,  a book  written  in  a fimilar  fpirit,  and 
on  a fubjeCi  equally  futile. 

In  the  year  1793,  a beautiful  edition  of  Heyne’s  Virgil, 
in  four  volumes  large  oChvo,  was  printed  in  England. 
Mr.  Porfon  performed  the  ufeful,  though  more  humble,  of- 
fice of  corrector  of  the  prefsV  Prefixed  to  this  edition  is  a 
fhort  preface  declaratory  of  what  he  had  done,  which  was 
only  to  infert  in  their  proper  places  a few  conjectures  of 
learned  men,  that  probably  had  efcaped  the  editor,  and  to 
fubjoin  a few  addenda  to  the  index. 

We  mull  not  pafs  without  noticing,  that  in  the  year 
1795  there  was  publifhed  at  Glafgow  a very  beautiful  folio 
edition  of  the  Seven  Tragedies  of  iEfchylus.  Porfon, 
it  is  well  known,  had  in  his  pofleffion  a copy  of  Pauw’s  edi- 
tion of  ./Efchylus,  corrected  throughout  by  himfelf.  It 
was  fent  to  the  Glafgow  prefs,  but,  through  various  cir- 
eumflances,  the  publication  had  been  delayed  a long  time. 
A furreptitious  copy,  however,  at  length  appeared  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  profefToi\  A printer  or  publifher, 
who  could  thus  appropriate  the  labours  of  a man  of  learn- 
ing as  his  own,  is  entitled  to  the  fevereft  animadverfion. 

* — However,  of  this  beautiful  volume  a few  copies  have 
been  publifhed  ; and  Schutz,  who  has  publifhed  an  edition 
of  ^Efchylus  in  Germany,  has  fubjoined  Porfon’s  new 
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readings  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  volumes,  with  the  mofr 
refpe&ful  notice  of  the  profeffor’s  edition. 

Our  profeffor’s  next  work  was  pliblifhed  in  1797:  this 
is  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides,  corrected  on  the  faith  of  ma- 
nufcripts,  with  fhort  notes,  &c.  This  firft  play  was  edited, 
to  try  the  public  tafte,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  plays 
of  Euripides,  each  to  follow  in  due  order.  It  is  accompa- 
nied with  a preface,  explaining  the  nature  of  the  undertak- 
ing, vindicating  its  leading  charade!  iftics,  and  announcing 
the  future  intentions  of  the  editor.  Two  other  plays  of 
this  tragedian  have  been  fince^publifhed  by  him  with  notes 
fomewhat  more  extended  than  thofe  of  the  Hecuba. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Hecuba  by  Mr.  Porfon, 
appeared  a few  artimadverfions  conceived  and  publifhed  with 
great  difpatch  by  the  learned  and  indefatigable  Mr.  Gilbert 
Wakefield, , entitled,  Diatribe  Extemporalis.  They  con- 
tain remonftrances  againft  fome  of  the  Profefihr’s  readings, 
feveral  from  Wakefield’s  own  conjectures,  others  from  ma- 
nuferipts,  quofed  by  Porfon,  and  attacks  on  one  or  two 
canons  of  criticifm  laid  down  by  the  latter  in  his  preface  to 
the  Hecuba. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  nor,  indeed,  would  this  be  the 
proper  place,  to  enter  upon  this  controverfy.  We,  there- 
fore, only  exprefs  our  refpeCt  for  the  talents  and  learning, 
for  the  generous  attachment  to  freedom,  and  the  ardent  love 
of  independence,  that  characterize  thefe  diftinguifhed  cri- 
tics; faying  refpeCtfully  of  each  what  Wakefield  has,  at 
the  end  of  his  Diatribe,  applied  to  the  Profeffor, 

Vade,  age,  et  ingentem  fa&is  fer  ad  sethera  Trojam. 

It  may,  however,  not  be  improper  juft  to  obferve,  that 
' the  grounds  of  thefe  differences  have  been  amply  ftated  and 
difeuffed  by  two  writers,  the  one  a critic,  evidently  of  great 
abilities,  in  the  Monthly  Review,  and  the  other  a German 
critic,  of  coniiderable  character,  well  known  as  the  author 
of  a Treatife  on  Greek  Metre.  The  former  fides  with 
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the  ProfelTor  againft  Wakefield.  The  latter  has  publffhed 
a new  edition  of  the  Hecuba,  with  the  profefTed  defign  of 
oppofing  the  ProfelTor. 

We  have  thus  given  a fummary  of  all  the  literary  works 
of  ProfelTor  Porfon  that  have  fallen  ia  our  way,  or  that  we 
can  confidently  pronounce  to  be  his.  But  we  mull  not 
forget  to  notice  a work,  which,  though  not  yet  publifhed? 
the  learned  world  are  in  great  expectation  of.  This  is  an 
edition  of  a manufcript  copy  of  a Greek  lexicon,  by  the 
celebrated  Photius,  the  learned  patriarch  of  Conftantinople 
in  the  feventh  century.  This  fine  manufcript  is  the  pro- 
perty of  Trinity  College,  and  was  copied  by  the  Pro>- 
feflbr  for  publication  feveral  years  ago.  But,  unfortunately, 
after  having  been  tranfcribed  with  great  care  for  the  prefs, 
it  was  deftroyed  a few  years  fince  by  the  fire  that  confumed 
the  houfe  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Perry,  at  Merton. 
The  manufcript  has,  however,  been  re-copied  with  great 
elegance. . It  is  expe61ed  therefore,  (for,  we  underftand, 
the  copy  is  now  completed)  that  this  lexicon  will  in  due 
time  be  made  public;  and  fhould  it  be  accompanied  (as  we 
have  reafon  to  believe  it  will)  with  fac  similes  of  the 
original,  it  will  at  once  be  a very  valuable  Greek  lexicon, 
and  a nioft  ufeful  guide  to  fuch  as  are  defirous  of  fearching 
into  the  archives  of  Greek  palaeography. 

As  we  have  fpoken  of  Porfon  principally  as  a man  of 
letters  and  a writer,  our  account  muft  ,not  be  clofed  without 
obferving  of  his  ftyle  of  writing, — that  it  exprefles  a found 
judgment,  acute  remark,  and  critical  precifion;  never 
wordy,  flowery,  or  declamatory,  hut  clear,  pointed,  de- 
cifive.  His  Latin  eompofition,  alfo,  is  corredt  and  claffi- 
cal,  but  not  affe&ed  or  laboured ; precife,  without  ftifFnefs 
and  elegant  without  extravagance;  never  fwelling  into  bom- 
baflr,  or  finking  into  puerility.  His  countenance  alfo  ftrong- 
ly  indicates  his  character, — clofe,  collected,  and  to  ftrangers, 
at  firft  fight,  expreflive  of  referve ; but  among  his  friends, 
immediately  expanding  into  franknefs,  and  readily  kindling 
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into  fmiles:  He  is  confcious  of  his  talents,  and  not  indif- 

ferent about  his  reputation;  but  not  fatisfied  with  flimfy 
indifcriminate  praife,  nor  pofleffed  of  fufficient  felf-compla- 
cency  to  be  an  egotift.  His  manners  are  fociable,  and  his 
converfation  abounds  with  literary  anecdote:  and  to  the 
credit  of  his  heart  let  it  be  added,  that  he  can  difcufs  a fub- 
ie£t  that  refpedts  the  intereft  of  the  poor,  and  the  caufe  of 
benevolence,  as  readily  as  he  can  a queftion  relative  to  the 
harmony  of  languages,  the  authority  of  manufcripts,  and 
the  niceties  of  Greek  criticifm. 

The  hours  of  Porfon,  we  underftand,  are  now  pretty 
uniformly  paffed  in  his  own  ftudy,  or  in  focial  intercourfe 
with  his  literary  friends.  A great  portion  of  his  leifiirc 
hours,  we  believe,  he  paffes  in  the  ftudy  of  a learned  friend, 
who  was  a fellow-collegian,  Dr.  Raine,  the  refpe&able 
matter  of  Charter-houfe  School:  but  he  occafionally  re- 
tires to  his  college,  where  he  is  received  by  his  learned  friends 
with  efteem,  and  liftened  to  with  refpeft. 

We  have  purpofely  avoided  touching  on  his  political  and 
theological  creed,  through  a defire  of  confining  ourfelves 
to  that  view  of  his  character  by  which  he  is  more  particu- 
larly diftinguifhed,  and  that  furnilhes  fuch  ample  materials. 
But  of  a man  pofleffed  of  fuch  talents  and  learning  as  Pro- 
feffor  Porfon,  it  is  pleafing  to  the  writer  of  this  article  to 
remark,  that,  if  he  has  never  appeared  foremoft  in  any 
party  either  in  church  or  ftate,  he  is  well  known  to  poffefs 
great  liberality  of  fentiment,  and  to  be  a warm  friend  to  the 
civil  and  religious  liberties  of  mankind. 
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IN  giving  an  account  of  an  antiquary,  it  is  natural  to 
mention  ancient  records.  The  firft  appearance  of  the  name 
of  Pinkerton  is  in  Prynne’s  papers*  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.  whence  it  appears  that  Nicol  de  Pinkerton  paid 
homage  to  that  Prince  for  his  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dunbar,  probably  containing  the  village  ftill  called  Pinker- 
ton. This  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  feat  of  the  name, 
which  arofe  from  the  village:  but  the  moft  numerous 
branches  of  it  are  in  the  weft  of  Scotland,  particularly 
about  Dalferf  and  Rutherglen,  in  Clydesdale;  and  the  name 
frequently  appears  in  the  lifts  of  magiftrates  of  the  latter 
town,  as  publifhed  in  a recent  hiftory  of  it.  In  a.  pam- 
phlet publifhed  1651,  quarto,  called,  tc  An  Abftra&  of  the 
State  of  his  Majefty’s  Revenue,”  there  is  this  item : cc  To 
Robert  Pinkerton,  Falconer  to  the  King,  i8d.  per  diem, 
and  13I.  13s.  qd.  per  annum  for  his  living.”  There  was 
alfo  a Captain  Pinkerton,  who  conduced  part  of  the  un- 
fortunate expedition  to  Darien,  as  appears  from  Carftair’s 
State  Papers. 

The  grandfather  of  Mr.  John  Pinkerton  was  Walter,  a 
worthy  and  honeft  yeoman  at  Dalferf,  who  had  a pretty 
numerous  family.  As  prefbyterians  at  that  time  abounded 
in  the  weft  of  England,  there  was  confiderable  intercourfe 
between  them  and  thofe  of  Scotland.  James  Pinkerton,  a 
fon  of  Walter,  fettled  in  Somerfetftiire,  where  he  acquired  a 
moderate  fortune,  being,  as  is  believed,  what  was  then 
ftyled  a hair-merchant,  wigs  being  much  worn,  and  con- 
fiderable profits  arifing  from  an  article  in  univerfal  requefh 
About  1755,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  married 
Mrs.  Bowie,  the  widow  of  a refpe6lable  merchant  in 

* Prynac’s  Records,  vol.  iii. . p.  661.  Nicol  ds  Pynkerton  del  Counts 
de  Hadington. 
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Edinburgh,  who  left  three  children.  James,  the  deleft, 
was  a fpirited  youth,  who  joined  the  army  as  a volunteer, 
and  was  flain  at  the  battle  of  Minden ; his  brother  Robert 
fucceeding  to  an  eftate  in  Lanerkfhire  left  by  their  father. 
By  his  wife,  whofe  maiden  name  was  Heron,  the  daughter 
of  a phyfician  or  apothecary  in  Edinbuigh,  James  Pinker- 
ton acquired  fome  additional  property. 

John  Pinkerton  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  17th  of 
February,  1758.  His  father  foon  afterwards  removed  to 
one  of  his  wife’s  houfes  at  Grangegatefide,  near  Edin- 
burgh, where  John  went  to  a day-fehool,  kept  by  an  old 
woman,  who  relieved  the  drytiefs  of  Englifti  grammar  by  a 
mixture  of  fweetmeats.  About  1764*  he  w?as  fent  to  the 
capital  grammar  fchool  at  Lanerk,  kept  by  Mr.  Thomfon, 
who  had  married  the  fifter  of  Mr.  Thomfon  the  poet,  then 
£n  old  lady  with  a glafs  eye,  and  with  a temper  equally 
brittle.  But  Mr.  Thomfon  was  of  a moft  even  temper, 
and  poflefled  of  great  dignity  of  perfon  and  demeanour# 
Inheriting  from  his  father  a portion  of  bvpocondriacifm, 
young. Pinkerton  was  always  a (by  boy,  fonder  of  rural  and 
folitary  walks  than  of  boifterous  amufements  5 and,  from  an 
original  infirmity  of  nerve,  abfolutely  devoured  by  mauvaife 
bonU , a ftiocking  fenfation,  which  ought  to  be  the  punifli- 
ment  of  the  wicked,  inftead  of  a companion  of  the  feeling 
and  the  good.  At  fchool  he  was  generally  the  fecond  or 
third  of  his  clafs ; but  nothing  remarkable  diftinguifhed 
this  period,  except  one  incident:  Mr.  Thomfon  one  day 
ordered  the  boys  to  tranflate  a part  of  Livy  into  Englifti ; 
when  became  to  young  Pinkerton’s  verfion , as  it  is  called 
in  Scotland,  he  read  it  filently  to  himfelf,  then,  to  the  great 
furprize  of  the  boys,  walked  quickly  out  of  the  fchool,  but 
foon  returned  with  a volume  of  Hooke’s  Roman  Hiftory, 
in  which  the  fame  part  of  Livy  was  tranflated.  He  read 
both  aloud,  and  gave  his  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  his  dif- 
ci pie’s  tranflation,  which  not  a little  flattered  boyifh  vanityp 
and  perhaps  fowed  in  him  the  firft  feeds  of  authorlhip. 
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After  being  fix  years  at  fchool>  the  laft  year  of  which 
only  was  dedicated  to  the  Greek,  he  returned  to  his  father’s 
houfe  near  Edinburgh.  The  father  having  fome  dillike  to 
univerfity  education/  John  was  kept  in  a kind  of  folitary 
confinement  at  home  ; and  his  father  being  of  a fevere  and 
mofofe  difpofition,  4iis  durance  little  tended  to  give  much 
firmnefstohis  nerves.  An  hour  or  two  pafied every  day  in 
attending  a French  teacher ; and  inhiseagernefs  to  attain  this 
language,  he  had  totally  loft  his  Greek,  and  nearly  his 
Latin  alfo:  but  foon  after,  meeting  with  Rollin’s  Ancient 
Hiftory,  and  obferving  references  to  the  original  authois,  he 
bought  the  Hiftory  of  Juftinus,  &c.  and  foon  recovered  his 
Latin  fo  as  to  write,  when  he  was  about  thirteen  years  of 
age,  tolerable  fragments  in  that  language.  He  afterwards 
ftudied  mathematics  two  or  three  years,  under  Mr.  Ewing, 
an  able  teacher  at  Edinburgh,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  the 
do6trine  of  infinites. 

Though  he  expe&ed  a, decent  competency  from  his  father^ 
yet  being  tired  of  conftant  confinement,  and  the  want  of 
company  and  diverfity,  it  was  propofed  that  he  fhould  ftudy 
the  law  ; and  he  accordingly  ferved  a regular  apprenticelhip 
of  five  years  to  Mr.  William  Aytoun,  an  eminent  writer 
to  the  fignet,  * a gentleman  more  fond  of  expence,  fhow, 
and  rural  life,  than  of  the  law,  but  of  noble  and  liberal 
difpofitions.  He  would  fometimes,  however,  check  his 
pupil  for  poring  over  Copernicus,  when  he  ought  to  have 
been  reading  Dallas’s  Styles,  being  old  models  for  law 
papers. 

Young  Pinkerton  had  no  tafte  for  poetry  till  he  was  up- 
wards of  twelve  years  of  age,  his  idea  of  it  being  merely 
that  .it  was  more  nonfenfical  than  profe,  and  ufed  many 
words  to  exprefs  ijttle  meaning.  But  Beattie’s  Minftrel  be- 
ing much  talked  of,  he  read  it,  and  was  delighted.  Shak- 

* Writers  to  the  fignet  are  feledl  folicitors  who  alone  are  permitted  to 
fign  writings  which  in  Scotland  pafs  the  Royal  figr.et. 
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fpeare  and  Milton  followed  : and  it  then  ftruck  Him  that  he 
had  read  Virgil,  Horace  and  Anacreon  merely  as  talks, 
whereas  Mr.  Tnomfon  fhould  have  pointed  out  their  beau- 
ties, and  have  read-parts  of  good  criticifms  on  their  works, 
which  would  have  opened  the  fources  of  cariofity. 

After  reading  the  Minftrel,  he  Was  induced  to  attempt 
Englifh  verfes,  all  his  prior  little  compofitions,  having  been 
in  Latin.  As  he  often  vifited  Craigmillar  Cattle,  in  his 
neighbourhood,  once  the  rettdence  of  the  unfortunate  Ma- 
ry, he  printed  a little  Elegv,  called  “Craigmillar  Cattle,” 
dedicated  to  Dr.  Beattie,  who  favoured  the  young  author 
with  his  criticifms  and  advice.  This  bovilh  production  ap- 
peared about  1776.  A tragedy  afterwards  followed,  which 
he  committed  to  the  flames,  built  upon  a modern  Latin  dra- 
ma, called  Zeno.  Another  tragedy,  we  believe,  is  ftill  in 
being,  in  manufcript,  which,  by  the  intervention  of  a lady, 
was  {hown  to  Dr.  Blair,  who  praifed  the  ttyl'e,  but  faid  that 
it  wanted  incident.  It  has  been  fince  revifed  and  totally  al- 
tered, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  produced  at  one  of  our 
theatres. 

The  pathetic  old  Scottifh  ballads  infpired  him  with  a wifh 
to  attempt  fomething  of  that  kind ; and  the  fecond  part  of 
Hardyknute  was  written  about  1776,  whenfthe  author  was 
eighteen.  He  alfo  wrote  other  pieces  in  that  manner,  all 
of  which  were  confefled,  and  pointed  out  in  his  edition  of 
the  Mainland  Poems,  1786.  Nothing  could  be  more  inno- 
cent than  this  fuppofed  impofition;  and  he  has  been  heard 
to  fay  that  he  perfeCtiy  tecolleCls  his  train  of  ideas  on  the 
fubject,  while  his  mind  would  have  fhrunk  from  the  fmallefl: 
difboneftv  or  dilingenuity.  It  was  merely  that  as  we  know 
not  the  authors  of  any  of  the  old  Scottifh  ballads,  the  very 
uncertainty  feemed  to  lend  an  additional  charm  and  venera- 
tion. His  youthful  vanity  led  him  to  hope  that  his  might 
pafs  into  the  fame  clafs;  but  he  refolved,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  avow  himfelf  the  author,  after  a certain  period  had 
elapfed. 
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In  1780.,  foon  after  his  apprenticelhip  had  elapfed,  his  fa- 
ther died  ; and  being  often  difappointed  in  procuring  uncom- 
mon books  at  Edinburgh,  he  vifited  London,  where  the  fize 
and  extent  of  the  Bookfellers’  catalogues  formed  his  foie  mo- 
tive for  wifhing  to  fix  his  refidence.  This  determination  was 
confirmed  by  the  bankruptcy  of  fome  merchants  in  Glafgow, 
who  held  about  one  thoufand  pounds  of  his  father’s  money, 
all  which  was  loft.  He  accordingly  returned  to  Scotland  in 
the  fpring  of  178 1,  took  up  the  remaining  fums  lying  in  mer-  f 
cantile  hands,  and  returning  to  England,  fettled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  in  the  winter  of  that  year.  On  his 
firft  vifit  to  the  metropolis,  he  had  puhliftied  a fmall  volume 
of  Juvenile  Poetry,  written  too  much  after  the  manner  of  the 
Spenferian  and  Italian  fchool  of  allegory  and  extreme  refine- 
ment. 

He  returned  to  London  merely  as  a reader,  and  without 
thefmalleft  intention  of  proceeding  further  in  his  authorlhip: 
being  a great  admirer  of  Gray,  and  wifhing  like  him  to  begin 
and  end  his  career  with  one  fmall  book.  The  publication 
of  the  Scottifh  ballads  he  regarded  as  the  trifling  office  of  an 
editor,  and  not  as  that  of  an  author.  As  an  editor  he  has 
fince  publifhed  many  books ; as  an  author  few,  but  thofe  few 
of  the  firft  clafs. 

From  a boy  he  was  fond  of  collecting  medals,  minerals, 
and  other  curiofities ; and  having  received  from  a lady  in 
Scotland  a 1 are  coin  of  Conftantine,  on  his  Sarmatian  vic- 
tory, which  Ihe  had  taken  as  a farthing,  he  foon  laid  the 
foundation  of  a little  collection,  and  ufed  to  read  Addifonys 
Dialogues  on  Medals  with  infinite  delight.  Thefe  purfuits 
led  him  to  fee  the  defe£ls  of  common  books  on  the  fubje^ 
and  he  drew  up  a manual  and  tables  for  his  own  ufe,  which 
afterwards  grew  to  the  excellent  and  complete  Eflay  on  Me- 
dals, publifhed  by  Dodfley,  in  1784. 

Horace  Walpole,  the  late  Fail  of  Orford,  being  highly 
pleafed  with  this  able  and  claffical  work,  fent  a polite  letter  to 
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fchc  author,  which  was  followed  by  long  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance. Mr.  Walpole  was  dill  more  delighted  with  the 
Letters  of  Literature,  which  he  never  faw  till  they  were 
printed,  otherwife  his  advice  would  doubtlefs  have  occafion- 
ed  the  fuppreffion  of  feveral  crude  puerilities.  Many  of  thefe 
papers  were  written  in  more  youthful  years,  when  the  author 
was  immerfed  in  poetical  fancy,  and  unexperienced  in  ftudy. 
The  original  title  of  the  book  was  “ Letters  of  Literature 
but  as  the  title  of  a book  is  the  laft  part  that  is  printed,  the 
author  happened  to  call  on  the  printer,  who  obferved,  that 
it  was  bare : to  which  it  was  anfwered,  that  there  feemed  to 
be  a degree  of  prefumption  in  a man’s  publifhing  his  own 
fetters,  with  his  name.  Upon  a moment’s  reflection  the 
letters  of  Mr.  Melmoth,  publifhed  under  the  fl&itious  name 
of  Sir  Thomas  Fitzofborne,  occurred  to  memory ; and  an 
imaginary  name  was  accordingly  affixed  to  the  title  page. 
Many  petulances  in  thefe  letters,  which  gave  offence  both  in 
the  literary  and  political  world,  would  have  been  withdrawn 
by  more  mature  experience ; but  the  praife  of  Gibbon,  Ho- 
race Walpole,  and  Lord  Charlemont,  muft  be  allowed  to  in- 
dicate that  the  work  was  not  without  merit. 

As  an  author,  Mr.  Pinkerton  has  fince  publifhed  the  well 
known  differtation  on  the  Scythians  or  Goths,  and  an  Enquiry 
into  the  Ancient  Hiftory  of  Scotland,  two  volumes.  His 
laft  work,  and  which  is  above  our  praife,  is  the  Hiftory  ©f 
Scotland,  in  two  volumes,  quarto.  Of  fome  anonymous 
trifles,  which  he  fometimes  only  corredfed^  he  has  alfo  been 
xeputed  the  author. 

As  an  editor  he  has  publifhed  many  volumes  of  ancient 
Scottifh  hiftory,  and  a colledlion  of  ancient  Latin  lives  of 
Saints,  tending  fo  illuftrate  the  early  hiftory  of  his  country. 
No  higher  authority  can  be  quoted  than  that  of  the  late  Mr. 
Gibbon,  on  fubjeas  of  literature.  His  opinion  of  the  talents 
and  erudition  of  Mr.  Pinkerton  will  be  found  at  page  7 13  of 
the  fecond  volume  of  his  mifcellaneous  Works,  lately  pubiifh- 
ed  by  Lord  Sheffield.  We  (hall  conclude  this  article  by 
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quoting  Mr.  Gibbon’s  own  words;  and  wc  hope,  on  the  re- 
turn of  peace,  if  Mr.  Pinkerton’s  health  and  leifure  permit, 
that  he  will  be  encouraged  to  undertake  the  great  national 
work  propofed. 

“ U i3  long,  very  long  indeed,  fince  the  fuccefs  of  our  neighbours,  and 
the  knowledge  of  ouf  refources,  have  difpofed  me  to  wifh,  that  our  Latin 
memorials  of  the  middle  age,  the  Scriptures  Rerum  Anglic  arum,  might  be 
publifhed  in  England,  in  a manner  worthy  of  the  fubjett  and  of  the  coun- 
try. At  a time  when  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  ha<  insi- 
mately  connected  me  with  the  firft  hiftorians  of  France,  1 acknowledged  (in 
a note'i  the  value  of  the  Benedi<ftine  Colle&ion,  and  expreffed  my  hope  that 
fuch  a national  work  would  provoke  our  own  emulation.  My  hope  hat 
failed,  the  provocation  was  not  felt,  the  emulation  was  not  kindled ; and  I 
have  now  feen,  without  an  attempt  or  a defign,«ear  thirteen  years,  which 
might  have  fufficed  for  the  execution.  During  the  greateft  part  of  that  time 
I have  been  abfent  from  England  : yet  I have  fometimes  found,  opportuni- 
ties of  introducing  this  favourite  topic  in  converfation  with  our  literary1 
men,  and  our1  eminent  bookiellers.  As  long  as  I expatiated  on  the  merits 
of  an  undertaking,  fo  beneficial  to  hiftory,  and  fo  honourable  to  the  nation^ 
I was  heard  with  attention  : a general  wifh  feemed  to  prevail  for  its  fuc- 
cefs; hut  no  fooner  did  we  ferioufly  confult  about  the  heft  means  of  pro- 
moting that  fuccefs,  and  of  reducing  a pleafing  theory  into  a real  adfion, 
than  we  were  ftopped  at  the  firft  ftep,  by  an  infuperable  difficulty — the 
choice  of  an  editor.  Among  the  authors  already  known  to  the  public,  none, 
after  a fair  review,  could  be  found,  at  once  pofiVffed  of  ability  and  inclina- 
tion. Unknown,  or  at  leaft  untried  abilities  could  not  infpire  much  reafon-* 
able  confidence  : fome  were  too  poor,  others  too  rich  ; fome  too  bufy,  othei  s 
too  idle  : and  we  knew  not  where  to  feek  our  Engliih  Muratori ; ir.  the 
tumult  of  the  metropolis,  or  in  the  fhade  of  the  Univorfi'ty.  The  age  of 
Herculean  diligence,  which  could  devour  and  digeft  whole  libraries,  is  pafo 
fed  away;  and  1 fat  down  in  hopelefs  defppndency,  till  I fimuld  be  able  to 
find  a perfon  endowed  with  proper  qualifications,  and  ready  to  employ  feve- 
ral  years  of  his  life  in  afiiduouS  labour,  without  any  fplcndid  profped  of  emor 
lument  or  fame. 

The  man  is  at  length  found*  and  I now  renew  the  propofal  in  a higher 
tone  of  confidence.  The  name  of  this  editor  is  Mr.  John  Pinkerton  ; but  - 
as  that  name  may  provoke  fome  refentments,  and  revive  fome  prejudices,  it 
is  incumbent  on  me,  for  his  reputation,  to  explain  my  fentiments  without 
referve  ; and  1 have  the  i'atisfacftion  of  knowing  that  he  will  not  bedifpleaf- 
ed  with  the  freedom  and  fincerity  of  a friend.  The  impulfe  of  a vigorous 
mind  urged  him,  at  an  early  age,  to  write  and  to  print,  before  his  tafte  and 
judgment  had  attained  to  their,  maturity.  His  ignorance  of  the  world,  the 
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love  of  paradox,  and  the  warmth  of  his  temper,  betrayed  him  into  fptne  im- 
proprieties; and  thofe  juvenile  fallies,  which  candour  will  excufe,  he  himfeif 
z$  the  firft  to  condemn,  and  will  perhaps  be  the  lad  to  forget.  Repentance 
has  long  fince  propitiated  the  mild  divinity  of  Virgil,  againft  whom  the 
ralh  youth,  under  a fictitious  name,  had  darted  the  javelin  of  criticifm.  He 
fmiles  at  his  reformation  of  ourEnglilh  tongue,  and  is  ready  to  confefs,  thnt 
in  all  popular  inftitutions,  the  laws  of  cuftom  mud  be  obeyed  by  reafon  her- 
felf.  The  Goths  dill  continue  to  be  his  chofen  people,  but  he  retains  no 
antipathy  to  a Celtic  favage ; and  without  renouncing  nis  opinions  and  ar- 
guments, he  fincerely  laments  that  thofe  literary  arguments  have  ever  been 
embittered,  and  perhaps  enfeebled,  by  an  indifereet  mixture  of  anger  and 
contempt.  By  fome  explofions  of  this  kind,  the  volatile  and  fiery  particles 
of  his  nature  have  been  difeharged,  and  there  remains  a pure  and  folid  fub- 
ftance,  endowed  with  many  aClive  and  ufeful  energies.  His  recent  publica- 
tions, a Trcatifc  on  Medals,  and  the  edition  of  the  early  Scotch  Poets,  dif- 
cover  a mind  replete  with  a variety  of  knowledge,  and  inclined  to  every  y. 
beral  purfuit ; but  his  decided  propenfity,  fuch  a propenfity  as  made  Bent- 
ley a critic,  and  Rennel  a geographer,  attracts  him  to  the  ftudy  of  the  hif- 
tory  and  antiquities  of  Great  Britain ; and  he  is  welLqualified  for  this  ftudy* 
by  a fpirit  of  criticifm,  acute,  difeerning,  and  fufpicious.  His  edition  op 
the  original  Lives  of  theScottilh  Saints  has  fcattered  fppie  rays  of  light  over 
the  darkell  age  of  a dark  country;  fince  there  are  fo  many  circumftances  in 
which  the  tuod  daring  legendary  will  not  attempt  to  remove  the  well 
known  landmarks  of  truth.  His  Differtation  on  the  Origin  of  the  Goths, 
with  the  Antiquities  of  Scotland,  are,  in  my  judgment,  elaborate  and  fatis- 
fa&ory  works;  and  were  this  a convenient  place,  I would  gladly  enume- 
rate the  important  queftions  in  which  he  has  rectified  my  old  opinions  con- 
cerning the  migrations  of  the  Scythic  or  German  nation  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Cafpian  and  the  Euxine  to  Scandinavia,  the  eaftern  coafts  of 
Britain,  and  the  Ihores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  He  has  fince  undertaken  to 
illuftrate  a more  interefting  period  of  the  Hiftory  of  Scotland  ; his  materials 
are  chiefly  drawn  from  papers  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  and  a flfilfyl  judge 
has  allured  me,  after  a perufal  of  the  manufeript,  that  it  contains  more 
new  and  authentic  information  than  could  be  fairly  expected  from  a writer 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  A Scotchman  by  birth,.  Mr.  Pinkerton  is 
equally  difpoied,  and  even  anxious,  to  illuftrate  the  Hiftory  of  England  : 
he  had  long,  without  my  knowledge,  entertained  a project  fimilar  to  my 
©wn ; his  twelve  letters,  under  a fictitious  fignature,  in  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  (1788),  difplay  the  zeal  of  a patriot,  and  the  learning  of  an  anti- 
quarian. As  foon  as  he  was  informedj  by  Mr*  Nicol  the  bookfeller,  of  my 
wilhes  and  my  choice,  he  advanced  to  meet  me  with  the  generous  ardour 
of  a volunteer,  confcious  of  his  ftrength,  defirous  of  exercife,  and  carelcfs  of 
mvard  ; we  have  difeufied  in  feveral  converfations,  every  material  point 
that  relates  to  the  general  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  work  ; and  1 can 
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only  complain  of  his  exceflive  docility  to  the  opinions  of  a man  much  left 
frilled  in  the  fubjedl  than  himfelf.  Should  it  be  obje&ed,  that  fuch  a work 
will  furpafs  the  powers  of  a fingle  man,  and  that  induftry  is  heft  promoted 
by  the  divifion  of  labour,  I mull  anfwer,  that  Mr.  Pinkerton  feems  one  of 
the  children  of  tkofe  heroes,  whofe  race  is  almoft  extindt ; that  hard  ardu- 
ous ftudy  is  the  foie  amufement  of  his  independant  leifure  ; that  his  warm 
inclination  will  be  quickened  by  the  fenfe  of  a duty  refhng  folely  on  him- 
fclf ; and  that  he  is  now  in  the  vigour  of  age  and  health ; and  that  rhe  moft 
voluminous  of  our  hiftorical  collections  was  the  moft  fpeedily  finifhed  by  the. 
diligence  of  Muratori  alone.  I muft  add,  that  I know  not  where  to  frelq 
an  affociate;  that  the  operations  of  a fociety  are  often  perplexed  by  the  di- 
vifion of  fentiments  and  characters,  and  often  retarded  by  the  degrees  of  ta- 
lent and  application ; and  that  the  editor  will  be  always  ready  to  receive, 
the  advice  of  judicious  counsellors,  and  to.  employ  the  hand  of  fubordir.ate 
workmen.  S> 

j . - f 

ggggess  1 , j. 
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THE  town  of  Hull  has  had  the  high  honour  of  being  the 
birth-place  of  two  eminently  diftinguifhed  fenators,  Marvel 
and  Wilberforce,  both  of  whom  were  the  reprefcntativcs  o£ 
their  native  place.  Marvel,  the  friend  of  Milton,  and  Latin 
Secretary  to  Cromwell,  was,  about  the  time  of  the  Reitora- 
tion,  ele£led  Member  cf  Parliament  for  Hull,  in  which  fitu- 
ation  he  continued  till  his  death,  in  the  year  1678.  He  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  integrity  as  a fenator,  and  by  his 
wit  as  a writer  again!!  the  corruptions  of  the  Court.  Great 
plains  were  taken  tofeduce  this  patriot  from  his  principle,  but 
he  fteadily  withftood  the  attacks  of  the  Monarchy  preferring 
poverty  and  honour  to  the  wealth  and  fplenaor  which  the  pro- 
digal Charles  wifhed  to  beftow  upon  him*. 

• The  political  works  of  Andrew  Marvell  were  collected  and  publiflied 
in  two  volumes,  iamo,  in  1726.  They  were-  afterwards  printed  with  his 
ether  pieces  both  profe  and  verfe,  in  three  volumes  quarto 
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Mr.  Wilberforce,  the  fubjeCf  of  the  following  memoir, 
was  born  in  the  year  1759,  and  is  grandfonto  William  Wil- 
berforce, Efqui  re,  who  was  twipe  Mayor  of  Hull,  firft  in  the 
year  1722,  and  again  in  1740.  In  1771,  this  venerable  rna- 
giftrate,  feeling  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  refigned  his  gown, 
after  a long  and  faithful  difcharge  of  the  duties  which  attached 
ta  his  office  as  Alderman.  By  the  death  of  Mr.  Wilber- 
force’s  father,  while  he  was  very  young,  the  important  talk 
of  educating  his  heir  fell  to  the  direction  of  a prudent  ar\d 
affectionate  mother,  who  feems^to  have  been  in  every  refpeCt 
qualified  for  the  bufinefs.  She  firft  placed  her  fon  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pockington  ; and  to  fiaifh  his  proving 
cial  courfe  of  education,  he  was  lent  to  the  grammar  fchool 
of  the  Rev,  Mr.  Milner. 

About  the  year  1774,  he  was  entered  at  St.  John’s  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  formed  an  intimate  friendftiip 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  the  prefent  Miififter,  and  with  Dr„  Ifaac 
Milner. 

When  Mr.  Wilberforce  came  of  age,  which  was  but  a few 
weeks  prior  to  the  general  election  in  1780,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Hull  were  invited  to  (hare  in  feenes  of  great 
feftivity  : for  the  populace,  an  ox  was  roafted  whole,  which 
was  accompanied  with  feyeral  hogiheads  of  ale.  By  thefc 
means  he  attached  the  lower  orders  of  the  freemen  to  his  in- 
tereft ; and  his  own  refpeCtable  character  having  already  made 
him  the  friend  of  thofe  who  were  not  to  be  feduced  by  felfifti 
motives,  he  was,  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Robert  Manners, 
almoft  unanimoufly  eleCted  the  reprefentative  of  Hull.  Dur- 
ing the  exigence  of  that  Parliament,  we  do  not  find  that  Mr, 
Wilberforce  took  any  very  aCtive  political  part.  In  the  year 
1784,  he  was  re-eleCted  with  Mr.  Thornton ; but  this  ho- 
nour he  then  declined,  having  been  chofen  alfo  a reprefenta- 
tive for  the  county  of  York. 

As  a fenator,  Mr.  Wilberforce  has  chiefly  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  on  the  fubjeCt  of  the  flave  trade.  His  exertions  in 
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that  caufe,  which,  for  feveral  fucceflivc  years  was  confiderecf 
as  a national  caufe,  have  enrolled  bis  name  among  thofe  which 
are  moft  diftinguifhed  for  humanity  and  the  love  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures. 

Soon  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  in  1787,  Mr.  Wil- 
berforcegave  notice  of  his  intention  to  bring  forward  a mea- 
fure  refpedting  the  ftave  trade.  This  was  the  firft  public  no- 
tice that  was  taken  of  the  fubjedf.  Mr.  Fox,  at  the  fame 
time,obferved,  that  he  had  intended  to  introduce  the  bufinefs 
for  the  ccnfideration  of  parliament.  In  confequence  of  this 
notice,  a great  number  of  petitions  were  prefented  from  the 
Univerfities  of  Cambridge,  Giafgow,  and  Aberdeen  ; from 
the  Society  of  Quakers  ; from  the  counties  of  Huntingdon, 
Leicefter,  Stafford,  Northampton,  Hertford,  Middlefex,  and 
Cambridge;  from  the  cities  of  Briftol-  and  Norwich  ; from 
the  town  .of  Birmingham,  and  from  various  other  cities  and 
towns,  demanding  the  abolition  of  the  flave-trade.  The  re- 
queft  of  thefe  petitions  was  built  upon  a very  obvious  princi- 
ple ; they  did  not  defire  violently  to  interfere  with  the  ftate 
of  our  Weft-India  iflands ; they  did  not  wifh  the  immediate 
emancipation  of  the  flaves ; but  they  conceived  that  no  wife 
and  falutarv  meafure  could  be  adopted,  fhort  of  the  entire 
and  inftant  abolition  of  our  commerce  to  Africa  for  this  pur- 
pofe.  The  petitioners  were,  in  general,  fufficiently  averfe  to 
ilavery,  as  a condition  of  human  beings  ; but  they  contented 
themfelves  with  the  hope,  that  the  putting  a ftop  to  the  im- 
portation of  Haves  fhould  meliorate  the  fituation  of  the  per- 
forms actually  placed  in  that  ftate,  and  that  the  gradual  im- 
provement of  agriculture  in  the  Atlantic  iflands  would  be 
fufficient  univerfally  to  diffufe  the  bleflings  of  liberty  without 
occafioning  violent  concuflions  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

On  the  ninth  of  May  1788,  Mr.  Pitt  came  forward,  in  the 
name  of  his  friend  Mr.  Wilberforce,  whofe  ill  ftate  of  health 
would  not  allow  him  to  appear  in  public,  to  propofe  a refolu- 
tion  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  founded  on  the  petitions  that 
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had  been  prefentcd,  to  declare  that  they  would  early  in  the 
next  feffion  proceed  to  take  into  consideration  the  ftate  of  the 
Have-trade,  and  the  meafures  it  might  be  proper  to  adopt 
with  refpe£I  to  it.  He  trufted,  that  the  decifions  of  that 
Houfe  on  this  important  fubjedt  would  be  equally  didlated  by 
humanity,  juftice  and  policy.  He  alfo  hoped  that  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce would  be  fufficiently  recovered  againft  the  com- 
mencement of  the  enfuing  feffion  to  take  the  conduct  of  the 
bufinefs  into  his  own  hands,  and  he  believed  it  would  be  ge- 
nerally agreed,  that  a meafure  of  philanthropy  and  national 
intereft  could  not  be  more  advantageoufly  placed. 

Notwithftanding  the  high  importance  of  this  fubjedl,  a 
full  year  elapfed  before  it  was  again  regularly  difcuffed  in 
Parliament.  During  this  interval  various  petitions  had  been 
prefentcd  from  perfons  principally  interefted  in  gains  arifing 
from  the  horrid  traffic  in  human  beings,  the  objedl  of  which 
was  to  demand,  that  the  abolition  of  the  African  trade  might 
not  be  adopted.  Mr.  Wilberforce,  on  this  occafion,  after  a 
fpeech  not  more  diftinguifhed  for  eloquence  and  energy,  than 
for  every  principle  of  found  reafoning,  moved  twelve  propo- 
rtions ; the  fubftance  of  which  was,  that  the  number  of  ilaves 
annually  carried  from  Africa  and  imported  into  the  Britifh 
Weft  Indies  amounted  to  rhirty-eight  thoufand.  They  far- 
ther entered  into  the  probable  demerits  of  the  perfons  fold  to 
ftavery  j the  confequences  produced  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Africa;  and  the  valuable  and  important  commerce  to  that 
country  which  might  be  fubftituted  in  the  room  or  th  - flave 
trade.  They  ftaied  ihe  injury  fuftained  by  the  Britifh  fea- 
meu,  and  the  fatal  circumftances  that  attended  the  tranfpor- 
tation  to  the  Haves  ; they  detailed  the  caufes  of  the  mortality 
of  the  negroes,  and  enumerated  the  different  items  of  calcu- 
lation refpeiSting  the  increafe  of  population  in  Jamaica  and 
Barbadoes  ; and  they  concluded  with  declaring,  that  it  ap- 
peared that  no  conhderable  inconvenience  would  refult  from 
difcontinuing  the  farther  importation. 
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Thefe  propofitions  were  ably  fupported  by  Mr.  Pitt,  Fox* 
Burke,  and  in  ftiort,  by  all  the  eloquence  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  : the  oppofition  to  them  was  violent,  though  fee- 
ble in  point  of  argument,  and  the  queftion  was  carried  with- 
out a divifion.  The  friends  of  humanity  cherifhed  great 
hopes  that  this  jwas  an  aufpicious  commencement  of  the  work 
to  which  they  had  put  their  hands.  Their  opponents,  how- 
ever, by  examining  witnefi'es,  and  by  other  protracting 
caufes,  effectually  prevented  any  farther  important  public 
ciifcufiion  of  this  bufinefs  till  April  1 791,  when  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  moved  for  ct  leave  to  bring  in  a bill  to  prevent  the  fur~ 
ther  importation  of  African  negroes  into  the  Britifh  colo- 
nies.” On  this  occafion  he  concluded  a moft  able  fpeech, 
with  declaring,  that  whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  his  motion, 
he  was  fatisfied  of  one  thing,  which  was,  that  the  public  had 
already  abolifhed  the  flave-trade.  Supported  by  this  conll- 
deration,  he  fhould  continue  to  perfevere,  and  would  never 
abandon  the  objeCt  till  it  was  accomplifhed.  Notwithftand- 
ing  the  eloquence  and  talents  exerted  by  the  great  leaders  of, 
Adminiftration,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  other  members 
of  the  Oppofition,  Mr.  Wilberforce's  motion  was  loft  by  a 
majority  of  75. 

The  fate  of  this  bufinefs  excited  a lively  intereft  in  the 
people  at  large  petitions  were  prefented  in  favour  of  the  abo- 
lition from  all  parts  of  the  country : fo  that  on  the  fecond  of 
April  1792,  which  was  the  day  Mr.  Wilberforce  had  ap- 
pointed to  renew  the  difcuffion,  the  number  of  petitions  on 
the  table  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  amounted  to  508.  The 
debate  on  this  occafion  was,  perhaps  the  moft  eloquent  and 
interefting  that  was  ever  witneffed  in  the  Britilh  Senate. 
The  want  of  fuccefs  hitherto  feemed  to  have  awakened  all 
the  energies,  and  to  have  roufed  every  honourable  feeling  of 
which  the  human  heart  is  Capable.* 

The 

* Our  readers  will  be  gratified  with  the  following  extract  from  Mr. 
Wilberforce’s  fpeech  on  this  occafion.  After  having  enumerated  the  evils 

attaching 
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The  fpeeches  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr.  Fox,  ar.d  particu- 
larly that  of  Mr.  Pitt,  are  ftill  remembered  by  the  witneffes 
of  this  fcene  with  the  moft  lively  emotions  of  intelle&ual 

pleafure. 

attaching  to  the  Have-trade,  and  the  intercft  which  the  fubjeA  had  excited 
in  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  he  fays,  “ Denmark  has  confented  to  abolifh. 
the  flave-trade  in  ten  years.  Dreadful,  indeed,  is  the  idea  of  tolerating 
for  a moment,  much  more  for  fo  long  a term,  fuch  a fyftem  of  wicked- 
nefs;  but  let  it  be  faid  in  excufe  for  Denmark,  that  fhe  knew  but  little  of 
its  enormity  in  comparifon  with  us,  and  that  fhe  alfo  with  fomewhat  more 
colour  of  reafoning,  if  the  argument  can  In  any  cafe  be  endured,  may  al-? 
lege  that  the  number  of  Haves  file  takes  off  was  f©  fmall,  that  her  going 
out  of  the  trade  would  make  no  real  difference  in  the  number  exported 
from  Africa.  But  can  we  fay  this,  who  carry  off  almoft  as  many  as  all  the 
reft  of  Europe  put  together  ? There  is  in  fadl  no  nation  in  the  world,  by 
which  this  argument  may  not  be  ufed  with  more  decency  than  by  our- 
felves. 

“ But  miferable  as  this  pretext  is,  I am  afraid  it  will  be  found  on  a 
clofer  inquiry  that  we  have  no  right  to  avail  ourfelves  of  it : let  us  affc 
ourfelves  honeftly,  if  we  a&  like  thofe  who  arc  really  influenced  by  this 
confidcration.  If  we  were  fincere  in  our  profeflions,  we  fhould  furely  la- 
bour to  convince  the  nations  of  Europe  of  the  enormities  of  the  flave- 
trade,  and  ftrive  to  prevail  on  them  to  defift  from  it ; whereas  we  do  the 
very  reverfe,  we  fandtion  it  by  our  example,  we  pufh  it  to  an  unparalleled 
extent,  and  furnifh  them  with  this  very  argument,  which  if  they  accept, 
the  flave-trade  can  never  be  abolifhed  at  all.  But  there  are  fome  perfons 
who  adopt  a ltill  bolder  language,  and  who  declare  without  referve,  that 
religion  and  juftice,  and  humanity,  command  the  abolition  of  the  flave- 
trade,  but  that  they  muft  oppofe  the  meafure  becaufe  it  is  inconfiftent 
with  the  national  intereft.  I truft  and  believe  no  fuch  argument  will  be 
ufed  this  night  : for  what  is  it  but  to  eflablifh  a competition  between  God 
and  Mammon,  and  to  adjudge  the  preference  to  the  latter  ? what  but  to 
dethrone  the  moral  Governor  of  the  world,  and  to  fall  down  and  worfhip 
the  idol  of  Intefeft  ? What  a manifefto  were  this  to  the  furrounding  na- 
tions ! what  a leffon  to  our  own  people  ! Come  then,  ye  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  learn  a new  code  of  morality  from  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain.  We  have  difearded  our  old  prejudices;  we  have  difeovered  that 
religion  and  juftice,  and  humanity,  are  mere  rant  and  rhapfody  ! Why, 
Sir,  thefe  are  principles  which  Epicurus  would  have  rejected  for  their  im- 
piety, and  Machiavel  and  Borgia  would  have  difclaimed  as  too  infamous 
for  avowal,  and  too  injurious  to  the -general- happinefs  of  mankind.  If 
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pleafure.  So  irrefiflible  was  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
did  not  rife  to  fpeak  till  four  o’clocic  in  the  morning,,  that  it 
was  imagined  the  queftion  would  have  been  carried  by  accla- 
mation. Eighty-five  perfons  were  only  found  to  vote  againft 
the  total  abolition.  However,  by  a fkilful  manoeuvre  of  Mr. 
Dundas,  who  has  giveri  an  uniform  oppofition  to  the  aboli- 
tion, the  word  gradual  was  introduced  into  the  motion  be- 
fore it  was  pafied. 

The  fubjedt  was  again  refumed  on  the  28th  of  April, 
when  it  was  agreed,  “ That  it  fhall  not  be  lawful  to  import 
any  African  negroes  into  any  Britiih  colonies,  in  (hips  own- 
ed or  navigated  by  Britilh  fubjedts,  at  any  time  after  the  firfl 
day  of  January,  1796.”  That  period,  however,  arrived,  but 
with  it  no  relief  was  brought  to  afflicled  Africa.  The  flave- 
trade  ftill  exifts  to  the  difgrace  of  Britain. 

Notwithftanding  all  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
which  in  this  bufmefs  have  been  worthy  the  greatnefs  of  the 
caufe  in  which  he  has  embarked,  we  believe  that  the  only  ad- 
vantages accruing  to  the  negroes  are,  fome  comparatively 
trifling  regulations  as  to  the  fpace  allowed  them  in  the  fhips 
by  which  they  are  tranfported  from  their  native  land  to  the 
fhores  of  thofe  ifles,  which  are  rendered  infamous  by  the 
traffic  in  human  blood. 

The  names  of  Wilberforce,  Fox,  Pitt,  Smith,  and  many 
others,  ftand  pledged  never  to  abandon  but  with  their  lives 
that  caufe  in  which  the  happinefs,  the  liberties  and  lives  of 
millions  of  the  human  race  are  intimately  concerned ; we 

God  in  his  anger  would  punifh  us  for  this  formal  renunciation  of  his  au- 
thority, what  feverer  vengeance  could  he  inflid  than  our  fuccefsful  propa» 
gation  of  thefe  accurfed  maxims  ? Confider  what  effe&s  would  follow  from 
their  univerfal  prevalence ; what  fcenes  fhould  we  foon  behold  around  us  : 
in  public  affairs,  breach  of  faith,  and  anarchy  and  bloodfhed  ; in  private 
life,  fraud  and  diftruit,  and  perfidy,  and  whatever  can  degrade  the  human 
character,  and  poifon  the  comforts  of  focial  and  donieftic  intercourfe. 
Men  muft  retire  to  caves  and  deferts,  and  withdraw  from  a world  become 
too  bad  to  be  endured.” 
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may  therefore  at  leaft  hope  that  times  more  propitious  to 
the  interefts  of  humanity,  juftice  and  real  religion  will  ar- 
rive, when  the  Britifn  Parliament  fhall  collectively  manifeft 
the  fame  anxiety  to  wipe  away  this  reproach  from  the  nation, 
as  the  efforts  of  individuals  have  been  laudable  and  glorious. 

As  a friend  to  human  kind  we  have  given  ample  evidence 
to  Mr.  Wilberforce’s  character ; and  his  benevolent,  though 
hitherto  unfuccefsful  exertions  in  favour  of  an  injured  race  of 
men  muff  entitle  him  to  the  effeem  of  every  philanthropic. 
We  are  now  toconfider  him  in  another  but  not  lefs  refpe^fa- 
ble  character,  as  a friend  to  religion.  In  the  year  1797* 
Mr.  Wilberforce  publifhed  a work  entitled,  “ A Practical 
View  of  the  Prevailing  Religious  Syftem  of  Profefied  Chrif- 
tians,  in  the  higher  and  middle  clafles  in  this  Country,  con- 
trafted  with  real  Chriftianity.” 

This  work  had  a rapid  and  moff  extenfive  circulation  ; fe- 
veral  editions  of  it  were  fold  in  the  courfe  of  the  firft  year. 
It  was  foon  after  publifhed  in  a form  better  adapted  to  anfwer 
the  purpofes  of  thofe  Chriftians  who  conceived  it  a work 
proper  to  be  given  away  among  the  lower  clafles  of  fociety : 
and  many  thoufands  have  in  this  way  been  diffributed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  The  work  in  general  confiffs  of 
regular  efTays  on  almoft  every  branch  of  religion,  according 
to  the  Calviniftic  fyflem.  The  ffyle  in  which  it  is  written 
is  limple,  and  very  well  adapted  to  the  fubjedL* 

Notwithffanding 

* The  following  paflages  will  exhibit  to  the  reader  an  example  of  Mr, 
Wilberforce’s  ftyle  and  manner.  In  the  efiay  addrelfed  to  the  “ naturally 
rough  and  aujlore”  he  fays  : 

Among  men  of  the  world,  a youth  of  foftnefs  and  fweetnefs  will 
often  harden  into  infenfibility,  and  ffiarpen  into  morofenefs.  But  it  is  the 
office  of  Chriftianity  to  reverfe  this  order.  It  is  pleafing  to  witnefs  this 
blefled  renovation  : to  fee  as  life  advances  afperities,  gradually  fmoothing 
down,  and  roughnefses  mellowing  away  : while  the  fubjecft  of  this  happy 
change  experiences  within  increafing  meafures  of  comfort  which  he  dif- 
fuies  around  him,  and  feeling  the  genial  influence  of  that  heavenly  flame 
which  can  thus  give  life  and  warmth  and  adlion  to  what  had  hitherto  been 
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Notwithflanding  the  great  popularity  of  Mr.  Wilber- 
force’s  u Pra&ical  View,”  yet  by  many  denominations  of 
Chriflians  it  was  thought  to  pofTefs  but  a ftnall  (hare  of  that 
fpirit  ofmildnefs  and  charity  which  is  uniformly  recommend- 
ed both  in  the  precepts  and  example  of  their  common  Lord 
and  Mafter.  And  juftice  to  the  public  obliges  us  to  fay^ 
that  the  honourable  Member  for  Yorldhire  met  witb  an  able 
opponent  in  the  Rev.  Thomas  BeMham,  who  publifhed  a 
mafterly  Review  of  Mr.  Wilberforce’s  Treatife,  in  a feries 
of  Letters  to  a Lady. 

In  private  life,  Mr.  Wilberforce  is  faid  to  exhibit,  in  a 
very  eminent  degree,  that  humanity,  benevolence,  and  ftridl 
piety,  for  which  he  has  been  a public  advocate.  It  is  a diffi- 
culty, however,  not  eafily  to  be  folved,  that  a man  fortified  by 
fuch  principles,  fhould,  in  almoft  every  inftance,  have  been 
the  zealous  defender  of  the  prefent  war : a war  which  has 
been  as  defh*u6tive  to  Europeans  as  the  flave-trade  is  to  the 
fwarthy  African. 

About  three  years  ago,  Mr.  Wilberforce  married  Mils 
Spooner,  the  amiable  daughter  of  Ifaac  Spooner,  Efq.  a 

rigid  and  infenftble,  looks  up  with  gratitude  to  Him  who  has  fhed 
abroad  this  principle  of  love  in  his  heart  : m'traturque  novas  frondet  et  non 
Jua  poma * 

In  another  part  our  author,  alluding  to  the  times,  obferves  : 

“ Never  were  there  times  which  inculcated  more  forcibly,  than  thofe 
in  which  we  live,  the  wifdom  of  feeking  happinefs  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  viciflitUdes.  What  flriking  leffons  have  we  had  of  the  precarious 
tenure  of  all  iublunary  poffeflions!  Wealth  and  power  and  profperity,  how 
peculiarly  tranfitory  and  uncertain ! But  religion  difpenfes  her  choiceft 
cordials  in  the  feafons  of  exigence,  in  poverty,  in  exile,  in  ficknefs,  and  in 
death.  The  effential  fuperiority  of  that  fupport  which  is  derived  from  re- 
ligion is  lefs  felt,  at  leal*  it  is  lefs  apparent,  when  the  Chriftian  is  in  full  pof- 
feffion  of  riches  and  fplendour,  and  rank,  and  all  the  gifts  of  nature  and 
fortune.  But  when  all  thefe  are  fwept  away  by  the  rude  hand  of  time,  cr 
the  rough  blafrs  of  adverfity,  the  true  Chriftian  ftands,  like  the  glory  of 
the  foreft,  eredl  and  vigorous;  ftripped  indeed  of  his  fummer  foliage,  but 
more  than  ever  difcovering  to  the  obferving  eye  rhe  folid  ftrength  of  his  fub- 
{h.ntial  texture. 
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wealthy  and  popular  Merchant  of  the  town  of  Birmingham. 
By  this  union  heconfiderablv  improved  his  fortune,  and  con- 
fequently  augmented  the  fphere  of  his  ufefulnefs. 

In  perfon  Mr.  Wilherforce  is  below  the  middle  fize,  and 
{lender  j his  health  is  extremely  delicate.  The  leaft  exer- 
tion in  public  fpeaking  diforders  him.  This  conftitutional 
weaknefs  mult,  it  is  feared,  at  no  great  diftance  of  time,  de- 
prive his  country  of  the  benefit  of  that  eloquence  and  thofe 
parliamentary  exertions  which  have  been  celebrated  in  the  re- 
mote# corners  of  the  world. 


MRS.  CHARLOTTE  SMITH. 

SHOULD  it  appear  in  the  prefent  memoir  that  fuperior 
endowments  exempt  not  the  pofTefTor  from  the  accidents  and 
calamities  of  life,  or  that  even  in  fome  fituntions  they  add 
s poignancy  to  the  fenfe  of  thofe  calamities;  yet,  let  it  not  be 
forgotten,  that  a cultivated  imagination  pofTefTes  in  itfelf  an 
independant  fource  of  peculiar  and  appropriate  enjoyment, 
compared  with  which,  in  richnefs  and  variety,  the  pleafures 
of  fenfe  are  mean  and  fcanty.  When  wearied  with  the  fu- 
tility  of  fociety,  or  difeufted  with  its  vices,  it  is  the  privilege 
of  genius  to  retire  within  itfelf,  to  call  up,  with  creative 
power,  new’  worlds,  and  people  foli tude  with  ideal  beings. 
It  is  to  the  improved  tafte,  and  feeling  heart,  that  Nature^ 
unveiling  her  charms,  gives  a zeft  to  fimple  pleafures,  and 
iheds  over  ordinary  objects  a touching  grace. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith  was  the  daughter  of  Nicholas  Tur- 
ner, a gentleman  who  poiTefTed  from  his  father  and  elder  bro- 
ther, confiderable  eftates  in  the  counties  of  Surrey  and  Suf- 
iex.  Her  mother,  of  the  name  of  Tow  ers,  was  no  lefs  dif- 
tinguifhed  for  her  perfonal  charms  than  the  qualities  of  her 
j8oo— j8oi.  D Heart 
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heart  and  underftanding ; bat  cf  her  maternal  care  her  chil- 
dren were  unhappily  deprived,  when  the  eldeft,  the  fubjcdt 
of  this  memoir,  was  little  more  than  three  years  old  : her 
death,  was  the  fourceof  many  misfortunes,  fince  their  father, 
in  confequence  of  :t,  quitted  his  houfe  in  Surrey,  and  went 
abroad  fqr  fome  time,  leaving:  his  children  to  the  care  of  their 
mother’s  fitter,  who,  as  far  as  her  tendernefs  and  attention 
could  do  it,  made  up  to  them  the  lofs  they  had  futtaintd. 
But  when  a blow  fo  cruel  falls  on  a man  of  livelv  paftions, 
and  thus  deftroys  his  domettic  happinefs,  many  evils  eufiie 
from  the  eagernefs  with  which  a temporary  forgetfulnefs  is 
fought  by  mixing  with  the  world.  Returning  from  the  rour 
he  had  made,  in  hopes  of  diffipating  his  fgrtow,  Mr.  7' timer 
placed  his  children  at  fchool,  and,  when  the  eldeft  was  about 
ten'  years  old,  he  fold  his  ettate  at  Stoke, * near  Guildford,, 
and  his  family  refided  at  his  houfe  in  Sufiex,  oc  occafionally 
in  London,  for  the  purpofe  of  having  matters  to  attend  his 
two  daughters,  while  his  fon  was  placed  at  Wettmintter 
fchool. 

The  hours  of  the  eldeft  daughter  were  now  confirmed  in 
attempting  to  acquire,  at  a great  expence,  what  are  called  ac- 
comphihments.  But  certain  it  is,  that  either  from  her  in- 
ftrudtors  being  ill  chofen,.  or  becaufe  her  ft u dies  were  too 
foon  interrupted,  fhe  made  no  conitderable  progrefe  in  mufic, 
on  which  the  greateft  expence  was  lavished,  and  dedicated 
much  of  her  time  to  drawing,  with  a fondnefs  greater  than 
her  powers  of  execution,  at  leaft  in  drawing  landfcapes,  in 
which  the  fhortnefs  of  her  fight  precluded  her  from  attaining 
any  degree  of  perfedtion.  At  a more  mature  period  of  life 
fhe  wasaccuftomed  to  regret  the  time  thus  employed,  and  to 
wifh  that  file  had  rather  been  directed  in  ufeful  reading,  and 
in  the  ttudy  of  other  languages,  as  well  as  the  French,  acquir- 
ed in  her  early  infancy.  But  though  her  father,  no  contempt 

* Purchafed  by  Mr.  Dyfon,  fince  by  Mr.  Aldcrfley. 
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v tib!e  poet  himfelf,  encouraged  and  cherifhed  the  talents  he 
thought  he  obferved  in  his  daughter,  her  aunt,  whofe  care  (he 
was  ftill  under,  had  other  opinions  as  to  the  propriety  of  in- 
dulging  her  tafte  for  reading,  and  faw,  with  alarm,  that  her 
niece  palled,  and  (he  thought  wafted,  whole  days  in  hanging 
over  almoft  any  books  that  fell  in  her  way.  Such  books* 
therefore,  as  were  moft  likely  to  flatter  the  tafte  of  a young 
perfon,  were  abfoluteiy  prohibited  ; the  confequence  of  which 
was,  that  (he  feized,  with  indifcriminating  avidity,  all  that 
came  in  her  way ; by  this  means  acquiring  a fuperficial  ac- 
quaintance with  various  fubjeCts  of  knowledge,  that,  by 
awakening  her  curiofity,  led,  in  fubfequent  periods,  to  more 
complete  information. 

At  this  time  of  her  life,  tho'ugh  yet  at  an  age  when  moft 
girls  are  at  fchool,  Mrs.  Smith  was  taken  a great  deal  into 
company  ■,  and  almoft  all  the  gaiety  (he  ever  partook  of  was 
between  her  twelfth  and  fifteenth  year. 

But  from  the  diflipations  of  London,  in  fociety,  of  at  Jeaft 
a faftiionable  defcription,  and  from  what  (he  liked  better, 
wandering  amidft  the  romantic  beauties  of  that  part  of  Suf- 
fex  where  her  father’s  houfe  was  fituated,  the  time  was  now 
come  when  (he  was  to  be  removed.  Mr.  Turner  married  a 
fecond  wife,  who,  however  defective  in  the  qualities  pofleflfed 
by  the  firft,  had  one  advantage,  by  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  majority,  they  were  more  than  counterbalanced — a confi- 
derable  fortune.  Mr.  Turner,  forefeeing  that  his  daughters, 
she  eldeft  of  whom  had  attained  her  fifteenth  year,  would  pro- 
bably objeCt  to  the  authority  of  a ftep  mother,  fufrered  them 
to  remain,  for  fome  months,  under  the  protection  of  their 
aunt ; but  the  eldeft  daughter  was  foon  after  feen  and  admir- 
ed by  Mr.  Smith,  the  fon  of  a Weft  India  merchant,  of  conflder- 
able  fortune,  who  was  alfo  an  India  DireCtor.  Her  extreme 
youth,  to  which  the  elder  Mr.  Smith  had  an  objeCiion,  was 
no  longer  confidered  aslijehwhen  he  became  acquainted  with 
her  j and,  at  a period  of  life  when  the  laws  of  this  country 
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do  not  allow  that  a debt  of  ten  pounds  fhall  be  ^antra&ed, 
fhe  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Smith,  exchanged  the  pure  air 
of  her  native  country  for  a refideuce  (made  needlefely  fplen- 
did ) in  one  of  the  clofeft  and  inoft  disagreeable  lanes  in  the 
citv  of  London,  and  the  amufements  in  which  fhe  had  been 
perhaps  improperly  indulged,  for  footety  altogether  different^ 
when  her  defire  to  conform  to  the  wifhes  of  the  father  or  her 
hufband,  who  was  extremely  fond  of  her,  allowed  her  to  mix 
in  fociety  at  all. 

Much  of  her  time  was  dedicated  to  this  gentleman,  the 
elder  Mr.  Smith,  now  a widower,  having  fyn/ied  a feoonci 
wife;  and  to  amufe  him  fhe  confentcd  that  her  child  (for 
fhe  became  a mother  in  her  feventeenth  year),  fh.ould  almofb 
always  refide  with  him.  But  in  the  following  year,  a few 
days  only  after  the  birth  of  a fecond  fon,  this  lovely  infant 
was  carried  off  by  afore  throat-,  and  from  that  period  may  be 
dated  the  commencement  of  thofe  farrows  and.  anxieties, 
which.,.' with  unremitting  feverity,  have  purfued  her,  and  gi- 
ven to  her  productions  that  tinCIure  of  fadnefs  which  ha^ 
excited  in  every  feeling  heart  fo  lively  an  intereff.  The. 
diforder  that  robbed  her  of  this  child,  was  of  a nature /o  malig- 
nant and  infectious,  that  of  ail  her  houfehold,  only  herfelf  and 
the  new  born  infant  efcaped  it;  and  that  infant,  though  he  fur- 
vived  ten  years,  fuffered  fo  much  in  this  early  ffate  of  his 
exiftence,  for  want  of  the  care  which  is  then  fo  indifpenfabJy 
neceflary,  that,  his  feeble  and  declining  health  embittered  with 
the  moff  cruel  folicitude  the  life  of  his  mother,  who  loved  him 
with  more  than  ordinary  fondnefs. 

Mrs.  Smith,  deteffing  more  than  ever  the  refidence  in  the 
city,. and  being  indeed  unable  to  exift  in  it,  had  then  a fmall 
houfe  at  fome  diftatice,  where,  as  her  hufband  was  a good 
deal  in  town,  and  her  lifter  not  always  with  her,  ftie  lived 
very  much  alone,  occupied  folely  by  her  family,  now  in- 
creafed  to  three  children.  It  was  then  her  tafte  for  reading 

O 

revived,  ancl  Die  had  a fmall  library,  which  was  her  greateft 
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refource.  Her  (ladies,  however,  did  not  interfere  with  the 
care  of  her  children;  (he  nurfed  them  allherfelf,  and  ufually 
read  while  (he  rocked  the  cradle  of  one,  and  had,  perhaps, 
another  deeping  on  her  lap.  After  fome  changes  to  different 
houfes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  Mrs.  Smith's  fa- 
ther (now  married  to  that  aunt  of  Mr.  Smith’s  who  had 
brought  her  up)  purehafed  for  his  fon  a houfe  with  about 
an  hundred  acres  of  land  around  it,  called  Lys  Farm,  in 
Hampfliire,  and  the  father  undertook  the  whole  management  of 
the  Well  India  bufinefs,  though  he  was  now  far  advanced  in 
life.  At  this  place  the  family  of  Mrs.  Smith,  confiding  of 
five  fons  and  three  daughters,  was  occafionally  encreafed  by 
the  nephews  and  nieces  of  her  hufband,  now  orphans ; and 
in  confequence  of  lb  many  cares,  and  a large  edabli(hment, 
(for  Mr,  Smith  launched  into  farming  with  more  avidity  than 
judgment,  and  purehafed  other  parcels  of  land)  her  time 
was  fo  much  occupied,  that  but  little  leifure  was  left  her 
for  thofe  purfuits  (he  mod  delighted  in.  Surrounding  cir- 
cumdances,  however,  and  ill-judged  expences,  which  (he 
had  no  power  to  prevent,  rendered  her  extremely  unhappy  ; 
■and  when  a few  hours  of  the  folitude  (he  had  learned  to  love 
were  allowed  her,  her  thoughts  and  feelings  were  expreded 
in  fome  of  thofe  little  poems,  which  (lie  has  (ince  called 
Sonnets : but  (o  far  were  they  from  being  intended  for  the  pub- 
lic eye,  that  her  mod  intimate  friends  never  faw  them 
till  many  years  afterwards. 

Her  father  had  now  been  dead  fome  years,  and  Mr-. 
Smith’s  father  died  in  1776;  an  irreparable  Iofs  to  her,  towards 
whom  he  had  always  expreded  particular  affection,  and  of 
whom  his  opinion  was  luch,  that  he  appointed  her,  with  his 
widow  and  his  fon,  executrix  to  his  will;  a meafure  which 
her  being  a wife  rendered  ineffectual  as  to  any  prefent  power. 
His  will,  though  fortunately  it  provided  for  all  her  children 
then  born,  was  complex*  and  confufed ; and  the  trudees, 
who  were  alfo  appointed,  refuting  to  a<5t,  great  inconveni- 
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ence  enfued,  and  whoever  was  to  blame,  Mis.  Smith  and 
her  children,  now  nine  in  number,  were  finally  the  vi&ims. 

In  1782,  Mr.  Smith  lerved  the  office  of  Sheriff  for 
the  county  of  Southampton.  In  the  following  year 
came  a reverfe  of  fortune,  which,  however,  Mrs.  Smith 
had  expected,  and  vainly  endeavoured  to  avert:  it  de- 
manded all  her  fortitude,  and  all  the  affe&ion  fhe 
bore  her  children,  to  prevent  her  finking  under  its 
preffure.  On  a fubjedl  of  fo  much  delicacy  it  would 
be  improper  to  dwell:  thofe  who  witneffed  Mrs.  Smith’s 
condudl,  both  while  fhe  apprehended  the  evils  that  now 
overtook  her,  or  while  (lie  fuffered  under  them,  can 
alone  do  her  juftice,  or  can  judge,  at  lead  as  far  as  a Angle 
inilance  goes,  whether  the  mind  which  feels  the  enthufiafm 
of  poetry,  and  can  indulge  in  the  vifionary  regions  of  ro- 
mance, is  always  fo  enervated  as  to  be  unfitted  for  the  more 
arduous  tafks  and  feverer  trials  of  human  life.  Neither  the 
fears  of  entering  into  feenes  of  calamity,  nor  of  fuffering  in 
her  health,  already  weakened,  prevented  her  from  partaking 
the  lot  of  her  hufband,  with  whom  fhe  paffed  the  greater 
part  of,  feven  months  in  legal  confinement,  and  whofe  re- 
leafe  was,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  obtained  chiefly  by  her  in- 
defatigable exertions.  But  during  thefe  feven  months  fome 
of  her  hours  were  paffed  at  the  houfe  in  Hampfhire,  which 
was  now  to  be  fold,  under  fuch  circumflances  as  thofe  who, 
in  that  fad  hour,  deferted  her,  are  now  as  unwilling  to  hear 
of  as  file  is  to  relate  them.  What  were  then  her  fentiments 
in  regard  to  the  fummer  friends,  who  fo  little  a time  before 
had  courted  her  acquaintance,  and  delighted  in  her  company ! 
— Of  her  relations,  her  brother  only  never  fora  moment  re- 
laxed in  his  tendernefs  and  attention  towards  her,  or  in  fuch 
a&s  of  friendfhip  as  he  had  the  power  of  performing  to- 
wards her  hufband.  It  was  the  experience  fhe  acquired 
during  thefe  feven  months  of  the  chicanery  of  law , and  the 
turpitude  of  many  of  its  prfeforsj,  that , were  it  proper  to  en- 
ter into  the  detail,  would  July  jujlify  thofe  indignant  feelings, 
which , on  various  occafions , Jhe  has  not  heftated  to  exprefs. 
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It  was  during  this  period,  too,  that,  {haring  the  imprifon- 
rficnt  of  her  hufband,  fhe  was  firft  induced  to'  turn  her 
thoughts  towards  the  prefs,  and  to  try  whether  pecuniary 
advantage  could  not  be  obtained  by  printing  thofe  little 
pieces  of  poetry  which  {he  had  compofed  in  her  walks? 
(often  accompanied  by  her  children)  and  of  which  only  a 
l few  had  been  feen  by  one  or  two  of  her  moft  intimate 
friends.  To  her  children  the  27th  Sonnet*  particularly  al- 
ludes. 

It  occurred  to  her,  that  thefe  produ&ions  of  her  talents 
might,  in  the  reverfe  of  her  fortunes,  be  made  to  afford  a 
pecuniary  refource  : under  this  idea,  fhe  transcribed  fourteen 
*or  fifteen  Sonnets,  which  fhe  was  induced,  by  his  reputa-' 
iron  as  a publifher  in  the  falhioiiable  world,  to  offer  per- 
sonally to  Mr.  Dodllcy,  in  Pall-Mall.  This  gentleman’s 
reception  of  her,  which  imprefled  itfelf  on  her  memory, 
was  by  no  means  liberal  or  flattering.  Slightly  regarding 
the  manufcript,  he  allured  her,  that  for  Such  things"  there 
was  no  fale,  that  the  public  had  been  fatiated  with  Ihepherds 

* As  this  has  more  than  once  been  pirated,  and  latelyappeared  in  a newf- 
aper  with  the  name  of  a perfon  who  calls  himfelf  the  Reverend  Mr.  Some* 
thing  annexed  to  it,  it  is  printed  here  as  it  was  firft  written  about  the  year 

Sighing  I fee  yon  little  group  at  play. 

By  forrow  yet  untouch’d,  unhurt  by  care ; 

While  free  and  fportive  they  enjoy  to-day 
Content,  and  carelefs  of  to-morrow’s  fare; 

O,  happy  age  ! — when  Hope’s  unclouded  ray, 

Lights  their  green  path,  and  ptompts  their  fimple  irirth  ; 

• E’er  yet  they  feel  the  thorns  that  lurking  lay. 

To  wound  the  wretched  pilgrims  of  the  earth. 

Making  them  rue  the  hour  that  gave  them  birth, 

And  threw  them  on  a world  fo  full  of  pain, 

Where  prrsfperous  folly  treads  on  patient  worth, 

And,  to  deaf  pride;  misfortune  plead9  in  vain  1 
Ah  ! for  their  future  fate  how  many  fear» 

Opprefs  my  heart,  and  fill  mine  eyes  with  fears. 

and 
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and  fhepherdefles,  and  that  he  muft  decline  offering  money 
for  the  manufcript.  To  this  he  added  whimfically,  that  he 
(hould  not  objedl  to  print  the  poems — when,  {hould  any 
profit  ariie,  he  might  take  it  for  his  pains,  and,  fhould  there 
be  none,  their  would  be  no  great  harm  done.  Mrs.  Smith, 
as  may  be  fuppofed,  refufed  this  generous  propofal,  and  re- 
turned to  her  melancholy  abode,  fufficiendy  difcouraged  with 
her  firft  literaiy  adventure. 

Her  brother  then  defired  he  might  try  MefTrs.  Dilly,  in  the 
Poultry,  from  whom  there  was  reafon  to  expedf  greater  libe- 
rality ; but  one  of  thofe  gentlemen,  having  pcrufed  one  or 
two  of  the  Sonnets,  declared  he  had  no  opinion  of  their  fuc- 
cefs,  and  wholly  declined  any  treaty  refpedling  them. 

Thus  repulfed,  Mrs.  Smith  addreffed  herfclf,  through  the 
interpcfition  of*  an  acquaintance,  to  Mr.  Hayley,  then 
known  to  her  only  by  name,  though  he  refided  within  feven 
miles  of  her  father's  houfe  in  Sufiex,  and  had  long  been 
confidered  as  an  author  of  great  celebrity.  This  gentle- 
man, who  doubtlefs  appreciated  the  productions  offered  to 
his  perufal  with  the  tafteof  a poet,  did  credit  to  himfelf  by 
allowing  his  name  to  be  ufed  by  the  writer  in  a dedication. 
With  this  encouragement  Mrs.  Smith  returned  to  Mr. 
Dodfley,  and  agreed  with  him  for  the  publication  of  the 
poems  on  her  own  account.  The  immediate  fuccefsof  the 
thin  quarto  edition  more  than  juftified  its  author's  confi- 
dence; a fecond  edition  was  foon  called  for;  while  the  pro- 
fits of  the  work,  in  its  progrefs,  relieved  the  writer  from 
thofe  fciicitudes  for  her  children  which  had  weighed  down 
her  fpirits,  and  enabled  her  to  look  forward  with  fortitude 
to  the  period  which  {hould  difembarrafs  their  father’s  af- 
fairs.* 

Whatever 

4 * ‘J 

* The  popularity  of  thefe  exquifite  little  poems,  which  have  paffed  through 
numerous  editions,  fufficiently  teftitics  their  merit : while;  the  imagination 
is  gratified  and  delighted  by  the  rich,  poetic  imagery  with  which  they 
abound  ; their  melody,  fueling  and  pathos  touch  the  heart,  awaken  its  fym- 
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Whatever  fatisfa&ion  Mrs.  Smith  derived  from  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  her  firft  literary  adventure,  and  the  public  apprecia-' 
tion  of  her  talents,  her  fituation  allowed  her  no  leifure  for 

their 


pathies,  and  fdEe  on  its  affections.  The  character  and  fituation  of  the  au- 
thor are,  in  the  three  following  fonnets,  defcribed  in  a manner  too  appro- 
priate and  affecting  to  require  an  apology  for  their  afiertion. 

SONNET  I. 

The  partial  Mufe  has,  from  my  earlieft  hours, 

Smil’d  on  the  rugged  path  I’m  doom’d  to  tread; 

And  ftill,  with  fportive  hand,  has  fnatch’d  wild  flowers, 

To  weave  fantaftic  garlands  for  my  head  : 

But,  far,  far  happier  is  the  lot  of  thofe 
Who  never  learn’d  her  dear  delufive  art ; 

Which,  while  it  decks  the  head  with  many  a rofe, 

Referves  the  thorn  to  fefter  in  the  heart. 

For  ftill  (he  bids  foft  Pity’s  melting  eye 

Stream  o’er  the  ills  (he  knows  not  to  remove, 

Points  every  pang,  and  deepens  every  figh 
Of  mourning  friendfliip,  or  unhappy  love. 

Ah ! then  how  dear  the  Mufe’s  favours  coft, 

If  thofe  paint  forrow  bcft — who  feel  it  moft. 

SONNET  XL  VII. 

T®  Fancy. 

I 

Thee,  Queen  of  Shadows!— fliall  I ftill  invoke. 

Still  love  the  fcenes  thy  fportive  pencil  drew, 

When  on  mine  eyes  the  early  radiance  broke, 

Which  fhew’d  the  beauteous  rather  than  the  true ! 

Aias ! long  fince  thofe  glowing  tints  are  dead, 

And  now  ’tis  thine  in  darkeft  hues  to  drefs 
The  fpot  where  pale  Experience  hangs  her  head, 

O’er  the  fad  grave  of  murder’d  Happinefs! 

Thro’  thy  falfe  medium,  then,  no  longer  view’d, 

May  fancied  pain  and  fancied  pleafure  fly  ; 

AndJ,  as  from  me  all  thy  dreams  depart, 

Be  to  my  wayward  deftiny  fubdued  : 

Nor  feck  perfection  with  a poet’s  eye. 

Nor  fuffer  anguifh  with  a poet’s  heart! 
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their  culture:  entangled  in  legal  perplexities,  and  occupied 
with  cares  for  her  family,  her  hours  were  confumed  in  la- 
bours and  folicitudes  but  little  favourable  to  the  mufe. 

Bv  this  time  an  arrangement  was  made  througn  the  inter- 
pofition  of  a court  or  law.  The  eftate  and  efte£ts  of  the 
elder  Mr.  Smith  were  put  into  truft,  and  Mr.  Smith’s  rela- 
tions confented  to  his  being  liberated.  Their  names,  as 
well  as  of  the  truftees  into  whofe  hands  the  property  now 
paired,  are  purpofely  omitted. 

After  a day  of  exceflive  fatigue,  which  had  fucceeded  to 
the  mod  cruel  folicitudes,  Mrs.  Smith  at  length  experienced 
the  fatisfa&ion,  (the  deed  of  trud  having  been  figned)  of 
beholding  her  hufband  freed  from  his  confinement,  and 
accompanied  him  immediately  into  Suflex,  where  their 


SONNET  XLII. 

Compofed during  a Walk  on  the  Downs , in  ISevtniier,  1 7^7* 

The  dark  and  pillowy  cloud,  the  fallow  trees. 

Seem  o’er  the  ruins  of  the  year  to  mourn; 

And,  cold  and  hollow  the  inconftant  breeze. 

Sobs  thro’  the  falling  leaves  and  wither’d  fern. 

O’er  the  tall  brow  of  yonder  chalky  bourn, 

The  evening  fliades  their  gather’d  darknefs  fling, 

While,  by  the  lingering  light,  I fcarce  difcern 
The  fhrieking  night-jar  * fail  on  heavy  wing. 

Ah  ! yet  a little and  propitious  Spring, 

Crown'd  with  frefli  flowers,  fhall  wake  the  woodland  ftrain  : 

But  no  gay  change  revolving  ftafons  bring, 

To  call  forth  pleafure  from  the  foul  of  pain ; 

Bid  fyren  Hope  refume  her  long  loft  part, 

And  chace  the  vulture  Care — that  feeds  upon  the  heart. 

* The  night-jar  or  night*>hawk,  or  fern  owl,  lefs  than  a rook,  is  fre- 
quently feen  of  an  evening  on  the  Downs.  It  has  a fhort  heavy  flight, 
then  refts  on  the  ground,  and  again,  uttering  a mournful  cry,  flits  be- 
fore th  e traveller,  to  whom  its  appearance  is  luppofed  by  the  peafants  to 
portepd  misfortune. 
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family  remained  under  the  care  of  their  maternal  uncle. 
Her  fenfations  on  this  occafion  are  thus  deferibed  in  a letter 
to  a friend  : — 

u It  was  on  the  2d  day  of  July  that  we  commenced  our 
journey.  For  more  than  a month  I had  (hared  the  reftraint 
of  my  hufband,  in  a prifon,  amidft  feenes  of  mifery,  of 
vice,  and  even  of  terror.  Two  attempts  had,  fine©  my  laffc 
refidence  among  them,  been  made  by  the  prifoners  to  pM- 
cure  their  liberation,  by  blowing  up  the  walls  of  the  houfe. 
Throughout  the  night  appointed  for  this  enterprize,  I re- 
mained drefled,  watching  at  the  window,  and  expeCting 
every  moment  to  witnefs  contention  and  bloodflied,  or,  per- 
haps, be  overwhelmed  by  the  projected  explofion.  After  fuch 
feenes,  and  fuch  apprehenfions,  how  delicioully  foothing  to 
my  wearied  fpirits  was  the  foft,  pure  air  of  the  fummer’s 
morning,  breathing  over  the  dewy  grafs,  as  (having  flept 
one  night  on  the  road)  we  patted  over  the  heaths  of  Surry! 
My  native  hills  at  length  burft  upon  my  view — I beheld  once 
more  the  fields  where  I had  patted  my  happieft  days,  and, 
amidft  the  perfumed  turf  with  which  one  of  thofe  fields  was 
ftrewn,  perceived,  with  delight,  the  beloved  groupe,  from 
whom  I had  been  fo  long  divided,  and  for  whofe  fate  my  af- 
fections were  ever  anxious.  The  tranfports  of  this  meet- 
ing were  too  much  for  my  exhaufted  fpirits.  After  all  my 
fufferings  I began  to  hope  I might  tafte  content,  or  expe- 
rience at  leaft  a refpite  from  calamity.”* 

This  interval  of  joy  and  hope  appears  to  have  been  tran- 
fient— 

“ A fpot  of  azure,  in  a cloudy  fky, 

A funny  ifland,  in  a ftormy  main.”f 

Innured 

* However  honourably  a fight  of  this  letter  has  been  obtained,  an  apo- 
logy is  yet  perhaps  due  to  the  writer  for  its  ir.fertion. 

1*  Scott’s  Poems. — Or,  as  is  ftill  more  elegantly  expreffed  by  Mrs. 
Smith  in  her  Sonnet  on  the  Exile 

And 
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Inured  to  difappointment,  (he  endeavoured  to  arm  her- 
feU  with  patience;  the  confcioufnefs  of  merit  and  rectitude 
is>  in  fome  degree,  its  own  reward  : her  children,  whofe 
number  was  now  likely  to  receive  an  increafe,  infpired  with 
fortitude  their  unhappy  mother,  for  whom  new  and  accu- 
mulated misfortunes  were  yet  in  (tore. 

To  a friend  they  were  again  indebted  for  perfection  : 
to  preferve  the  freedom  of  Mr.  Smith,  fo  recently  acquired, 
an  immediate  retreat  to  the  Continent  became  neceffary ; 
thither,  ignorant  of  the  language,  he  was  attended  by  his 
wife.  The  prefence  of  Mrs.  Smith  being  requifite  in  Eng- 
land, (he  remained  only  one  day  with  her  hufband  at  Dieppe, 
whence  (he  returned  in  the  fame  packer,  and  was  at  home 
before  her  abfence  had  been  perceived.  All  her  efforts 
were  now  to  be  renewed,  and  another  interval  of  melan- 
choly to  be  endured,  while,  in  circumftances  which  rendered 
her  exertions  both  hazardous  and  painful,  (he  fought  to  ar- 
range their  perplexed  affairs.  Her  negociations  proving 
fruitlefs,  Mr.  Smith  was  compelled  to  remain  abroad,  where* 
becoming  acquainted  with  fome  Engli(h  gentlemen,  he  was 
perfuaded  to  hire  a large  but  comfortlefs  chateau,*  in  Upper 
Normandy,  the  refidence,  fome  time  before,  of  a Scottifh 
nobleman  and  his  brothers.  The  furniture  was  purchafed  at 
five  times  its  value,  and  thither  was  Mrs.  Smith,  with  her 
children,  diredted  to  repair. 

Of  this  expedition  (he  thus  writes,  in  a letter  to  a 
friend  . — 

u My  voyage  was  without  accident;  but  of  my  fubfe- 
quent  journey,  in  a dark  night  of  Odtober,  through  the 
difrnal  hollows  and  almoff  impaffable  chafms  of  a Norman 


And  if  a flattering  cloud  appears  to  (hew, 

The  fancied  femblance  of  a diftant  foil, 

Then  melts  away — anew  his  fpirits  fail,  * 

While  the  lall  hope  but  aggravates  his  woe  I 

Seat  or  maufton-houfe. 
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erofs-road,  I coyld  give  a moft  tremendous  account.  My 
children,  fatigued  almoft  to  death,  harrafled  by  fea-ficknefs, 
and  afionilhed  at  the  firange  noifes  of  the  French  poftillions, 
whofe  language  they  did  not  underftand,  crept  clofe  to  me* 
while  I carefully  fupprefied  the  doubts  1 entertained  whether 
it  were  poifible  for  us  to  reach,  without  fame  fatal  accident, 
the  place  of  our  dofiination.  In  the  fituation  I then  was* 
it  was  little  fhort  of  a miracle  that  my  confiitution  refilled, 
rot  merely  the  fatigues  of  the  journey,  with  fo  many  little 
beings  clinging  about  me  (the  youngefi,  whom  I bore  in 
my  arms,  fcarce  two  years  old)  but  the  inconveniencies  that 
awaited  my  arrival  at  our  new  abode,  in  which  no  accommo- 
dation was  prepared  for  rpy  weary  charges.” 

In  this  melancholy  ea;ile  was  Mrs,  Smith  defiined  to  re- 
train during  a fevere  winter,  and  a fcarcity  of  fuel,  which 
excited  the  turbulence  of  the  peafantry  : wood  being  at 
that  period  farmed  in  Normandv,  for  the  profit  of  the 
King,  no  quantity  could  be  purchafed  but  of  the  contradlors 
at  Dieppe,  which,  at  the  difiance  of  twelve  Norman  miles, 
amounted  almofi  to  an  abfolute  prohibition. 

Thefe  circumfiances,  with  other  fources  of  fatigue  and 
vexation,  the  feverity  of  the  weather,  her  delicate  and  peril- 
ous fituation,  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  and  at  a diftance 
from  all  proper  afiifiance  and  accommodation,  added  to  the 
melancholy  refieClions  with  which  file  regarded  the  probable 
ijnereafe  to  her  family,  nearly  bore  down  her  fpirits ; pof- 
fefied  with  the  conviction  that  (he  fhould  not  furvive  the 
approaching  hour,  for  feveral  weeks  (he  never  parted  with 
her  children  of  an  evening  without  a prefage  that  they  fhould 
meet  no  more.  But — “ God  tempers  the  wind  to  thefhorn 
lamb” — the  period  fo  much  dreaded  palled  over  in  fafety, 
and  another  fon  was  added  to  the  family.  Mrs.  Smith  re- 
covered more  fpeedily  from  her  confinement  than  in  the  days 
pf  her  p.rofperity  and  indulgence ; hardfhip  and  exertion 
had  pofiibly  firengthened  her  frame;  it  is  <c  when  the  mind’s 
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free  that  the  body’s  delicate.”  In  the  midft  of  depriva- 
tions, to  which  they  had  been  but  little  accuftomed,  and  in- 
conveniencies  of  various  kinds,  the  whole  family,  in  their 
forlorn  abode,  continued  to  enjoy  uninterrupted  health. 

But  this  advantage,  whether  derived  from  a life  of  hardy 
activity,  or  from  the  falubrity  of  the  climate,  did  not 
compenfate  for  the  excemve  expenccs  attending  on  their 
infulated  fituation  ; while  many  other  circumftances  com- 
bined to  cnovince  them  of  the  expediency  of  Mrs.  Smith’s 
return  to  England  with  her  family. 

Having  fent  before  her  the  three  eldeft  boys,  Mrs.  Smith, 
with  feven  children,  the  voungeft  fcarcely  two  months  old 
prepared  to  follow:  the  family  were  to  depend  for  fiippprt 
on  the  exertions  of  the  mother,  who  was  likewife  charged 
with  the  negociation  of  her  hufband’s  affairs.  Her  efforts, 
to  procure  his  return  proved  not  unfuccefsful  : many  weeks, 
bad  notelapfed  before  they  once  more  found  themfelves  to- 
gether at  the  houfe  in  Suffex.  This  fituation  proving  too 
expensive,  they  removed  to  the  old  family  houfe  of  the 
Mills,  at  Woolbeding,  a village  once  the  reftdence  of 
Otway.  It  was  there  the  26th  Sonnet,.  ct  To  the  River 
Avon,”  was  written.  But  calamity  of  a nature  which  no 
exertions  could  avert,  and  the  fenfe  of  which  nothing  could 
affuage,  ftill  purfuedher.  Not  long  after  her  eldeft  fon  had 
left  her  to  go  out  as  a writer  to  Bengal,  a fatal  fever  de- 
prived her  alfo  of  thefecond,  after  only  a few  hours  illnefs; 
and  all  the  others  were  affe&ed  by  the  fame  dreadful  diftemper, 
which  nearly  coft  the  lives  of  two  of  them.  This  addi- 
tional diftrefs  was,  however  to  be  contended  with : a part 
of  it  might,  fhe  thought,  be  alleviated,  by  having  again 
recourfe  to  her  pen;  but  diftrufting  her  powers  in  the  com- 
pofition  of  original  profe,  {he  hazarded  the  translation  of  a 
little  French  novel,  written  by  the  Abbe  Prevoft,  which 
fhe  had  begun  as  an  exercife  in  Normandv.  This  per- 
formance was,  without  a name,  fold  for  a very  fmall  fum5 
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when  the  tranflator  applied  herfelf  to  the  fele&ion  of  extra- 
ordinary ftories,  from  authenticated  trials,  as  recorded  in  a 
fet  of  books,  in  old  French,  entitled,  Les  Caufes  Celebres.  . 
This  work,  publifhed  under  the  title  of  The  Romance  of 
Real  Life,  for  which  an  inconfiderahle  compenfation  was  ob- 
tained, coft  the  tranilatora  great  deal  of  trouble,  aggravated 
by  the circum fiances  under  which  it  was  executed. 

It  is  fo  difficult  to  fpeak  with  requifite  delicacy  of  per- 
fons  yet  living,  that  particulars  are  avoided:  and  it  is  only 
neceffiiry  to  fay,  that  Mr.  Smith  again  going  abroad,  fhe  re- 
£ded  with. her  children  in  a fmail  cottage,  in  another  part 
of  Suffex,  where,  her  time  being  lefs  interrupted,  fhe  en- 
larged, with  many  beautiful  additions,  the  collection  of 
fmail  poems,  which,  under  the  title  of  Elegiac  Sonnets, 
were  publifhed,  for  the  third  time,  embcllifhed  with  plates, 
by  fuhfcription.  This  mode  of  publication,  to  which  the 
affent  cf  the  author  had  been  with  difficulty  procured,  muff, 
to  a delicate  and  independent  fpirit,  be  ever  repugnant:  on 
fuch  a fpirit  the  mod  humiliating  pangs  are  inflidted  by  the 
vulgar  pride  of  wealth,  and  ihe  oftentation  of  patronage. 
If,  from  this  painful  experience,,  Mrs.  Smith,  in  fome  in- 
fiances, wras  not  exempted,  in  others  fhe  tailed  the  fweet- 
nefs,  fo  affedling  to  a fenfible  heart,  of  receiving  obliga-. 
lions,  the  value  of  which  was  enhanced  a ihoufand-fold  by 
the  grace  and  kir.dnefs  with  which  they  were  conferred. 

It  was  during  her  refidence  in  this  cottage  that,  in  the 
courfe  of  about  eight  months,  fhe  compofedthe  novel  of  Em- 
meline ; and  though  fcarcely  a year  had  elapfed  before  fhe 
was  under  the  neceffity  of  quitting  her  peaceful  abode,  and 
?g ain  engaging  in  attempts  to  arrange  affairs,  which  thofe 
concerned  feemed  to  delight  in  entangling;  the  novel  of 
Ethelinde  followed  within  the  next  year.  Her  induftrv  alone 
enabled  her,  during  this  period,  to  fupport  her  family,  for,  of 
the  intereft  of  her  own  fortune,  only  a fmail  fhaie  remained 
annually  to  her,  and  that  was  irregulariv  paid. 
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Though  no  longer  in  the  abfolute  feclufion  of  a cottage, 
Mrs.  Smith  devoted  herfelf  entirely  to  her  children,  and  to 
that  fpecies  of  labour  by  which  fhe  could  aflift  them  moll: 
effectually.  She  was  now  in  the  place  of  both  parents  ; 
and  while  fhe  faw  them  healthy  and  happy,  her  application 
to  the  defk  was  rather  a matter  of  delight  than  of  complaint, 
though  her  health  began  to  foffer  confiderably. 

From  1791  till  1793,  her  time  was  occupied  in  preparing 
materials,  and  in  the  compofition  of  the  novels  of  Celeftina, 
Defmond,  and  The  Old  Manor  Houfe,  while,  amidft  ficti- 
tious  feenes  and  ideal  beings,  fl^e  fought  to  elude  for  a while 
the  fad  realises  of  life. 

The  penalties  and  difeouragements  attending  the  profef- 
fion  of  an  author  fall  upon  women  with  a double  weight;  to 
the  curiofity  of  the  idle  and  the  envy  of  the  malicious  their 
fex  affords  a peculiar  incitement:  arraigned,  not 'merely 
as  writers,  but  as  women , their  characters,  their  con- 
duit, even  their  perfonal  endowments  become  the  fob- 
jects  of  fevere  inqu.ifition  : from  the  common  allowances 
claimed  by  the  fpecies,  literary  women  appear  only  to  be  ex- 
empted : in  detecting  their  errors  and  expofing  their  foibles, 
malignant  ingenuity  is  active  and  unwearied — vain  would  be 
the  hope  to  fhield  themfelves  from  detraction,  by  the  fevereft 
prudence,  or  the  moft  entire  feclufion  : wanton  malice,  in  the 
failure  of  facts,  amply  foppiies  materials  for  defamation,  while, 
from  the  anguiih  of  wounded  delicacy,  the  gratification  of  de- 
mons feems  to  be  extracted.  Befides  her  (haring  as  a lite- 
rary woman  this  general  and  moft  unjuft  perfecution,  Mrs. 
Smith  individually  created  enemies  by  the  zeal  and  perfeve- 
rance  with  which  fhe  endeavoured  to  obtain  juftice  for  her 
children,  of  men  who  hated  her  in  proportion  as  they  had  in- 
jured  her. 

The  fituation  of  Mrs.  Smith  was  not  likely  to>  exempt  her 
from  thefe  difadvantages,  to  which  her  fenfihihty  rendered 
her  peculiarly  vulnerable : but  in  the  refpect  and  affection 
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of  the  few  who  had  minds  to  appreciate  her  talents,  or  hearts 
to  fympathife  in  her  unmerited  fufferings,  file  fought  and 
found  confolation. 

But  whatever  v/as  the  perfeverance  or  the  fuccefs  of  Mrs. 
Smith  as  an  author,  the  talk  file  had  undertaken  was,  not- 
wiih (landing  the  filial  tendernefs  of  her  fon  in  India,  more 
than  (he  could  execute.  Years  pafled  on;  but  the  perfons 
entrufted  with  the  property  made  no  progrefs  in  difembarraf- 
fing  tfie  eftate  of  her  children’s  grand-father ; they,  on  the 
■contrary,  gave  it  up  to  the  plunder  of  W eft  India  agents.  In 
the  confequentdifperfion  of  her  family,  fhe  loft  the  folace  and 
reward  o(  her  labours.  In  September  1793,  her  third  fon, 
who  ferved  as  an  enfign  in  the  twenty-fourth  regiment,  loft: 
his  leg  before  Dunkirk.  Scarcely  had  file  learned  to  confi- 
der  with  calmnefs  this  accident,  when  a heavier  calamity  befel 
her,  in  the  death  of  her  fecond  and  moft  beloved  daughter, 
who  expired  within  two  years  after  her  marriage  to  a man, 
whofe  knowledge  ofiher  worth  rendered  the  fate  of  the  fur- 
vivor  moft  deferving  of  commiferation.  u How  lovely  and 
how  beloved  (he  was  (fays  her  affii&ed  mother  in  a letter  to 
friend;,  thofe  only  who  knew  her  can  tell.  In  the  midft  of 
perplexity  anddiftrefs,  till  thelofs  of  my  child,  which  fell  like 
the  hand  of  death  upon  me,  I could  yet  exert  my  faculties; 
and,  in  the  confcioufnefs  of  refource  which  they  afforded  to 
me,  experience  a fentiment  not  diftimilar  to  that  of  the  Me- 
dea of  Corneille,  who  replied  to  the  enquiry  of  her  confidant 
* — c Where  now  are  your  refources  ? — In  rnyfelf!” 

T wo  years  after  the  death  of  her  daughter,  Mr$.  Smith  was 
induced,  by  continued  ojjpreftion,  once  more  to  repair  to 
London,  in  the  hope  of  refeuing  her  children  from  the  hands 
of  thofe  who  had  now  held  their  eftate,  fince  17&4,  with  fo 
jirfle  attention  to  their  intereft,  that  it  feemed  every  year  to 
^.iminifli  in  value. 

Wearied  and  baffled  by  a feries  of  iniquitous  proceedings 
and  hopelefsof  redrefs,  ILe  was  about  to  relinquiih  her  efforts, 
i8co — -1801.  E and 
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and  return  to  her  family,  when  an  unexpected  event  gave  a 
turn  to  their  affairs.  The  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Smith,  the 
claims  of  whofe  family  had  been  the  principal  excufe  for  the 
detention  of  his  father’s  effeCts,  made  offers  of  accommodation, 
and  the  corrtpromife  was  too  defirable  to  be  declined  $ but  in 
a compliance  with  the  terms  affiftance  was  necefiary.  In 
this  dilemma  Mrs.  Smith  ftated  the  fituation  of  the  bufinefs 
to  a nobleman,  whofe  character  derives  luftre  from  the  libe- 
rality of  his  mind,  rather  than  from  the  accidents  of  fortune 
and  defcent.  By  this  gentleman,  to  whofe  benevolence  her 
family  had  been  already  indebted,  and  who,  acquainted  with 
the  circumftances  of  their  oppreffion,  had  made  previous  ef- 
forts for  their  redrefs,  Mrs.  Smith  was  enabled  to  avail  her- 
felf  of  the  tendered  propofal.  Artificial  delays  protraCted  the 
bufinefs  yet  eighteen  months:  it  was  at  length,  with  all  the 
certainty  of  which  Weft  India  affairs  are  capable,  finally  de- 
termined, when  Mrs.  Smith  had  the  fatisfaCtion  of  feeing  her 
children  reftored  to  their  rights.  In  a bufinefs  thus  entangl- 
ed and  complicated,  much  yet  remained  to  be  done,  and  many 
years  muft  probably  elapfe  before  the  remembrance  or  confe- 
quencesof  paft  fufferfngs  can  be  effaced.  But,  for  the  con- 
fumption  of  time,  the  wafte  of  powers,  and  the  ravages  of 
health,  who  can  recompence  the  mother,  whofe  wounded 
fpirit  and  broken  conftitution  excites,  even  now,  in  the  minds 
of  her  friends,  the  moft  painful  folicitude  for  her  valuable 
life  ? Who  is  he,  that,  with  a foul  capable  of  fvmpathy,  or 
a mind  acceflible  to  the  charm  of  genius,  will  refufe  to  join 
in  the  wifh,  that  in  the  reCtitude  of  her  own  heart,  in  the 
confci'oufnefs  of  duties  performed,  in  the  refources  afforded 
bj'  an  improved  urtderftanding  and  a cultivated  tafte,  in  the 
grateful  tendernefs  of  her  family,  and  the  cordial  affection  of 
her  friends,  this  admirable  and  unfortunate  woman  may  at' 
length  find  her  reward  ! 

Befide  the  works  already  defcribed,  Mrs.  Smith  is  the  au- 
thor of  fome  other  novels,  among  which.  The  Old  Manor 
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Houfe  holds  a diftinguifhed  place.  If,  in  the  hurry  of  com- 
pofition,  interrupted  by  diftradling  cares,  her  ftyle  is  fome- 
times  negligent,  and  often  diffufe,  an  elevation  of  fentiment, 
a refinement  of  tafte,  a feeling,  a delicacy,  breathes  through 
her  productions,  that  by  moving  the  affeCtions  and  engaging 
the  fympathy  of  the  reader,  excites  a lively  and  permanent 
intereft. 


lieutenant-general 

SIR  RALPH  ABERCROMBY. 

AMONG  the  military  commanders  of  the  prefent  period, 
tioone  has'obtained  greater  or  more  juft  celebrity,  for  his  vir- 
tues as  a man,  and  his  abilities  as  an  officer,  than  the  fubjedfc 
of  this  memoir.  Y 

Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  is  of  a very  ancient  and  diftin- 
guiffied  family  in  North-Britain,  poftefted  of  an  eftate  bearing 
the  fame  name.  His  father  had  a numerous  family,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  cuftom  of  the  country  which  gave  them  birth, 
t,he  fons  were  deftined  for  aClive  employments.*  Each  of 

E 2 the 

* Thus  we  find  one  of  the  brothers  of  Sir  Ralph  brought  up  to  the  law, 
Another  to  maritime  pursuits,  and  two  more  to  a military  life.  The  fenior 
filled,  with  great  reputation  tp  his  character,  the  honourable  office  of  a. 
Lord  of  Seffion,  in  which  he  died.  The  next  brother  entered  into  the 
ica-fervice  of-  the  Ealt-India  Company,  and  made  feveral  voyages  as  a 
Commander  of  one  of  their  (hips,  retiring  from  the  fatigues  of  duty,  with 
a wife  he  had  married  in  India,  and  with  a confiderahle  fortune.  lie  died 
in  the  year  179a  ; and,  to  the  furprize  of  the  world,  and  the  difappoint* 
ment  of  his  neared  relations,  left  almofi  the  whole  of  his  property  to  his 
lady,  who  was  married  foon  after  tc  her  folicitor,  but  furvived  that  connec- 
tion only  a (hort  time.  From  the  nature  of  her  wifi,  the  laft  hope  of  the; 
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the  brothers  in  his  peculiar  profeftion,  has  been  engaged  in 
fupporting  the  State,  in  fome  one  of  its  departments  or  do- 
minions, and  Sir  Ralph  has  no  lefs  exerted  himfelf  in  the 
fame  caufe,  on  different  Rations,  and  in  diffimilar  cli- 
mates. 

The  fir  ft  commiftion  he  bore  was,  as  cornet  of  the  3d 
dragoon  guards,  into  which  he  entered  on  the  23d  May, 
1756.  He  obtained  a lieutenancy  in  the  fame  regiment  on 
the  19th  February,  1760;  and  continued  in  this  corps  till 
the  24th  April,  1762,  when  he  obtained  a company  in  the  3d 
horfe.  In  this  laft  regiment  he  rofe  to  the  rank  of  major  and 
lieutenant-colonel,  to  the  former  on  the  6th  of  June,  1770, 
apd  to  the  latter  the  19th  May,  1 773.  In  November  1780, 
he  was  included  in  the  lift  of  brevet  colonels,  aifd  on  the  3d 
«f  the  fame  month,  next  year,  was  made  colonel  of  the  103d, 
or  King’s  Irifli  infantry,  a new  raifed  regiment,  but  which 

Cr  plain’s  relations  was  extinguifhed.  The  Conveyancer  had,  in  one  fhorl 
trip  to  the  land  of  Matrimony,  poffeffed  himfelf  of  all  which  the  indefati- 
gable navigator  had  amaffed  in  his  feveral  voyages  acrofs  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  Oceans.  But  as  no  part  of  the  family  could  be  faid  to  be  in  ftraiten- 
ed  circumftanccs,  this  unexpe&ed  event  was  accompanied  with  very  little 
regret.  So  fjr  as  concerned  our  General  himfelf,  whofe  difpofition  is  the 
reverfe  of  mercenary,  the  transfer  of  his  brother’s  property  from  his  family, 
did  not  lefien,  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  the  affedtion  he  bore  his  memory. 
James,  a third  brother  of  the  General,  was  kiled  in  America,  in  the  hard-  / 
contefted  battle  of  Bunker’s-hill.  He  was  at  the  time  a lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  azd  foot.  His  furviving  brother  Robert,  is  not  behind  him  in  mili- 
tary rwik.  He  is  at  this  time  colonel  of  the  75th,  or  Highland  regiment, 
lately  flationed  at  Bombay,  the  prefidency  of  which  derived  fignal  benefits 
from  its  Colonel’s  adlive  zeal,  and  approved  {kill.  His  judicious  and  fuccefs- 
-ful  march  acrofs  a vafe  extent  of  country,  to  tffedl  a jundHon  with  the  army 
of  Lord  Cornwallis,  at  Seringapatam,  in  1792,  may  be  confidered  as  having 
tended  to  fecure  the  Eaft-lndia  ptfifeflions  in  the  Carnatic,  againft  that  once 
refflefs  and  afpiring  prince,  Tippoo  Sultan;  and  well  entitled  him  to  ftid- 
ceed  a?  Commander  in  Chief  of  his  Majefiy’s  and  the  Eaft-lndia  Company’s 
forces  in  Bengal.  , 
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being  reduced  at  the  peace  in  1783,  the  Colonel  was  placed 
on  half-pay.  On  the  28th  September,  1787,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  on  the  17th  Sep- 
tember, 1790,  he  obtained  the  command  of  the  69th  regi- 
ment of  foot,  from  which,  in  April,  J792,  he  was  removed  to 
an  older  corps,  viz.  the  6th,  from  which  he  was  again  re- 
moved, the  5th  November,  1795,  to  the  7th  regiment  of 
dragoons. 

Sir  Ralph  was  employed  on  the  Continent,  foon  after  the 
,prefent  war  broke  out.  On  the  25th  of  April,  17935  he  had 
the  local  rank  of  lieutenant-general  conferred  on  him  ; and, 
although  the  ultimate  ifiue  of  t’hofe  two  campaigns  afford 
but  a fmall  amount  of  glory  for  the  nioft  meritorious  officers 
to  emblazon  their  military  efcutcheons  with,  yet  Sir  Ralph 
was  entitled  to  a full  (hare.  He  enjoyed  on  all  occafions 
not  only  the  efteem,  but  the  confidence^  of  the  Duke  of 
York. 

He  commanded  the  advanced  guard  in  the  a&ion  on  the 
heights  at  Cateau,  April  16th,  1794.  The  Duke  of  York, 
in  his  difpatches  relative  to.  this  affair,  makes  the  following 
commendatory  reprefentation  of  his  conduct  ; u I have  par- 
ticular obligations  to  Lieutenant-general  Sir  William  Er- 
tkine,  as  well  as  to  Major-general  Abercromby.”  His 
Royal  Highnefs  further  adds,  in  his  difpatches  of  the  19th  of 
May:  u The  abilities  and  coolnefs  with  which  Lieutenant- 
geneial  Abercromby,  and  Major-general  Fox  conduced  their 
different  corps,  under  thefe  trying  circumftances,  require 
that  I fhould  particularly  notice  them.”  The  Lieutenant- 
general  was  wounded  at  Nimeguen,  the  27th  of  October 
following. 

' No  part  of  the  fervice  of  this  able  officer  had  ever  been  fit 
painful  to  him,  or  called  fo  forcibly  upon  his  humanity  and 
exertion,  as  the  duty  he  performed  when  the  army  retreated 
from  Holland,  in  the  winter  of  1.794.  The  Guards,  as  well 
as  all  the  fick  were  left  under  his  conduct  and  care,  after 
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Lieutenant-general  Harccurthad  gone  into  cantonments  be% 
hind  the  L ns.  His  fenfibijity  was  as  confpicuous  as  his  j udgmenr* 
in  thedifaftrous  march  from  Deventer  to  Oldenfaal,  at  which. 
2aft  place  his  corps  arrived  on  the  30th  and  31ft  of  January, 
1795.  This  was  the  firft  time  in  the  General’s  life,  when  his  ta- 
lents could  not  keep  pace  with  cirqumftances;  buttheinceffant 
harraJling  of  a vi&orious  enemy  on  the  one  hand : bad  roads, 
and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  on  the  other;  added  to 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  (helter  for  th,e  men,,  were  Efficient 
to  deprefs  the  fpirjts  ol  the  braveft^  and  leave  the  mod.  fagar 
cious.  mind  without  refources. 

The  affairs  in  the  Weft-I.ndies,  as  left  by  Sir  Charles. 
Grey,  had  exhibited  a lefs  pjeaftng  afpedt  frnce  that  Com- 
mander’s return  to  England.  The  french,  after  their  fuc- 
ceffes  nearer  home,  had  made  very  conftder^ble,  and  even 
unexpected  exertions  to  recover  their  lofles  abroad.  This 
obje6t  they  attained  to  a certain  degree  ; they  repoffeffed 
themfelyes  of  Guadaloupe  and  St.  Lucia,  made  good  a landing 
at  more  than  one  place  911  the  iftand  ofMartinico1and  effect-? 
ed  partial  defeents,  and  hoifted  the  tri-coloured  flag  on  feveraj 
forts  in  the  iilands  of  St.  Vincent’s,  Grenada,,  and  Marie-Ga- 
lante.  They  poffeffed  themfelves  of  immenfe  booty  from 
the  property  of  the  rich  emigrants  on  the  (everal  iflands,  but- 
efpecially  on  that  of  Guadaloupe.  On  this  laft  only,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  made  by  F ermopd  to  the  Committee  of  Pubr 
lie  Safety,  the  value  was  eftimated  at  the  enormous  fum  of 
s, 800  millions  of  livr<*s. 

To  ftop  th.e  ravages  thus  committing  on  the  Britifh  allies, 
for  fuch  the  French  emigrants  were  then  confidered  ; and  to 
check  the  depredations  on  our  own  colonies,  a fleet  was 
ted  out  in  the  autumn  of  1795,  to  convey  a military  force  to 
the  Weft-Indies,  fufficient  .to  anfwer  the  neceffity  of  thp 
cafe.  To  General  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  was  given  the 
charge  of  the  troops,  and  he  was  appointed  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  forces  in  the  Weft  Indies.  He  accordingly  re. 
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paired  to  Southampton  on  the  30th  of  Auguft,  17953  and 
took  charge  of  the  remainder  of  the  Britifh  troops  that  had 
been  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Moira.  Sir  Ralph 
Abercroinby  was  unfortunately  detained  in  that  diftri£t  fo 
long  beyond  the  expedled  period  of  his  departure,  that  after 
the  troops  had  afTembled,  and  were  embarked,  the  equinox 
fet  in,  and  feveral  tranfports  were  loft  in  endeavouring  to 
clear  the  Channel.  Notwithftanding  thefe  difafters,  and  in 
fpite  of  the  latenefs  of  the  feafon,  every  exertion  was  madb, 
and  the  General,  with  his  ftaff,  See.'  made  the  beft  of  their 
way  to  the  Weft  Indies. 

On  his  arrival,  no  time  was  loft  in  forming  a plan  for  the 
operations  of  the  army,  and  as  foon  as  the  feafon  permitted, 
the  troops  moved  in  every  quarter.  On  the  24th  of  March, 
a detachment  fuddenly  attacked  and  obtained  pofteffionof  the 
iftand  of  Grenada.  The  General  afterwards  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  pofleffion  of  tthe  fettlernents  of  Dema- 
rara,  and  I flea  ui  bo,  in  the  province  of  Surinam,  in  South- 
America. 

The  Commander  in  Chief  had  made  the  neceflary  ar- 
rangement? with  the  admiral  for  conveying  the  troops  def-1 
tined  for  an  attack  upon  the  ifland  of  St.  Lucia,  and  the  ar- 
mament failed  on  the  26th  of  April.  The  enemy  had  a gar- 
rifon  in  Morne  Fortune,  of  nearly  2,000  well-difciplined 
black  troops,  fome  hundred  whites,  and  a number  of  black 
people  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  fortrefs.  In  carrying  the 
battery  Seche,  within  a fhort  diftance  of  the  works  of  Morne 
Fortune,  the  difficulties  of  approach  were  found  greater, 
from  the  intricate  nature  of  the  country,  than  were  expedled,* 
The  General  was  obliged  to  undertake  a laborious  commu- 
nication from  Choc  Bay  to  that  of  Morne,  by  means  of  a 
new  road,  capable  of  allowing  the  tranfportatiorj  of  heavy 
cannon.  Thefe  difficulties,  with  numerous  other  impedi- 
ments which  the  enemy  threw  in  the  way  of  the  army,  he 
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however,  overcame  ; and  upon  the  evening  of  the  24th  of 
May,  a fufpenfion  of  arms  was  defired  till  noon  the  next 
day:  a capitulation  for  the  whole  ifland  enfued,  and  on  the 
26th,  the  garrifon,  to  the  amount  of  2,000  men,  marched 
out,  laid  down  their  arms,  and  became  prifoners  of  war. 
Pigeon  Ifland  fell  of  courfe  into  the  pofleflion  of  the  Rritiih 
Commander. 

Brigadier  General  Moore  being  left  in  quiet  pofleflion  of 
the  captured  ifland,  the  General  haflened  the  embarkation  of 
the  artillery  and  trGops  deftmed  to  a6l  in  St.  Vincent’s,  and 
by  the  middle  of  June,  ever)  part  of  that  valuable  ifland  was 
in  the  hand's  of  the  Britifh  t roops. 

The  fortunate  ifllie  of  all  thefc  fervices  enabled  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  viflt  Grenada,  where  his  prefence  may 
be  fuppofed  to  have  contributed,  not  a little,  to  conclude  the 
hoftiliiies  ftiH  Carried  on  under  the  orders  ctf  Major-Genera] 
1S3  ichoil:  * FecVn,  the  celebrated  chief,  at  the  head  of  the  in  • 
furgentr,  was  not  eaiily  to  be  overcome  y his  native  courage,, 
and  acquired  talents,. added  to  his  fiercenels  of  difpofition>had 
drawn  about  him  a mafs  of  force,  partly  voluntary,  partly 
conltrained.  Major-General  Nicholls  was  now  ordered  to 
flraiten  him  in  his  retreat  as  much  as  poflible,  and  to  grant 
him  no  terms  fhort  of  unconditional  fub  million.  The  troops, 
■were  fuccefsful  every  where,  and  nearly  at  the  fame  hour,  on 
the  morning  of  the  19th  of  June,,  full  pofleflion  was  obtained, 
of  every  poll:  on  the  ifland. 

The  general  having  thus  effected  every  thing  which  could 
be  undertaken  againft  the  French,  directed  his  attention  to. 
the  Spanilh  ifland  of  T rinidad.  The  arrival  cf  part  of  a new 
convoy  from  England,  enabled  him  to  undertake  this  expe- 
dition with  confidence  of  fuccefs.  The  precision  with  which 
the  fleet  of  (hips  of  war  and  tranfports  had  been  aflembled, 
prevented  the  lofs  of  a moment,  when  the  feafon  for  opera- 
tions commenced.  On  the  1 6th  of  February,  1797,  the 
fleet  palled  through  the  Bocas,  or  entrance  into  the  gulph  of 
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Paria,  where  the  Spanifh  Admiral,  with  four  fail  of  the  line, 
and  a frigate,  were  found  at  anchor,  under  cover  of  the 
ifland  of  Gafpar-Grande,  which  was  fortified.  The  Britifh 
fquadron  worked  up,  and  came  to  an  anchor  oppofite  to,  and 
nearly  within  gun-fhot  of  the  Spanifh  (hips.  The  frigates 
and  tranfports  anchored  higher  up  in  the  bay.  The  difpofi- 
tion  was  made  for  landing  at  day-fight  next  morning,  and  for 
a general  attack,  upon  the  town  and  (hips  of  war.  At  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning  (the  17th),  the  Spanifh  fquadron  was 
perceived  to  be  on  fire;  the  (hips,  except  one  line  of  battle, 
were  a\l  confumed,  and  that  (hip  which  efcaped  the  conflagra- 
tion, was  taken  poffefiion  of  by  the  boats  of  the  Britifh  fleet; 
the  enemy  at  the  fame  time  evacuated  this  quarter  of  the  ifland. 
The  General’s  whole  attention  ns  now7  paid  to  the  town. 
As  foon,  therefore,  as  the  troops  were  landed,  about  five  bun- 
dled advan-ed  to  the  weft  ward  of  it,  meeting  but  little  oppo- 
fition ; and  ’ fore  night  they  were  matters  of  the  town  of 
Port  d’Efpagm,  and  o i the  whole  neighbourhood,  two  fmail 
forts  excepted.  The  next  morning  the  Governor,  Don 
Chaicon,  capitulated  with  the  conqueror,  and  the  u’hole 
colony  patted  under  the  dominion  of  his  Britannic  Ma- 

ie|ty- 

Thus  far  our  General  had  fucceeded  ‘ir  fulfilling-  the  wifhes 
and  inftrudlions  of  his  Sovereign.  An  unfuccefsful  attempt 
upon  the  bpanifh  ifland  ot  Porto  Rico,  concluded  his  cam- 
paign >f  1797,  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

If  nothing  was  gained  to  the  country  by  this  laft  attempt, 
/ no  lofs  of  reputation  in  i,ts  military  character  was  fuftained  by 
the  failure  ; and  indeed  the  manner  in  which  the  General  was 
received  on  his  return  to  Europe,  teftifiedthe  eftimation  in 
which,  his  military  talents  were  held  by  the  Britifh  govern- 
ment. N 

On  the  2d  of  November,  1796,  while  on  this  fervice, 'Sir 
Ralph  (for  he  had  now  been  in  vetted  with  a red  ribbon),  was 
Jrefented  to  the  fecond,  or  North  Rritifh  dragoons,  common- 
ly 
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ly  called  the  Scots  Greys;  and  in  the  fame  year  he  was  made 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and  afterwards 
Itill  further  rewarded  with  the  more  lucrative  governments 
of  Forts  George  and  Auguftus.  On  the  26th  of  January, 
1797,  he  was  raifed  to  his  to  his  prefent  rank  of  lieutenant-ge- 
neral. 

The  ferment  in  Ireland  threatening  every  day  to  break 
put  into  a flame,  Sir  Ralph  was  not  allowed  to  remain  long 
in  a ftate  of  repofe.  He  was  fixed  upon  to  take  the  chief 
command  of  the  forces  in  that  kingdom.  He  paid  great  at- 
tention to  the  difeipline  of  the  army,  and  was  anxious  to  re- 
store to  the  foldfier$  that  reputation,  which  had  been  fullied  by 
repeated  adts  of  licentioufnefs.  His  declaration  u that  their 
irregularity  and  infubordi nation  had  rendered  them  more  for- 
midable to  their  friends  than  to  their  enemies/’  however 
true,  was  deemed  harfh  by  fome  who  neither  confidered  the 
delicacy  and  refponfibjlity  of  his  fituation,  nor  the  clanger  of 
military  infubordinatien,  by  allowing  diforders  in  any  army, 
like  thofe  he  complained  of,  to  grow  by  example.  The  Ge- 
neral’s removal,  however,  from  his  command,  was  in  no  re- 
fpedt  the  effedt  of  difTatisfadlion  on  either  fide,  but  the  refult 
of  an  unanimous  opinion,  that  it  would  be  expedient  and  effi- 
cacious to  unite  the  civil  and  military  authority  in  the  fame 
perfon,  the  benefits  of  which  had  been  fo  obvious  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  eaft.  In  this  view  of  the  precedent  it  \yas  im- 
poffible  not  to  fix  upon  the  Marquis  Cornwallis. 

Sir  Ralph  has  fi nee  been  appointed  to  the  chief  command^ 
of  his  Majefty’s  forces  in  North  Britain,  and  he  was  foan 
after  employed  in  other  commands  of  the  higheft  imporT 
tance. 

His  conduit  in  the  memorable  attack  on  the  Helder  Fort, 
and  the  confequent  invafion  of  Holland  laft  autumn,  needs 
not  our  panegyric  ; and  the  circumftances  are  too  frefh  in  the 
memory  of  the  public  to  render  the  details  necefiary.  This 
a dive  and  intelligent  General  is  now  in  veiled  with  the  prin- 
cipal 
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<v  ipal  command  of  our  immenfe  army  in  the  Mediterranean  j 
^nd  wherever  the  orders  of  government  may  dire£t  the  ope* 
pation  of  his  talents  and  bravery,  new  laurels  may  be  antici- 
pated for  bis  brow. ... 

Sir  Ralph  has  not  only  ferved  his  country  as  a warrior,  but 
as  a iegiflator  alfo.  At  the  general  ele&ion  in  1774,  w^en 
his  father  was  living,  he  was  chofen  to  reprefent  the  county  of 
Kinrofs  in  Parliament,  and  he  continued  to  fit  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  till  the  ne^t  election,  in  1780.  His  brother  at 
this  time  reprefents  the  fame  county. 

His  difpofition,  however,  and  perhaps  his  talents,  are  better 
adapted  to  the  determined  bufinefs  of  the  field,  than  calculated 
^o  wade  through  the  intricacies  of  political  difcuffion.  Sir 
Ralpn  Abercromby,  therefore,  ought  more  immediately  to  be 
confidered  as  a foldier : as  an  independent  character,  he  will, 
neverthelefs,  be  eftimable  in  private  and  political  life.  He  is 
naturally  referved,  and  extremely  filent  in  mixed  fociety : 
but  was  never  known  to  betray  the  lead:  fymptom  of  haugh- 
tinefs.  Men  of  merit  have  eafy  accefs  to  him,  and  when  en- 
gaged in  any  particular  enterprize,  officers  of  talents  feldom 
efcape  his  attention.  His  conduct,  indeed,  through  life,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  founded  on  the  following  remarkable  lines 
written  by  Frederick  the  Great. 

Dans  des  honneurs  obfcurs  vous  ne  viellirez  pas, 
vous  apprendrez  a rcgir  des  foldats. 
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THIS  veteran  foldier  is  one  of  the  oldeft  officers  in  the 
Britifh  armv.  In  the  lift  of  generals,  of  which  he  ftands 
nearly  at  the  head,  not  one  can  jbe  pointed  out  who  has  feen 
more,  or  a greater  variety  of  fervice. 

He  is  defcended  from  an  ancient  family  reading  many 
ages  at  Carleton,  in  Cumberland,  whence  the  furvivors  re- 
moved into.  Iceland;  of  the  familv,  three  brothers  who  ef-. 
poufed  the  Royal  caufe  in  the  laft  century,  loft  their  lives  at 
the  battle  of  Marfton-Moor.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1722^ 
and  at  an  early  period  entered  into  the  Guards,  in  which 
corps  he  continued  until  the  year  1748,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  feyenty-fecond  regi- 
ment. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  feven  years  war,  his  profef- 
iional  knowledge  was  put  to  an  honourable  teft.  In  1758,  he 
embarked  with  General  Amherft  for  the  liege  of  Louifhurg, 
where  his  active  abilities  obtained  him  confiderable  reputa- 
tion. In  the  next  year  he  was  at  the  fiege  of  Quebec,  under 
the  immortal  Wolfe ; where  his  important  fervices  did  no* 
efcape  the  notice  of  his  fuperiors.  He  was  ilngled  out  as  a 
proper  officer,  to  be  detached  with  an  adequate  force,  to  fe- 
cure  a poft  on  the  weftern  point  of  the  IJle  d*  Orleans , a 
fervice  which  he  effectually  performed.  Some  time  after  he 
was  again  detached  to  diflodge  the  French  from  Point  au 
Trempe  twenty  miles  diftant  from  Quebec,  where  he  was 
equally  fuccefsful. 

The  next  fervice  in  which  Colonel  Carleton  was  engag.- 
ed,  was  at  the  fiege  of  Belleifle,  where  he  acted  in  the  capa- 
city of  brigadier-general,  having  been  honoured  with  that 
local  rank  on  the  fpot  on  which  he  received  his  ftrft  wound 
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from  the  enemy.  The  public  difpatches  of  General  Hodg- 
fon,  who  commanded  on  this  laft  expedition,  fpoke  in  terms 
highly  flattering  of  the  condudt  of  the  Brigadier. 

In  February,  1762,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  ofcolo^- 
nel  in  the  army,  and  foon  afterwards  he  embarked  for  the 
liege  of  the  Havannah.  In  this  arduous  enterprize  our  hero 
had  his  full  (hare  of  honourable  toil.  On  the  10th  of  June 
he  was  detached  from  the  camp  into  the  woods  between  Coxi- 
mar  and  theMoro,  with  a body  of  light  infantry  and  grenadiers, 
who  inverted  the  Moro  Caftle  : on  the  1 ith,  he  carried  the 
Spanirti  redoubt  upon  Moro  Hill,  eftablifliing  a port:  there  ; 
but  again  he  had  the  misfortune  to  receive  a wound.  Many 
officers,  however,  thought  themfelves  fully  compenfated  for 
thefe  accidents,  and  for  their  inceflant  fatigues,  by  the  ample 
fums  of  prize-money  which  they  (hared  after  their  conqueft. 

The  peace  which  took  place  after  the  end  of  this  campaign 
interrupted  the  career  of  this  afpiririg  foldier,  and  he  remained 
feveral  years  without  any  opportunity  to  exert  his  military 
talents.  Fie  was  not,  however  altogether  idle ; when  the  late 
General  Murray  was  recalled  from  Quebec,  he  was  appoint- 
ed Lieutenant-Governor  of  that  province  ; and  as  foon  as  it 
was  determined  that  the  General  (hould  not  return,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  government  in  his  ftead  ; and  he  continued 
in  this  eminent  ftation  for  many  years.  In  1772  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  Major-General  in  the  armv,  and  ap- 
pointed Colonel  of  the  forty-feventh  regiment  of  foot,  in 
addition  to  thefe  favours  conferred  on  him  by  his  Sovereign, 
be  had  the  happinefs  to  receive  the  hand  of  Lady  Mary  Ho- 
ward, After  to  the  late  Earl  of  Effingham. 

When  the  conteft  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  began  to  wear  a ferlous  afpect,  the  Miniftry 
called  on  General  Carleton  for  his  advice ; and  it  is  fuppofed, 
that  upon  his  fuggeilions  they  brought  forward  the  celebrat- 
ed Quebec  Bill.  During  the  agitation  of  this  meafure  in 
rhe  lloufe  of  Commons,  the  General  was  examined  at  the 
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bar,  and  his  evidence,  fatisfying  both  Tides  of  the  Houfe  oT 
the  expediency  of  the  meafure,  it  tended,  of  courfe,  to  accele- 
rate its  adoption. 

After  the  palling  of  the  Quebec  bill,  he  immediately  re- 
paired to  his  government,  and  had  a difficult  talk  to  perform. 
He  had  few  troops  in  the  province,  and  one  ot  the  firft  at- 
tempts made  by  the  Americans  was,  with  a powerful  army* 
to  gain  pofteffion  of  it.  They  had  furprized  Ticonderago 
and  Crown  Point.  Genera!  Carleton  formed  a plan  for 
the  recovery  of  thefe  ports ; but  for  want  of  Britifh  troops, 
and  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  Canadians,  his  defign 
failed.  The  General  had  alfo  the  mortification  to  be  de- 
feated in  the  field,  and  it  was  not  without  great  difficulty 
and  addrefs  that  he  efcaped  in  a whale-boat  into  the  town  of 
Quebec.  Here  his  energy  of  mind  became  confpicUous  \ 
being  31moft  deftitute  of  regular  troops,  he  trained  the  in- 
habitants to  arms,  and  foon  put  the  place  in  fuch  a pofture 
of  defence  as  to  defeat  General  Montgomery  in  his  attempt 
to  ftorm  it,  although  that  brave  officer  led  the  forlorn  hope 
in  perfon.  In  the  firft  difcharge  of  a well -dire died  fire  from 
the  Britifh  battery*  the  intrepid  American  officer  fell,  with  a 
confiderable  number  of  his  men.  The  afiailanrs,  thus  de- 
prived ot  their  gallant  leader,  paufed  but  did  not  retreat,  and 
they  fuftained  a gallant  fire  for  half  an  hour  longer  from  can- 
non and  mufquetry,  before  they  finally  withdrew  from  the 
attack.  Quebec  was.thus  preferved  till  the  arrival  of  rein- 
foi  cements. 

As  foon  as  he  had  received  reinforcements  from  England, 
he  drove  the  enemy  from  his  province,  and  prepared  to  rake 
revenge  for  his  previous  difappointments.  To  this  purpofe, 
he  endeavoured  to  engage  the  Indians  in  the  Englifh  filte- 
red ; but  from  his  well  known  humanity  of  difpofition,  we 
have  reafon  to  conclude,  be  never  approved  of  the  fhocking 
enormities  they  afterwards  perpetrated  when  tffey  were  not 
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under  his  perfonal  diredtions.  He  advanced  with  a power- 
ful army  towards  the  lakes ; to  obtain  the  complete  com^ 
mand  of  which,  it  became  tieceflary  to  equip  fome  armed 
velTels,  which  had  been  conftrudted  in  England,  a work 
which  took  up  fo  much  time,  that  the  feafort  was  far  ad- 
vanced before  they  were  completed.  He,  however,  imme- 
diately attacked  the  American  flotilla  on  Lake  Champlain, 
under  the  command  of  General  Arnold,  and  totally  de- 
feated it.  But  the  latenefs  of  the  feafon  obliged  him  to 
abandon  further  operations,  and  to  return  into  Canada  for 
winter  quarters. 

It  was  expe&ed  that  General  Carleton  would  have  been 
employed  in  the  enfuing  campaign,  but  it  is  believed  he 
declined  fo  hazardous  a fervice,  with  the  fmall  number  of 
troops  that  were  allowed.  The  fate  of  General  Burgoyne 
under  that  forefeen  difad  vantage  juft  ified  General  Carleton’s 
refufal.  On  Burgoyne’s  arrival  to  fuperfede  him,  General 
Carleton  evinced  no  cenfurable  jealoufy;  on  the  contrary, 
he  exerted  himfelf  to  the  utmoft,  to  enable  his  fucceflor  to 
take  the  field  to  advantage.  He  then  refigned  his  govern- 
ment to  General  Haldimand,  and  returned  to  England, 
where  his  merit,  in  fo  ably  and  effedlually  defending  Que- 
bec, procured  him  a red  ribbon. 

In  1781  he  was  appointed  to  fucceed  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
as  Commander  in  Chief  in  America,  and  on  his  arrival  at 
New- York  he  began  and  completed  many  excellent  reforms. 
He  broke  up  the  band  of  American  Loyalifls,  whofe  con- 
duel  had  given  umbrage  to  the  well-difpofed.  He  checked 
the  profufe  and  ufelefs  expenditure  of  money  in  feveral  de- 
partments, and  reftrained  the  rapacity  of  the  CommifTaries; 
he  has  the  credit  alfo  of  haying  done  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  foften  the  rigours  of  war,  and  to  conciliate  the 
minds  of  the  Americans.  In  this  fituation  he  continued 
until  peace  was  eftablifhed  between  the  two  countries,  when, 
after  an  interview  with  General  Walhington,  he  evacuated 
New- York, ^ and  returned  to  England. 
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During  his  refider.ee  in  London,  before  his  lad  appoint- 
ment, he  adted  as  one  of  the  commiffioners  of  public  ac- 
counts. He  retained  the  command  of  the  27th  regiment  of 
foot,  until  1790,  when  he  was  promoted  to  that  of  the  15'h 
dragoons,  which  he  now  holds. 

It  having  been  refolved  to  put  the  Britifii  pofTeffions  in 
North  America  under  the  direction  of  a Governor-Gene- 
ral, Sir  Guy  Carleton,  now  created  Lord  Dorchefler, 
was  appointed  to  that  powerful  and  important  office,  having 
under  his  authority  all  the  northern  fettlements,  except  New- 
's foundland.  In  this  fituntion  and  government  he  remained 
during  feveral  years,  acquiring  frefh  reputation.* 

Lord  Dorchefler  is  now  in  England,  and  from  his  ad- 
vanced age  will  probably  not  return  again  to  the  fevere  and 
inhofpitable  climate  of  Canada. 

% The  Cue  de  la  Rochefoucault  Liancourt,  during  his  travels  in  North 
America,  had  no  reafon  to  be  in  good  humour  with  the  Governor  Gene- 
ral, who  prohibited  his  entrance  into  Lower  Canada,  yet  he  more  than 
once  deferibes  him  as  a worthy  man,  and  admits  that  his  adminiftration 
has,  throughout,  been  marked  with  mildnefs  and  juftice.  See  -TtdveU  is 
North  America,.  Vol.  i.  page  546,  569. 
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CHARLES  Earl  Stanhope,  the  fecond  fon  of  Philip 
the  late  Earl,  by  Grizel  Hamilton,  grand-daughter  to  Tho- 
mas Earl  of  Haddington  of  Scotland,  was  born  Auguft  the 
3d,  1 753-  This  nobleman  celebrated  for  his  exertions  and 
ardour  in  thecaufe  of  public  liberty,  is  diftinguifhed  alfo  for 
his  defcertt  from  anCeftors  as  eminent  for  patriotifm,  as  for 
their  high  rank:  and  extraordinary  abilities.  It  will  not, 
therefore,  it  is  prefumed,  be  unacceptable  to  the  public,  if, 
in  this  place,  we  communicate  a few  particulars  relating  to 
the  two  firft  Earls  of  this  family. 

James  Earl  Stanhope,  defcended  from  a very  ancient  fa- 
mily in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  was  born  in  the  year 
1673  He  entered,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  into  the 
army,  and  ferved  under  King  William  in  the  war  againft 
France;  during  which,  and  particularly  at  the  fiege  of  Na- 
mur, he  diilinguifhed-  himfelf  fo  much  to  the  King’s  fatis- 
fa&ion,  as  to  receive  from  his  Majefty  a company  of  foot, 
and  foon  after  a commifiion  as  Colonel  of  the  33d  regiment* 
In  the  war  which  was  undertaken  for  the  purpofe  of  plac- 
ing Charles,  the  fecond  ion  of  the  Emperor  Leopold,  on 
the  throne  of  Spain,  Colonel  Stanhope,  while  commanding 
a regiment  of  foot  at  Porto  Legra,  in  Portugal,  was  fur- 
rounded  by  King  Philip’s  army,  and  he  and  his  whole  regi- 
ment were  made  prifoners  of  war.  He  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Brigadier  General  in  the  year  1705,  and  in  the 
next  campaign  he  gained  very  confiderable  reputation  at  the 
liege  of  Barcelona,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Peter- 
borough. 

General  Stanhope  planned  and  completed  the  conqueft  of 
Minorca  in  1708.  Having  landed  on  the  i Hand  about  tei* 
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miles  from  St.  Philip’s  fort,  on  the  26th  of  Augufl,  with 
three  thoufand  men,  the  General  caufed  batteries  to  be 
ere£ted,  and  ordered  a number  of  arrows  to  be  fhot  into  the 
place,  to  which  papers  were  affixed,  written  in  the  Spa- 
nifh  and  French  languages,  containing  threats  that  the 
whole  gar rifon  ftiould  be  fent  to  the  mines  if  they  did  not  im- 
mediately furrender.  The  garrif^n  confided  of  fixteen 
hundred  men^  commanded  by  Colonel  la  Jonquiere.  So 
artfully  had  General  Stanhope  drawn  up  his  men,  as  to  im- 
prefs  the  minds  of  the  enemy  with  the  idea  that  they  were 
befieged  by  an  army  of  at  lead  ten  thoufand  foldiers.  This 
flratagem  had  the  defired  effe£l.  On  the  third  day,  the  gar- 
rifon  capitulated,  and  fo  completely  mortified  was  the  Spa- 
nidi  Governor,  when  he  learned  the  real  number  of  the  be- 
fiegers,  that  he  threw  himfelf  out  of  a window,  in  defpair, 
and  was  killed  on  the  fpot.  La  Jonquiere  was  imprifoned 
for  life,  and  the  other  French  officers  incurred  their  Mo- 
narch’s difpleafure. 

In  17 to,  General  Stanhope  headed  the  allied  troops* 
killed  the  Spanidi  commander  with  his  own  hand,  and  placed 
the  vi&orious  banners  of  England  upon  the  walls  of  Ma- 
drid : but  before  the  end  of  the  fame  year  the  General  ex- 
perienced a reverfe  of  fortune,  and  he  together  with  two  thou* 
fand  choice  Britifh  troops  were  made  prifoners  of  war  at 
the  fmall  town  of  Brihuega.  On  this  account  he  after- 
wards incurred  the  cenfureof  the  Houfe  of  Lords. 

Soon'after  the  arrival  of  King  George  the  Firfl,  General 
Stanhope  was  appointed  one  of  the  principal  Secretaries  of 
State,  and  a member  of  the  Privy  Council.  He  was  alfo 
employed  in  feveral  highly  important  foreign  negociations* 
In  the  year  1717,  he  was  appointed  Fir#  Lord  of  the 
Treafury,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  A fhort 
time  after  he  had  attained  to  thefe  diftinguifhed  offices,  he 
was  created  a Peer  of  Gre<  t Britain.  On  the  thirteenth  of 
December,  1718,  Earl  Stanhope  brought  into  the  Houfe  of 
Peers  a bill  for  the  repeal  of  fome  claufes  in  the  Corpora- 
tion 
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tion  and  Tell:  A&s,  which*  after  a violent  oppofition  from 
the  Tory  Lords  and  the  Bench  of  Bilhops,  Was,  with  fome 
fmall  alterations,,  carried  through  both  Houfes  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  received  the  Royal  fan&ion.  This  nobleman, 
diftinguifhed  as  a General,  Statefman,  and  Senator,  died  ia 
the  year  1720,  deeply  regretted  bv  the  King,  whole  favou- 
rite Minifter  he  had  been,  and  highly  refpefled  by  the  na- 
tion, for  whole  trite  re  ft  s he  had  ever  manifefted  an  indefati- 
gable and  truly  difmterefted  zeal. 

Lord  Stanhope  was  fucceeded  in  his  titles  by  Philip  the 
late  earl,  who,  being  but  feven  years  of  age,  was,  by  the 
will  of  his  father,  confided  to  the  guardianftiip  of  Philip 
Dormer,  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Chefterfield.  This  noble- 
man, ftrongly  attached  to  the  ftudy  of  the' belles-lettres, 
and  what  is  ufually  denominated  polite  learning,  conceived 
every  other  fpecies  of  knowledge  of  inferior  or  even  trifling 
value,  and  abfolutely  prohibited  his  young  relation  and  ward 
from  the  purfuitsof  mathematical  ltudies,  for  which  he  ap- 
peared to  have  a natural  and  ftrong  bias.  Notwithftanding 
this  injunction,  which,  to  fay  the  leaft,  refle&ed  no  honour 
either  on  the  head  or  the  heart  of  Lord  Chefterfield,  when  the 
young  Lord  advanced  to  more  mature  years,  he  applied  him- 
felf  to  his  favourite  ftudy  with  fo  much  avidity,  as  to  be- 
come one  of  the  firft  mathematicians  of  the  age.  His  pre- 
diledlion,  however,  for  the  fciences,  properly  fo  called,  did 
not  prevent  him  from  attaining  the  moft  profound  and  ex- 
tenfive  knowledge  of  the  claflics.  At  no  very  advanced  period 
of  his  life  he  was  a complete  mafter  of  the  Latin  and  Gre^lc 
languages,  and  could,  without  the  fmalleft  hefitation,  repeat 
the  whole  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyfley  of  Homer  in  the  ori- 
ginal language  i he  diligently  cultivated  an  acquaintance 
with  the  poets  and  hiftorians  of  antiquity  thtough  the 
whole  of  his  life,  fpending  feveral  hours  of  each  day  either 
in  claflical  reading,  or  in  the  inveftigation  of  theorems  in 
the  higher  and  more  fubjime  branches  of  geometry.  Lord 
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Stanhope  acquired  alfo  a complete  knowledge  of  many  mo- 
dern languages,  in  which  he  could  maintain  a convention 
with  as  much  eafe  aud  fluency  as  if  they  had  been  his  ver- 
nacular tongue. 

A perfon  fo  formed  , for  the  purfuits  of  literature,  in  all 
its  various  branches,  would,  it  may  be  eafily  fuppofed,  have 
no  great  ambition  to  be  diftinguiflied  as  a politician  or 
a ftatefman.  His  Lordfliip,  indeed,  feldom  attended  his 
place  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  except  on  occafiona  when  he 
conceived  himfelf  called  upon  by  the  obligations  of  duty 
which  he  owed  to  his  country.  In  the  year  1742  we  find  him 
in  his  place  in  the  Senate,  when  the  feveral  efli mates  of  the 
expence  occafloned  by  foreign  troops  in  the  pay  of  Great- 
Britain,  were  taken  into  confideration.  His  Lordfhip  then, 
at  the  clofe  of  an  elegant  and  pathetic  fpeech,  moved  for  ah 
addrefs  to  befeech  and  advife  his  Maiefty,  u that,  in  com- 
‘‘.paflionjo  his  people,  loaded  already  with  fuch  numerous 

and  heavy  taxes,  fuch  large  and  growing  debts,  and 
C£  greater  annual  expences  than  the  nation  at  any  time  before 
u had  ever  fuftained,  he  would  exonerate  his  fubjedls  of 
« the  charge  and  burthen  of  thofe  mercenaries  who  were 
« taken  into  the  fervice  laft  year  without  the  advice  or  code- 
u fent  of  Parliament.” 

Earl  Stanhope’s  name  is  like  wife  enrolled  among  thofe  of 
many  other  patriotic  noblemen  in  feveral  protefls  againft 
meafures  which  appeared  to  his  mind  hoftile  to  the  confti- 
tution  of  his  country,  and  to  the  real  interefts  of  public  li- 
berty. Perhaps  no  man  ever  lived  who  poUdled  founder 
principles,  and  a more  inflexible  integrity  than  his  Lord- 
fhip.  It  was  either  in  the  earlier  attempts  made  by  the  Bri- 
tifh  Adminiftration,  to  fubjugate  America,  or  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Middlefex  Eleflion,  that  this  nobleman  travelled 
from  Geneva,  where  he  refided  for  feveral  years,  to  give 
his  voice  againft  the  meafure,  and  finding  his  exertion  of  no 
avail,  he  foon  after  returned  to  the  continent,  to  enjoy  do- 
meftic  privacy  among  his  family  and  books.  At  this  pe- 
riod 
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riod  his  Lcrdfhip,  whofe  drefs  always  correfpondecl  to  the 
fimplicity  of  his  manners,  was  once  prevented  from  going 
into  the  Honfe  of  Peers  by  a door-keeper,  who  was  unac- 
quainted with  his  perfon.  Lord  Stanhope  perfifted  in  en- 
deavouring to  get  into  the  Houfe  without  explaining  who 
he  was  j and  the  door-keeper,  determined  alfo  on  his  part* 
made  ufe  of  thefe  w’ords : a Honeft  man,  you  have  no  bu- 
{{  finefs  here — Honeji  man , you  can  have  no  bufmefs  in 
41  this  place  ( 

In  the  year  1774,  Earl  Stanhope  took  his  leave  of  Ge- 
neva, where  he  had  fpent  about  ten  years,  greatly  refpe£ted 
and  beloved  by  all  who  had  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance. 
His  Lordihip’s  extenfive  hofpitality  and  beneficence  are  ftill 
remembered  with  afFedlion  and  gratitude,  not  only  by  the 
inhabitants  of  that  fmall  republic,  but  many  of  his  own 
countrymen  who  vifited  Geneva  in  their  foreign  travels. 

From  this  period  we  believe  hisLordfhip  took  but  a fmall 
{hare  in  the  public  tranfadlions  of  his  country.  He  divided 
his  time  between  his  town  refidence  and  his  feat  at  Cheven- 
ine  Kent,  devoting  himfelf  clofely  for  feveral  hours  in  the 
day  to  claffical  and  mathematical  ftudies,  which  had  long 
become  his  habitual  amufement. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  learning  fo  profound,  and 
talents  fo  rare,  fhould  have  been  applied  almoft  entirely  to 
his  own  gratification,  and  that  he  had  not  confecrated  part 
of  his  time  to  the  publication  ©f  the  refult  of  thoie  re- 
fearches  which  had  engaged  his  .attention  for  more  than 
half  a century.  To  his  Lordfhip’s  munificence,  however, 
the  public  are  indebted  for  the  pofthumous  wrorks  of  Dr. 
Robert  Simfon,  which  were  printed  at  his  own  expence, 
and  a copy  or  copies  of  which  he  fent  to  every  learne.d.  fo- 
ciety  in  Europe,  as  well  as  to  all  the  moft  diflinguifhed  ma- 
thematicians both  of  his  own  and  foreign  countries.  It  appears 
likewife  that  Dr.  Simfon  was  indebted  to  this  nobleman 
for  the  ninety-eighth  propolition  of  Euclid's  data.  To  him 
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alfo  the  public  are  under  confiderable  obligations  for  the 
mofl:  complete  and  magnificent  edition  of  the  works  of  the 
great  Archimedes,  which  were  prepared  for  the  prefs  by  the 
learned  Jcfeph  Torelli,  of  Verona,  and  were  printed  in  the 
year  1792  at  the  Clarendon  Prefs,  Oxford. 

From  the  circumftarite  of  many  valuable  works  of  fci- 
ence  being  dedicated  to  his  Lordthip,  among  which  were 
Dodfon’s  Logarithims^'  and  the  third  volume  of  Dr.  Prieft- 
ley’s  Natural  Philofophy,  we  may  infer  that  he  was  the  li- 
bera] patron  of  feveral  learned  men, 

Philip  Earl  Stanhope  died  March  7,  1786,  leaving  bi- 
hind  him  a fon,'  whofe  public  character  we  are  now  to  deli- 
neate ; and  a w’idow,  who,  at  a very  advanced  age,  is  {fill 
living  in  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  unimpaired  faculties) 
and  much’of  whofe  time  is  devoted  to  a£Vs  of  benevolence, 
and  to  the  perufal  of  the  bell  modern  authors  in  the  Eng- 
lifh  and  French  languages.  That  fhe  may  yet  long  conti- 
nue in  the  exercife  of  thefe  duties  and  amufements  muft  be 
the  prayer  of  all  who  know  her. 

His  Lordihip’s elded  fon  Philip  dying  July  6th,  1763,  he 
was  fucceeded  in  his  eftates  and  titles  by  Charles,  the  pre- 
fent  Earl  Stanhope,  who,  when  he  had  fcarcely  attained  to 
eight  years  of  age,  was  fent  to  Eton  fchooi,  where  he  had 
not  refided  two  years  before  the  health  of  his  elder  brother 
rendered  a change  of  climate'expedient.  His  noble  parents 
fought  at  Geneva  the  recovery  of  their  fon,  of  which  there 
were  no  hopes  if  he  remained  in  England.  Thither  the 
whole  family  repaired,  and  were  fcarcely  fettled  in,  per- 
haps, the  lined  lituation  in  Europe,  when  tne  death  of  a 
beloved  fon  damped  heir  joys,  and  forbad  them  to  fade  of 
thofe  delights  which  flattering  but  deceitful  hope  had  led 
them  almoft  to  anticipate.  Thus  the  grand  obje£  of  their 
journey  was  defeated.  Cor1ceiv?n]g,  however,' the  climate 
of  Great  Britain  to  have  been  inaufpicious  to  the  rearing 
of  one  .child,  the  noble  Lord  formed  the  refolution  of  edu- 
cating 
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eating  his  remaining  heir  in  a more  fouther  11  .country. 
Upon  the  prefent  venerable  M.  le  Sage  of  Geneva,  devolved 
in  a great  meafure,  the  education  of  Lord  Mahon,  which 
Vvas  the  title  he  fucceeded  to  upon  the  death  of  his  brother. 
His  Lordihip  is  frequently  heard  to  mention  the  name  of 
his  preceptor  with  confiderable  refpe£t.  He  even  goes  fa 
far  as  to  pronounce  M.  le  Sage  the  moft  learned  man  in* 
Europe;  to  this,  however,  the  public  will  never  aflent, 
till  they  are  in  pofleffion  of  more  facts  than  thofe  with  which 
this  philofopher  has  fnrnifhed  them.  * 

During  his  Lordftpp’s  refrdence  at  Geneva,  it  does  not  - 
appear  that  he  at  any  time  applied  himfelf  to  claffical  ftudies, 
and  his  noble  relation  Lord  Chefterfield  could  not  conceive 
a meaner  opipion  of  mathematical  learning  than  the  prefent 
Earl  Stanhope  poffe/fes  for  the  knowledge  to  be  obtained  by 
the  ftudy  of  the  dead  languages. 

He  did  not,  however,  wafte  his  time  in  indolence,  nor 
confume  it  in  thofe  fafhionable  follies  to  which  perfons  of 
^is  rank  frequently  think  themfelves  almoft  exclufively  en- 
titled. He  was  ever  devoted  to  experimental  philofophy, 
and  at  the  age  of  feventeen  or  eighteen,  he  was  the  fuccefs- 
ful  candidate  for  a prize,  offered  by  the  Swedifh  Society  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  to  the  perfon  who  fhould  produce  the  beft 
treatife  on  the  ftru6turev  of  the  pendulum.  His  Lordfhip’s 
effay  delivered  on  the  occafion  was  written  an  the  French 
language,  and  was  afterwards  publifhed  in  fome  foreign 
tranfaefions.  It  has  never  been  tranflated  or  printed  in 
England. 

^ M.  Le  Sage  has,  we  believe,  never  publifhed  any  work  excepting  a 
frnall  trad,  the  objed  of  which  is  to  account  for  the  caufe  of  gravity,  but 
which  is  very  far  from  being  a fatisfadory  folution  of  the  difficulty  in 
in  which  the  fubjed  is  involved. 

This  trad  was  firft  publifhed  in  the  French  or  Berlin  Tranfadions,  and 
afterwards  feparately  re-printed. 
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Lord  Mahon  diftinguifhed  himfelf  alfo  in  a very  high  de- 
gree in  a variety  of  athletic  and  equeftrian  exereifes.  He 
enrolled  himfelf  in  the  Genevois  militia,  and  became  fo 
expert  a markfman,  that  with  a rifle  barreled  gun  he 
could,  at  the  proper  diflance,  hit  any  given  fpace  of  the 
fize  of  a (hilling  for  feveral  fucceflive  times  with  altnoft  un- 
deviating certainty:  this  talent  his  Lordfhip  is  faid  Kill  to 
poffefs. 

Geneva,  at  this  period,  was  very  much  frequented  by  the 
Englifh,  and  though  in  general  they  were  on  friendly  and 
even  fociable  terms  with  the  citizens  of  that  (mall  republic, 
yet  they  never  were  fo  completely  united  as  at  this  time, 
which  was  afctibed  principally  to  the  popularity  defervedly 
enjoyed  by  Earl  Stanhope’s  family.  No  one  of  our  young 
countrymen  ever  poflefled  more,  or  perhaps  even  fo  much 
of  the  confidence  of  the  Genevois  as  Lord  Mahon  : he 
joined  with  alacrity  in  all  their  amufements;  he  entered 
with  fpirit  and  zeal  into  all  their  military  exereifes,  and  ex- 
celled moft  of  the  natives  in  the  dexterity  of  the  evolutions; 
he  attached  himfelf  to  what  was  efteemed  the  popular  poli- 
tical party.  * To  all  this  may  be  added,  the  hofpitality,  ge- 
nerofity,  and  benevolence  uniformly  manifefted  to  all  ranks 
of  people  by  the  noble  parents  of  this  young  man. 

It  is  fcarcely  neceflary  to  add,  that  no  family  was  ever 
more  regretted  than  this  when  they  took  a final  farewell  of 
Geneva.  u 1 faw  them,”  fays  Dr.  Moore,  “ leave  the 

**  The  following  anecdote,  related  by  Dr  Moore,  is  generally  under- 
ftood  as  applying  to  Lord  Mahon  : 

•*  Walking  (in  Geneva)  one  afternoon  with  a young  nobleman,  who, 
to  a ftrong  tafte  for  natural  philofophy,  unites  a pafiionate  zeal  for  civil 
liberty,  we  parted  near  the  garden  in  which *onp  of  thofe  circles  which 
fppport  the  magiflracy  aff^mbl^.  I propofed  joining  them  ^ “ No,”  faid. 
my  Lord  with  indignation,  “ I will  not  go  for  a morpent  intq  fuch  a fo- 
“ ciety.  I confider  thefe  men  as  the  enemies  of  their  country,  and  that 
“ place  as  a focus  for  con  fuming  freedom.* 

See  View  of  Society  and  Manners  in  France , &c. 
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u place;  their  carriage  could  with  difficulty  move' through 
u the  multitude,  who  were  affembled  in  the  ftreets.  Num- 
“ bers  of  the  poorer  fort,  who  had  been  relieved  by  their 
u fecret  charity,  unable  longer  to  obey  the  injunctions  of 
u their  benefactors,  proclaimed  their  gratitude.  The  young 
cc  gentleman  (Lord  Mahon)  was  obliged  to  come  out  again 
ct  and  again  to  his  old  friends  and  companions,  who  preffed 
<c  around  the  cogch  to  bid  him  farewell,  and  exprefs  their 
<li  forrow  for  his  departure,  and  their  withes  for  his  profpe- 
tc  rity.  The  eyes  of  the  parents  overflowed  with  tears  of 
cc  happinefs  ; and  the  whole  family  carried  along  with  them 
cc  the  affedions  of  the  greater  part,  and  the  efteen\  of  all 
u the  citizens. 

At  the  general  cledion  which  happened  in  the  autumn  of 
the  year  1774,  we  find  Lord  Mahon  again  in  his  native 
country,  offering  himfelf,  in  cpnjundion  with  Lord  Mont- 
morres,  as  candidate  to  reprefent  the  city  of  Weftminifter 
in  Parliament.  Afrer  the  poll  had  been  continued  for  feveral 
days  the  two  noble  Lords  declined  the  conteft  in  favour  of 
their  competitors. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  next  year  his  Lordfhip  publifhed  a 
fmall  trad,  entitled,  u Confederations  on  the  Means  of 
preventing  fraudulent  Pradices  on  the  Gold  Coin.”  The 
objed  of  this  trad  was  to  recommend  certain  methods  of 
coinage,  by  which  an  imitation  would  be  rendered  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  and  even  impoffible  to  any  but  the  mod 
fkilful  and  ingenious  workmen.  And  his  Lordfhip  fup- 
pofed  it  would  not  be  worth  the  while  of  fuch  perfons  to  ex~ 
pofe  themfelves  to  the  fevere  punifhments  that  are  inffi&ed 
upon  people  convided  of  coining.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  this  opinion  was  exceedingly  erroneous,  fince  no  fet  of 
men  in  this  country  ever  poffeffed  more  talents  and  inge- 
nuity than  thofe  who  have  adopted  the  various  methods  of 
forgery  as  the  means  of  fupport.  To  the  little  State  of 
Geneva,  where  it  appears  that  this  work  was  written,  and 
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where  a detection  of  public  crimes  was  comparatively  eafy, 
the  reafoning  contained  in  this  work  was  much  better  adapted 
than  the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain,  where  men  are  found 
embarking  in  thefe  fraudulent  pradtices,  who,  with  the  ex- 
ertion of  half  their  talents  and  labour  might  have  lived  with 
the  greateft  refp^dtability  to  themfelves,  aud  ufefulnefs  to 
their  country. 

P.uring, the  year  1777,  P°r(^  Mahpn  inftituted  a variety 
of  experiments  for  the  purpofe  of  ascertaining  the  bcfl  and 
cheapeft  methods  of  fecuring  buildings  from  the  effects  of 
fire.*  The  plan  adopted  by  his  Lordfhip  may  be  confi- 
^ dered 

*■  For  a practical  account  of  the  manner  adopted  by  Lord  Mahon,  to 
fccure  buildings  from  damage  by  fire,  we  ,muft  refer  to  the  Philofopbical 
Tranfadions  for  the  year  1778,  or  the  twenty-fecond  volume  of  Dodfley’s 
Annual  Regift er.  We  fhall,  however,  infert  in  this  place  two  or  three 
concluding  paragraphs  of  his  Lordlhip’s  paper  : 

On  the  36th  of  September,  177,7,  1 had  the  honour  to-  repeat  feme 
e<  of  my,  experiments  before  the  Prcfident  and  fome  of  the  JFeliowspf  the 
Royal  Society,  the  Lord  Mkyor,  and  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  London, 
“ the  Committee  of  City  Lands,  feveral  of  the  foreign  Minifters,  and  a 
great  number  of  other  perfons. 

“ The  firft  experiment  was  to  fill  the  lower  room  of  a wpoden  building 
(which  room  was  about  twenty-fix  feet  long  by  fifteen  wide)  full  of 
“ ihavings  and  faggots  mixed  with  combuftibles,  and  to  fet  them  all  on 
“ fire.  The  heat  was  fo  intenfe,  that  the  glafs  of  the  windows  was  melted 
46  like  fo  much  common  fealing  wax,  and  run  down  in  drops,  yet  the 
« flooring  board*  of  that  very  room  were  not  burnt  through,  nor  was 
one  of  the  fide  timbers,  floor  jsinfts,  or  cieiing  joifts  damaged  in  the 
“ fmalleft  degree,  and  the  perfons  who  went  into  the  room  immediately 
*c  over  the  room  filled  with  filled  with  liye,  did  not  perceive  any  ill  effeds 
>«  from  it  whatever,  even  the  floor  of  that  room  being  perfectly  cool  dur- 
“ ing  the  enormous  conflagration  immediately  underneath. 

“ 1 then  caufed  a kind  of  wooden  building  of  full  fifty  feet  in  length, 
and  of  three  ftories  high  in  the  middle,  to  be  ereded  dofe  to  one  end 
« 0f  the  ft  cured  wooden  houfe.  I.  filled  and  covered  this  building  with 
“ above  eleven  hunftred  large  kiln  faggots,  3nd.  feveral  loads  of  dry  fliav- 
“ ings;  and  1 fet  this  pile  on  fire.  The  heighth  of  the  flame  was  no  lefs 
M than  cighty-feven  feet  perpendicular  from  the  ground,  and  the  grafs 

“ upon 


dered  as  an  improvement  upon  Mr.  Hartley’s  method  by 
means  of  Iron  plates,  both  on  account  of  its  durability  and 
cheapriefs;  They  both  depend  on  the  fame  principle, 
which  is  as  ilmple  as  it  is  certain  in  its  effe&s,  viz.  that 
w here  there  is  no  current  of  air,  there  can  be  no  fire  : this 
principle  is  "well  illuftrated  by  means  of  the  following  ex- 
periment. 

Take  a narrow  flip  of  paper  about  an  inch  wide,  hold  it 
very  tight  round  a common  poker,  and  in  that  pofition  you 
may  apply  the  flame  of  a candle  to  the  paper  for  any  length 
of  time,  without  the  final  left  danger  of  fetting  it  on  fire. 
If,  during  the  experiment,  the  paper  become  loofe  to  as  to 
admit  the  air  betweeh  it  and  the  iron,  it  will  be  inflantly  in- 
flamed. 

The  experiments  made  by  his  Lordfhip  at  Chevening,  in 
Kent,  of  which  there  were  more  than  two  thoufand  wit- 
neffes,  were  conduced  on  a very  extenfive  fcale,  and  carried 
with  them  an  irrefiflible  evidence  to  every  fpe6tator.  We 
know  upon  good  authority,  that  in  an  upper  room  Lord 

*-  upon  the  bank,  at.  a hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  fire,  was  fcorched 
“ up ; yet  the  fecured  \wj>gden  building,  contiguous  to  this  vaft  heap  of 
tl  fire,  was  not  damaged  ’ the  leaft,  excepting  fome  parts  of  the  outer 
“ coat  of  the  pi  after- work.  This  experiment  was  intended  to  reprefent  a. 

wooden  tow*  on  fire,  and  to  fhow  how  effectually  even  a wooden  build- 
“ ipg,  if  fecured  according  to  my  new  method,  would  flop  the  progrefs  o£ 
“ the  flames  on  that  fide,  without  any  afiiftance  from  fire  engines,  &c. 

“ The  laft  experiment  I mads:  that  day  was  the  attempting  to  burn  a 
M wooden  ftair-cafe,  fecured  according  to  my  fimplc  method  of  under - 
“ flooring.  Several  very  large  kiln  faggots  were  laid  and  kindled  under 
the  ftair-cale  round  the  ftairs,  and  upon  thefteps;  this  wooden  flair- 
cafe  notwithftanding  refilled,  as  if  it  had  been  of  fire-ftone,  all  the  at- 
“ tempts  that  were  made  to  confume  it;  I have  fince  made  five  other 
“ ftill  ftronger  fires  upon  this  ftair-cafe,  without  having  repaired  it,  hav- 
ing,  moreover,  filled  the  fmall  fpace  in  which  this  ftair-cafe  is.  entirely 
“ with  fhavings  and  large  faggots,  but  the  ftair-cafe  is,  however,  ftill 
u Handing,  and  is  but  little  damaged/* 
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Mahon,  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Chatham,  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  the  Prefiden.t  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  many  other 
perfens,  were  enjoying  the  luxury  of  ice-creams,  during 
the  time  while  the  moft  intenfe  fire  that  could  be  made  was 
raging  in  the  room  dire&ly  under  it,  and  feparated  from  it 
only  by  a common  wooden  floor  fecurea  upon  his  Lord- 
fhip’s  plan. 

About  three  years  fince  his  Lordfhip’s  method  was  put  to 
the  teft  by  a fire  which  broke  out  in  the  unfecured  offices 
belonging  to  Cheyening  Houfe.  Perhaps  no  fire  ever 
raged  with  greater  fury  till  it  approached  that  part  of  the 
fiuilding  which  had  been  made  .fire-proof;  and  there  its  pro- 
grefs  was  flopped.  A part  of  a beam  which  exhibits  the 
effe£ts  of  the  fecuring  compofition,  is  preserved  at  Cheven- 
ing,  the  other  part  was  depofited  in  the  archives  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

It  will  be  proper  in  this  plage  to  mention  fome  other  in- 
ventions of  his  Lordfhip,  which  are  confidered  by  him  as  of 
confiderable  importance  in  the  pradlical  art  of  building. 

His  method  of  burning  lime  muft  be  fir  ft  noticed.  The 
operation  is  performed  in  a kiln  of  a ftrudture  cot  very 
diflimilar  to  that  of  a wind  furnace.  The  heat  obtained  in 
this  way  is  fo  great  as,  in  fome  meafure,  to  vitrify  the  lime. 
Lime  thus  burnt  makes' a mortar  much  more  durable  than 
that  which  is  commonly  ufed,  and  the  hardnefs  of  which  is 
fo  great,  when  completely  dry,  as  effectually  to  refift  any 
pointed  inflrument.  His  Lordfhip  believes  that  this  mortar 
poflefTes  ail  the  properties  of  which  the  cement  of  the  an- 
tients  is  known  to  have  opnfiffed. 

Another  invention  of  which  Lord  Stanhope  has  now  had 
the  experience  of  twenty  years,  is  a method  of  covering 
roofs  with  a compolition  made  of  tar,  chalk,  and  fine  well 
waffled  fand.  By  making  life  of  this  compofition  inftead 
of  fiates  or  tiles,  the  roof  of  the  houfe  rnav  be  conftru£ted 
almoft  fiat,  which  renders^  the  attic  chambers  in  every  re- 
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fpe&as  good  as  the  rooms  in  the  other  parts  of  the  houfe. 
Lord  Stanhope  has  afcertained,  that  on  this  plan  lefs  timber 
isufed  in  any  given  roof  than  what  is  neceffary  in  the  com* 
monmodeof  building. 

His  Lordfhip  makes  ufe  of  a compofition  of  tar  and 
pounded  chalk  for  covering  the  wounds  made  in  trees  by 
the  breaking  of  branches,  &c.  This  is  probably  far  fupe- 
rior  to  Mr.  Forfyth’s  invention,  for  which  he  received  a 
parliamentary  reward. 

In  the  year  1779,  Lord  Mahon  publifhed  a thin  quarto 
volume,  entitled,  “ Principles  of  EUffricity”  See.  This 
publication  was  occafioned  by  thedifpute  which  at  that  time 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  principal  ele&ricians  of  this 
country,  refpe£ting  the  belt  mode  of  fecuring  buildings 
from  the  effedts  of  lightening.  Mr.  Wilfon  and  Mr. 
Nairne  were  the  chief  opponents  in  the  difeuffion,  the  for- 
mer giving  an  uniform  preference  to  fliort  conductors  ter- 
minating in  a ball ; and  the  latter  was  a difciple  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  and  an  advocate  for  long  pointed  conductors. 
The  experiments  on  both  Tides  of  the  queftion  were  made 
with  a grand  and  expert-five  apparatus,  and  the  refult  of  the 
inveftigation  was  generally  allowed  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
Franklinean  theory. 

Lord  Mahon  avowed  himfelf  on  that  fide  of  the  queflion 
which  Mr.  Nairne  had  efpoufed,  and  undertook  to  confirm 
and  elucidate  the  theory  by  a number  of  experiments,  many 
of  which  were  new  and  original.  * An  account  of  thefc 

experiments 

& “ For  the  fake  of  thofe  perfons  who  care  but  little  about  the  detail  of 
the  theory  of  electricity,  but  who  notwithftanding  may  be  extremely 
“ interefted  in  the  knowledge  of  the  heft  method  of  fecuring  huildings 
“ againft  the  damage  of  lightening,  his  Lordlhip  mentions  the  following 
neceffary  requifttes  in  ereCting  conductors.  1.  The  rods  mufl.  be  made 
u of  fuch  fubftances  as  are,  in  their  nature,  the  heft  conductors  of  elec- 
**  tricity.  3.  They  muft  be  Uninterrupted  and  perfectly  continuous. 

“ 3.  They 
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experiments  his  Lord  (hip  has  amply  detailed  in  the  work 
before  us.  He  has  alfo  proved  by  an  elaborate  mathemati- 
cal  demonftration,  illuftrated  by  a great  variety  of  experi- 
ments, that  the  denfity  of  an  electrical  atmofphere  fuperin- 
duced  upefn  any  body,  mud  be  inverfely  as  the  fquares  of 
the  diftances  from  the  charged  body. 

He  has  likewife  taken  great  pains  to  prove  the  exigence 
and  explain  the  nature  of  vvhat  he  denominates  the  returning - 
jlroke  in  eledfricitv,  which  is  the  effect  produced  bv  the  re- 
turn of  the  electric  fire  into  a body  from  which,  under  cer- 
tain circumftances,  it  has  been  previoufiy  expelled.  His 
Lordfhip  fhews,  that  men  and  other  animals  may  be  de- 
flroyed,  and  buildings  damaged,  by  an  electrical  returning- 
ftroke  occafioned  by  a thunder-cloud,  even  at  the  diftance 
of  two  or  three  miles  or  more  from  the.fpot  where  fuch  per- 
fons  or  buildings  are  fituated.  This  new  theory,  advanced 
and  publifhed  by  Lord  Mahon,  in  the  year  1779,  he  con- 
sidered as  completely  eftabiifhed  by  the  death  of  James 
Lauder  and  two  horfes,  that  were  inflantaneoufly  killed  in 
Scotland  by  the  effedls  of  a thunder-ftorm,  which  was  evi- 
dently at  a confiderable  di fiance  from  the  fpot  where  the 
fatal  accident  happened.  A very  interefting  aceountof  this 
melancholy  fa£t  was  drawn  up  by  Patrick  Brydone,  Efq. 

c<  3.  They  muft  Be  of  a fufficient  thicknefs.  4.  They  mu  ft  be  connected 
“ with  the  common  ftock,  that  is,  with  the  earth  or  neareft  water.  5. 
tc  The  upper  extremity  of  the  rods  muft  be  finely  tapered  and  as  acutely 
“ pointed  as  poflible  ; gold  wires  are  the  bqft  points,  as  they  will  not/ruft. 
“ 6.  The  rods  muft  be  very  prominent,  feveral  feet  above  the  chimneys. 
“ 7.  Each  rod  muft  be  carried  in  the  foortejt  convenient  direction  from  its 
*L  upper  end  to  the  common  ftock.  8.  There  ftiould  be  no  prominent  bo- 
“ dies  of  metal  on  the  top  of  the  building  propofed  to  be  fecured, ; but 
“ fuch  as  are  connected  with  the  conductor  by  fome  proper  metallic  com- 
“ munication.  9.  There  ftiould  be  a fufficient  number  of  thefe  rods  fub- 
“ ftantially  ereefted  ; that  is,  the  number  ftiould  be  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  building.” 

See'  Prineiples  of  Electricity , p.  205. 

and 
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and  publifhed  in  the  77th  vol.  of  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
adions. 

A fhort  time  after  the  reading  of  Mr.  Brydone’s  ac- 
count, his  Lordfhip  prefented  to  the  Royal  Society  a paper 
entitled* **  u Remarks  on  Mr . Brydone's  Account  of  a re- 
w markable  Thunder  form  in  Scotland”  In  this  paper  he 
endeavours  to  account  for  the  various  phenomena  obferved 
during  the  {form:  he  (hews  that  Lauder’s  deathv  could  not 
be  occafioned  by  any  direft  cxplofion*  nor;  by  that  effect 
which  eledricians  denominate  a lateral  ex plofion  : and,  after 
a full  examination  of  the  cafe,  he  concludes,  that  the  ac- 
cident mull  be  attributed  folely  to  the  effect  which  he  had 
in  his  original  work  denominated  the  eledricai  returning- 
ftroke.  * 

About  this  period  we  find  Lord  Mahon  taking  a very 
a&ive  part  with  thofe  gentlemen  who  were  purfuing  mea- 
fures  in  order  to  obtain  a Reform  in  the  Reprefentatlon  of 
the  Commons  Hpufe  of  Parliament.  He  was  chofen  one 
of  the  Deputies  for  the  county  of  Kent,  and  Chairman  of 
the  Kentilh  Committee,  and  was  on  this  fubjed  in  the  habit 

* “ Wonderfal,”  fays  his  Lordlhip,  “ as  thefe  combined  fa&s  may  ap« 
t{  pear,  and  uncommon  as  they  certainly  are  in  this  countay,  they  are,  ne- 
“ verthelefs,  eafy  to  be  explained  by  means  of  that  particular  fpecies  of 

**  ele&rical  (hock,  which  I have  diftinguilhed  in  my  Principles  of  Eledlri- 
“ city,  (pjublilhed  in  1779^  by  the  appellation  of  the  eleSiriial  returning - 
“ Jlrote : and,  although  at  the  time  I wrote  that  treatife,  I had  it  not  in 
“ my  power  to  produce  any  inftance  of  perfons  or  animals  having  been 
**  killed  in  the  very  peculiar  manner  fince  related  in  Mr.  Brydone’s  paper, 
“ I did,  however,  (from  my  experiments  mentioned  in  that  hook)  venture 
u to  affert,  with  confidence,  that  if  perfons  be  ftrongly  fuperinduced  by  the 
“ eledtrical  atmofphere  of  a cloud,  they  may  (under  circumftances  fimilar 
“ to  thofe  explained  in  that  treatife)  receive  a ftrong  (hock,  be  knocked 
ct  down,  or  even  killed  at  the  inftant  that  the  cloud  difeharges,  with  an  ex- 
“ plofion,  its  electricity  ; whether  the  lightning  falls  near  the  very  place 
“ where  thofe  perfons  are,  or  at  a very  confiderable  diftance  from  that 
“ place,  or  whether  the  cloud  be  pofitively  or  negatively  ele&rified:’* 
See  Phil*  Tranf.  vol.  77. 
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of  conftant  correfpondeiice  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wyvill,  one 
of  the  Deputies  for  Yoricfhire,  and  the  great  promoter  of 
aa  obje£t  which,  if  it  had  been  faceefsfui,  might  have  been 
of  the  greateft  confeq  uence  to  thefe  kingdoms.  * At  a 
county  meeting  held  at  Maidftone,  his  Lordfhip  moved, 
u That  it  be  ft ro ugly  recommend  to  all  noblemen,  gentle- 
cc  men,  yeomen,  freeholders,  and  householders  in  che  county 

* The  following  letter  will  exhibit  the  temper  and  fpirit  with  which  his 
Lordthip  purfued  this  grand  national  objedl  of  reform  : 

Letter  from  Vtfcount  Mahon  to  the  Rct).  C.  JVyvill . 

Harley  Jlreet,  0J1.  23,  1 78c* 

MY  DEAR  SIR, 

I fend  you  herewith  the  unanimous  refolutions  of  our 
KentifiCCommittee,  which  I truft  will  meet  with  your  approbation,  and 
with  that  of  your  refpe&able  Committee  of  the  county  of  York,  to  whom 
l beg  you  will  have  the  goodnefs  to  prefent  thefe  refoives. 

Our  Committee  wifti  to  prevent,  as  much  as  poffible,  unn6ceffary  procrajti - 
nation  ; and  are,  at  the  fame  time,  truly  anxious  to  fliew,  in  the  moll  decid- 
ed and  public  manner,  their  high  refpedl  for  the  great  and  meritorious  coun- 
ty of  York,  and  their  flrong  defire  of  co-operating  with  the  valuable  Sir 
George  Saville,  one  of  their  Reprefentatives  in  Parliament,  in  the  promot- 
ing of  the  important  and  neceffary  objedl  of  equalizing  and  purifying  thfc 
Reprefentation,  by  adding  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  at  leaft  one  hundred 
county  membfcrs. 

1 have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

MAHON,  Chairman . 

P.  S.  We  fhall  certainly  be  very  {hong  in  this  new  Parliament. 

For  God’s  fake,  my  dear  Sir,  let  us  be  well  aware  of  even  feeming  to  con* 
cede  any  farther,  either  in  rcfpedl  of  matter,  manner,  or  time.  We  fhall 
lofe  all  by  procrajlination,  for,  to  ufe  the  late  earl  of  Chatham’s  exprefiioa 
on  this  fubjedt,  We  have  taken  pojfejfion  of  frong  groundy  let  who  will decline  to 
follow  us.  Nothing,  but  firmnefs  can  procure  us  pie  united  fupport  of  Op- 
pofltion.  See  Wyoil's  Political  Paper  1,  vol.  i.  p.  2 7J. 
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c<  of  Kent,  to  provide  themfelves  with  a good  mufquet  and 
c<  bayonet  for  the  purpofe  of  (Lengthening  the  civil  power, 
“ and  to  a&,  according  to  law,  in  maintaining  the  peace  of 
u the  faid  county,  fo  that  good  order  may,  without  the  aid 
w or  interpofition  of  any  military  force,  be  effe6hiallypre- 
<c  ferved  within  the  fame.”  The  neceflity  of  fuch  a regula- 
tion having  been  lately  manifefted  in  the  alarming  riots 
which  had  happened  in  the  metropolis  but  a month  preced- 
ing this  meeting  : the  motion  was  carried  by  a confiderable 
majority. 

Soon  after  this  Lord  Mahon  was,  by  the  influence  of  the 
Earl  of  Shelburne,  ele&ed  Member  of  Parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Wycombe.  He  joined  the  Oppofition  in  their 
efforts  to  put  an  end  to  the  American  war,  and  though  at 
the  time  when  his  Lorafhip  took  his  feat  in  Parliament, 
the  phalanx  in  oppofition  was  more  refpe£table  for  talent  than 
for  numbers,  yet  the  conteft  which  had  ever  been  held  in 
abhorrence  'by  the  enlightened  part  of  the  country  was  now 
becoming  daily  more  and  more  odious  to  the  great  body  of 
the  people.  Lord  Mahon,  though  a conftant  and  afliduous 
attendant  upon  his  duty,  did  not  take  a very  a&ive  part  as 
a fpeaker.  He  never  failed  to  be  prefent  when  the  caufe  of 
American  liberty  and  independence  was  to  be  difcufled, 
and  to  give  the  fupport  which  attached  to  his  vote,  though 
perhaps  he  was  too  much  awed  with  the  powerful  eloquence 
and  fplendid  talents  of  the  minority  to  think  it  neceflary  for 
him  often  to  clairh  the  attention  of  the  Houfe. 

From  the  year  1783  till  the  period  of  his  father’s  death 
in  1786,  when  he' took  his  feat  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  un- 
der the  title  of  Earl  Stanhope,  he  made  a variety  of  unfuc- 
cefsful  attempts  to  prevent  bribery,  corruption,  and  unne- 
ceflary  expenees  at  elections  for  Members  of  Parliament, 
rightly  judging  that  by  putting  it  in  the  power  of*indepen- 
dent  country  gentlemen  of  moderate  eftates  to  offer  them- 
felves as  Reprefentatives  of  the  People,  a gradual  reform 
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would  introduce  itfelf  into  Parliament,  bv  meafures  that 
could  not  tend  to  alarm  thofe  who  were  carried  away  by  the 
dread  of  innovation.  In  thefe  attempts  his  Lordftiip  was 
countenanced  by  the  Minifter,  Mr.  Pitt,  with  whom  he 
generally  a£ted,  but  not  with  that  zeal  which  he  expected 
from  the  avowed  promoter  of  reform. 

Early  in  the  year  1786  we  find  Mr.  Pitt,  with  whom 
Lord  Stanhope  was  in  habits  of  ftricft  intimacy,  profeffing 
great  eagernefs  in  ere&ing  a pillar  of  perpetual  remembrance 
to  his  own  fame,  by  concerting  effectual  meafures  for  anni- 
hilating the  national  debt.  To  the  late  excellent  Dr.  Price 
the  Minifter  applied  for  affiftance  on  a fuhjedt  to  which  the 
Do£tor  had  devoted  many  years  of  his  valuable  life. 

Dr.  Price  communicated  to  Mr.  Pitt  three  plans,  of  which 
we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Morgan,*  the  latter,  and  by  far 
the  moft  inefficient,  was  finally  adopted  by  the  Minifter, 
and  received  the  fanction  of  Parliament.  To  this  .plan, 
Lord  Stanhope  gave  a fteady  and  avowed  opp'ofition, 
the  motives  for  which,  together  with  a plan  of  his  own,  he 
explained  and  enforced  in  a quarto  pamphlet  entitled,  “ Ob - 
c<  fervations  on  Mr,  Pitt's  Plan  for  the  Reduction  of  the 
4t  National  Debt  .” 

In  this  work  he  expofed  the  weaknefs  and  inefficiency  of 
the  mode  adopted  by  the  Minifter.  He  then  difcufted  the 
plan  fuggefted  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Fox,  and 
afterwards  laid  before  the  public  a fcheme  of  his  own 
founded  upon  certain  axioms  aflumed  by  his  Lofdftiip. 

The  main  butt  of  Lord  Stanhope’s  fcheme  was  the  con- 
verfion  of  the  3 per  cent  ftock  into  a ftock  that  fhould 
bear  4 per  cept  intereft;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
holders  of  the  3 per  cents,  fhould,  for  every  400I.  of  that 
ftock  receive  in  lieu  thereof  300L  ftock  bearing  s per 

• See  ti  review  of  Dr*.  Price’s  writings  on  the  fuhje&  of  the  finances 
•f  this  kingdom,  &c.  &c.  By  William  Morgan,  F.  R.  S.  1 79 3. 
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cent.*  To  his  Lor dfh ip’s  work  are  fubjoined,  by  way  of 
appendices,  feveral  tables,  founded  upon  calculations,  upon 
the  accuracy  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  confide,  having 
them  all  made  under  his  own  infpedlion,  and  proving  the 
truth  of  each  feparate  refult  by  means  of  an  arithmetical 
machine  invented  by  himfelf. 

Of  Lord  Stanhope’s  arithmetical  machines  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  fay  fomething  in  this  place,  though  it  is  believed 
they  were  invented  and  made  about  the  year  1777. 

* Lord  Stanhope  concludes  this  work  by  Ihewing  that  the  method 
adopted  by  the  Minifter  will  not  anfwer  any  one  definition  of  a good  plan 
for  the  redemption  of  the  national  debt.  “ A plan,”  fays  his  Lordfhip, 
" which  neither  pays  off  much  debt  in  the  time  of  peace,  nor  Jhfures  it® 
*c  being  redeemed  in  time  of  war,  is  a plan  to  delude  the  public.  And 
M the  prefent  Minifter,  who  does  not  mean  to  delude  the  public,  doe® 
“ evidently  delude  himfelf.  He  thinks,  no  doubt,  that  his  plan  for  re- 
e<  deeming  the  national  debt  is  to  fave  the  nation;  and  if  it  be  well  tna- 
5<  naged  it  unqueftionably  may  fave  it.  But  if  it  be  conducted  in  the 
<f  way  propofed  by  the  bill  no\y  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  we  ftiali 
“ neither  profit  by  the  peace  nor  he  prepared  for  war.  We  may  let  flip 

the  prefent  favourable  opportunity  of  reftoring  our  finances,  and  fuch 
“ an  opportunity  may  perhaps  never  prefent  itfelf  again.  Mr.  Pitt*® 

“ plan,  for  the  reafons  1 have  afiigned  above,  may  be  the  means  of  in- 
“ volving  us  in  wars  in  which  we  might  otherwife  never  be  engaged ; 

*c  and  thofe  new  wars  may  accumulate  fuch  a load  of  a new  debt  upoa 
“ the  nation,  that  even  when  another  peace  lhall  come,  the  people  may 
“ not  be  able  to  bear  the  enormous  weight  of  additional  taxes  which, 

“ it  would  then  be  neceflary  to  lay,  in  order  to  provide  another 
“ finking  fund.  Mr.  Pitt’s  projedl,  therefore,  may  bring  ruin  upon 
“ this  country.  But  I fincerely  hope  and  truft,  that  it  will  be  al- 
“ tered  by  Parliament.  Nay  I am  even  fanguine  enough  to  hope,  that  the 
t{  Minifter . himfelf  will  re-confider  his  firft  opinion,  and  that  he  will, 

“ with  a candour  that  would  do  him  everlafting  honour,  adopt  either  the 
“ fpecific  plan  which  1 have  propofed,  or  fome  other  plan  which  lhall  be 
44  founded  on  thofe  leading  principles  which  I have  laid  down  above,  and 
44  without  which  it  will  evidently  be  impoflible  for  him  to  accomplilh  the 
“ great  and  defirable  objedt  fo  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  preamble  of  his 
“ gw*  bill.’* 
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The  firft  and  fmallefl:  machine  is  about  the  fize  of  an 
o6lavo  volume,  which,  by  means  of  dial-plates  and  fmall 
indices,  moveable  with  a fteel  pin,  is  calculated  to  perform 
with  undeviating  accuracy  the  operations  of  fimple  and  com- 
pound addition  and  fubtradfion.  The  fecond,  and  by  far 
the  moft  curious  machine,  is  not  more  than  half  the  fize  of 
a common  table  writing  defk.  By  this  problems  in  multi- 
plication and  divifion,  of  almoft  any  extent,  are  folved, 
without  the  pofTibility  of  a miifake  by  the  fimple  revolution 
©f.a  fmall  winch.  What  appears  very  fingular  and  fur- 
prifing  to  every  fpedfator  of  this  machine,  is,  that  in 
working  divifion,  if  the  operator  be  inattentive  to  his  bu- 
finefs,  and  thereby  attempts  to  turn  the  handle  a fingle  re- 
volution more  than  he  ought,  he  is  inftantly  admonifhed  of 
his  error  by  the  fudden  fpringing  up  of  a fmall  ivory 
hall.  * 

During  the  illnefs  of  his  Majefty,  at  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  1788,  when  the  fubjedf  of  a regency  was  dif- 
culTed,  Lord  Stanhope  gave  a very  decided  fupport  to  the 
meafurres  of  Adminiftration.  He  contended,  that  the  two 
Houfes  of  Parliament  had  a right  and  power,  in  cafe  of  a 
vacancy  of  the  throne,  or  the  interruption  of  the  perfonal 

* Since  the  above  defcription  of  Lord  Stanhope’s  arithmetical  machines 
was  written  an  old  but  very  curious  little  book  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  writer  of  this  article.  It  is  entitled,  “ The  Defcription  and  Ufe  of 
u two  Arithmetical  Inflr^uments  : together  with  a fhart  Treatife  explain- 
“ ing  and  demonttrating  the  ordinary  operations  of  Arithmetic,  &c.  &c. 

“ Prefen  ted  to  his  moft  excellent  Majefty,  Charles  II.  By  S.  Moreland, 
1662.”  This  work  is  illuftrated  with  twelve  plates,  in  which  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  machines  are  exhibited,  and  whence  it  appears  that  the 
four  fundamental  rules  in  arithmetic  are  eafily  worked,  and,  and  to  ufe  the 
author’s  own  words*  “ without  charging  the  memory,  difturbing  the 
“ mind,  or  expofing  the  operations  to  any  uncertainty.” 

From  an  advertifement  affixed  to  Mr.  Morland’s  work  it  appears  that 
thefe  inftruments  were,  at  that  period,  manufactured  for  file  by  Humphry 
Adamfon,  who  refided  with  Jonas  Moor,  Efq.  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
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exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority,  to  make  provifion  to  fup- 
ply  the  deficiency.  His  Lordftiip  fupported  his  reafoning 
by  a reference  to  the  conditions  on  which  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  the  Princefs  Mary  had  accepted  the  crown  ; 
and  likewife  to  the  method  by  which  the  Hanover  family 
afcended  the  throne  of  thefe  realms. 

Amidft  the  difcuflions  which  took  place  on  this  dccafion, 
and  which  were  carried  on  with  the  greateft  violence  and 
acrimony,  while  one  party  was  eager  in  maintaining  the 
rights  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  other  was  equally 
zealous  in  afcribing  unlimited  powers  to  the  two  Houfes, 
Lord  Stanhope  did  not  forget  that  all  juft  and  legitimate 
authority  could  be  derived  only  from  the  people. 

After  a fpeech  from  the  Duke  of  York,  which  contained 
fome  admirable  and  truly  patriotic  fentiments,  perfectly  con-r 
genial  with  the  conftitution  of  the  country,  Lord  Stanhope 
made  an  effort  to  have  thofe  fentiments  recorded,  obferving* 
cc  that  the  communication  was  too  important  to  be  fuftered 
41  to  remain  in  fleeting  words,  which  could  not  be  handed 
“ down  to  pofterity  to  grafp  and  quote  as  a proof  of  the 
“ exiftence  of  an  effential  part  of  the  coqftitution.”  * 

* The  following  is  an  pxtrad  from  his  Royal  Highnefs’s  fpeech  as  re- 
ported in  the  Parliamentary  Debates.  “ He  entirely  agreed  with  the  no- 
**  ble  Lords  who  had  expreffed  their  wifhes  to  avoid  any  queftion  which 
tc  tended  to  induce  a difcuflion  on  the  rights  of  the  Prince  of  Wales* 
**  The  fadl  was  plain,  that  no  fuch  claim  of  right  had  been  made  on  the 
“ part  of  the  Prince  ; and  he  was  too  confident  that  his  Royal  Highnefs 
“ pnderftood  too  well  the  facred  principles  which  feated  the  houfe  of 
il  Brnnfwick  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  ever  to  aflame  or  exercife 
“ any  power,  be  his  claim  what  it  might,  not  derived  from  the  will  of  the 
“ people,  expreffed  by  their  {Representatives  and  by  their  Lordfhips  in 
“ Parliament  affembled.  Such,  he  faid,  were  the  fentiments  of  an  ho- 
**  oeft  heart,  equally  influenced  by  duty  and  affe&ion  to  his  Royal  Father, 
M and  by  attachment  to  the  conftitutional  rights  of  his  fubje<5ts ; and  he 
was  confident,  that  if  his  Royal  Brother  were  to  addrefs  them,  1x3  his 
“ place,  as  a Pe<rr  of  the  Realm,  thefe  were  the  fentiments  which  he 
would  ditlin&ly  avow.”  See  Debrett't  Parliamentary  Regifler*  vol.  26.  p. 
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On  the  17th  of  February,  1789,  a bill  was  brought  into 
the  Houfe  of  Lords,  entituled,  C£  An  a£t  to  provide  for  the 
<c  care  of  his  Majefty’s  royal  perfon,  and  for  the  adminiftra- 
<c  tion  of  the  royal  authority  during  the  continuance  of  his 
<c  Majefty’s  illnefs.”  In  this  bill  was  a claufe  reftraining 
the  Regent  from  giving  his  aflent  to  any  bill  or  bills  for  re- 
pealing the  a&  of  uniformity.  Lord  Stanhope,  on  this  occa- 
Jion,  in  a fpeech  of  confiderable  length,  manifefted  his  atten- 
tion to,  and  knowledge  of,  all  the  various  ftatutes  which  ftill 
exift  in  full  force  againft  perfons  who  difTent  from  the  eftab- 
jifhedj  religion  of  the  country.  He  commented  with  great 
feverity,  intermixed  with  fome  ridicule  and  pleafantry,  upon 
the  cruelty,  abfurdity,  and  contrariety  of  thefe  laws,  {hewing, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  they  had  been  parted  in  the  days  of 
darknefs  and  ignorance,  by  perfons  who  had  as  little  regard 
for  religion  as  humanity.  Some  of  them,  he  undertook  to 
prove,  contained  rank  blafphemy;  and,  after  quoting  the  au- 
thorities of  the  late  Earls  of  Chatham  and  Mansfield,  who, 
though  known  to  have  atfted  on  very  different  principles  in 
moil:  queftioas  of  a public  important  nature,  cordially  agreed 
on  the  fubjedl  of  religious  toleration,  he  moved  an  amend- 
ment, to  prevent  any  new  difficulty  being  placed,  by  the  re- 
gency bill,  in  the  way  of  the  repeal  of  the  teft  a<5h  This 
amendment  was  oppofed  by  the  Bifhops  and  loft. 

We  find  Lord  Stanhope  again  on  the  1 8th  of  May  at- 
tempting. to  obtain  a repeal  of  certain  fevere  and  cruel  laws,* 

which 

* As  an  introdudfion  to  this  motion,  hia  Lordfhip  begged  leave  to  men- 
tion about  onc-tenth  part  of  the  abfurd  ecclefiaftical  laws  of  this  country; 
being  convinced  that  more  than  this  would  not  be  neceffary  to  induce  the. 
Houfe  to  adopt  the  bill  which  he  defigned  to  propofe.  A few  of  thefe  we 
will  infert  in  this  place. 

Under  the  head  of  Iaivs  about  going  to  churchy  we  find  one  by  which  it  is 
enadted  that  every  perfon  is  to  go  to  church  every  Sunday  and  holiday,  o* 
to  forfeit  one  ftiilling.  Another  makes  it  a penalty  of  aol.  or  the  forfeit- 
ure of  two-thirds  of  the  offender’s  property,  at  the prefceutcr  s •ption,  for  any 
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which  ftiil  remain  on  our  ftatute  books  to  the  difgrace  of  the 
country;  and  which,  at  any  future  day,  might  be  reforted  to 
as  inftruments  of  oppreffion  and  ruin'  to  multitudes  of  the 
moil  valuable  members  of  the  community.  Fie  avowed  that 
the  principle  by  which  he  was  a&uated  was,  that  no  man  had 
any  right  to  opprefs  another;  that  liberty  of  confcience,  free- 
dom of  inveftigation  in  matters  of  religion,  and  the  right  of 
private  judgment  were  the  indefeafible  and  unalienable  rights 
of  mankind;  and  that  it  was  wholly  upon  that  facred  right 
of  private  judgment  that  the  Proteffant  religion  itfelf  was 
founded.  The  bill  introduced  by  his  Lordihip  into  the 
Houfe  of  Peers,  enabled,  u T hat  all  perfons,  (Papifts  ex- 
u cepted)*  fhall  have  free  liberty  to  exercife  their  religion; 

perfon  who  abfents  himfelf  from  a church  for  a month.  A third  law  enadts, 
that  every  perfon  who  refufes  to  go  to  church  (halt  be  committed  to  prifon 
till  he  will  go.  And  every  perfon  (hall  pay  iol.  per  month  for  every  Ser- 
vant, for  every  vifjtor,  and  alfo  for  every  fervant  of  every  vifitor,  in  his  or 
her  houfe,  who  does  not  go  to  church. 

Among  the  laws  about  rites,  & c.  it  is  ena&ed,  that  in  cafes  of  herefy  or 
ineoRtineucy,  or  refufing  to  have  a child  baptized,  or  refufing  to  receive  the 
communion  as  received  ia  the  edablilhed  church,  or  for  refufing  to  come  to 
divine  fervicc,  perfons  found  guilty  in  any  of  thefe  refpe&s  (hall  be  excom- 
municated, that  is,  (hall  be  disqualified  to  be  a witn.efs  in  any  caufe;  to  a<5l 
aa  an  executor;  to  buy  or  to  felL;  to  bring  an  a<flion  for  the  recovery  of  a 
debt ; or  even  to  have  chriftian  burial.  His  Lordihip  proceeds  to  mention 
feveral  other  curious  laws  dill  in  exigence,  of  which  we  will  enumerate  only 
three.  The  frjl  makes  it  imprifonment  and  forfeiture  of  all  goods  and 
chattels- to  export  women  without  a licence  from  the  King.  Thefeeond  fixes 
a penalty  of  iol.  upon  a man,  who  is  found  guilty;  either  1,  Of  cutting 
out  a bead’s  tongue ; or  a,  Of  burning  a cart;  or  3,  Of  barking  an  apple- 
tree  ; or  4,  Of  cutting  off  the  ears  of  any  of  His  Majedy’s  fubjt  6ts ; and  a 
third  law  makes  it  highly  penal  to  conjure  up  fpirits.  from  the  dead,  or  to 
feed  them,  when  raifed,  either  with  animal  or  vegetable  food.— See  Parlia- 
mentary Regifier,  Debrett • 

* His  Lordfhip  made  a diftin&ion  between  Papids  and  Catholic  Difient- 
ers.  This  didindlion  is  well  illudrated  in  an  excellent  work  lately  pub- 
lilhcd,  entitled,  “ A moded  Apology  for  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Great 
“ Britain,”  &c.  dec. 
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cc  and  by  fpeaking,  writing,  printing,  publifhing,  preaching, 
ct  and  teaching,  to  inftruil  perfons  in  the  duties  of  religion,  in 
<c  fuch  manner  as  every  fuch  perfon  refpeilively  (hall  judge 
<c  the  moft  conducive  to  promote  virtue,  the  happinefs  of  fo- 
“ ciety,  and  the  eternal  felicity  of  mankind.”  This  bill, 
after  a debate  in  which  feveral  of  the  Bifhops  took  a (hare, 
was  thrown  out. 

It  was  during  this  difeuftion  that  Lord  Stanhope,  in  reply 
to  fome  obfervations  made  by  Vifcount  Stormont,  declared 
his  refolution  of  perfevering  in  the  caufe  in  which  he  had  en- 
gaged, and  <l  that  if  the  right  reverend  Bench  of  Bifhops 
u would  not  fuffer  him  to  load  away  their  rubbifh  by  cart- 
cc  fulls,  he  would  endeavour  to  carry  it  away  in  wheel-bar- 
l<  rows,  and  if  that  mode  of  removal  were  refifted,  he  would 
<c  take  it  away,  if  poftible,  with  a fpade,  a little  at  a time.” 

Lord  Stanhope  but  little  difeouraged  by  the  fate  of  his  bill, 
immediately  gave  notice  of  another  which  he  meant  to  intro- 
duce for  the  purpofe  of  repealing  an  ail  of  the  27th  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  and  thereby  to  prevent  vexatious  fuits  relative  to 
profecutions  for  tythes  from  Quakers.  When  his  Lordfhip 
moved  for  the  commitment  of  this  bill,  he  inftanced  feveral 
cafes  of  very  confiderable  hardfhip  which  had  but  juft  occur- 
red, and  which  were  likely  to  ruin  the  perfons  fo  affeited.* 
.Although  the  fails  adduced  by  his  Lordfhip  remained  uncon- 
tradiited  and  undefended  by  any  nobie  Peer,  yet  the  bill  was 
rejeited. 

* At  Coventry  fix  Quakers  had  teen  profecufted  for  refufing  to  pay 
V, after  offerings,  which  in  the  whole  amounted  to  but  two  (hillings.  For 
this  ftun  they  had  been  brought  into  the  Spiritual  Court,  the  expences  of 
which  amounted  to  165I.  I is.  beftdes  their  own  pro&or's  bill,  which  was 
jail.  is.  6d.  Thus,  inftead  of  two  (hillings  they  had  nearly  300I.  to  pay 
in  coni'equence  of  religious  fcruples. 

At  Worcefter  a man  of  fome  property  had  bees  imprifoned  in  the  com- 
mon jail  for  refufmg  to  pay  his  tythes,  which  amounted  to  only  five  (hil- 
lings. 
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rWe  are  now  arrived  at  the  period  when  the  French  Baftile 
was  captured  by  tbe  citizens  of  Paris,  and  the  foundation  of 
that  revolution  laid,  which  for  the  Jaft  eleven  years,  has  been 
the  aftonifhment  of  all  mankind.  Never  did  the  world  wit- 
nefs  an  event  fo  momentous  as  this  ; its  confequences  ftill 
fet  calculation  at  defiance.  The  profpeCts  which  it  offered 
interefted  every  bofom  ; while  fome  contemplated  its  proba- 
ble effe&s  with  abhorrence  and  terror;  others,  among  whom 
was  certainly  Earl  Stanhope,  confidered  it  as  the  moft  glo- 
rious event  that  the  page  of  hiftory  ever  recorded,  an  event 
pregnant  with  good  confequences  to  future  ages. 

Such  was  his  Lordfhip’s  opinion  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Revolution;  and  from  this,  we  believe,  he  has  n^ver 
once  deviated.  In  the  year  1788,  Lord  Stanhope  had  met, 
in  conjunction  with  a number  of  gentlemen  of  great  refpec- 
tability,  to  celebrate  the  centenary  of  the  Revolution  in 
England.  Thefe  gentlemen  formed  themfelves  into  a fo- 
ciety  for  the  <c  purpofe  of  caufing  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
u volution  to  be  well  underftood,  extenfively  propagated, 
<c  and  firmly  maintained,  and  to  preferve  the  glorious  fabric 

of  the  Britifh  Conftitution,  and  to  tranfmit  the  invaluable 
“ bleffings  of  public  freedom  to  pofterity  unimpaired  and  im- 
u proved.’*  This  fociety  was  denominated  the  “ Revolu- 
“ tion  Society;”  a Committee  of  which  was  appointed,  who 
might  keep  up  a correfpondence  with  other  locieties  meet- 
ing in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  the  fame  general 
purpofes. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Revolution  Society  on  No- 
vember the  4th,  1789,  Lord  Stanhope  w'as  called  to  the 
chair.  The  deftru&ion  of  the  Baftile,  which  had  happened 
in  the  July  previoufiy  to  this  meeting,  was  an  event, 
which  very  naturally  excited  the  attention  of  perfons 
afiembled  on  fuch  an  occafion,  and  for  the  avowed  pirpoie  of 
celebrating  the  deftrudfion  of  tyranny  in  England.  Accord- 
ingly Dr.  Price,  who  in  the  fore-part  of  the  day  had  preach- 
ed 
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ed  his  celebrated  and  truly  eloquent  difeourfe  on  the  Ipve  of 
one’s  country,  moved  a congratulatory  addrefs  t-o  the  Na- 
tional Aflembly  of  France.*  This  motion  was  carried  un- 
animoufly,  and  the  chairman  was  requefted  to  tranfmit  it  to 
Paris. 

The  Archbishop  of  Aix,  Prefident  of  the  National 
Aflembly,  returned  a very  refpe&ful  anfwer  to  the  addrefs, 
accompanied  with  a friendly  and  patriotic  letter  to  the  noble 
Earl.  After  this,  many  other  addreffes  were  received  by 
the  Revolution  Society  of  London,  from  a variety  of  patriotic 
afTemblies  held  in  different  parts  of  France,  to  which  Lord 
Stanhope,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  was  called  upon 
to  reply.  His  Lordfhp’s  anfwers  were  all  animated  with  an 
ardent  fpirit  of  freedom,  and  with  the  fanguine  hope  that  the 
Revolution  in  France  would  be  the  means  of  uniting  the 
two  countries  by  bonds  of  the  ftri&eft  alliance.  “ May 
<c  Heaven,”  fayshe,-in  reply  to  M.  l’Abbe  V olfius,  “ blefs 
« the  world  with  an  union  fo  defirable,  and  fuffer  no  partial 
cc  interefts  or  popular  violences  to  prevent  the  citizens  of 
<c  France  from  enjoying  all  the  bleflmgs  that  can  be  de- 
“ rived  from  a wife,  and  equitable,  and  free  conftitution  of 
ci  government.” 

Upon  the  meeting  of  the  Rritifh  Parliament  in  February, 
1790,  Mr.  Burke  attacked  the  French  Revolution  in  terms 

r : . • , u V 1 ..  . : 

# The  addrefs  was  as'follows  : 

•*  The  Society  for  commemorating  the  Revolution  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, difdaining  national  partialities,  and  rejoicing  in  every  triumph  of 
liberty  and  juftice  over  arbitrary  power,  offer  to  the  National  Affembly  of 
France  their  congratulations  on  the  revolution  of  that  country,  and  on  the 
profped  it  gives  to  the  two  firfl  kingdoms  in  the  world,  of’*  common  par- 
ticipation in  the  bleflings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

« They  cannot  help  adding  their  ardent  wifhes  of  a happy  fettlement  of 
fo  important  a revolution,  and  at  the  fame  time  expreffmg  the  particular 
fatisfa&ion  with  which  they  refied  on  the  tendency  of  the  glorious  example 
given  in  France  to  encourage  other  nations  to  affert  the  unalienable  rights  of 
mankind,  and  thereby  to  introduce  a general  reformation  in  fhe  govern- 
ments of  Europe,  and  to  make  the  world  free  and  happy.” 
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of  the  moft  unqualified  abufe.  He  held  up  the  Revolution 
Society  here  as  a combination  of  wicked  perfons,  who  had 
fhewn  a ftrong  difpofition  to  imitate  the  French  fpirit  of  re*  ^ 
form,  this  fpeech  was  publifhed  by  Mr.  Burke  in  a fepa- 
rate  pamphlet,  to  which  Lord  Stanhope  replied  in  a very 
fpirited  letter  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman.*  In  this 
letter  his  Lorclfhip  avows  his  approbation  of  the  French  Re- 
volution; defends  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  in  London; 
calls  on  the  public  to  judge  for  themfelves  whether  the  ad- 
drefs  fent  by  them  to  the  National  Aflembly,  and  fi.gned  by 
him  as  chairman,  be  not  an  adt  deferving  praife  rather  than 
blame. 

About  this  period  Lord  Stanhope  engaged  in  a great  va- 
riety of  experiments  on  the  fubjedt  of  navigating  fhips  and 
other  vefTels  by  means  of  an  apparatus  to  be  moved  by  fleam. 
In  the  courfe  ofthefe  experiments,  which  engaged  his  Lord- 
fhip’s  attention  alrnoft  inceffantly  for  fi^x  or  feven  years,  he 
took  out  two  or  three  patents ; he  built,  at  Rotherhithe,  three 
or  four  vefTels  of  different  fizes,  and  expended  co.ufiderable 
fums  of  money  in  the  attempt,  which  does  not  at  prefent 
appear  to  have  been  attended  with  advantage  to  himfelf,  or 
with  that  pradfical  utility  in  the  fcience  of  navigation  which 
he  and  his  friends  anticipated. 

In  the  year  iyg2y  Mr.  Fox  introduced  into  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  his  famous  Libel  Bill , which,  when  it  was  brought 
into  the  Upper  Houfe  of  Parliament,  Lord  Stanhope  defend- 
ed in  all  its  flages.  The  importance  of  the  do&rines  con. 
tained  in  this  bill,  and  the  oppofition  it  met  with  fome  quar- 
ters, induced  his  Lordfhip  to  .publifh  a fmall  odfavo  volume 
on  the  fubjea,  entitled,  The  Rights  of  Juries  defended, , to- 
gether with  Authorities  of  Law  in  fupport  of  thoje  Rights 
and  the  Objections  to  Mr.  Fox's  Libel  Bill  refuted. 

* See  “ A letter  from  Earl  Stanhope  to  the  Right  Honourable  Edmund 

“ Burke  : staining  a fliort  anfwer  to  his  late  Speech  on  the  French  Re- 
**  volution.’5 
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This  work  may,  perhaps,  be  confidered  as  a careful  re- 
port of  the  fpeeches  made  by  his  Lordfhip  in  Parliament, 
His  reafoning  is,  in  general,  clear  and  convincing ; his  ar- 
guments drawn  from  legal  authority  appear  indifputable ; 
and  his  zeal  for  the  liberty  of  the  fubjedt  is  every  where 
evident.  The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  work  will  exhi- 
bit very  properly  the  temper  and  fpirit  of  the  whole.  Speak- 
ing of  the  trial  by  Jury,  his  Lordfhip  fays  : 

44  One  citadel,  however,  has  withftood  the  fiege : one 
cc  important  fort  has  alone  fuccefsfully  refilled  the  attacks 
41  that  have  been  made  upon  it.  It  has  refilled  for  ages ; it 
44  has  neither  been  deftroyed  by  fap  nor  taken  by  ftorm.  If, 
a therefore,  we  are  ftill  a free  nation ; if  this  kingdom  is  the 
44  richeft  and  the  moft  profperous  country  that  at  this  mo- 
44  ment  exiftsin  Europe ; we  owe  it  to  that  flrong  hold  and 
cc  for trefs  of  the  people , to  that  impregnable  Gibraltar 
u of  the  Englifh  Conflitution, — the  Trial  by  Jury. 
iC  This  is  that  invaluable  Bulwark  of  Liberty , which  Par- 
<c  liament  has  lately  prote&ed,  and  will,  I truft,  ever  continue 
c<  to  protedl : at  lead  I (hall  confider  it  as  one  of  my  moft 
tc  effential  duties  to  defend  it  fteadily  to  the  laft  hour  of 
“ my  life.” 

At  the  clofe  of  this  year  Parliament  was  fuddenly  afTem- 
bled,  the  Tower  of  London  fortified,  and  other  meafures 
taken  which  indicated  on  the  part  of  Minifters  fome  fear  of 
impending  dangers;  but  which,  to  perfons  acquainted  with 
minifterial  manoeuvres,  were,  at  the  time,  confidered  only 
as  a prelude  to  war  againft  the  French  Republic.  Accord- 
ingly, in  January  1793,  every  preparation  was  made  for  the 
commencement  of  hoftilities,  and  the  French  Ambaffador 
was  ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom  within  a given  period. 
To  thefe  meafures  Lord  Stanhope  made  a moft  fteady  and 
decided  oppofition.  In  the  Houfe  of  Peers  he  undertook  to 
prove  that,  both  by  the  fpirit  and  letter  of  the  commercial 
trcaty,  the  acl  of  aggrefhon  was  committed  on  the  part  of 
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this  country ; it  having  been  ftipulated  by  that  famous  treaty, 
that  the  fending  away  a minifter  (hould  be  confidered  as 
tantamount  to  a declaration  of  war. 

With  refpedt  to  this  war,  which  has  now  continued  with 
unabating  fury  for  eight  years  nearly,  it  would  ill  become  us 
to  offer  any  remarks;  otherwife  than  as  they  are  conne£ted 
with  the  oppofition  which  Lord  Stanhope  has  uniformly 
given  to  it.  Nor  is  it  our  intention  to  notice  all  his  Lord- 
fhlp’s  exertions  on  this  fubjed  : it  will  be  fufficient  if  we 
refer  to  a few  motions  made  by  him  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers. 
On  the  23d  of  January,  1794,  Lord  Stanhope,  at  the  con- 
clufion  of  an  able  fpeech,  moved,  u That  an  humble  addrefs 
ic  be  prefented  to  His Majefty,  humbly  to  reprefent  to  his 
“ Majefty,  that  the  french  Nation  has.  exprefsly  recognized 
this  facred  principle,-  c That  no  country  ppfleftes,  the  right 
<c  to  interfere  with  another  independent  nation  ; to  Itate  to 
His  Majefty  that  in  the  1 i 8th  and  119th  articles  of  the 
<c  Conftitution,  they  have  declared,  that  the  French  people 
€C  is  the  friend  and  natural  ally  of  every  free  people,  and  that 
<c  it  does  not  interfere  in  the  Government  of  other  nations: 
<c  humbly,  therefore,  to  befeech  His  Majefty,  in  his  equity. 
<c  and  juftice,  to  acknowledge  the  French  Re- 
41  public,  and  thereby  lay  the  foundation  of  a fpeedy  re~ 
<c  conciliation  and  a permanent  peace.,, 

His  Lordfhip’s  motion  was  rejected,  and  from  the  circum- 
ftance  of  ftanding  alone  in  the  divifion,  on  this  and  fome 
other  fubfequent  occafions,  he  obtained  generally  the  title  of 
the  minority  of  one . In  the  courfe  of  the  debate,  Lord  Stan- 
hope inveftigated  at  large  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  re- 
fources  of  France,  both  as  they  refpedled  men,  money,  and 
warlike  ftores.  He  deprecated  the  mode  reforted  to  by  the 
allied  powers  of  carrying  on  the  war.  He  ridiculed  the  idea, 
fuggefted  by  fome  members  of  Admjniftration,  of  endeavour- 
ing to  ftarve  the  people  of  France.  He  fhewed  that  it  was 
become  the  intereft  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  that 
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country,  that  the  Revolution  fhould  be  permanent,  and  being 
their  intereft,  chat  alj  the  powers  of  Europe  could  not  over- 
throw it:  he  defended  the  French  Nation  from  the  charge 
of  atheifm,  which  had  been  exhibited  againft  it,  and  declared, 
that,  from  his  own  knowledge,  the  only  atheifts  in  France 
were  to  be  found  among  the  ariftocrats,  and  the  men  of  li- 
terature, among  whom  the  foremoft  were  fomeof  the  clergy. 

On  the  31ft  day  of  the  fame  month,  Lord  Stanhope  mov- 
ed in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  “ that  an  humble  addrefs  be 
u prefented  to  His  Majefty,  that  this  Houfe  has  been  in- 
u formed  that  Thomas  Muir,  Efq.  who  was  tried  before 
tc  the  High  Court  of  Jufliciary,  at  Edinburgh,  in  the 
u month  of  Auguft  laft,  upon  a charge  of  fedition,  has  been 
<c  condemned,  and  fentenced  to  be  tranfported  beyond  feas 
“ for  the  fpace  of  fourteen  years  : and  further  to  reprefent  to 
w His  Majefty,  that  the  Houfe  intends  to  proceed  without 
u delay,  to  examine  the  circumftancesof  fuch  condemnation, 
iC  and  of  fuch  fentence;  and  therefore  humbly  to  befeech 
<c  His  Majefly,  that  the  faid  Thomas  Muir,  Efq.  may  not 
“ be  tranfported  beyond  Teas,  until  this  Houfe  (hall  have 
w had  fufficient  time  to  make  fuch  examination.” 

Had  this  motion  been  carried,  it  was  his  Lordfhip’s  inten- 
tion to  have  moved  the  fame  kind  of  addrefs  in  behalf  of  the 
other  perfons,  viz.  Thomas  Fiihe  Palmer,1*  he.  who  had 
been  condemned  to  fuffer  fimilar  punifhments.  But  the 
Houfe  refufing  to  agree  to  the  addrefs,  Lord  Stanhope  imme- 
diately entered  on  the  Journals  a very  fpirited  and  argumen- 
tative proteft,*  in  which  he  (hewed  that  the  proceedings 

againft 

* Diffentient.  id.  Becaufe  the  attending  to  the  due  adminidration  of 
juftice,  and  the  watching  over  the  conduA  of  the  various  Courts  in  this 
kingdom,  is  one  of  the  mod  important  branches  of  the  bufinefs  of  this 
Houfe,  and  is  at  all  times  alfo  one  of  its  mod  efiential  duties. 

adly,  Becaufe  it  obvioufly  appears  to  be  proper  to  examine  into  the  juf- 
tice and  legality  of  a fentcnce,  before  it  is  executed ; and  not  to  permit  it  to 

be 
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againft  Mr.  Muir  were  aire&ly  hoftile  to  decifions  of  the 
Koufe  of  Lords  in  the  cafe  of  Warren  Haftings,  Efq, 

As 

be  executed  firft,  and  to  examine  into  it3  juftice  and  legality  after- 
wards. 

3clly,  Becaufe  for  want  of  fuch  timely  interference  on  the  part  of  this 
Houfe,  it  has  formerly  happened,  that,  within  a Ihort  time,  no  lefs  than 
four  unjuft  and  illegal  judgments  were  actually  carried  into  execution,  as 
appears  from  the  refpeCtive  attainders  of  the  innocent  ftifFerais  having  been 
afterwards  reverfed  and  made  void  (when  it  was  too  late)  by  lour  aCts  of 
Parliament^  made  and  puffed  in  the  firft  year  of  the  reign  of  their  late 
Majefties  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  namely,  in  the  cafes  of  Aider- 
man  Cornilh,  Alice  Lille,  Algernon  Sidney,  and  Lord  Ruffel. 

4thly,  Becaufe  it  is  contrary  to  the  firft  and  immutable  principles  of  na* 
tural  juftice,  that  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  a defendant  Ihould  he 
brought  before  a Jury  in  a criminal  profecution,  “ that  is,  only  collateral, 
“ not  in  iffue,nor  neceffary  in  the  conclufion.” 

jthly,  Becaufe  it  is  not  (nor  ought  to  he)  competent  for  a profecutor  to 
produce  any  evidence  to  fupport  any  matter  that  is  not  charged  in  the  in- 
dictment ; that  is  to  fay,  diftin&Iy  and  precifely  charged,  arid  not  by'  mei'e 
epithet  or  general  words,  fuch  as  oppreflion,  fedition,  vexation,  or  the 
like. 

fithly,  Becaufe  in  like  manner  it  is  not  (nor  ought  to  be)  competent 
for  a proftcutor  to  produce  any  evidence  to  prove  any  Crime  to  Lave  been 
committed  by  a defendant,  in  any  other  particular  than  that  wherein  it'is 
in  the  indictment  exprefsly  charged  to  have  been  committed. 

7thly,  Becaufe  no  fuch  proceedings  as  thofe  above  ftated,  nor  any  vi 
them,  can  be  juftified  under  pretence,  that  “ if  it  had  Lech  necejfary  to  fpeefy 
“ in  the  indiciment  alltbe  jacis  againjl  the  defendant , the  indiciment  would  have  co- 
“ veredi  by  its  magnitude , the  walls  of  the  Court.”*  And, 

8thly,  Becaufe  in  ohe  year  of  the  trial  of  Warren  Haftings,  Efqulrejj 
gamely,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  ninety,  there  were  nt> 
lefs  than  four  dccifiorts  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  upon  this  fuhject,  viz.  on  the 
tvlrenty-fifth  day  of  February,  when  the  Lords  refolved, 

t(  That  the  Managers  for  the  Commons  be  not  admitted  to  give  evidence 
* of  the  unfitnefs  of  Kelleram  fot  the'appointment  of  being  a renter  ofeer* 
**<  tUhi  latidu  in  the  provirice  of  Bahar ; the  fad  of  fuch  unfitnefs  of  the  faid 
Kelleram  not  being  charged  in  the  impeachment.” 

And  again  on  the  4th  of  May,  when  the  Houfe  of  Lords  decided, 

See  the  Lord’s  Advocate’s  fpeeeh  on  Mr,  Muir’s  trial. 
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As  one  of  the  Judges  in  Mr.  Raftings*  caufe,  no  man  at- 
tended his  duty  more  regularly  and  confcientioufly,  for  fe- 
veral  years,  than  Earl  Stanhope.  He  confidered  an  impeach- 
ment of  a fervant  of  the  public,  by  the  Commons  of  England, 
as  an  obje£t  of  great  national  importance.  And  though  he 
highly  difap’p roved  in  many  inftances,  the  conduct  of  the 
managers  of  that  trial,  particularly  the  rancour  and  malignity 
itfahi'fefted  by  Mr.  Burke ; and  the  protrafrion  of  the  trial 
to  the  length  of  fo  many  years ; yet  from  the  time  of  the 

“ That  it  is  not  competent  to  the  Managers  for  the  Commons  to  put  the 
,c  following  queftion  to  the  witnefs  upon  the  feventh  article  of  the  charge, 

“ viz.- — Whether  more  op.preffions  did  actually  axift  under  the  new  inftitu- 
“ tion  than  under  the  old  ?” 

And  again  on  the  18th  of  May,  when  the  Houfe  of  Lords  refolved. 

That  it  is  not  competent  to  the  Managers  for  the  Commons  to  give 
“ evidence  of  the  enormities  actually  committed  by  Deby  Sing  ; the  fame 
“ not  being  charged  in  the  impeachment.” 

And  again  onthefccond  day  of  June,  when  the  Lords  refolved, 

“ That  it  is  not  competent  for  the  Managers,  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
c<  rnons,  to  give  any  evidence  upon  the  feventh  article  of  the  impeach- 
“ ment,  to  prove  that  the  letter  of  the  5th  of  May,  1781,  is  falfe  in  any 
“ particular  than  that  wherein  it  is  exprefsly  charged  to  be  falfe.” 

The  faid  decifions  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  are  founded  upon  principles 
not  peculiar  to  trials  by  impeachment.  They  are  founded  upon  common  - 
fenfe,  and  on  the  immutable  principles  of  juflice.  In  Scotland  thofe 
principles  are  peculiarly  ncceffery  to  be  adhered  to,  inafmuch  as  by  the 
law,  of  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  a defendant  is  obliged  to  pro- 
duce a complete  lift  of  all  his  witneffes  in  exculpation,  the  day  before  the 
trial.  That  alone  appears  to  me  a confiderable  hardfliip.  But,  if  after 
fuch  lift  is  adlually  delivered  in  by  the  defendant,  any  fads  (or  fuppofed 
fads)  not  particularly  fet  forth  as  crimes  in  the  indidment,  may,  on  the 
following  day,  for  the  firft  time,  axad  without  notice,  be  fuddenly  brought 
out  in  evidence  upon  the  trial  againft  the  defendant ; fuch  defendant,  from 
fuch  an  entrapping  mode  of  trial,  may  be  convided,  although  innocent. 
Such  proceedings  (whether  fupported  or  unfupported  by  any  old.  Scotch  ■> 
ilatute  pafted  in  arbitrary  times)  ought,  l conceive,  to  be  revifed.  Fort . 
in  a free  country , there  ought  net  to  be  one  mode  of  ad  muiifering  jujlict  to  one  fnan , 
namely , to  Mr.  Hafings  ; and  an  oppofile  mode  of  adminifering  jufice  to  another 
mant  namely,  to  Mr,  Muir,  STANHOPE. 

Sec  Parliamentary  Regifer. 
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commencement  of  the  trial  till  the  month  of  May  1794,  his 
Lordfhip  never  was  abfent  a ilngle  quarter  of  an  hour.  He 
was  not  more  regular  in  his  attendance  than  anxious  to  un- 
derftand  the  whole  merits  of  the  caufe,  in  order  that  juftice 
rriight  be  done  to  the’  prifoner  at  the  bar,  as  well  as  to  the 
public.  He  was  afliduous  in  taking  notes  in  every  part  of 
the  evidence ; in  crofs-examining  witnefTes ; and  he  fre- 
quently filenced  Mr.  Burke,  when  he  conceived  him  either 
arguing  points  which  were  irrelevant  to  the  matter  charged 
in  the  impeachment;  or  when  he  was  examining  witneffes 
to  points  unconnected  with  the  fubject;  circumltances  into 
which  the  honourable  manager’s  indignation  frequently  led 
him.* ** 

Notwithftanding  Lord  Stanhope’s  punctuality  and  incef-' 
fant  attention  to  this  trial  for  the  fpace  of  feven  years : yet, 
when  Minifters,  under  the  pretence  of  the  bifcovery  of  a fe~ 
cret  plot,  which  has  been  proved  never  to  have  exifted  but 
in  their  own  minds,  overturned  the  molt  valuable  part  of  the 
Britifh  Conftitution,  by  the  fufpenfion  of  that  bulwark  of 
Britifh  liberty,  the  Habeas  Corpus  ACt,  he  declined  any  far- 
ther attendance  as  one  of  Mr.  Haftings’ judges;  conceiving 
that,  in  a country  where  there  is  nofecurity  torperfonal  free- 
dom, courts  of  juftice  lofe  all  their  native  dignity,  and  be- 
come the  ftiadows  and  forms  only  of  what  they  repre- 
fent. 

Lord  Stanhope,  on  the  4th  of  April,  moved,  in  the  Houfe 
of  Peers,  a refolution  which,  if  carried,  would  have  effectual- 
ly prevented  his  Majefty’s  Minifters  from  interfering  with 
the  internal  government  of  F ranee.  His  Lordfhip  introduc- 
ed this  motion  by  a fpeech  of  conftderable  length ; he  fortifi- 

* <c  Mr.  Burke  was  no  lefs  than  four  fucceflive  days  In  making  his  pre- 

**  liminary  fpeech,  which  was  filled  with  vehement  inventive,  with  much 
“ rhetorical  exaggeration,  and  with  matter  wholly  extraneous  to  the  fubjedfc 
“ of  the  impeachment.” 

Ses  Beljbatns  Hiflory  of  George  III,  W.  ii,  f>.  194. 
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ed  his  reafoning  by  references  to  a fermon  lately  preached 
before  that  Houfe  by  the  Bifliop  of  Norwich,  and  by  quota- 
tions from  Blackftone’s  Commentaries,  and  Lord  Liver- 
pool’s publication  w On  the  Eftablijhment  of  a National  and 
tC  Conjlitutional  Force”  At  the  conclufion  of  his  fpeech 
he  quoted  part  of  a poem  on  death,*  afcribed  to  Dr.  Por- 
teus,  Biftiop  of  London,  at  the  fame  time  declaring,  that 
what  the  Rev.  Prelate  had  applied  to  Kings  in  general,  he 
fhould  confider  as  charadleriftic  of  arbitrary  Monarch?  only. 
His  Lordihip,  when  he  had  finifhed  his  fpeech,  afkpd  the 
Biftiop  if  he  acknowledged  the  admirable  lines  juft  quoted,  to 
which  the  Prelate  is  faid  to  have  replied,  “ they  were  not 
<c  mdde  for  the  prefent  zvar ” 

Lord  Stanhope’s  zeal  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  a reform 
of  Parliament,  and  his  having  adfed  in  the  capacity  of  dele- 
gate for  the  County  of  Kent,  were  the  occafton  of  his  being 
called  as  an  evidence  in  the  trial  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Tooke  on  the 
charge  of  high  treafen.  He  underwent  a long  examination, 
in  a very  clear  and  diftin£t  manner.  By  calling  his  Lord- 

• “ One  murder  makes  a villain, 

“ Alillions  a hero  ; Princes  are  privileg’d 
“To  kill,  and  numbers  faruStify  the  crime. 

“ Ah,  why  will  Kings  forget  that  they  are  men  ? 

“ And  men,  that  they  are  brethren  ? Why  delight 
“ In  human  facrifice  ? Why  burft  the  ties 
“ Of  Nature,  that  fhould  knit  their  fouls  together 
“ In  one  foft  bond  of  amity  and  love  ? 

“ They  yet  dill  breathe  dedrudlion,  dill  go  on,. 

“ Inhumanly  ingenious,  to  find  out 
“ New  pains  for  life— new  terrors  for  the  grave  ! 

“ Artificers  of  death  ! Still  Monarchs  dream 
“ Of  univerfal  empire  growing  up 
“ From  univerfal  ruin.  Blafkthe  defign, 

“ Great  God  of  Hosts  ! Nor  let  thy  creatures  fall 
“ Unpitied  vidlims  at  Ambition's  flrrine  ]” 

JPocnt  on  Death . 
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fhiyV  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Major  Cartwright,  Mr.  Pitt, 
and 'many  other  perfons  of  high  rank,  Mr.  Tooke  evidently 
meant  to  (hew  that  the  u treafonable  practices ” committed 
by  him,  and  the  other  perfons  included  in  the  fame  indidl- 
ments  in  1794,  had,  but  ten  or  twelve  years  before,  been  en- 
gaged in  by  his  very  accufers; ' and  had  been  the  means  of 
elevating  them  to  the  high  ftations  which  they  now  enjoyed. 
The  candid  reader  of  that  great  man’s  trial  will,  we  are  fa- 
t/sfied,  admit  that  he  eftablifhed  his  point  to  the  difgrace 
and  confufion  of  thofe  high  legal  talents  exerted  againft 
him. 

In  February,  1795,  one  of  the  largeft  meetings  ever 
known  in  London  was  held  to  celebrate  the  honourable  ac- 
quittals of  the  perfons  lately  arraigned  for  high  treafon. 
At  this  meeting  Earl  Stanhope  was  called  to  the  chair,  from 
which  he  delivered  a fpeech  of  confiderable  length  with 
great  fpirit  and  animation.  This  fpeech  he  afterwards  pub- 
■ lifhed,  together  with  an  appendix  on  the  fame  fubjedl,  which 
obtained  a very  extenfive  circulation. 

Lord  Stanhope  had,  previoufly  to  this  meeting,  taken  a 
formal  leave  of  the  Houfe  of  Peers.  He  had,  on  the  6th  of 
January,  made  the  following  motion,  which  was  not  only  re- 
medied, but  in  which  he  found  himfelf  entirely  unfupported; 
his  Lordfhip  therefore  concluded,  that  in  the  prefent  temper 
of  the  Houfe  any  efforts  that  he  could  make  would  be  inef- 
fectual to  flop  the  ravages  of  <•  war  which  he  had  deprecated 
from  the  fir  ft,  and  to  which  he  had  uniformly  given  a fruit- 
lefs  oppofition.  His  Lord  (hip's  refutation  was  this  : 

tc  Refolved , That  this  country  ought  not , and  will  not  in - 
terfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France ; and  that  it  is 
<c  expedient  explicitly  to  declare  the  fame.” 

Although  Lord  Stanhope  had  frequently  flood  alone  in 
the  divifions  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  yet,  confidering  the 
fimplicity  and  moderation  of  this  motion,  it  isfcarcely  to  be 
accounted  for  that  he  was  not  joined  on  the  prefent  occafion 
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by  the  minority.  Whether  his  Lordfhip  had  determined, 
previoufly  to  the  fate  of  his  motion,  to  fecede  from  his  duty 
as  a fenator,  or  whether  he  was  influenced  to  take  this  mea- 
sure in  confequence  of  the  reception  he  met  with  from  ail 
tides  of  the  Houfe,  wre  cannot  ascertain : but  there  is  before 
the  public  a very  ferious  and  manly  proteft,*  in  which  he 

has 

' * PROTEST. 

Jun.  'g.  I795. 

Diffentient.  ill,  Becaufe  the  motion  made  for  the  Houfe  to  adjoutn 
was  profeffedly  intended  to  get  rid  of  the  following  Refolution,  viz. 
“ Refolved,  that  this  country  ought  not,  and  will  not  interfere  in  the  inter- 
**  nal  affairs  of  France ; and  that  it  is  expedient  explicitly  to  declare  the 
*c  fame.” 

adly,  Becaufe  I hold  that  it  is  contrary  to  equity  and  juftice  for  any  fo- 
reign country  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  or  conftitution  of  the  French 
Republic,  or  of  any  other  independent  nation. 

3dly,  Becanfe  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  (not  having  been  ele<ft- 
ed  by  the  Citizens  of  France)  can  have  no  more  right  to  give  to  France  a 
monarchical,  ariftocratical,  or  other  form  of  government  whatever,  than 
the  crowned  defpots  of  Pruffia  and  Ruflla  had  to  overturn  the  conflitution 
of  (now  unhappy)  Poland. 

4thly,  Becaufe  I highly  difapprove  and  reprobate  the  dodlrine  advanced 
by  Miniftersin  the  debate,  namely,  “ That  to  reftore  the  antient  and  here- 
“ ditary  Monarchy  of  France  no  expence  fhould  bo.fpared.” — And  I re- 
probate that  pernicious  and  uncivic  dedtrine  the  more  ftrongly  from  its 
not  having  been  fuddenly,  haftily,  or  inconfiderately  Parted,  but  from  its 
having  been  taken  up  (as  it  wasfolemnly  declared)  upon  the  utmoft  deli- 
beration. 

jthly,  Becaufe  I deem  it  to  be  an  irjuftice  committed  by  Minifters  to- 
wards my  fellow- citizens  to  adopt  a principle  which  fhall  render  it  necef- 
fary  for  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  to  lay  further  heavy"  burthens 
upon  the  people;  and  to  tax  their  houfes,  their  windows,  their  beer,  their 
candles,  their  fin  es,  and  many  other  conveuiencies  and  neceffaties  of  life, 
in  order  to  provide  a fund  to  attempt  the  accomplifhme.nt  of  fuch  wicked 
pnrpofe  as  aforefaid. 

6thly,  Becaufe  the  propofed  Refolution  above  listed  was  intended  by  me 
as  a “ folcmr  fledge”  that  the  Government  of  this  nation  would  not  inter- 
fere in  the  internal  affairs  of  France ; but  the  refufai  of  the  Houfe  to  give 
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has  afligned  diftin&ly  the  motives  for  his  paft  and  future 
conduct,  and  which  he  'entered  upon  the  journals  of  the 
Houfe  on  the  following.  Friday. 

In 

iuch  a pledge  tends  to  (hut  the 'door  to  peace,  and  cofifequently  tends  to  en- 
fure  the  ruin  of  this  mams  fadhiring,  commercial,  and  once  happy  country  : 
particularly  confidering  the  increafed  and  rapidly  increasing  ftrength  of  thq^ 
navy  of  the  French  Republic,  independently  of  the  profped  there  is  of  their 
having  the  navies  of  Holland  and  Spain  under  their  immediate,  in- 
fluence. 

7thly,  Becaufe  the  public  funds,  the  paper  currency,  and  the  public  and 
private  credit  of  this  country  will  probably  be  unequal  to  {land  againit 
the  tremendous  fhock  to  which  the  Minifters  will  now  expofethem. 

8thly,  Becaufe  1 think  that  franknefs,  faimefs,  humanity,  and  the  princi- 
ples of  hontfly  and  of  juftice,  are  always  in  the  end  the  bell  policy.  And  I 
believe  it  to  be  true  in  regard  to  nations  (a?  well  as  with  refpedt  to  indi- 
viduals) that  “ nothing  that  is  not  juft  can  be  wife,  or  likely  to  be  ulti- 
“ mately  profperous.” 

9thly,  Becaufe  I lament  the  more  that  the  Houfe  fhould  refufe  to  dif- 
clainvthe  interfering  in  the  internal  Conftitution  of  France,  inafmuch  as  by 
the  new  Conftitution  of  the  French  Republic-,  one  and  indivifible,  adopted 
by  the.  prefent  National  Convention,  on  the  23d  day  of  June,  1793,  and 
under  the  title  “ Of  the  relation  of  the  French  Republic  with  foreign  na- 
tions,”  and  by  the  articles  118  and  1 19  of  that  Conftitution  it  is  declar- 
ed and  enadted, 

“ That  the  French  people  is  the  friend  and  natural  ally  of  every  free  na- 
“ tipn.  It  does  not  interfere  with  the  government  of  other  nations  : it 
“ does  not  fufter  that  other  nations  fhould.  interfere  with  its  own.” 

So  frank,  fo  fair,  and  fo  explicit  a declaration  on  their  part  did,  in  my 
opinion,  entitle  them  to  a better  fpecies  cf  return. 

iothly,  Becaufe  1 conceive  that  a true  Republican  form  of  Government 
being  firmly  eftablifhed  in  France,  is  much  more  fade  to  the  liberties  cf  the  * 
people  of  Great  Britain,  than  the  tyrannical,  capricious,  perfidious,  fecret, 
intriguing,  and  reftlefs  antient  Monarchy  of  France,  or  than  any  other 
Monarchy  they  cculd  there  eftablifh  : but  even  if  I were  of  a diredl  oppp- 
fite  way  of  thinking,  1 would  not  be  guilty  of  the  grofs  injuftice  of  attempt- 
ing to  force  a Monarchy  upon  them  contrary  to  their  inclination. 

iithly,  Becaufe  I think  that  no  war  ought  to  te  continued  that  can  by 
a proper  line  of  moderation  be  avoided ; and  the.  more  efpeciaily  with  re- 
fpedt to  the  French  people,  who,  by  their  republican  exertions,  republican 
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In  the  Senate  we  hear  little  or  nothing  more  of  his  Lord- 
fhip  till  the  month  of  February,  in  the  prefent  year  1800, 
when  he  again  refumed  his  place  in  Parliament,  and,  after  a 
long  and  animated  fpeech,  moved, 

c<  That  an  humble  addrefs  be  prefented  to  his  Majefty, 
<£  reprefenting  the-horrors  of  war  : that  in  all  countries  a 

enthufiafm,  arfVJ  republican  courage,  have  made  victory  the  almofl  conflant 
“ order  of  the  day.” 

IZthly,  Becaufe  the  continuance  of  fuch  a bloody  contelt  without  ne- 
ceffity,  appears  to  beaprofane  tempting  of  Divine  Providence,  in  whofe 
benign  and  almighty  hands  the  fate  of  battles  and  of  empires  is  placed. 

I3thly,  Becaufe  I wifh'to  wall)  my  hands  entirely  of  the  innocent  blood 
that  may  be  fhed  in  this  war  with  France,  and  of  all  the  Beftrucftion, 
confufion,  and  devaftation  (perhaps  in  Great  Britain  itfelf)  which  may 
enfue. 

I4thly,  Becaufe  it  was  my  obje<5b  to  preclude  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  from  attempting  to  flir  up  or  excite  infurre&ions  in  La  Vendee,  or 
any  othei;  department  of  the  French  Republic,  and  the  Refolution  l moved 
i^as  well  calculated  for  that  purpofe. 

I^thly,  Becaufe  the  maxim  of  “ Do  not  to  others  that  which*  you 
*c  would  not  wilh  done  to  yourfelf,”  is  an  unerring  rule,  founded  upon 
the  clear  principles  of  juflice,  that  is  to  fay  of  equality  of  rights.  It  is  upon 
this  ftrong  and  folid  ground  that  I make  my Jland.  And  all  public  men,  in 
order  to  merit  the  confidence  of  the  Britifh  people,  muft  fhew  their  deter- 
mination to  adt  with  franknefs  and  with  unequivocal  good  faith  and  juf- 
tice  towards  the  French  Republic. 

Having,  upon  this  important  and  momentous  fubjedt  frequently  flood 
alone,  and  having  alfo  bce'nllpon  this  iaft  occafion  totally  unfupported  in 
the  divifion,  if  I fhould  therefore  ceafe  at  prefent  to  attend  this  Houfe 
(where  I have  been  placed  by  the  mere  accident  of  birth),  fuch  of  my  fel- 
low citizens  as  are  friends  to  freedom,  and  who  may  chance  to  read 
this  my  folemn  Protest,  will  find  that  I have  not  altered  my  fenti- 
ments  or  opinions:  and  that  I have  not  changed  any  of  my  principles j 
for  r.  principles  never  can  be  changed.  And  thofe  fellow-citizens 
will  alfo  fend,  that  I hereby  pledge  myfelf  to  my  country,  that  I fliall 
continue  what  I ever  have  been, a zealous  and  unfhaken  friend  to  Peace, 
to  jufticc,  and  to  liberty,  political,  civil,  and  religious;  arid  that  I am 
'determined  to  die  (as  1 have  lived)  a firm  and  fleady  fupporter  of  the 
unalienable  rights  and  of  the  happinefs  of  all  mankind. 

See  Parliamentary  Regifer,  STANHOPE* 
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cc  ftate  of  peace  is  ever  the  intereft  of  the  people,  and  the 
t(  (hedding  of  blood,  without"  abfolute  neceffity,  repugnant 
<c  to  humanity  ; and  further  reprefenting,  that  the  prefent 
<c  war  has  been  expenfive  beyond  example,  productive  of  a 
<(  great  increafeof  the  national  debt,  of  taxes^to  an  enormous 
<(  amount,  and  of  an  alarming  increafe  in  the  price  of  all 
“ the  neceflaries  of  life  : and  further  reprefenting,  that 
“ peace  is  neceflary  to  avert  the  impending  danger  of  fa- 
cc  mine,  for  although  the  prefent  fcarcity  is  in  the  firft  in- 
<c  fiance  occafioned  by  a fcanty  harvefi,  the  extent  of  the 
<c  evil  arifes  from  the  war;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this 
Houfe  ftrongly  to  diffuade  his  Majefty  from  the  continu- 
u ance  of  the  war  for  the  reftoration  of  the  antient  line  of 
<c  Princes  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  to  the  throne  of  France: 
u and  to  entreat  that  a negociation  may  be  immediately 
“ opened  for  peace  with  the  French  Republic/* 

This -motion  met  with  a fate  fimilar  to  thofe  we  have  al- 
ready noticed:  it  was  rejected  by  an  imme'nfe  majority. 
During  his  Lordfhip’s  feceflion  from  the  Houfe,  we  rarely 
find  him  engaged  in  any  public  political  concerns.  Twice 
he  attended  county  meetings  in  Kent,  and  once  in  Bucking- 
ham (hi re  ; and  in  the  beginning  of  laft  year,  1799,  he  pub- 
liflied  an  adtlrefs  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland} 
on  the  fubject  of  an  union,  which  was  re-printed  and  circu- 
lated by  th£  anti-union  • party  of  Dublin,  In  other  refpects 
he  has,  we  believe,  fecluded  himfelf  from  the  political  world, 
and  been  engaged  either  in  mechanical  purfuits,  or  in  pro- 
jects for  improving  his  eftates. 

In  expectation  of  increafing  the  value  of  a large  landed 
property  which  his  Lordfhip  poflefies  in  Devonfhire,  he 
projected,  a few  years  ago,  a canal  of  confiderable  extent,  by 
means  of  which  manure  might  be  brought  from  the  fea-fiiore 
into  the  inland  parts  of  the  county.  With  this  view  Lord 
Stanhope  took  the  level  of  a vaft  tract  of  country,  and  laid^ 
out  the  whole  plan  himfelf.  So  fanguine  was  he  of  the  fuc- 
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cefs  of  his  intended  fcheme,  and  of  the  immenfe  advantages 
which  wTould  refult  to  his  own  eftate,  as  well  as  to  the 
whole  of  that  part  of  Devonfhire,  that  he  fpared  no  pains  in 
obtaining  all  the  information  necefiary  to  the  undertaking ; 
and  fo  indefatigable  was  he  in  the  bufinefs,  that,  for  many 
weeks  together,  he  walked  almoll  every  day  between  twenty 
and  thirty  miles,  carrying,  a great  part  of  the  time,  his  theo- 
dolite on  his  (lioulder.  Notwithftanding  his  Lordfhip’s  per- 
fonal  exertions  in  forwarding  this  fcheme,  it  has  never  yet 
been  executed,  which  has  probably  been  owing  to  the  obfta- 
cles  that  the  prefent  war  has  thrown'  in  the  way  of  raifing 
any  confiderable  fums  of  money  for  the  advancement  of  pub- 
lic works. 

In  the  courfe  of  his  furvey,  Lord  Stanhope  difcovered  that 
he  had  difficulties  to  furmount  which,  though  common  to  al- 
moft  all  works  of  this  kind,  had,  probably,  never  before  en- 
gaged his  Lordlhip’s  attention.  In  fome  parts  of  the  coun- 
try through  which  the  canal  was  to  run,  he  found  the  tradt 
perfedHy  level  for  feveral  miles  together,  and  confequently 
in  thofe  parts  the  labour  and  expence  neceffiary  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  work  would,  in  all  probability,  come  with- 
in the  calculated  eflimates ; but  in  other  diftridls  there  were 
hills  of  no  inconfiderable  height  to  afrend. 

The  common  method  of  locks  is,  befides  the  expence, 
attended  with  a great  lofs  of  time  in  the  paffing  or  repaying 
of  the  boats  or  barges.  His  Lordfhip’s  mechanical  genius 
was  therefore  exerted  to  contrive  fome  other  plan  for  raifing 
and  lowering  the  vefiels. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  devifed  feveral  methods, 
which  he  confidered  as  fuperior,  in  every  refpedl,  to  thofe 
which  are  commonly  made  ufe  of  in  bufinefs  of  this  kind. 
The  difficulty  was  for  him  to  fix  his  attention  to  that  plan 
which  fhould  fecure  th£  maximum  of  advantages. 

He  at  length  determined  upon  a double  inclined  plane,  a 
model  of  vrhich  he  contfru&ed  on  a large  fcale  at  his  refi- 
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dence  in  Kent,  and  called  it  the  freeway . This  plane  is 
fuppofed  to  be  fixed  to  a hill,  to  the  bottom  of  which  the 
lower  branch  of  the  canal  flows ; while  the  upper  branch  is 
fuppofed  to  commence  from  a certain  diftance  from  the 
fummit  of  the  hill  on  the  other  fide. 

Up  this  plane  the  boats  aie  raifed  from  the  lotver  part  of 
the  canal  to  the  higher,  by  means  of  the  weight  of  other 
boats  whofe  direction  is  horn  the  higher  to  the  lower.  It 
will,  perhaps,  occur  to  every  reader,  that  the  returning  vef- 
fels  may  fometimes  be  empty,  or  at  leaft,  not  laden  with  a 
tonnage  fuflicient  to  balance,  much  lefs  to  raife  thofe  which 
are  to  afcend  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  level. 

To  obviate  this  objection,  his  Lordiliip  did  not  intend  to 
raife  or  lower  the  boats  by  themfelves,  but  had  contrived  a 
kind  of  veflel  which  he  called  a boat-carrier,  into  which  the 
boats,  whether  laden  or  empty,  are  made  to  float  before  they 
are  either  elevated  or  deprefled.  Now,  as  thefe  boat-carriers 
are  in  their  natural  ftate  always  full  of  water,  it  is  evident, 
upon  hydroftatical  principles,  that,  whatever  be  the  weight 
of  the  veflel  floated  into  them,  {fill  the  weight  of  the  boat- 
carrier,  boat  and  burden  will,  at  all  times,  be  equal  to  the 
fame  weight,  becaufe  juft  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the 
boat  and  burden  immerfed  will  be  the  quantity  of  water 
forced  out  of  the  boat-carrier  ; that  is,  a veflel  of  one  ton 
weight  will  force  out  a ton  weight  of  water,  and  another  of 
three  tons  will  difpel  a quantity  of  water  equal  to  that  weight. 
Now  by  this  contrivance  the  weight  of  an  empty  boat  and 
apparatus  will  be  equal  to  that  of  one  ever  fo  deeply  laden, 
confequently  a descending  empty  veflel  will  keep  in  equili- 
bria an  afcending  one  that  is  laden,  and  the  addition  of  afrnall 
force  will  raife  die  veflel.  The  boat-carriers  run  upon  rol- 
lers, which  theoretically  remove  all  fri£lion.  And  to  fave 
unneceflary  expence,  his  Lordfhip  had  adopted  the  plan  of 
fmall  boats,  of  about  four  tons  burden,  for  which  a narrow 
canal  would  only  be  neceflary ; and  by  a neat  contrivance 
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he  intended  to  link  feveral  of  the  boats  together,  by  which 
means  one  horfe  would  be  able  to  draw  a greater  burden,  and 
the  canal  might  take  a ftraight  or  winding  direction  as  fhould 
beft  fuit  the  level  of  the  country,  finde  the  fmallnefs  of 
the  veflels  would  not  prevent  their  turning ; and  though 
twenty  of  them  were  linked  together,  yet,  like  the  different 
links  of  a chain,  they  would  not  impede  the  progrefs  of  each 
other,  however  winding  the  direction  of  the  courfe  of  the 
canal. 

How  far  this  plan,  adopted  by  Lora  Stanhope  as  the  beft, 
correfponds  to  that  ufed  in  fome  parts  of  Holland,  called  the 
rolling-bridge  upon  dry  land,  and  which,  it  is  faid,  was  the 
method  employed  by  the  antients,  and  is  ftill  in  fome  repute 
among  the  Chinefe ; or  whether  they  bear  any  analogy  to 
one  another,  is  more  than  we  can  attempt  to  decide. 

Of  Lord  Stanhope’s  arithmetical  machines  we  have  al- 
ready fpoken ; the  fuccefs  which  he  obtained  in  the  ftruCture 
of  thefe  curious  inftruments  has,  we  are  informed,  led  him 
to  believe  that  one  of  ftill  greater  utility  and  importance 
might  be  contrived,  by  means  of  fahich,  inftead  of  the  four 
fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  he  conceives  the  whole  art 
of  reafoning  may  be  conduced.  Of  this  machine,  in  its  un- 
finifhed  ftate,  it  would  ill  become  us  to  fay  more,  were  it 
even  in  our  power,  than  what  his  Lordfhip  is  accuftomed 
to  mention  in  every  company.  And  we  have  often  heard 
him  afiert,  that  wdth  his  reafoning-machine  he  ftiall  be 
able  on  all  fubjeCts,  to  draw  true  conclufions  from 
any  given  premifes ; — that  he  ftiall  be  able  not  only  to 
deteCt  falfe  reafoning,  however  fophiftically  combined, 
but  to  (hew  the  various  links  of  the  chain  by  which 
thefe  falfe  conclufions  have  been  deduced  ; — and  that  with  it 
he  ftiall  with  great  eafe  be  able  to  afeend,  by  regular  fteps, 
from  the  firft  definitions  of  Euclid  to  the  higher  and  moft 
- fublime  fpeculations  of  our  immortal  Newton  ! 

Thus  have  we  given  the  leading  traits  of  Lord  Stanhope’s 
character,  both  as  a philofopher  and  a fenator.  With  this 
outline,  fketched  perhaps  imperfectly,  the  Public  will  have 
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no  difficulty  to  fill  up  the  pi&ure.  As  a public  fpeaker,  his 
Lordftiip’s  eloquence  is  diftinguiffied  by  energy,  and  his  ob- 
fervations  by  vigour,  and  fometimes  by  originality.  His  ap- 
pearance, a6tion,  and  manner,  add  no  graces  to  the  fenti- 
ments  which  he  delivers ; they  fometimes  operate  upon  the 
hearers  confiderably  to  his  difadvantage.  With  thofe  audi- 
tors, however,  who  examine  deeper  than  the  furface  of  things, 
who  are  capable  of  diftinguilhing  between  the  argument  and 
the  mode  of  ftating  it,  Lord  Stanhope  will  be  confidered  as 
a man  of  fcience  and  oF  very  ftrong  underftanding. 

Lord  Stanhope  has  been  twice  married  : his  firft  lady  was 
the  eldeft  daughter  of  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham,  by  whom 
he  has  three  beautiful,  highly  accomplilhed,  and  very  amiable 
daughters,  the  fecond  of  whom,  Lady  Grifelda,  is  lately  mar- 
ried to  John  Tekell,  Efq.  of  Hambledon  Houfe,  Hampffiire; 
and  the  youngeft,  Lady  Lucy,  has  been  married  fome  years 
to  Thomas  Taylor,  Efq.  Comptroller  of  the  Cuftoms.  His 
Lordfliip’s  fecond  wife  is  the  only  daughter  and  heirefs  of 
the  late  Mr.  Grenville,  who,  for  many  years,  was  Governor 
of  Barbadoes,  and  Ambaftador  at  the  Court  of  Conftantino- 
ple  for  a confiderable  time.  By  this  Lady,  Lord  Stanhope 
has  three  Tons,  endowed  with  excellent  difpofitions,  ansfvery 
fuperior  underftandings ; the  eldeft,  Lord  Mahon,  has  nearly 
completed  his  jnineteenth  year,  and,  although  he  has  hitherto 
been  in  a great  meafure  fecluded  from  the  world,  is  by  no 
means  deficient  in  thofe  graceful  accompli fhments  which  are 
expe&ed  of  every  perfon  in  his  rank  of  life. 
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PROFESSOR  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF  PHYSIC  IN  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 

IT  has  been  not  unaptly  remarked,  that  the  appearance 
of  a'  man,  whofe  pre-eminence  in  any  branch  of  literature 
and  fcience  not  only  precludes  emulation,  but,  as  it  were, 
far  defiances  his  contemporaries,  frequently  proves  hurtful 
to  the  general  cultivation  of  that  particular  department  of 
human  knowledge.  The  fublimity  of  Newton’s  talents  was 
fo  tranfcendent,  that  it  required  mathematicians  of  the 
greateft  abilities  to  explain  his  writings,  and  fill  up  the 
chafm  intervening  between  ordinary  conceptions  and  exalted 
genius.  Newton  is  without  a rjval,  and,  on  confldering 
theimmenfe  talk  of  reaching  the  boundary  of  his  powers, 
we  had  almoft  added,  without  a fucceflor ; for  no  one  will 
venture  to  aflerr,  that,  fince  his  time,  the  improvements  in 
the  higher  parts  of  mathematics  have  been  fo  progreflive  as 
to  admit  a comparifon  with  thofe  in  other  fciences.  It  has 
alfo  been  obferved,  that  the  celebrity  of  a father  is  injurious 
to  the  literary  reputation  of  a fon.  The  fucceflor  of  Lin- 
naeus was  a refpe&able  fcholar,  and  a man  of  an  amiable 
character;  but  the  merit  of  the  great  naturalift  threw  a 
fhade  over  the  abilities  of  his  dependent.  We  forbear  to 
mention  fimilar  inftances  conne&ed  with  the  prefent  time, 
becaufe  our  doing  fo  might  be  regarded  as  invidious.  Al- 
though by  thefe  preliminary  remarks  we  do  not  mean,  in  the 
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fainted  degree,  to  infinuate  that  the  gentleman,  who  is  the 
fubjeCt  of  this  biography,  has  degenerated  from  the  worth 
of  his  immediate  anceftor,  yet  the  great  and  well  merited 
fame  of  the  latter  has  not  contributed  to  exalt  that  of  his 
fon. 

The  family  of  Gregory  have  enjoyed,  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  a diftinguifhed  name  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
and  been  particularly  eminent  for  mathematical  knowledge. 
This  fingular  circumftance  will  be  a fufficrent  apology  to 
the  reader,  for  the  liberty  we  have  taken  in  giving  a concife 
hi  dory,  or  rather  a genealogical  enumeration,  of  mod  of 
the  individuals  of  that  erudite  family.  Every  one,  en- 
gagee  in  the  purfuits  of  literature,  mud  have  experienced 
an  occafional  difficulty  in  afcertaining  the  productions  of 
men  who  are  near  relatives,  bear  the  fame  name,  have 
didinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  writings,  and  obtained 
fimilar  academic  honours.  We  might  indance  the  family 
of  Munro,  whofe  multifarious  works  on  the  art  and  fcience 
of  medicine  it  is  no  eafy  talk  to  fegregate,  and  affign  to  their 
proper  authors. 

James  Gregory,  the  great  grand-father  of  the  prefent 
Dr.  James  Gregory,  was  one  of  the  abled  mathematicians 
of  the  lad  century.  His  mother  was  a daughter  of  Mr. 
David  Anderfon  of  Finzangh,  who  pofiefled  a peculiar  turn 
for  mathematical  and  mechanical  inquiry.  Alexander  An_- 
derlcn,  the  coulin  german  of  David,  was  profedbr  <fyf  ma- 
thematics at  the  Univerfity  of  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fcventeenth  century,  and  the  author  of  the  Supplejnentum 
Apollomi  redivivi , publilhed  in  1612.  The  mother  of 
Gregory  inherited  the  genius  of  her  family,  and,  obferving 
a ftrong  propenfity  to  mathematics  in  her  fon,  indicated 
him  herfelf  in  the  elements  of  that  fcience.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  he  publilhed  his  Optica  Promoia  (London, 
1663),  in  which  he  communicated  a new  invention  of  his 
own,  the  conduction  of  the  reflecting  telefcope,  which  has 
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fo  much  benefited  optics  and  afironomy.  Soon  after  its 
publication)  he  went  to  the  univerfity  of  Padua,  where 
he  reiided  fome  years,  and  where  Jie  publifhed,  in  1667, 
his  Vera  Circuit  et  Hyperboles  Qrtadratur#.  In  this  work 
he  gave  the  world  another  new  invention  of  his  own,  we 
■mean,  that  of  an  infinitely  converging  feries  for  the  areas 
of  the  circle  and  hyperbola.  To  a republication  of  this 
treatife  in  166S,  he  added  a traff,  intituled,  Geometries 
pars  univerfalis , inferviens  quantitatum  curvarum  tranfmu - 
tationi  et  menfures , containing  the  firfi:  known  method  for 
the  tranfmutation  of  curves.  In  1668,  Mr.  Gregory  pub- 
lifhed, at  London,  his  Exercitationes  Geometric# ; and 
about  the  fame  period  he  was  appointed  profefibr  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew’s.  From  thence  he 
was  called,  in  1674,  to  fill  the  mathematical  chair  at  Edin- 
burgh; and  in  G&ober  1675,  while  he  was  employed  in 
fhewing  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter  through  a telefcope  to  fome 
of  his  pupils,  he  was  fuddenly  {truck  with  total  blindnefs, 
and  died  in  a few  days  after,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-feven. 

His  brother,  Mr.  David  Gregory  of  Kinnairdy,  who 
fpent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  as  a merchant  in  Holland, 
but  latterly  returned  to  Scotland,  had  the  fatisladlion  to  fee 
three  of  his  fons,  David,  James,  and  Charles,  all  profefTors 
of  mathematics  at  the  fame  time  in  three  of  the  univerfities  of 
Britain.  David,  the  eldefi,  was  born  at  Aberdeen,  in  i66r, 
but  educated  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  elected  in  168^ 
profeflor  of  mathematics,  and  publifhed  in  the  fame  year 
his  Exercitatio  Geometrcia  de  Dimerfione  Figurarum , &c. 
quarto.  He  was  the  firfi:  who  introduced  the  Newtonian 
philofophy  at  Edinburgh.  In  confeqqence  of  the  patronage 
of  Newton  and  Mr.  Flamftead,  the  aftronomer  royal,  he 
obtained  the  Savilian  profefiorfhip  of  afironomy  at  Oxford, 
vacant  by  the  refignation  of  Dr.  Barnard.  Dr.  Halley  was 
the  competitor  of  Gregory  for  that  chair;  but  this  rival- 
Ihip  produced  no  animofity  between  thofe  two  eminent  fcho- 
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lars  : the  Do£or  foon  after  became  his  colleague,  by  ob- 
taining the  profefTorfhip  of  geometry  at  Oxford.  Previous 
to  his  nomination,  Mr.  Gregory  had  the  degree  of  Dydfor 
of  Phyfic  conferred  on  him  by  that  Univerfity.  Befides  fe- 
veral  papers  in  the  Philofophical  Tfanfadtions,  he  printed 
at  Oxford  his  work,  intituled,  Catoptrice , et  Dloptrluey 
Spheric ce^  Elementa.  It  contains  the  fubftance  of  the  lec- 
tures he  read  at  Edinburgh.  In  1702,  he  publifhed  at 
Oxford  his  AJironomia:  Phyfica , et  Geometric Elementay 
and  in  the  following  year  edited  the  works  of  Euclid,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  folio.  He  died  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of 
his-age  (1710),  while  engaged  in  publifhing,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Dr.  Halley,  the  Conics  of  Apollonius.  Befides 
fome  other  pofthumous  works  he  left  in  manufcript  his 
Treatife  of  Practical  Geometry , which  was  tranfiated  and 
publifhed  by  Mr.  Maclaurin,  in  1745,  and  has  undergone 
innumerable  editions.  His  eldeft  fon,  David,  was  ap- 
pointed Regius  ProfefTor  of  Modern  Hiftory,  at  Oxford, 
and  died  in  1767. 

On  the  removal  of  Dr.  David  Gregory  to  Oxford,  he  was 
fucceeded  in  hisprofefTorfhip  at  Edinburgh  by  his  brother 
James,  who  was  alfoan  eminent  mathematician,  and  whofe 
chair,  on  his  refignation  in  1725,  was  given  to  the  celebrated 
Maclaurin. 

Charles  Gregory,  the  third  fon  of  Mr.  Gregory  of  Kin- 
nairdy,  and  brother  of  Dr.  David  and  James,  was  created 
profeiforof  Mathematics  at  St.  Andrew’s  in  1707,  and  on 
his  refignation  in  1739,  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  David 
Gregory,  who  died  in  1763. 

ProfelTor  James  Gregory,  whom  we  have  ^already  men- 
tioned as  the  inventor  of  the  Gregorian  teiefcope,  had  a fon, 
Dr.  James  Gregory,  who  held  the  profefTorfhip  of  medi- 
cine in  King’s  College,  Aberdeen.  James,  the  eldeft 
fon  of  the  laft  mentioned  gentleman,  likewile  obtained  the 
degreeof  M.  D.  and  fucceeded  his  father  as  profefl'or  of  me- 
dicine in  the  fame  univerfity. 
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The  fecond  fen  was  the  amiable  and  much  lamented  Dr* 
John  Gregory,  father  of  the  prefent  profeflor,  Dr.  James 
Gregory.  Thefe  two  brothers  were  indebted  for  their  early 
iqftru&ion  to  the  care  and  attention  of  their  coufin,  the  ce- 
lebrated Dr.  Reid  of  Glafgow  ; and  John,  in  particular,  to 
the  immediate  and  paternal  tuition  of  his  grand-father,  the 
Rlv.  Mr.  Geoige  Chalmers,  Principal  of  King’s  College, 
whofe  only  daughter  was  the  fecond  wife  of  their  father. 
After  attending  the  medical  le6tures  at  Edinburgh,  Mr. 
John  Gregory  went  to  Leyden  in  1745,  where  he  ftudied 
under  the  celebrated  profeflors  Gaubius,  Albinus,  and  Van 
Royen.  While  he  refided  there,  the  King’s  College  of 
Aberdeen  beftowed  on  him  the  degree  of  Dodfor  of  Medi- 
cine,  and  foon  after,  on  his  return  from  Holland,  he  was 
elected  Profeflor  of  Philofophy  in  that  Univerlity.  He  re- 
figned  that  office  in  1749,  with  an  intent  to  fettle  as  a phy- 
fician  at  Aberdeen  ; previous,  however,  to  his  doing  fo,  he 
went  for  a few  months  to  the  continent.  Refolving  after- 
wards to  try  his  fortune  in  London,  he  fettled  there  in  1754; 
but  in  the  year  following,  the  profeflbrfhip  of  phyfic  in 
King’s  College  becoming  vacant  by  the  death  of  his  bro- 
ther, he  was  invited  to  fucceed  him,  and  accepted  of  the 
office. 

In  1764,  he  pubflffied  his  Comparative  View  of  the  State 
and  Faculties  of  Man  with  thofe  of  the  Animal  IVorld . 
This  work  was  conflderably  enlarged  by  the  author  in  a 
fecond  edition.  He  was  appointed  Profeflor  of  the  Prac- 
tice of  Phyfic  in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  re- 
fignation  of  Dr.  Rutherford,  in  1766.  In  that  ftation  he 
gave  le6tures  for  the  three  enfuing  years ; and  afterwards, 
by  agreement  with  Dr.  Cullen,  Profeflor  of  the  Theory 
of  Phyfic,  thefe  two  diftinguifhed  fcholars  gave  alternate 
courfes  of  the  theory  and  pra6lice.  Dr.  Gregory’s  intro- 
dudtory  difeourfes  were  publifhed  in  1770,  under  the 
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title  of  Lectures  on  the  Duties  and  Qualifications  of  a Phyfi- 
cian , of  which  an  enlarged  and  more  perfe£l  edition  ap- 
peared in  1772.  In  this  year  he  likewife  publifhed  his 
Elements  of  the  Practice  of  Phyfic  for  the  Ufe  of  Students, 
It  was  meant  as  a text  book  to  be  commented  on  in  the 
courfe  of  his  le&ures.  He  died  fuddenly  in  February, 
177  - ; he  had  gone  to  bed  in  apparent  health,  but  was 
found  lifelefs  in  the  morning.  His  death  was  attributed 
to  an  inftantancous  paroxyfm  of  the  gout,  which  difeafe 
he  inherited  from  his  mother,  who  had  expired  with 
equal  fuddennefs,  while  fitting  at  table.  The  ineftima- 
ble  work,  A Father's  Legacy  to  his  Daughters , which  has 
been  tranilated  into  all  the  European  languages,  was 
publifhed  by  his  eldeft  fon  after  the  author’s  death. 

After  this  biographical  recapitulation  ©f  an  anceftry 
diftinguifhed  for  fcientific  talents,  the  reader  wrill  be  pre- 
pared  to  expe6t  that  their  fucceffors  have  not  ceafed  to 
perpetuate  the  literary  reputation  of  their  family : and 
bis  expectations  will  not  be  difappointed.  Dr.  John 
Gregory  left  three  fons  and  two  daughters.  His  fecond 
fon,  William  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  obtained  the 
reblory  of  St.  Mary,  Breadman.  and  was  appointed  one 
of  the  fix  preachers  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Canterbu- 
ry. John,  the  youngefl,  died  in  1783. 

The  eldeft  fon,  James,  (the  fubje6t  of  the  following 
biography)  wTas  born  at  Aberdeen,  in  the  month  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1753,  and  received  the  rudiments  of  his  educati- 
on at  the  grammar-fchool  of  that  place.  His  affiduity 
and  progrefs  in  his  early  ftudies  are  apparent  from  the 
claflical  latinity  of  a work  of  his,  which  we  fhall  here- 
after have  occalion  to  mention.  He  fpent  the  winter  of 
1 764-5  at  Kipg’s  College,  Aberdeen,  in  learning  the 
Greek  language.  From  that  feminary  he  was  removed 
next  feafon  to  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  the 
winter  of  1766-7  was  entered  at  Chrift  Church,  Oxford. 
Here  he  ftudied  under  the  immediate  care  of  his  coufin, 
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the  late  Rev.  Dr.  David  Gregory,  Dean  of  Chrift  Cliurchj 
in  whofe  houfe  he  relided.  On  the  death  of  this  relation, 
Mr.  Gregory  was  recalled  to  Edinburgh  by  his  father  in 
the  end  of  1767. 

Immediately  on  his  return  he  refumed  his  ftudies  at  the 
Univerfity  of  that  metropolis,  where  he  continued  until 
the  winter  of  1773,  when  he  was  fent  to  London  in  order 
to  profecute  his  medical  education.  In  June,  1774?  he 
obtained  the  degree  of  Dr.  of  Medicine  from  the  College 
of  Edinburgh,  after  which  he  went  abroad*  where  he 
fpent  the  reft  of  that  year,  and  the  whole  of  the  enfuing. 
In  the  courfe  of  this  tour  he  vilited  Holland,  France* 
and  Italy ; and,  during  the  latter  part  of  it,  through  the 
two  countries  laft  mentioned  was  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Macdonald*  now  Sir  Archibald  Macdonald*  Chief  Ba- 
ron of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  England. 

To  a mind,  like  Dr.  Gregory’s,  ftored  with  the  litera- 
ture of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  habituated  to  inveftiga- 
lion,  a journey  on  the  continent*  in  fearch  of  medical 
knowledge,  could  not  fail  to  prove  of  incalculable  uti- 
lity. It  is  by  obferving  the  diverfified  modes  of  nations 
in  the  fciences  and  arts,  that  the  individual  attains  a li- 
beral] tv  of  fentiment,  and  is  enabled  to  felect  what  is 
ufeful  as  the  balls  of  future  improvement.  A phylician, 
whofe  felicity  of  circumftances  enables  him  to  undertake 
a continent  tour,  is  lefs  inclined  to  adopt  hypothecs* 
than  the  man  who  is  accuftomed  only  to  one  method  of 
practice.  Dr.  Gregory  is  a ftriking  example  of  the  truth 
of  this  obferVation  : wedded  to  no  fyftem,  attached  to 
no  feet,  he  courts  truth  under  the  guidance  of  common 
fenfe,  illumined  by  fcience,  and  is  inclined,  in  his 
medical  capacity,  to  place  greater  confidence  in  the 
genial  efforts  of  nature  (vis.  med.  nat,)  than  is  gene- 
rally admitted  by  pra&itioners. 

He  returned  to  Britain  in  December,  1775.  In  the 
February  enfuing  he  was  admitted  a licentiate  of  the  Roy- 
al 
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al  College  of  Phyficians  of  Edinburgh,  and, inthe month 
bf  June  of  that  year  was  appointed  Profeffor  of  the  theory 
of  Phyfic  in  the  Univerfity  of  that  city.  Academical  ho- 
nours now  began  to  flow  on  him.  In  February,^  77, 
he  was  admitted  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
ficians,  and  officiated  many  years  as  their  Secretary. 
That  learned  body  nominated  him  to  fill  the  Prefident’s 
chair  in  December,  1798^  and  laft  year  re-ele£led  him  to 
the  fame  office.  The  new  but  promifing  inflitutions  of 
the  Royal  Medical  and  Phyfical  Societies  of  Edinburgh 
chofe  him  an  honorary  member.  He  had  been  a Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  ever  fince  its  commencement,  and 
for  feveral  years  officiated  as  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  phyfical  clafs.  Anterior  to  this*  he  had  acted  in  the 
fame  capacity  in  the  Philofophical  Society,  which  was 
incorporated  with  the  Royal  Society. 

While  he  held  the  chair  of  the  Theory  of  Phyfic,  he 
drew  up  a fyllabus  of  his  le£l tires  for  the  ufe  of  the  flu- 
dents.  This  work  was  piiblifhed  in  Latin,  in  1779-80* 
tinder  the  name  of  Confpeftiis  Medicine  Theoretic#  ad  ufum 
Academician,  Since  that  time  two  editions  of  it  have  ap- 
peared in  two  large  Volumes  o&avo.  An  idea  of  the  men- 
tal powers  of  a writer  may  be  formed  from  an  infpe£lion 
of  his  table  of  contents.  If  we  find  in  it  a lucidus  ordo9 
an  intimate  connexion  of  partsi  we  may  fairly  infer  that 
the  author  pofTeffes  a logical  head,  which  is  the  mofl  im- 
portant requifite  in  fcientific  difquifitions.  The  work 
of  Dr.  Gregory  is  in  the  higheft  repute  : its  ftyle  is  claffi- 
cal,its  do£lrines  invaluable,  and  its  arrangement  judicious. 

When  the  venerable  Cullen  retired.  Dr.  Gregory  was 
fele£led  to  fill  his  flation  as  P’rofefTor  of  the  Pra6lice  of 
Phyfic.#  It  is  not  poffible  to  mention  the  name  of  Cullen 
without  experiencing  a fentiment  of  regret.  The  con- 
fummate  knowledge  of  that  illuftrious  profeffor,  and  his 
pre-eminent  merit,  railed  his  Univerfity  to  thefirfl  flation 
among  medical  feminaries,  at  lead  we  may  boafl  of  its 
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being  nulli Jecunda.  His  memory  is  dear  to  men  of  fci- 
ence  in  every  country,  and  will  be  for  ever  revered  by 
all  Scotchmen  who  feel  for  the  honour  of  their  native 
land.  It  was  certainly  a flattering  teftimony  of  the  talents 
of  Dr.  Gregory,  that  he  fhould  be  nominated  as  the  iuc- 
ceflorofa  perfon  who  enjoyed  fuch  coloJTal  fame.  A 
man  of  a timid  difpofltion  would  havefhrunk  from  a flot- 
ation where  he  was  in  momentary  danger  of  being  com- 
pared with  his  great  predeceffor.  But  the  Do£tor,  not 
intimidated  by  the  magnitude  of  the  talk,  felt  a manly 
confidence  in  his  own  abilities ; and  although  he  has  not 
attained  the  luftre  that  irradiated  the  name  of  Cullen,  he 
has  occupied  the  academic  chair  with  refpe&ability  and 
increaling  reputation.  In  December,  1799,  he  was  ap- 
pointed fir  ft:  phylician  to  His  Majefty  in  Scotland-,  an 
office  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Black. 

A philological  paper  by  Do6lor  Gregory,  on  the 
theory  of  the  moods  of  verbs,  has  been  publifhed  in 
the  fecond  part  (p.  among  the  papers  of 

the  literary  clafs  (of  vol.  ii.)  of  the  Tranfa6fions  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  In  this  eflay,  the 
author  advances  his  obfervations  with  mod  eft  y : and 
although  he  - chara&erizes  them  as  imperfect  and,  de- 
fultory,  no  one  will  hefitate  to  ftilc  them  ingenious 
and  ufeful.  In  the  courfe  of  fome  philological  and 
philofophical  fpeculations,  he  had  remarked  a want 
of  fufficiently  precife  and  diftindl  notions  of  the  ge- 
neral import  of  the  moods  of  verbs,  a hafty  and  care- 
lefs  admiffion  of  certain  general  principles  not  duly 
afcertained,  and  a vague  ufe  of  certain  general  and 
comprelienlive  terms  not  fufficiently  explained  or  un- 
derftood.  In  difcuffing  the  mode  leaft  adapted  to 
avoid  thefe  errors,  and  fupply  defe&s,  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  adopt  a plan  fimilar  to  that  fo  long  fuccefs- 
fully  employed  in  phyfical  inveftigations  ; namely, 
by  beginning  with  a collation  of  obfervations  rela- 
tive 
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tive  to  the  moods  of  verbs,  from  thefe  deducing 
certain  general  principles,  and  verifying  them  by  fur- 
ther obfervation,  and  even  experiment.  The  learned 
and  worthy  author  of  the  Treatife  on  the  Origin 
and  Progress  of  Language,  although  an  able  philolo- 
gilt,  was  occaiionally  lead  aftray  by  his  eccentricity. 
In  his  fecond  volume  he  invefligates,  but  not  fatis- 
fa£torily,  the  number,  the  nature,  and  the  import  of 
the  moods  of  verbs.  It  was  Dr.  Gregory’s  objedt  to 
fupply  what  was  wanting  in  his  Lordfhip’s.  treatife, 
and  extend  the  inveftigation  farther  than  he  had  done. 

It  does  not  accord  with  the  nature  of  this  work  to 
enter  into  a detail  of  the  Do6tor’s  remarks  : we  will, 
however,  be  pardoned  for  mentioning  one  of  his  ob- 
fervations,  as  it  is  both  ingenious  and  novel.  It  is 
well,  knovrn,  that  fome  of  the  moods  are  refol-vable 
into  circumlocutionary  expreiiions  by  means,  of  other 
auxiliary  verbs,  and  that,  in  fact,  all  are,  in  fome 
meafure,  convertible,  though,  ftri&ly  fpeakmg,  not 
refolvible,  in  this  manner.  Thus  the  ufe>  of  moods 
in  fhortening  expreiiions  is  obvious,  while  it  renders 
language  peculiarly  impreliive,  and  facilitates  mental 
comprehenlion.  This  remark  the  Dc6tor  happily 
illuftrates  by  aliimilating  the  ufe  of  the  moods  of 
verbs  to  that  of  diagrams  in  mathematics,,  and  cha- 
racters in  algebra,  all  which  fugged  inftantaneoully, 
as  it  were,  the  whole  congeries  of  thought. 

In  179a,  his  philofophical  and  literary  efifays,  in 
two  volumes,  o6tavo,  were  publiflied..  He  informs 
us  in  the  introduction,  that  this  work  is  only  part  of 
a much  more  extenlive  and  important  undertaking. 
An  Efjap  towards  an  invefti gallon  of  the  exact  Import 
and  Extent  of  the  common  Notion  of  the  Relation  of 
Caufe  and  Effect  in  Phy/ics , and  of  the  real  Nature  of 
that  Relation.  Thefe  two  volumes  contain  only  one 
effay.  On  the  Difference  between  the  Rilation  of  Mo- 
tive 
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the  and  ASliony  and  that  of  Caufe  and  PffeSl  in  Thy- 
ficSy  on  phyjical  and  mathematical  Principles . When 
this  work  appeared,  it  incited  a confiderable  buftle  in 
the  literary  world.  The  bold  aflertions  of  the  au- 
thor, his  peculiar  mode  of  reafoning,  his  occafional 
difplay  of  an  inclination  to  dogmatize,  and  ftill  more 
his  intrepid  defiance  to  the  numerous  abettors  of  the 
do6frine  of  philofophicaf  neceffity,  drew  from  his  op- 
ponents anfwers  equally  refolute.  To  contradict, 
however,  is  not  to  confute:  and  the  main  queftion, 
although  it  has  occafioned  many  a lengthened  war- 
fare, ftill  remains  undecided.  Dr.  Gregory  will,  it 
is  hoped,  avail  himfelf  of  the  productions  of  his  ad- 
▼erfaries  in  correcting  where  corretion  is  neceffary, 
and  in  ftrcngihening  his  arguments  againft.  their  at- 
tacks. It  is  by  the  collifion  of  fentiment  that  truth 
is  elicited ; and  we  with  pleafure  infer,  from  the  de- 
termined tone  of  our  author,  that  he  will  favour  tho 
world  /with  a continuation  of  his  important  re- 
fearches,  and  not  be  difeouraged  by  the  difficulties 
or  the  mental  tedium  ever  attending  metaphyfical 
difquifition. 

It  would  feduce  us  into  a protra&ed  difeuffion 
beyond  the  fimits  wc  can  affign  to  this  biography, 
were  we  to  enter  on  the  great  queftion  of  liberty  and 
neceffity  in  human  a£tions,  a queftion  which  has 
exeiycifed  the  acutenefs  and  talents  of  a Berkley,  a 
Leibnitz,  a Locke,  a Hume,  a Prieftley,  a Reid,  and 
many  other  eminent  philofophers.  In  natural  phi- 
lofophy  it  is  a received  axiom,  that  no  efte£t  can 
<xift  without  a caufe ; and  this  law  has  been  extend- 
ed by  feveral  metaphyficians  to  the  relation  between 
| motive  and  a£!ion.  That  there  exifts  a relation  be- 
tween thefe  laft,  and  that  it  refembles  the  relation 
between  caufe  and  effe6l  in  phyiics,  will  fcarcely  be 
denied.  Yet  mankind,  by  attaching  an  idea  lefs  for- 
cible 
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cible  to  the  term  motive  than  to  caufe,  feem  to  ex- 
prefs  an  opinion  that  the  connexion  between  phyli- 
cal  caufe  and  efFc6t  is  infeparable,  or,  in  the  language 
of  metaphyficians,  that  there  is  a conftant  conjunc- 
tion, while  that  fubfifting  between  motive  and  ac- 
tion is  only  occalional  and  feparable,  and,  in  a great 
meafure,  dependent  on  the  individual. 

The  practice  of  applying  mathematical  demonftra- 
tion  to  metaphyfics  is  certainly  not  new ; but  the  pe- 
culiar manner  in  which  it  is  done  by  Dr.  Gregory 
has  the  merit  of  originality.  Thofe  who  maintain 
the  do6trinc  of  neceffity  cannot  obje6t  to  mathema- 
tical reafoning,  for  their  tenets  not  merely  affimilate 
the  operations  of  thought,  the  volitions  and  actions 
of  men  to  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world,  but 
connect  them  as  intimately  as  phyfical  caufe  and  ef- 
fe6t.  If  Dr,  Gregory  has  not  compleatly  refuted  his 
antagonifts,  he  has  at  leaft  debilitated  their  argu- 
ments, and  introduced  a more  conclusive  mode  of  ra- 
tiocination. The  inference  he  finally  draws  from  the 
arguments  he  advances  is,  that  the  influence  of  morr 
tives  is  not  irrefiftible,  and  that  there  is,  in  living  per- 
fons,  a certain  independent  and  felf-governing  power. 

At  the  clofe  of  the  Introduction,  which  occupies 
the  greater  part  of  the  firSt  volume,  the  author  nar- 
rates a correfpondence  with  Mr.  Cowper  and  Dr. 
Pricftley.  Before  publifhing  his  effay.  Dr.  Gregory 
fubmitted  it,  in  the  courfe  of  the  eight  preceding 
years,  to  the  conlideration  of  more  than  thirty  dif- 
ferent gentlemen,  many  of  them  enjoying  diftin- 
guifhed  eminence  as  men  of  fcience,  whofe  fenti- 
ments  he  wifhed  to  learn.  We  ought  to  mention, 
that  this  novel  mode  of  investigating  the  fubje6t  is, 
by  indircti  demonstration,  or  reafoning,  by  neceflary 
confequences  and  mathematical  induction,  ad  faljum 
and  ad  abfurdum . , To  Drs.  Price  and  PrieStley  he 
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took  the  liberty  of  tranfmitting  printed  copies  for 
their  perufal  and  remarks;  at  the  fame  time  declar- 
ing his  intention  to  fupprefs  the  work,  if  they  fhould 
advance  valid  objections  to  the’  deductions  he  had 
made:  this  was  in  Midfummer,  1789.  About  four 
months  afterwards  he  received  a letter  from  Dr. 
Price,  containing  feveral  obfervations  on  it,  and  ex- 
prefling  his  approbation  of,  and  acquiefcence  in,  the 
juftnefs  of  its  demonftration.  Dr.  Prieftley  regretted 
that  the  eflay  had  not  come  into  his  hands  during 
his  difcuflion  of  the  doctrine  of  neceflity,  and  pleaded 
the  multiplicity  of  his  literary  occupations,  and  hi^ 
doubts  of  having  leifure  in  the  courfe  of  that  year, 
or  previous  to  the  time  of  the  intended  publication  of 
the  eflay,  to  give  fufficient  attention  to  a fubjedt  on 
which  he  had  long  ceafed  to  read  or  to  think  ; 
but  added,  that  if  his  leifure  permitted,  he  would 
communicate  any  remarks  that  might  occur  to  him 
cn  perufing  it,  and  that  might  appear  to  be  of  im- 
portance. 

As  no  further  notice  of  the  matter  was  taken  by 
Dr.  Prieftley,  this  negledl  feems  to  have  produced 
an  irritation  of  mind  in  Dr.  Gregory,  who,  in  a let- 
ter to  the  former  (24th  June,  1791)  exprefled  his 
diflatisfadlion  in  language  perhaps  too  warm,  and 
challenged  that  celebrated  neceflarian  either  to  re- 
fute or  admit  his  inferences,  to  try  them  experimen- 
tally, and  to  abide  by  the  refult.  “ It  is  fair  and  it  is 
<c  neceflary  on  my  part,”  obferves  our  author,  <e  to 
(C  warn  you,  that  by  the  publication  of  my  eflay  you 
“will  find  yourfelf  loudly  called  on  to  vindicate  your 
«c  character,  not  merely  in  point  of  underftanding  as 
“ a philofopher,  but  in  point  of  probity  and  veracity 
<(  as  a man.  My  eflay,  as  you  will  perceive  by  the 
cc  tenor  of  it,  is  given,  not  merely  as  a demonftration 
ef  that  the  doctrine  of  neceflity  is  erroneous  and  ab- 
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'«  furd,  but  as  a proof  (as  complete  and  decifive  as 
cc  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be  given  of  mala  jides  in  any 
<c  cafe,)  that  few,  if  any,  of  thofe  w7ho  afterted  it,  had 
" cc  really  believed  it,  and  confequently  that  moft  or 
“ all  of  the  affertors  of  it  had  been  guilty  of  a moft 
c*  ftiameful  impofition  on  mankind. 

Dr.  Prieftley’s  anfwcr  (30th  of  June,  1791)  was  cau- 
tioufly  temperate,  and  concluded  in  thefe  words. 
cc  As  to  your  calling  upon  me  to  vindicate  my  pro- 
bity  and  veracity,  and  to  defend  myfelf  from  the 
**  charge  of  mala  fides , and  of  being  guilty  of  a moft 
“ fhameful  impofition  on  mankind,  to  which  you  fay 
c<  I cannot  be  indifferent,  I do  affure  you,  that  I 
cc  have  been  fo  much  ufed  to  charges  of  this  nature, 
<c  that  I am  perfectly  fo.  I am  myfelf  iatisfied  with 
<c  what  I have  written  on  this  fubje6t,  and  I have 
u long  been  in  the  habit  of  making  myfelf  eafy  as  to 
€c  every  thing  elfe.  P.  S.  Mr.  Cooper  has  your 
book,  and  as  wre  are  at  a great  diftance  from  each 
<c  other,  I have  had  no  opportunity  of  looking  into 
<c  it. 

Here  the  correfpondence  terminated.  We  can- 
not forbear  mentioning  a ridiculous  inconfiftency  in 
Prieftley.  When  he  wras  thus  invited  to  read  a wTork 
on  a fubje6t  he  had  publicly  difcuffed,  and  give  his 
opinion,  however  ^oncife,  he  declined  opening  it, 
and  pleaded  an  important  purfuit  in  hand.  Yet  he 
felt  no  hefitation  in  infilling  on  Gibbon  to  perufe 
his  Church  Hiftory,  and  wThole  polemical  tra6fs,  and 
challenging  the  hiftorian  to  a religious  controverfy. 
Gibbon  very  wifely  reje6fed  the  defiance,  not  how- 
ever without  reminding  the  clerical  champion  of  the 
dogmatical  fpirit  of  priefts  and  their  infenfibility  to 
argument.  All  the  Do61or’s  letters  and  reiterated 
importunities  were  unavailing  : Gibbon  would  not 
be  teafed  into  compliance ; on  which  account  the 
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former  revenged  himfelf,  or  rather  gratified  his  va~ 
nity,  by  publifhing  the  correfpondence. 

After  detailing  the  literary  life  of  a living  indivi- 
dual, we  have  fulfilled  our  primary  obje61;  in  the  bio- 
graphy of  a fcholar,  and  delicacy  requires  that  we 
fhould  not  intrude  on  his  private  life.  We  will 
therefore  content  ourfelves  with  mentioning  that  Dr. 
Gregory  is  a man  of  convivial  difpofition  and  great 
companionable  qualities ; his  ftature  is  tall,  and  his 
peyfon  athletic.  We  have  heard  him  extolled  for  his 
benevolence  and  ardent  patronage  of  merit.  In  his 
medical  chara6ler,  he  is  the  avowed  enemy  of  all  hy- 
pothetical fyftems,  and  never  lofes  an  opportunity 
of  exprefiing  a thorough  contempt  for  all  the  frivo- 
lous difputes  of  phylicians,  and  their  too  frequent 
affe6lation  of  myftery  in  feientific  matters. 

During  that  blaze  of  loyalty  which,  in  17^94,  il- 
lumed the  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland,  the  citizens 
©f  Edinburgh,  roufied  from  a kind  of  phlegmatic  le^. 
thargy,  and  proud  of  valiant  anceftry,  eagerly  en- 
rolled themfelves  into  military  corps  for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  invaluable  Confiitution.  The  firft  re- 
giment of  Royal  Edinburgh  Volunteers,  which  is 
compofed  of  the  better  fort  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
on  that  account  regarded  as  the  acme  of  loyalty,  was 
embodied  in  July  that  year.  Dr.  Gregory  was  one 
of  the  firft  on  the  lift,  and  carried  a mufket  as  a pri- 
vate grenadier.  This  inftitution,  although  it  has  en- 
groffed  a confiderable  portion  of  the  time  of  thefe 
civic  foldiery,  has  materially  contributed  to  their 
health,  with  the  exception  of  accidents  arifing  from 
an  intemperate  indulgence  in  occaftonal  feftivity. 
Their  valour  is  undoubted,  at  leaft  it  has,  on  no  try- 
ing occalion,  been  defective ; and,  although  they 
cannot  boaft  of  having  earned  brilliant  laurels  in  the 
field,  and  may  lament  the  acquifttion  of  a confirmed 
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rheumatifm  or  an  ague,  they  have  completely  routed 
the  gout  and  all  arthritic  affections.  It  has  alfo 
given  him  a more  manly  afpect  and  gait. 

Cs  homini  full'me  rfedit : coelumque  tueri 
Jufiir,  et  credtos  ad  fideia  tolkre  vultus. 

When  in  February,  1 797^  it  was  thought  neceflary 
to  form  feveral  additional  battalions.  Dr.  Gregory  re- 
ceived a captaincy  in  the  fecond  battalion  of  the  fe- 
cond  regiment  of  Royal  Edinburgh  Volunteers,  in 
which  capacity  he  dill  ferves. 

In  1781  Dr.  Gregory  married  Mifs  Rofs,  daughter 
of  James  Refs,  Efq.  of  Stranraer.  By  this  lady,  who 
died  in  1784,  he  had  no  children.  Twelve  years 
afterwards,  (in  1796)  he  married  Mifs  McLeod. 
daughter  of  Donold  M;Leod,  of  Geanies : by  her 
he  has  a family.  Thus  in  the  tranquii  bofom  of  do- 
medic  felicity,  and  the  enjoyment  of  lettered  eafe, 
he  maintains  an  elegant  edablifhment  in  life,  refpecl- 
ed  by  thofe  in  a more  elevated  dation,  beloved  by 
his  friends,  and  univerfally  elleemed  for  his  virtue^. 

DUKE  OF  BRIDGWATER. 

FRANCIS  EGERTON,  Duke  of  Bridgwater,  was 
the  fifth  fon  of  Scroop,  firft  Duke  of  that  name,  by 
Lady  Rachel  Ruffel : was  born  in  1736,  and,  by  the 
death  of  his  brothers,  fucceeded  to  the  title  and  eflate 
in  1748.  His  Grace  has  rendered  himfelf  confpi- 
cuous  by  being  the  patron,  and,  it  may  be  faid,  the 
father  of  a mod  important  public  undertaking,  which 
mufl  in  the  end  be  attended  with  the  greated  national 
benefit.  Fie  was  the  fil'd  man  who  countenanced  the 
plan,  and  fupported  the  expence  of  cutting  a navi- 
gable canal  in  this  kingdom. 
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This  great  plan  he  had  dlgefted  in  his  mind  before 
he  was  of  age,  and  as  foon  as  he  came  in  pofteflion 
of  his  fortune,  proceeded  to  put  it  in  execution. 

Among  other  eftates,  of  which  the  Duke  came 
into  poiTeffion,  he  had  one  at  Worfley  in  the. county 
of  Lancafter,  rich  in  coal-mines ; but  which,  on 
account  of  the  expence  of  land  carriage,  although 
the  rich  and  flourifhing  town  of  Manehefter  w-as  fo 
near,  was  of  little  value.  Defirous  of  working  thefe 
mines  to  advantage,  he  formed  the  plan  of  a na- 
vigable canal  from  his  own  eftate  at  Worfley  to. 
Manehefter. 

For  this  purpofe  he  confulted  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Brindley,  who  had  already  given  fome  fpecimens  of 
his  wronderful  abilities,  on  the  probability  of  execut- 
ing fuch  a w7ork.  That  artift,  having  furveyed  the 
ground,  at  once  pronounced  it  to  be  pra6licable. 

Accordingly,  in  the  felfion  of  Parliament  1758-9, 
the  Duke  applied  for  a bill  to  make  a navigable  ca- 
nal from  Salford,  near  Manehefter,  to  Worfley  oa 
his  own  eft  ate.  His  Grace  met  wdth  great  oppoft- 
tion  in  its  paffage  through  the  twro  Houfes,  and 
it  would  now  appear  inconceivable  that  fuch  ftrong 
prejudices  fhould  have  beet*  entertained  againft  a 
plan  of  public  utility,  fo  apparently  advantageous. 
The  Duke,  however,  fucceeded,  and  immediately 
fet  about  his  work,  which  appeared  to  promife  fo 
well,  that  the  next  year  he  applied  for  another  a6t  to 
enable  him  to  extend  the  line,  and  to  pafs  from 
Worfley  over  the  river  IrwelJ,  near  Barton-bridge,  to 
the  tow-n  of  Manehefter. 

The  Duke  of  Bridgwater  has  not  only  the  merit  of 
having  had  fpirit  to  commence  works  of  fuch  im- 
menfe  magnitude,  but  alfo  for  having  called  into 
aclion  the  wonderful  abilities  of  the  late  Mr.  James 
Brindley  J who,  with,  little  aid  from  education,  and' 
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lefs  knowledge  of  the  mathematics,  planned  and 
executed  works  which  would  have  done  honour  to 
the  fil'd  and  belt  informed  artifts. 

This  canal  begins  on  Worfley  mill,  about  fe-ven 
computed  miles  from  Manchefter,  where  the  Duke 
cut  a bafon  capable  of  holding  all  his  boats  and  a 
great  body  of  water  which  ferves  as  a refervoir  or 
head  for  his  navigation.  The  canal  enters  a hill  by 
a fubterraneous  paffage  big  enough  for  the  admiffion 
of  fiat  bottomed  boats,  which  are  towed  along  by  hand 
rails,  near  a mile  under  ground,  to  his  coal  works  ; then 
the  paffage  divides  into  two,  both  of  which  may  be  con- 
tinued at  pleafure.  This  paffage  is  in  fome  places  cut 
through  the  folid  rock,  and  in  others  arched  with  brick. 
Air  funnels  are  cut  in  feveral  places  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
df he  arch  at  the  entrance  is  about  fix  feet  wide,  and  wi- 
dens in  fome  places  for  the  boats  to  paf$  each  other  : the 
boats  are  loaded  from  waggons  which  run  on  railed  ways. 
•Five  or  fix  of  thefe  boats,  which  carry  feveri  tons  each, 
are  drawn  along  by  one  horfe  to  Manchefier. 

The  canal  in  other  places  is  carried  over  public  roads  by 
means  of  arches,  and  where  it  is  too  high  the  road  is  low- 
ered with  a gentledefcent,  and  rifes  again  on  the  other  fide. 
But  one  of  the  moft  ftupendous  wTorks  on  this  canal  is 
the  noble  aquedudl  over  the  river  Irwell,  where  the  canal 
runs  forty  feet  above  the  river,  and  where  the  Duke’s  bar- 
ges are  feen  palfing  on  the  canal  and  the  veffels  in  the 
river  in  full  fail  under  them.  At  Barton-bridge,  three 
miles  from  Worfley,  this  aquedudft  begins,  and  is  carried 
for  upward  of  two  hundred  yards  over  a valley;  and 
at  the  Irwell  it  is  about  forty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  river.  When  the  works  approached  this  fpot,  they 
were  viewed  by  feveral  artifts,  who  pronounced  the 
completion  impra6ticable,  and  one  furveyor  went  fo  far 
as  to  call  it  building  a cajllc  in  the  air.  The  Duke  was 
repeatedly  advifed  to  drop  thebufinefs,  but  confiding  in 
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the  affuranccs  of  Mr.  Brindley,  he  perfevered,  and  the 
aquedinSl  over  the  river  Irw  ell-will  remain  as  a monument 
of  the  public  fpirit  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgwater*  and  the 
abilities  of  the  artifl,  for  ages; 

In  this  canal  are  many  flops  and  flood-gates  fo  contriv- 
ed* that  fhould  any  of  the  banks  give  way,  the  flood- 
gates-rife  by  the  motion,  and  prevent  any  great  quantity 
of  water  from  overflowing  the  country.  Theaqueducl 
is  conftru6led  at  confiderable  labour  and  expence.  In- 
deed, the  Duke  had  refolved  that  in  the  execution  of  this 
work  no  expence  fhould  be  fpared,  and  that  every  thing 
fhould  be  complete.  That  to  avoid  locks  the  canal 
fhould  be  conflru<5led  on  a level,  to  accomplifh  which 
many  difficulties  occurred,  that  to  any  genius  lefs  fertile 
than  Brindley’s  wrould  have  been  infurmountable. 

The  aquedu6l  which  is  carried  over  meadow's  on  each 
fide  the  Merfey,  and  crofs«Sale  Moor,  at  incredible  ex- 
pence ; required  of  Brindley  all  the  exertions  of  his  art, 
and  deferves  to  be  noticed.  He  firfl  caufed  trenches  to 
be  made,  and  then  placed  deal  balks  in  an  upright  pofitl- 
tin,  backing  and  fupporting  them  with  other  balks  laid 
lengthways  and  in  rows,  driving  in  fome  thoufands  of 
oak  piles  of  different  lengths  between  them,  on  the  front 
iide  of  w7hich  he  threw  the  clay  and  earth,  and  rammed 
them  together  to  form  the  canal.  Having  thus  finifhed 
forty  yards  he  r emo  v ed  the  balks  and  proceeded  as  before. 

At  Stratford  the  caiffon  was  forty  yards  long  and  thirty 
tw'o  broad.  Open  bottomed  boats  wrere  employed  in  this1 
Caiffon  to  carry  and  difchargeload^  of  earth,  and  thereby 
raife  the  ground  where  the  level  required  it.  At  Cam- 
broke  is  a circular  weir  to  keep  the  water  of  the  canal 
to  its  proper  height : the  furplus  flows  over  the  nave  of 
a circle  in  the  middle  of  the  weir,  and,  by  a fubteraneous 
tunnel,  is  conveyed  to  the  ufual  channels.  In  order  to 
feed  that  end  of  the  navigation  wrhich  is  near  Manchefler, 
Brindley  railed  the  river  Medlock  by  a large  and  beautiful 
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weir  built  of  ftone,  bedded  in  terrafs,  and  clamped  with 
iron.  The  water  when  at  proper  height  to  fupply  the 
navigation,  flows  over  the  nave. 

In  fhort  this  canal  is  carried  over  rivers  and  vallies,  and 
no  obftacle  feems  capable  of  arrefling  Brindley  in  the 
execution  of  his  plan.  The  ingenuity  and  contrivance 
difplayed  throughout  the  whole  was  wonderful.  The 
fmiths’  forges,  carpenters’  and  mafons’  workshops,  were 
all  on  covered  barges,  which  floated  on  the  canal  and 
followed  the  work  from  place  to  place. 

Having  completed  this  work  in  the  year  1760,  the 
whole  was  opened  in  prefence  of  the  young  Duke,  many 
of  his  friends,  and  a vaft  concourfe  of  people  from  every 
part  of  the  country,  with  great  ceremony  and  rejoicing  ; 
and  the  Duke  had  the  fatisfa&ion  to  fee  the  extraordinary 
man  he  had  patronifed,  fucceed  even  beyond  his  hopes. 

But  the  Duke’s  defigns  were  not  confined  to  this  canal. 
On  a further  furvey  and  taking  levels,  he  found  it  prac- 
ticable to  extend  his  canal  from  Longford-bride  to  the 
river  Merfey;  and  in  thefecond  year  of  the  prefent  King* 
the  Duke  procured  another  A6t  of  Parliament  to  extend 
his  line  from  his  firft  canal  to  the  Merfey.  Here,  alfo, 
he  met  with  a fl.rong  and  ill-judged  oppofition,  but  at 
length  fucceeded,  arid  thefuccefs  of  this  undertaking  is 
another  proof  of  the  Duke’s  judgment.  The  whole 
length  from  Worfley  to  Manchefter,  is  twenty-nine 
miles  ; there  is  not  any  fall  on  the  whole  line^  except  at 
Runcorn,  into  the  river  Merfey,  where  there  are  locks 
Which  convey  the  boats  down  ninety-four  feet  into  the 
friver  in  a very  fhort  fpace  of  time.  The  whole  was 
completed  in  about  five  years  after. 

But  what  is  feen  above  ground  is  only  a part  of  the 
Duke’s  flupendous  undertaking.  His  mines  run  under 
a large  mountain,  and  a fubterraneous  paffage  is  cut  in 
the  hill  to  an  amazing  extent,  which,  being  level  with  the 
canal,  is  ufed  to  convey  the  boats  out. 
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It  is  not  uncommon  for  travellers  to  vifit  the  fides  of 
the  canal  to  fatisfy  their  curiofity  by  entering  thefe  fub- 
terraneous  paflages.  A fhort  account  of  one  of  thefe  vi- 
lits  may  with  propriety  be  introduced  here,  as  not  only 
defcriptive  of  this  great  work,  but  which  may  ferve  to 
convey  an  iiea  of  other  mines. 

You  enter  with  lighted  candles  the  fubterraneous 
<c  paffage  in  a boat : in  this  manner  you  proceed  up  the 
cc  canal  to  the  lake  at  the  head  of  the  mine,  diftant  three 
<c  quarters  of  a mile.  The  two  folding  doors  at  the 
cc  mouth  are  immediately  fhut  on  your  entrance,  to  keep 
“ out  too  much  air,  if  the  wind  blows:  and  you  then 
fC  proceed  by  the  light  of  your  candles,  which  call  ali- 
<c  vid  gloom,  ferving  only  to  make  darknefs  vilible.  But 
tc  this  difmal  gloom  is  rendered  ftill  more  awful  by  the 
<c  folemn  echo  of  this  fubterraneous  lake,  which  returns 
<c  various  and  difcordant  founds.  At  one  moment  you 
<c  are  ftruck  by  the  grating  noife  of  engines,  which  by 
“ a curious  contrivance  let  down  the  coals  into  the  boats. 
tc  At  another  you  he^ir  the  fhock  of  an  explolion,  occa- 
cc  honed  by  blowing  up  the  hard  rock,  which  will  not 
cc  yield  to  any  other  force  than  that  of  gunpowder  : im- 
<c  mediately  after  which,  perhaps,  your  ears  are  faluted 
<c  by  thefongs  of  merriment  from  either  fex,  who  thus 
cc  beguile  their  labours  in  the  mine.  When  you  reach 
cc  the  head  of  the  mine,  a new  fcene  opens  to  your  view. 

<c  You  behold  men  and  women,  almoft  in  their  primitve 
<c  ftate  of  nature,  toiling  in  different  capacities  by  the 
<c  glimmering  of  a dim  taper,  fome  digging  the  jetty  ore 
<c  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  fome  loading  it  into 
“ little  waggons  for  that  purpofe,  others  drawing  the 
“ waggons  to  the  boats.” 

To  enter  further  into  a detail  of  the  Duke’s  worl<,s  is 
unneceffary ; it  is  fufficient  to  fay  they  have  fully  an- 
fwered  his  purpofe.  An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  im- 
menfe  profit  arrifing  from  this  undertaking  by  a recent 
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went.  When  the  loan,  commonly  called  the  Loyalty 
Loan,  was  negotiating,  his  Grace  was  able  to  fubfcribe 
for,  and  a6tually  paid  down  immediately,  the  fum  of 
1 oo,oool.  B elides  the  Duke’s  concern  in  this  canal,  he 
has  been  a liberal  promoter  and  fubfcriber  to  that  great 
work  the  grand  trunk  navagation,  which  extends  from 
his  own  navigation  at  Prefton-brook  to  the  river  Trent, 
near  Derby.  He  is  alfo  fo  much  convinced  of  the  general 
utility  of  thefe  kinds  of  undertakings,  that  he  is  ever 
ready  to  aflifi;  with  his  parliamentary  influence  the  fur- 
thering of  any  well-digefted  plan. 

In  politics,  the  Duke  of  Bridgwater  has  not  taken 
any  very  a61ivc  part.  Yet  we  fometimes  find  him  at  , his 
place  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers.  In  1762  his  name  is  in  the 
divifion.  on  a motion  to  withdraw  the  Britifh  troops 
from  Germany,  and  on  the  lofs  of  the  motion  joining 
in  a proteft.  When  the  repeal  of  the  American  Stamp 
Ac!  was  in  agitation,  his  Grace  was  a ftrong  oppofer  of 
thatmeafure;  and  in  1784,  when  a certain  powerful 
intereft  was  made  ufe  of  to  prevent  Mr.  Fox’s  India 
Bill  from  palling  into  a law,  the  Duke  was  a£five  there- 
in. In  general  his  politics  have  been  guided  by  that  of 
his  noble  brother-in-law  the  Marquis  of  Stafford. 


DR.  WILLIAM  MAVOR  * 

THE  public  is  naturally  inquifitive  refpeefling  thofe 
who  have  amufed  or  inftru6ted  it  ; and  though  the  man 
may  be  folitary  andnegle£led,  the  author  of  merit  is  read, 
admired,  and  efleemed.  Few  have  w'ritten  more,  or,  ge- 
nerally, with  more  ability,  than  the  fubjeel  of  thefe 
1S00-1801  K flight 

* Pronounced  in  the  North  like  the  Weljh  Hawr.  a»d  originally  fpetl  the 
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flight  memoirs  ; and  if  his  multifarious  produ&ions  dc* 
not  all  bear  the  (lamp  of  fuperior  excellence  and 
the  highefl  degrees  of  geAius,  they  uniformly  be- 
fpea'k  a feeling  heart,  and  an  ardent  defire  to  pro- 
mote the  caufe  of  religion,  morals,  focial  order,  and 
fcience. 

William  Mavor  was  born  on  the  firft  day  of  Auguft, 
1758,  in  the  parifh  of  New  Deer,  Aberdeen.  His 
family,  by  the  father  fide,  had  been  feated  for  fome 
generations  at  Turreff,  and  by  intermarriages  are 
connected  with  the  Gordons,  the  Fordyces,  and  the 
WemylTes.  The  were  generally  nonjurors  or  jaco- 
bites,  diftin£tions  happily  now  no  more,  and  had  all 
the  preiudices  and  partialities  of  the  party  to  which 
they  adhered  ; but  fuch  was  the  'refpedl  paid  to 
their  virtuous  conduct  in  private  life,  that  though 
"William  Mavor  of  Turreff,  the  great  uncle  of  the. 
gentleman  now'  under  confideration,  was  the  un- 
fortunate caufe  of  the  furprize  of  the  King’s  troops 
at  Inverury,  in  the  rebellion  of  17455  by  diis  inter- 
cepting difpatches,  and  forwarding  them  to  Lord 
Lewis  Gordon  at  Aberdeen,  the  moft  refpeclable  gen- 
tlemen in  the  vicinity,  who  wTere  warmly  attached  to 
the  family  on  the  throne,  came  forward  to  fcreen 
him  from  punifhment ; and  after  lying  fome  time  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  together  with  his  eldeft  fon, 
they  were  both  fet  at  liberty.  The  latter  remained  in 
London,  where  he  married  and  fettled,  and  one  of  his 
daughters  was  keeper  of  the  wardrobe  to  the  late 
Princefs  Amelia. 

By  the  mother  fide.  Dr.  Mavor  is  allied  to  the 
Lewis  and  Robertfon’s  families,  originally  of  much 
refpe£tability  in  Buchan  ; but  by  a fatality  which  is 
common  in  this  tranfitory  w^orld,  his  relations  on 
both  Tides  had  been  dwindling  in  fortune,  though 
not  in  character.  The  parents  of  our  author,  emi- 
nent 
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nent  only  for  virtuous  condu6t  and  fenfibility,  of 
which  latter  quality  they  entailed  too  large  a por- 
tion on  their  fon,  finding  his  propenfity  to  learning, 
gave  him  a good  education^  partly  at  the  fchool  of 
New  Deer,  where  he  had  among  other  affociates 
who  have  diftinguifihed  themfelves  in  life,  William 
Taylor,  Efq.  at  prefent  M.  P.  for  Leominfter,  and 
partly  at  TurrefF,  a town  of  which  he  has  always 
fpoken  with  a fond  enthufiafm.  At  this  laft  men- 
tioned place,  his  opening  faculties  were  enlarged, 
and  his  native  talents  called  into  adlion,  by  an  ac- 
quaintance with  fome  young  men  of  much  worth  and 
erudition,  particularly  Francis  Duncan,  lately  an  emi- 
nent pyfihcian  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  Francis  Garden 
of  Delgaty,  nephew  to  the  late  philanthropic  Lord 
Gardenftone. 

At  a very  early  period  of  life,  as  it  appears  from 
his  poems,  printed  in  179 3,  Dr.  Mavor  fhewed  a par- 
tiality for  the  mufes,  and  fcience  and , learning  in  ge- 
neral often  eccupied  thole  hours  which  the  lefs  af- 
fiduous  devote  either  to  play  or  to  fleep.  After  ob- 
taining a competent  claffical  education,  though  we 
are  uncertain  what  time  he  fpent  at  the  Univerfity, 
a delire  of  pufhing  his  fortune,  or  at  leaf!  of  provid- 
ing for  himfelf,  induced  him  to  bid  adieu  to  his  na- 
tive country,  which  he  has  been  heard  to  fay  he  left 
on  the  day  that  the  battle  of  Bunker’s  Hill  was 
fought.  In  his  pathetic  poem,  entitled  the  Complaint 
of  a Hearty  printed  in  the  Ladies  Mufeum,  Number 
XIX.  we  find  the  following  ftanzas,  which  we  believe 
to  be  as  juft  as  they  are  poetic  : 

The  dnteou9  fon — —No  fad  paternal  tear 
Drawn  from  the  orbits  of  afte&ion,  fell  } 

The  only  pang  my  parents  had  to  bear, 

Was  when  we  parted,  at  the  word- -fare well! 

K a 
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When  young  in  life,  and  forc’d  to  guefs  my  road. 

Without  one  friend  to  fave  my  bark  from  harm, 

The  world  receiv’d  me  in  its  vaft  abode, 

And  honeft  toil  procur’d  its  plaudits  warm. 

After  a fhort  ftay  in  London,  Dr.  Mavor  engaged 
himfelf  as  clailical  affiftant  to  a refpe&able  board’* 
ing  fchool  at  Burford  in  Oxfordihire,  being  then 
barely  feventeen  years  of  age;  but  in  point  of 
height  and  manly  appearance  much  beyond  his  years. 
In  this  laborious  and  fedentary  profeflion,  which  in 
fome  meafure  laid  the  foundation  of  thofe  nervous 
complaints  which  have  fo  much  haraffed  and  afflict- 
ed him  in  fubfequent  periods  of  his  life,  he  remain- 
ed for  nearly  feven  years,  profecuting  his  ftudies 
with  unwearied  application,  and  occalionally  vifiting 
the  Univerlity  of  Oxford,  where  he  contracted  fome 
valuable  friendfhips.  Among  the  reft,  it  was  his 
good  fortune  to  be  noticed  by  the  late  John  Smith,  M. 
D.  Savilian  profeflbr  of  geometry,  who  introduced  him  to 
the  amiable  and  learned  Dr.  Bathurft,  Canon  of  Chrift- 
church  ; a man  of  whofe  friendfhip  any  perfon  has 
reafon  to  be  proud,  becaufe  it  can  only  be  gained  by 
virtue  and  talents. 

Having  refolved  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  after  palling 
through  the  previous  examinations  with  applaufe,  he 
Was  publicly  ordained,  as  foon  as  he  was  of  canonical 
age,  in  autumn  1781,  in  the  cathedral  of  Chrift  Church, 
by  the  right  reverend  Dr.  Butler,  now  Lord  Bifhop 
of  Hereford.  Among  thofe  who  took  orders  at  the  fame 
time  was  the  prefent  Sir.  Herbert  Croft,  Baronet.  Soon 
after  this,  he  opened  an  academy  at  W ©odftock,  in 
which  he  met  with  tolerable  fuccefs ; but  it  is  often  found 
that  a liberal  and  ingenuous  mind  can  ill  ftoop  to  avail 
atfelf  of  advantages  which  are  fometimes  made  in  fuch  a 
fituation  by  more  mercenary  difpofitions  ; and  notwith- 
ftanding  his  diligence  and  frugal  manners,  his  fortune 
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was  little  bettered  by  his  fchooi.  It  enabled  him  to  main- 
tain an  honeft  independent  charadder,  and  that  was  all. 
In,  1782  he  married,  and  has  had  fix  children,  five 
fons  and  a daughter.  His  daughter  and  one  of  his  fons 
died  in  infancy,  yet  he  has  pathetically  lamented  their 
lofs  ; and  his  eldeft  fon,  amoft  promifing  youth,  on  the 
foundation  of  the  Charter-Houfe  School,  was  carried 
off  by  a confumption  laft  autumn.  The  fhock  this 
gave  was  too  much  for  his  tender  heart,  and  for 
many  months  he  has  been  incapable  of  attending  to  ftudy, 
or  of  enjoying  any  amufement.  Difappointed  hopes, 
domeftic  diftrefs,  fedentary  purfuits,  and  exceflive  fen- 
libility,  have  too  vifibly  fapped the  foundations  of  life; 
and  though  it  would  be  prefumption  to  anticipate  the 
decrees  of  the  Almighty,  it  can  fcarcely  be  expe&ed  that 
he  will*  ever  be  the  man  he  has  been,  unlefs  his  cir- 
cumftances  fhould  require  lefs  application  on  his  own 
part*  or  his  fituation  was  rendered  more  congenial  to  a 
cultivated  and  feeling  mind. 

But  to  return.  His  firft  curacy  was  Sarfden  and 
Churchill.  Afterwards  he  ferved  Great  Barrington, 
where  the  late  Countefs  of  Talbot  had  a feat,  and  Teyn- 
ton.  Thefe  cures  being  too  diftant  from  his  refidence, 
though  he  pundlually  attended  them  on  Sundays,  he 
engaged  to  ferve  Weftcotte  Barton,  in  which  he  has  con- 
tinued for  upwards  of  fourteen  years,  at  one  time 
holding  Stones  Field  with  it,  ’at  another  Kiddington,. 
and  for  the  laft  feven  years  Shipton  on  Cherwell.  The 
late  Thomas  Warton,  B.  D.  and  Poet  Laureate,  was 
- xedfor  of  Kiddington  during  the  three  or  four  years 
in  which  he  ferved  that  church  ; and  his  connexion  wTith 
that  amiable  and  diftinguifhed  fcholar  he  has  always 
mentioned  as  the  moft  pleafant  and  fatisfa&ory  of  his 
life.  Mr.  Warton  paid  him  the  refpecl  due  to  a 
man  of  learning  ; and  on  fome  occafions  had  the  good7 

* This  aflertion  is  in  itfelf  a fymptom  of  nervous  affettion.  Dr.  Mayor  will 
p rohably  recove  t he  full  vigour  both  of  his  mind  and  happineft,  and  is  every  day 
regaining  the  one  or  both. Editor. 
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nefs  to  give  him  his  advice  and  opinion  refpe&ing  his 
literary  undertakings. 

Dr.  Mavor’s  fituation  at  Woodftock  naturally  threw 
him  under  the  notice  of  the  Marlborough  family.  He 
had  the  honour,  after  fome  time,  to  be  employed  by 
the  Duke  and  Duchefs  to  alfift  in  the  education  of 
Ladies  Anne  and  Amelia,  Lord  Henry  and  Francis 
Spencer  ; which  engagements  lafted  for  feveral  years, 
though  they  did  notin  any  material  degree  interfere  with 
his  public  or  private  purfuits  and  ftudies.  At  Blenheim  he 
was  introduced  to  mod:  of  the  friends  of  the  family; 
and  from  feveral  of  the  higheft  rank  and  diftin6lion, 
he  met  with  the  meft  flattering  attentions,  which  might 
be  pleafant  to  him  as  a gentleman,  and  of  fome  fervice 
to  him  as  an  author,  though  we  do  not  find  that  they 
have  eflentially  promoted  his  advancement. 

In  the  year  1789,  the  Univerfity  of  Marifhcall  Col- 
lege, Aberdeen,  conferred  on  him,  in  the  moft  hand- 
fome  manner,  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  by  diploma,  to 
which  he  was  prefented  by  the  illuftrious  Dr.  Beattie. 
"Whatever  may  be  faid  of  Scotch  degrees  in  gene- 
ral, this  was  certainly  honourable  to  both  parties  ; as  it 
was  wholly  gratuitous  on  the  part  of  the  Univerfity,  and 
paid  folely  as  a compliment  to  ufeful  talents  and  diftin- 
guifhed  merit.  In  the  fame  year  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough prefented  Dr.  Mavor  to  the  vicarage  of  Hurley 
in  Berkfhire,  worth  about  100I.  per  annum.  He  was 
likewife  appointed  mailer  of  the  grammar  fchool  of 
Woodftock,  and  fucceflively  elected  an  honorary  freeman 
of  the  borough,  and  a member  of  the  Common  Council.. 
About  feven  years  ago  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  chap- 
lains of  the  Earl  of  Dumfries  ; and  held  the  vicarage  of 
Tyroc  in  Warwickfhire,  in  the  presentation  of  the  Earl  of 
Northampton,  for  about  five  years,  when  he  refigned  it 
to  a friend. 

This  is  all  the  preferment  that-has  hitherto  fallen  to 
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bis  lot.  lie  has  often  remarked,  cc  that  the  man  who 
<c  who  felt  himfelf  qualified  to  be  a friend , would  not 
ec  floop  to  the  meannefs  of  becoming  a favourite.  Though 
*e  highly  grateful  for  voluntary  favours,  his  mind  could 
<c  ill  brook  the  earneftnefs  of  folicitation.  Perhaps  he 
<c  might  feel  that  he  deferyed  fomething  better  ; but 
s<  by  the  induftrious  application  of  his  talents  he  has 
“ ever,  when  health  permitted,  endeavoured  to  com- 
<c  penfate  for  the  negledt  of  thofe  who  had  it  in  their 
<c  power  to  raife  him  to  that  independence  which 

his  public  and  private  exertions  in  favour  of  govern- 
“ ment  and  focial  order  feemed  to  merit.” 

His  publications  have  been  very  numerous,  consider- 
ing that  he  is  now  only  in  the  forty-fecond  year  of  his 
• age.  We  believe  the  following  is  a pretty  correct  lift.— 
Moft  of  them  are  ftill  in  daily  ufe,  and  probably  will  long 
continue  fo,  and  all  have  been  received  with  a consider- 
able fhare  of  public  applaufe.  On  the  peculiar  merits 
of  living  authors,  it  becomes  us  not  fo  fpeak  without 
refer ve,  left  flattery  or  prejudice  Should  appear  to  guide 
the  pen.  Yet  it  may  fafely  be  affirmed,  that  the  ten- 
dency of  Dr.  Mavor’s  works  have  been  ftridlly  virtuous, 
and  this  alone  is  genuine  fame,  or  can  give  real  pleasure 
on  a retrofpech 

J.  Univerfal  Stenography,  odtavo,  1779. 

2.  Poetical  Cheltenham  Guide,  nmo.  178-1. 

3.  Geographical  Magazine,  publilhed  under  the  adopted  nanae  of  Martyn,  4to. 
3 7$  I. 

4.  Dictionary  of  Natural  Hiftory,  do.  folio,  1784. 

5.  New  Defcrigtion  of  Blenheim,  with  Blenheim,  a Poem,  8vo.  1789. 

6.  Vindiciae  Landavenfes  3 or,  Stri&ures  on  the  Bifhop  of  LandafPs  Charge, 
4to.  179a. 

7.  Poems,  8vo,  1793,  not  yet  publilhed,  printed  for  Robinfona. 

S.  Fait  Day  Sermon,  1793,  8vo. 

9.  Appendix  to  the  Eton  Grammar,  i2mo.  1796. 

10.  Thankfgiving  Sermon,  1797,  8vo. 

11.  Hiltorical  Account  of  Voyages,  Travels,  and  Difcoveries,  in  twenty  vo* 
lumes,  iSmo.  1797. 

?2.  Eritilh  Tourifts,  in  five  volumes,  i2mo.  1798. 


13.  Youth’s 
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13.  Youth’s  Mifctllany  ; *r,  a Father’s  Gift  to, his  Children,  two  volumes, 
lztAO.  1798. 

14.  Britifh  Nep«s,  izrno.  1798. 

15.  Natural  Hiftory,  for  the  Ufe  of  Schools,  iamo.  1799. 

16.  Young  Gentleman  and  Lady’s  Magazine,  edited  and  chiefly  written  by 
Dr.  Mavor,  two  volumes,  i2mo.  1799. 

17.  Lady’s  and  Gentleman’s  Botanical  Pocket  Book,  i2,mo.  1800. 

38.  Plutarch’s  Lives  Abridged,  12*10.  1800. 

Many  papers  and  poems  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine* 
Reviews,  and  oilier  periodical  publications,  under  various, 
lignatures,  fuch  asMorva,  an  anagram  of  Mavor,  Numa’s 
letters  in  the  St.  James’s  Chronicle,  &c.  &c.  were  likewife 
written  by  Dr.  Mavor.  We  have  feen  a letter  of  thanks 
to  him  from  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  for  fome  fuggeftions 
refpecting  emigrants,  and  the  diffemination  of  democra- 
tic principles;  and  it  is  a well  known  fact,  that  in  appro- 
bation of  Dr.  Mavor’s  principles.  Her  Majefty  lately  or- 
dered two  complete  fets  of  his  works.  His  corref- 
pondence  with  literary  and  illuflrious  characters  has,, 
if  we  are  not  milinformed,  been  pretty  extenfive.  It 
appears  from  his  letters  and  papers  that  the  idea  of  form- 
ing affociations  againft  levellers  and  republicans  ftruck 
him  before  he  knew  of  Mr.  Reeves’s  plan,  which  he  zea- 
ioufly  lupported,  and  he  has  correfponded  with  that 
gentleman  on  the  occafion. 

Such  are  the  brief  memoirs  of  this  diligent  fcholar, 
and  very  ingenious  writer.  The  biographer  is  called 
upon  to  do  juftice  to  the  amiable  manners,  philanthropy 
of  heart,  and  engaging  addrefs  of  this  gentleman.  In 
a more  enlarged  fphere  of  action,  and  under  a happier 
fortune,  he  might  have  (hone  with  luftre  ; but  Provi- 
dence, alike  juft  in  what  it  gives  and  what  it  denies,  re- 
gards folely  the  heart,  and  referves  an  impartial  diftribu- 
tion  of  its  favours  to  another  and  a happier  ftate. 

DR. 
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AT  a period  when  the  eftimation  of  talents  is  daily  rif- 
ing,  when  even  the  loftieft  ofj  our  nobility,  both  male 
and  female,  are  emuloufly  cultivating  the  laurel  as  their 
proudeft  emblem  of  diftin6lion,  it  is  no  unpleafing  talk 
to  contemplate  the  progrefs  of  genius,  whatever  path 
it  may  purfue,  even  from  its  earlieft  dawn  to  the  maturity 
of  perfection.  If  this  country  has  not  been  more  highly 
diftinguifhed  than  others,  in  the  art  of  painting,  it  is  to  be 
lamented  that  patronage  has  been  le'fs  liberal  than  na- 
ture ; for  there  can  be  no  plaulible  reafon  why  a 
Rafeaelle  or  a Michael  Angelo  fhould  not  be 
born  in  Britain,  where  the  attributes  of  a filter  art  have 
fo  glorioully  difplayed  themfelves  round  the  brows  of 
a Milton  and  a Shakes  p eake  ! 

Thofe  living  painters  who  now  claim  the  meed  of  re- 
putation, are  either  veterans  in.  the  art,  having  attained 
their  utmoft  altitude  of  capability  ; or  who,  by  long 
and  unfuccefsful  labours, 'have  only  been  able  to  fecure 
to  their  produce  the  certainty  of  oblivion.  It  is  there- 
fore a duty  which  the  nation  owes  to  its  own  fame,  to 
cultivate  the  bloffoms  of  genius,  wherever  they  are 
found  ; and,  by  diverting  envy  of  its  flings,  and  preju- 
dice of  its  power,  to  ripen  in  tne  funfhine  of  public  pa- 
tronage thofe  fruits,  which  will  be  honourable  to  the 
prefent  age,  and  gratifying  to  pofterity. 

Human  vanity  generally  outftrips  the  progrefs  of  hu- 
man intelle6l : but  when  that  vanity  takes  poffeffion  of 
difappointed  minds,  it  degenerates  into  the  deadlieft  poi- 
fon.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a matter  of  aftonifhment  to 
the  liberal  and  thinking  obferver,  that  an  artifl,  w'ho  is 
yet  a youth,  (though  far  advanced  in  knowledge, 
which  evinces  mature  intelle&ual  powers)  fhould  expe- 
rience he  malignity  of  his  declining  contemporaries.  But 

the 
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the  unfriendly  fpirit  of  individual  criticifm  will  have  lit* 
tie  weight,  when  placed  in  the  fcale  with  popular  admira- 
tion ; and  the  hundreds  who  daily  contemplate  the  ce- 
lebrated picture  of  this artift,*  will,  by  their  opinions, 
eftablifh  a reputation  which  the  whifperings'of  envy  will 
not  have  the  power  to  depreciate. 

Mr.  Robert  Ker  Porter  is  the  fon  of  an  officer  of 
dragoons,  who  died  fome  years  fince,  leaving  an  amiable 
widow  with  five  lovely  and  promifing  children  : -the 
youngeft  of  the  fons  is  the  fubject  of  thefe  memoirs.  He 
was  born  at  Durham  ; and  had  juft  entered  his  twenty 
fecond  year,  when,  in  the  fhort  period  of  ten  weeks, 
he  completed  the  celebrated  pitfture  of  the  Storming  of 
Seringapatam  ; a work  which,  for  fpirit  of  conception, 
corre&nefs  of  arrangement,  and  harmony  of  colouring, 
has  rarely  been  equalled.  The  fize  of  the  picture  is  fuch 
as  to  contain  nearly  feven  hundred  figures  as  large  as 
life  ; while  the  variety  of  groups  difperfed  over  the 
bufy  feenery,  renders  it  at  once  an  interefting  and  an  af- 
tonifhing  performance. 

Mr.  Robert  Ker  Porter,  when  a child,  inherited  from 
his  father  a ftrong  propenfity  to  arms.  He  had,  from  his. 
earlieft  infancy,  intuitively  cherifhed  a palfion  for  mili- 
tary purfuits,  and  the  ardour  of  his  mind  traced  on  the 
canvas  thofe  exploits  which  he  confidered  as  the  molt 
glowing  in  the  catalogue  of  mortal  icenery.  The  em- 
battled field  ; the  fmoke  of  war ; the  energies  of  the 
human  mind,  delineated  in  the  human  countenance, 
were  the  objects  of  his  favourite  ftudy  : at  the  early  age 
of  fix  years  his  fketches  wTere  remarkable  for  their  fpirit, 
and  he  was  an  artift  even  before  he  had  acquired  the 
fix  ft  rudiments  of  his  education. 

In  the  year  iyqoj  under  the  aufpices  of  Mr.  Weft,  then 
R.  A.  now~  P.  R.  A.  Mr.  Porter  was  introduced  as  & 

* Now  exhibiting  at  the  Lyceum. 

ftudent 
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(ludent  to  the  Royal  Academy.  There  he  continued  to 
draw  with  unwearied  attention  ; and  fo  rapid  was  his 
progrefs  in  the  art  he  cultivated}-  that  at  the  expiration 
of  two  years  he  was  employed  to  paint  the  figures  of 
Mofes  and  Aaron  for  the  communion-table  of  Shoreditch 
Church. 

Still  indefatigable  in  thepurfuit  of  fame,  he  continued 
his  labours  until  the  year  1794,  when  he  completed, 
and  prefented  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  at  Port- 
fea,  an  altar-piece,  -Teprefenting  Chrifl  appealing  the 
Storm.  Mr.  Porter  was  yet  a child  when  thefe  fpecimens 
of  his  genius  were  conceived  and  executed. 

The  progreffive  improvement  which  attended  his  la- 
bours could  not  wholly  alienate  his  mind  from  that  at- 
tachment to  martial  fcenes,  which  had  been  early  rooted, 
and  which  grew  ipore  ardent  as  he  advanced  towards 
manhood.  He  was  yet  undecided  between  his  love 
of  arms  and  his  profeflional  ftudies ; and  it  was  only 
at  the  earned  and  repeated  folicitations  of  his  family, 
that  he  relinquifhQ,d  his  defire  for  a military  life,  for 
the  more  quiet  path  of  fame,  which  his  genius  pre- 
fented. From  this  period  he  has  divided  his  hours  be- 
tween his  attachments  to  domeflic  fociety,  and  the  la- 
bours of  his  profeflion,  in  both  of  which  he  appears 
eminently  confpicuous.  In  the  endearing  affiduities  of 
an  amiable  mother,  and  two  lovely  accomplifhed  fillers, 
who  have  prefented  the  world  with  many  proofs  of  their 
tails  for  literature,  Mr,  Porter  considers  his  encreafing 
reputation  only  definable,  in  proportion  as  it  augments 
his  family  felicity  ; and  gratifies  the  feelings  of  thofe, 
who  juflly  appreciate  the  value  of  his  acquirements. 

Mr.  Porter  has  painted  feveral  finking  likeneffes 
but  icope  and  grandeur  of  defign  are  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  his  compofitions.  In  the  year  1798,  he  paint- 
ed a large  altar-piece  on  the  fubjecl  of  St.  John  preach- 
ing in  the  Wildernefs ; which  was  prefented  through 
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the  hands  of  the  Reverend  Jofeph  Thomas,*  of  Epfom, 
in  Surry,  to  the  College  of  St.  John,  Cambridge. — 
Mr.  Porter  has  not  confined  his  ftudies  entirely  to 
painting ; he  has  a correct  tafte  for  letters,  and  has  im- 
proved that  tafte  by  a claflical  education. 

As  Mr.  Porter’s  celebrated  pi6ture  of  the  Storming 
of  Seringapatam  will  probably  be  fent  to  embellifh  the 
eaftern  world,  few  private  manfions  being  fufticiently  ca- 
pacious to  contain  it,  and  the  fpirit  of  public  patronage 
too  feverely  palfied  by  the  calamities  of  the  times  to 
prefent  a purchafer,  the  following  particulars  may 
convey  to  the  imagination  a feeble  outline  of  its  variety 
and  grandeur,  while  it  gratifies  the  feelings  of  thofe 
whofe  relatives  adorn  the  canvas. 

The  mail  ftriking  group  meets  the  eye  In  the  centre  of  the  pidture.  It  coft- 
iirlts  of  General  Baird,  attended  by  his  aid-de-camps,  animating  and  «ncouraging 
the  troops,  who  are  ftorming  the  battery  $ while  Serjeant  Graham,  who  has 
already  mounted  the  rampart,  and  planted  the  Britilh  colours  on  its  fummit,  is 
fhot  dead  by  an  Indian,  at  the  moment  when  he  is  giving  tho  fignal  of  vidto>y. 
At  the  top  of  the  firft  acclivity,  Major  Craigie,  with  the  grenadiers  of  the  12th 
regiment,  is  directing  the  attack  j while  another  party,  of  the  74th,  under 
Major  Skelly,  are  preparing  to  mounj  the  battery  on  the  left,  aided  by  the 
Madras  native  pioneers,  with  fealing  ladders.  Captain  Cormigke,  a brave  officer, 
is  feen  fallingheadlong  down  the  fteep,  being  killed  near  the  upper  part  of  the 
rampart.  Halfway  up  the  breach  is  a Tally  of  Tippoo’s  guards,  who  are  repulfed 
I>y  the  74th  regiment.  Lieutenant  Prendergaft  appears  mortally  wounded  by  a 
juufket  Ihot  5 and  Lieutenant  Shaw  lies  among  the  flain  in  thethickeft  groups  of 
the  battle.  lathe  fore-ground,  to  the  left  of  the  baftion,  lies  Captain  Owen, 
of  the  77th.  He  refts  upon  a cannon,  is  fupported  by  an  artillery-man,  vvha- 
points  towards  the  Indian  fropa  whom  he  received  his  death  wound.  This  group 
as  faid  to  be  the  nrft  which  Mr.  Porter  completed  on  the  canvas.  The  Indian  it 
fe.en  crouching  at  the  feet  of  the  dying  officer,  a bayonet  having  pafled  through 
Ills  left  breaft  is  vifible  firft  below  his  fnaulder.  The  fore -ground  at  the  foot  of 
the  rampart  is  occupiedbya  party  «f  Tippoo’s  tiger  grenadiers.  They  are  feen 
fteding  forwards  from  a covered  way,  but  are  encountered  by  a group  of  the  73d 
.regiment,  led  by  Captain  Macleod  j who,  being  wounded  in  thelungs,  is  con- 
ducted off  the  ground  by  a foldier  of  the  Meuron  regiment.  A fierce  rencounter 
at  the  fame  moment  takes  place  between  a ferjeant  of  the  Highlanders  and  th* 

leadcrof  theTiger-men  of  Tippoo’s  army.  The  right  baftion  covers  the  73d  light 

companies, 

* This  gentleman  is  not  only  an  admirer  of  the  arts,  but  has  produced  fome 
very  beautiful  drawings  on  various  fubjedts.  He  is  married  to  the  learned  and 
accomp'ilhed  daughter  of  the  late  Dodtor  Parkhurlt. 
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companies,  and  the  Scotch  brigade  are  led  to  the. breach  by  Lieutenant  Gawler 
and  Captain  Molie,  while  the  remainder  of  the  73d  Highlanders  are  boldly  ad- 
vancing acrofs  a branch  of  the  cavary. 

On  the  right  of  the  fore-ground  is  the  gallant  Colonel  Dunlop,  wounded  and 
borne  «ff'  between  two  grenadiers  ; and  in  front  of  the  mortar  battery  is  Major  Al- 
len, with  Colonel  Dallas  and  Major  Beatfon.  Several  dead  and  dying. are  feen  at 
the  foot  of  the  breach,  and  on  the  margin  of  the  river ; while  the  chief  engineer. 
Colonel  Ghent,  is  giving  orders  forthe  removal  of  a wounded  artillery  man ; and 
Captain  Caldwell  with  a glafs,  in  reconnoitring  the  enemy’s  works  from  the 
battery,  where  Major  Agnew  appears  communicating  intelligence.  The  diftant 
view  to  the  right  prefents  the  Britilh  camp,  with  general  Harris,  and  other 
officers,  on  horfeback. 

On  the  b.  ft  on  to  the  right  of  the  breach  Colonel  Sherbrooke  is  feen  directing 
the  aflault  along  the  ramparts,  where  the  12th  and  3 3d  regiments  are  bay- 
©netting  the  enemy,  and  puffiing  forwafd  to  gain  the  inner  works. 

To  the  left  on  the  rampart  ftan'ds  Tippoo  Sui.taun,  attended  by  his 
chiefs  and  ftandard  bearers.  He  is  expofed  near  the  top  of  the  gateway,  be- 
neath which  he  afterwards  periffied.  Near  the  Sultaunftands  a French  officer. 
General  Chapuy;  and  near  the  gateway  (which  has  been  accidently  let  dowiv 
by  the  definition  of  the  chains)  is  a terrific  phalanx  of  the  Sultaun’s  guards, 
known  by  the  appellation  ofHyder’s  Grenadiers.  Lieutenant  Lalor  in  the  agonies 
of  death  is  falling  from  the  bridge  intojthe  river,  at  the  fame  time  grafping  the  belt 
of  an  Indian  Soldier,  who  is  feen  in  the  aft  of  raifing  his  fabre  to  fever  his  arm 
from  his  body. 

In  the  fore-ground  a party  of  the  Madras  artillery,  under  Lieutenant  Bell,  ad- 
vance, with  heavy  guns^  to  force  the  fally-port,  while  he  is  directing  the  men, 
with  the  artillery  Lafcars,  to  drag  them  to  the  fear. 

In  the  left  extremity  of  the  piture,  Captain  Lardy  of  the  regiment  De  ?vIeuron 
is  binding  his  wounded  arm,  in  order  thathe  may  rejoin  the  ftorming  party  ; and 
behind  the  group  of  artillery  are  the  native  troops,  witha  party  of  Nizam’s  foices, 
headed  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Mignan,  while  Lieutenant  Pafley,  as  Major  of 
Brigade,  is  animating  them  on  the  attack. 

Above  the  walls  of  the  fortrefs  are  feen  the  magnificent  buildings  of  Seringa- 
patam.  The  mofque  of  white  marble,  with  towers  that  feem  to  penetrate  the 
fky,  is  on  the  fight  of  the  breach  ; and  on  the  left  the  fuperb  palace  of  TIppoa 
Sultaun,  with  the  gardens  of  the  Laul  Baugh,  contraft  the  clouds  of  fulphur,  and 
the  mingling  horrors  of  the  more  prominent  feenery.  Imagination  cannot  prefent 
a coup  d ’ ceil  more  grand  or  more  variegated,  than  may  be  contemplated  in  this  ex- 
tenfive  picture,  which  being  the  firft  of  the  kind,  we  believe,  that  ever  has 
been  attempted,  will  open  a field  for  the  prorgefs  of  fame,  and  prefent  a model 
for  the  art'ft  of  future  times  to  admire  and  emulate  5 and  it  will  prove  a gratify « 
ing  promife  to  the  perfpetive  of  military  prowefs,  that  the  names  and  perfons  of 
the  moft  diftinguiflied  of  Valour’s  fons,  will  live  to  after  ages  in  the  glowing  co- 
lears  of  the  canvas,  as  well  as  in  the  annals  of  their  country. 

MR. 
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JOHN  THELWALL  is  defcended  from  a family  of 
that  nanie,  formerly  of  Croiby,  in  Lancafhire,  where 
they  were  poffeffed  of  fome  landed  property. 

Kis  grandfather,  Walter  Th  el  wall,  was  a Roman 
Catholic  by  prefuafion,  and  a furgeon  by  profelfion. 
He  ferved  in  that  capacity  in  the  Royal  Navy  ; and,  af- 
ter fome  adventures*  which  involved  eventually  the  lofs 
of  his  real  eftate,  fettled  in  Northampton,  where  lie- 
died  inteftate,  leaving  an  onlyfon,  of  the  name  of  Jo- 
feph,  then  only  two  years  old,  and  a young  widows 
who,  by  a fecond  marriage  and  fome  fubfequent  a<51s 
of  imprudence,  fuffered  the  perfonal  property  (which 
appears  to  have  been  fomewhat  conliderable)  to  be  alie- 
nated in  as  irregular  away  as  the  real  had  formerly  been.* 

Jofeph  was  educated  in  Yorkfhire  by  his  paternal 
grand-mother,  and  was  afterwards  a filk-mercer  in  Lon- 
don : in  the  fir  ft:  inftance  in  partnerfhip  with  his  uncles, 
the  HinchlifPs,  of  Henrietta-Street,  mercers  to  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  wardrobe,  and  afterwards  in  King-Street,  Covent 
Garden,  where  he  died  in  his  43d  year;  wThile  the'per- 
fon  who  is  the  fubje£l  of  thefe  memoirs  was  but  about 
ten  years  of  age. 

Of  this  Jofeph,  John  is  the  youngeft  of  three  furviv- 
ing  children.  He  was  born  in  Chandos-Street,  in  the 
parlfh  of  St.  Paul,  Covent-Gardeii : he  wTas  baptifed 
and  educated  in  the  religion  of  the  church  of  England, 
wdiichboth  his  parents  profeffedL 

His  father  had  a houfe  at  Lambeth,  wrhere  the  family 
moftly  refided  till  within  a year  or  two  of  the  death  of 
that  parent*.  At  an  academv  in  that  neighbourhood  he 
received  the  firft  rudiments  of  his  education.  He  was  af- 

% The  landed  eftate  might  probably  have  been  recovered  during  the  minority 
of  the  fon,  but  for  the  felfifh  apathy  of  certain  relations,  who  alone  had  the 
power  and  opportunity  to  have  exerted  themfelves  in  the  affair. 

terwards 
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terwards  fome  years  under  the  care  of  the  late  Mr.  Dick, 
of  Hart-S  treet,  Covent-Garden,  of  whofe  ferocious 
and  brutal  feverity  he  was  never  able  to  {peak  but  with 
vehement  indignation.  He  was  afterwards  removed  to 
another  day-fehool  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  and  from  thence 
to  a boarding-fehool  at  Highgate ; where,  to  ufc  his 
own  expreffion,  “ he  loft  his  time  in  fomething  worfe 
C(  than  indolence,”  till  he  had  nearly  completed  his 
fourteenth  year.  [See  his  Peripatetic,  in  which  he  de- 
feribes  at  large  many  of  his  juvenile  adventures  and  pro- 
penfities.]  From  this  cenfure,  however,  he  excepts 
about  three  months  of  the  time  he  fpent  in  that  feminary ; 
during  which  time  a young  clergyman  of  the  name  of 
Harvey  was  ufher  theie,  his  intelle&ual  obligations  to 
whom  feemed  to  have  left  a very  lingular  impreffion  on 
his  mind,  as  he  never  mentions  him  but  with  an  enthuli- 
afm  of  gratitude  and  friend fh ip. 

This  young  man  indeed  had  left  the  fchool  fome  time 
before  Thelwall  was  taken  from  it.  B.ut  he  feems  to 
have  Town  in  the  mind  of  this  pupil,  at  leaft  the  feeds 
of  literary  ambition.  Thefe  feeds,  indeed,  feemed  to 
wither  after  the  departure  of  Harvey  ; but  they  revived 
again,  in  fpite  of  the  unfavourable  circumftances  and\the 
incapacity  of  the  tutors  that  furrounded  him,  before  he 
was  taken  from  the  fchool ; and  he  began  to  enter  with 
fo  much  ardour  upon  the  bulinefs  of  felf-tuition,  that  no- 
thing but  a continuation  of  the  leifure  for  improvement, 
and  a few  properly  feledted  books,  feem  to  have  been 
neceffary  to  have  enabled  him  to  make  confiderable  pro- 
grefs. 

Thefe  opportunities  were,  however,  refufed  him. 
He  was  called  home  to  different  feenes  and  different  pur- 
fuits,  and  he  did  not  quit  the  ftudies  he  was  beginning 
fo  much  to  relifh  without  fome  remonftrance,  and  many 
tears. 

With  rcfpe6!  to  the  purfuits  of  life,  his  firft  and  very 
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early  attachment  was  to  the  arts  ; and  his  father,  who 
formed  great  expe&ations  of  him  from  the  a&ivity  of 
his  mind,  had  fed  his  ambition  with  the  hope  of  making 
him  an  hiftorical  painter.  But  his  father  wras  now  no 
more,  and  left  him  in  the  power  of  thofe  who  were 
not  capable  of  the  fame  enlarged  and  liberal  views* 
Sorely  againfthis  own  inclination,  and  in  violent  oppo- 
fition  to  every  indication  of  his  mind,  he  was  placed 
behind  the  fhop  counter,  where  he  continued  till  he 
was  turtied  of  fixteen. 

During  this  time  he  occupied  his  leifure,  and,  in  fadf, 
much  of  that  timew-hich  ought  to  have  been  devoted  to 
bufinefs,  in  the  perufal  of  fuch  books  as  the  neighbour- 
ing circulating  library  could  furnifh.  In  novels,  indeed, 
he  took  very  little  delight  ; plays,  poetry,  and  hiftory, 
were  his  favourites ; and  moral  philofophy,  metaphyfics, 
and  even  divinity  were  not  entirely  negle6ted.  That  he 
might  lofe  no  opportunity  of  purfuing  thefe  various 
compofitions,  it  was  his  conftant  pra&ice  to  read  as  he 
went  along  the  ftreets,  upon  whatever  bufinefs  he 
might  be  employed : a pra&ice  which,  originating  in  a 
fort  of  neceffity,  fettled  into  habit,  and  w^as  not  entirely- 
laid  afide  till  his  political  exertions  brought  him  into  no- 
toriety, and  produced  feveral  remonftrances  from  his 
friends  on  its  Angularity  and  apparent  atfe&ation. 

But  a diftafte  for  bufinefs  was  not  the  only  caufe  of 
his  aifeontent.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  live  in  a ftate 
of  perpetual  difeord  with  an  unhappy  brother  : whofe 
vehement  and  tyrannical  temper  was  aggravated  by  a 
difeafe  (the  epilepfy)  notorious  for  its  ravages  on  the  in- 
tellectual fyftem,  and  by  the  progrefs  of  which  his  fa- 
culties have  at  laft  become  entirely  difarranged. 

The  ardent  and  independent  fpirit  whofe  memoirs  we 
are  writing,  found  the  yoke  of  this  tyranny,  and  the 
ftripes  and  violence  with  which  it  w^as  enforced,  utterly 
infupportabkr  Circumftances  alfo  arofe  out  of  fomc 
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other  parts  of  the  conduct  of  the  elder  brother,  which 
made  him  equally  defirous  of  a fepavation.  John  accord- 
ingly turned  his  intention  again  to  his  favourite  art,  and 
a painter  offome  eminence  was  applied  to  i but  the  mif- 
taken  economy*  of  his  mother  made  the  premium  and  ex- 
pences  an  infurmountable  bar.  He  then  made  a fruitlefs 
effort  to  get  upon  the  ftage  : but  his  written  application 
to  the  late  Mr.  Colman  was  anfweredonly  by  a moral  ex- 
poflulation  againft  the  defign,  and  a declaration  that  he 
had  no  room  in  his  company  for  any  new  adventurer. 

His  prefent  lituation  was,  however,  abfolutely  infup- 
portable:  and  rather  than  live  in  that  terrible  ftate  of  do- 
meflic  difcord  which  tore  his  over  irritable  nerves,  and 
embittered  every  moment  of  his  life,  he  yielded  to  the 
propofalof  being  apprenticed  to  an  eminent  mafter  taylor 
at  the  weft  end  of  the  town. 

This  was  one  of  thofe  proje61s  of  narrow  and  mifcal- 
culating  policy  by  which  the  dilates  of  nature  are  fo  fre- 
quently violated,  and  the  profpe&s  and  happinefs  of 
youth  fo  inhumanly  blighted,  for  the  fake  of  enabling 
two  brothers  to  play  into  each  other’s  hands,  as  it  is  called, 
and  promote  each  other’s  interefts.  It  ended  as  fucli  pro- 
jects ufually  do. 

Young  Thelwall  had  now  changed  his  refidence,  in- 
deed, and  his  nominal  profeffion  ; but"  his  purfuits  were 
ftill  the  fame.  The  fhop-board,  like  the  fhop  counter, 
was  a feat,  not  of  bufinefs  but  of  ftudy.  Plays,  (parti- 
cularly tragedies)  were  perpetually  in  his  hands  and  in  his 
mouth.  From  thence  he  foared  to  epic  poetry  ; devoured 
with  infatiable  avidity  Pope’s  tranflation  of  Homer,  and 
committed  feveral  hundred  verfes  to  memory,  meditating 
the  herculean  labour  of  getting  the  whole  Iliad  by  heart. 
His  opportunities  of  ftudy  were,  however,  lo  inadequate 
to  his  wifhes,  that  he  even  carried  a wax  taper  in  his  poc- 
ket, that  he  might  read  as  he  went  along  the  ftreets  by 
night. 
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During  the  year  and  a half  that  be  continued  in  this  Ac- 
tuation, lie  altered  one  of  the  plays  of  Shakfpcare,  planned 
an  epic  poem  of  which  hecoriipofed  fome  verfes,  and  made 
conliderable  progrefs  in  compiling  a Hiftory  of  England  ; 
for  which  (ftill  remembering  his  attachment  to  the  arts) 
he  made  fe.veral  rude  drawings,  as  embellifnmcnts  for  the 
refpc6live  incidents. 

The  ill  Hate  of  his  health  (being  fubje&  to  frequent 
attacks  of  aflhma  and  inflammations  of  the  lungs),  which 
obliged  him  to  fpend  much  of  his  time  at  his  mother’s 
country  houfe,  was  favourable  to  thefe  purfuits:  and  fuch 
w'as'his  indignation  and  abhorrence  of  his  trade,  that  he 
confidered  the  return  of  health  as  a calamity,  bccaufe  it 
reftored  him  to  the  (hop- board. 

At  length,  weary  of  his  fordid  confinement,  and  irri- 
tated by  one  of  thofe  mortifying  infults  to  which  a lad  of 
liis  turn  of  mind  could  not  but  be  fubjecl  in  fuch  a fixati- 
on, he  arofe  one  evening  fuddenly  from  his  work,  ran  to 
his  matter,  and  telling  hirn  in  plain  terms  that  he  could 
not  endure  to  hay  any  longer  at  fuch  a trade,  .begged  that 
he  would  permit  him  to  go  home.  The  matter  consented, 
and  Thelwall  departed  accordingly  : but  not  to  his  mo- 
ther’s houfe.  He  forelaw  what  would  be  the  confequence 
of  fuch  a ftep  ; and  to  avoid  thofe  tears  and  entreaties,  on 
the  part  of  his  mother,  which  he  knew  he  w*as  incompetent 
to  relift,  he  concealed  himfelf  at  the  houfe  of  an  acquaint- 
ance till  he  had  procured,  by  letter,  a folemn  engagement 
that  fiie  would  not  attempt  to  perfuade  him  to  return  to 
the  fituation  he  had  left. 

He  now  mad6  a third  effort  in  behalf  of  his  favourite 
art ; and  waited  perfpnally  upon  feveral  painters  of  emi- 
nence, with  fpecimcns  of  his  drawings,  in  hopes  of  re- 
commending himfelf  to  fome  fituation  under  them.  Among 
the  reft  he  called  upon  Benjamin  Weft,  who  received  him 
with  a very  polite  attention,  and  recommended  him  as  the 
theft  eligible  mode  pf  ftudy,  not  to  put  himfelf  under  any 
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particular  artift  (who  would  of  courfe  require  a very  con- 
liderable  premium),  but  to  enter  himfelf  at  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, procure  medallions  and  cafts  from  the  antique, ^ to 
copy  from,  obfervethe  manner  and  execution  of  different 
a;  tills,  and  exerciie  his  own  judgment  in  what  might  ap- 
pear worthy  of  imitation  in  them  all. 

Thelwall  would  have  been  very  happy  to  have  followed 
this  advice:  but  unfortunately  it  was  not  in  his  power. 
The  affairs  off  his  family  were  rapidly  on  the  decline. 
The  extravagance  and  mifcondudl  of  his  brother  had  run 

o 

through  the  whole  property,  winch  at  one  time  was  not 
inconfiderable,  and  plunged  them  into  embarraffment  and 

rtfln. 

The  father  when  he  died  had  left  no  will ; but  in  the 
prefence  of  thofe  friends  who  attended  his'  death-bed,  he 
dire  died  Mrs.  Thelwell  to  difpofe  of  the  flock  and  bufi- 
nefs  altogether;  to  place  the  property  he  left  .behind  him 
in  the  public  funds,  make  ufe  of  the  intereft  for  the  fup- 
port  of  herfelf  and  fuch  affiftance  as  might  be  requifite 
for  the  bringing  up  and  effablifhment  of  the  children, 
during  her  life-time,  and  divide  the  principal  equally 
between  the  daughter  and  two  fons  at  her  death. 

Unfortunately  na  part  of  this  direction  was  attended  to. 
The  bufinefs  was  thought  too  lucrative  to  be  given  up. 
The  manufacturers  being  confuted,  advifed  the  widow 
to  continue  it ; and  it  was  continued  till  that  mifmanage- 
ment  w7hich  had  been  forefeen  by  thedeceafed,  ran  through 
every  thing  ; and  y,et  thefe  very  manufacturers,  when  the 
confequences  partly  of  their  own  cupidity  had  taken 
place,  feized  upon  every  thing  by  a deed  of  alignment, 
and  left  the  objeers  of  thefe  memoirs,  who  had  never  been 
confuted  as  to  the  hazarding  of  his  proportion  of  the 
property,  and  v/as  much  too  young  to  have  been  a party 
in  the  tranfaction,  abfolutely  deffitute,  -without  any  at- 
tention whatever  to  his  equitable  claim  on  the  property 
his  father  left  him. 
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In  this  hopelefs  fituation  a gentleman  at  the  Chancery' 
bar,  who  had  married  his  filter,  perfuaded  him  to  turn 
his  attention  to  the  law,  in  which  it  was  thought  his  ta- 
lents could  not  fail  of  procuring  his  advancement  ; and 
his  ambition  was  roufed  and  excited,  as  is  ufual  in  thefe 
cafes,  by  narratives  of  the  wonderful  things  that  have  been 
done  in  a profeffion  where  men  have  advanced  from  fera tell- 
ing parchment  in  an  attorney’s  office  to  difpenling  laws 
upon  the  bench,  or  framing  them  in  the  fen'ate. 

His  brother-in-law  took  him  accordingly  into  his  houfe; 
and  by  his  means  he  was  articled  to  Mr.  John  Impey, 
a very  refpedlable  attorney  of  Inner-Temple-lane ; under 
promife,  however,  of  being  fhortly  after  entered  at  one 
of  the  Inns  of  Court,  to  prepare  his  way  for  the  more  eli- 
gible walks  of  the  ptofeffion. 

At  this  profeffion  he  continued  three  years  and  a half, 
iludying  the  poets  and  the  philofophers  more  than  cafes 
and  reports  ; and  writing  elegies  and  legendary  tales  more 
frequently  than  declarations  on  the  cafe. 

This  he  always  confidered  as  the  moll  miferable  flage 
of  his  exigence.  His  diftafte  for  the  drudgery  of  the  pvo- 
feffion  was  heightened  by  his  abhorrence  of  its  principles 
and  practices ; though  under  a man  of  fo  fair  and  ho- 
nourable a chara£ler  as  Impey  he  muft  certainly  have  feen 
them  in  the  moll  favourable  point  of  view. 

His  unhappinefs  was  at  this  time  alfo  fill  further  em- 
bittered by  an  attack  that  was  made  upon  his  innocence 
by  a perfon  with  whom  Mr.  Impey  had  entered  into  part- 
nered p ; and  who,  in  confequence  of  the  unreferved  in- 
dignation with  which  Thelwall  expofed  his  infamy,  put 
a period  to  his  exigence  with  a razor. 

This  circumflance  completed  the  difguft  of  this  eccen- 
tric young  man.  He  lingered,  indeed,  at  the  profeffion 
for  a few  months  longer ; chained  down  by  the  anxious 
entreaties  of  a mother  and  a filler,  but  at  laft  quitted  the 
office  in  the  fame  abrupt  way  that  he  had  left  the  fhop-^v 
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board,  and  the  articles  between  him  and  Mr.  Impey  were 
cancelled  by  mutual  agreement. 

Thelwall  was  now  in  his  twenty-feeond  year,  launch- 
ing into  the  world  as  a literary  adventurer,  without  a pro- 
feffion,  without  fortune,  almoft  without  friends,  and, 
what  was  worle  than  all,  without  the  advantages  of  a regu^- 
3ar  education,  or  fo  much  as  one  literary  acquaintance. 
He  had  an  aged  mother  leaning  upon  him  for  fupport  ; 
and  fhortly  after,  that  very  brother  alfo  whofe  mifconduct 
had  been  the  ruin  of  the  family  ; and  who  by  theprogrefs 
of  his  difeafe  was  rendered  incapableof  fupporting  himfelf. 

Through  all  thefe  difadvantages?  however,  he  ftruggled 
with  enjhuliaftic  perfeverance.  He  publifhed  two  vo- 
lumes of  poems  by  fubfcription,  became  a conftant  fpeaio 
«r  at  the  public  debating  focieties,  wrote  occalionally  for 
magazines,  became  an  editor  of  one  of  thofe  mifcellanies, 
and  fometimes  inftru6led  a pupil  or  two  at  their  own 
lioufes,  in  fome  of  the  ordinary  branches  of  education. 

It  appears  by  his  own  crofs-examinations  of  witnelfes 
upon  his  trial,  that  for  fome  years  thefe  various  exertions 
did  not  bring  him  in  an  income  of  much  more  than  fifty 
poundsa  year, with  which  he  fupported  himfelf,  with  the 
incumbrances  already  mentioned/in  afmall  but  comfortable 
houfe  and  garden  near  Walcot-place,  Lambeth ; and  he 
continued  even  in  thefe  contradled  circumftances  to  enlarge 
hisfphereof  eligible  connexions.  It  appears  all'o  from  the 
teftimony  of  fome  of  thefe  (as  refpedtable  as  ever  appeared 
in  a Court  of  Juftice  on  fuch  an  occalion)  that,  in  the 
midft  of  thefe  necetfities,.  his  moral  chara61er  was  never; 
tainted  even  by  the  fufpicion  of  a difhonouvable  a&ion. 

As  he  became  better  known,  his  circumstances  gradually 
improved.  His  facility  and  versatility  of  competition  re- 
commended him  to  the  notice  of  fome  perfons  who  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  enabling  him  to  turn  his  talents 
to  advantage ; and  he  was  beginning  to  maintain  his  fa- 
mily in  comfort ; when  hurried  awa'y  by  the  mania  pro- 
duced 
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duced  by  the  French  Revolution,  he  plunged  into  the  vor- 
tex of  political  contention;  the  fruitful  fource  of  anxieties 
and  misfortunes. 

Mr.  ThelwalPs  public  career,  commenced  at  the  debat- 
ing fociety  at  Coachmaker’s  Hall  ; a feminarv  where  Pal- 
las, Garrow,  and  feveral  others  who  have  fmee  figured  at 
the  bar  may  be  faidto  have  taken  their  firil  oratorical  de- 
grees. ' 

Thelwall  when  he  firft  came  forward  in  this  affembly 
was  but  about  nineteen.  From  the  circumftances  in  which 
we  have  feen  him  placed,  till  that  feafon  of  his  life,  it  is 
aiot  likely  that  he  fhould  have  attained  any  very  fettled 
principles  or  accurately  defined  ideas  on  the  fubje£t  of 
politics.  With  refpe&  to  the  queftions,  however,  that 
then  agitated  the  public  mind  (namely,  the  India  Bill  and 
the  difmimon  of  the  Coalition  Adminiftration)  he  was  a 
zealous  minifterialift,  as  lie  was  afterwards  upon  that  of 
the  Regency,  and  feveral  others,  which  fucceffively  oc- 
curred, till  the  introdudlion  of  the  Tobacco  a6f,  and  other 
>> 

bills  for  the  extenfion  of  the  Excife  Laws. 

The  difeuffions  on  the  fubje&  of  the  Slave  Trade,  into 
which  he  entered  with  an  almoR  difeafed  enthufiafm,  led 
the  way  to  very  confiderable  changes  inliis  political  fenti- 
ments,  as  they  did  alfo  in  thofe  of  many  others;  and  in 
the  new  field  of  enquiry  which  was  opened  by  the  events 
of  the  French  Revolution,  he  proceeded  ftep  by  fiep  to 
thofe  fentiments,  his  a61ive  exertions  in  the  dilTufion  of 
which  are  matters  of  fuch  public  notoriety.  For  an  ac- 
count of  thefe  fentiments  we  muff  refer  the  reader  to  the 
various  publications  in  which  they  are  contained.  It  is 
not  our  bufinefs  to  ferutinife  the  opinions,  but  to  record 
the  lives  of  thofe  who  have  made  themfelves  confpicuous 
in  their  day.  Suffice  it  fimply  to  do  him  the  jufticeto 
obferve,  that  in  all  his  fpeeches'and  all  his  publications, 
lie  has  uniformly  exprelfed  himfclf  as  an  enemy  to  blood- 
flied  and  violence,  from  whatever  quarter  it  mig ft  por- 
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ceed.  and  there  are  many  who  will  remember  the  ardour 
with  which  he  repeatedly  reprobated  the  execution  of  the 
unfortunate  Louis. 

When  the  debating  fociety  in  Cornhill  was  {hut  up  by 
the  connivance  of  Sir  James  Saunderfon  and  the  landlord 
of  the  room,  Thelwall  made  a fruitlefs  effort  to  procure 
another  place  for  the  purpofe  of  renewing  the  interrupted 
difcuffions',  and  even  ported  a fort  of  proclamation,  of- 
fering twenty  guineas  for  the  ufe  of  any  room  within  the 
jurifdiclion  of  the  city  of  London,  for  a fmgle  night,  that 
the  right  of  magirterial  interference  with  the  freedom  of 
popular  difeuffion  might  be  fairly  tried. 

No  fuch  room,  however,  could  be  procured;  and  when 
one  was  obtained  in  the  Borough,  no  perfon  but  himfclf 
had  the  hardihood  to  take  a public  part  amidrt  the  throng 
of  police  orticers,  who  negledled  no  exertion  to  throw  the 
affembly  into  the  utmoftdiforder.  Thelwall,  at  once  chair- 
man and  fpeaker,  preferved  however  his  own  calmnefs 
and  prefence  of  mind  unmoved,  and  thereby  prevented  any 
aclual  riot,  for  the  two  hours  during  which  time  the  de- 
bate fhould  regularly  have  continued  ; but  when  he  was 
about  to  conclude  and  difmifs  the  company,  the  afore- 
mentioned difturbers  knocked  out  the  candles,  and, over- 
threw thetable  upon  which  the  chair  and  defk  were  placed; 
and  ferious  confequences  might  have  enfued  if  the  com- 
pany had  not  almoft  unanimoufly  interfered,  a part  of 
whom  furrounding  the  police  officers,  kept  them  in  a 
Rate  of  durance  in  a comer  of  the  room,  while  another 
party  conducted  the  debater  to  his  own  houfe. 

This  circumftance  produced  the  political  ie&ures.  As 
Thelwall  could  find  no  perfons,  who,  under  the  exifting 
circumrtances,  would  engage  to  carry  on  any  debate,  he 
refolved  to  revive  political, difeuffion  in  a form  that  might 
depend  entirely  upon  his  own  individual  exertions.  The 
progrefs  and  termination  of  thefe  lectures  are  well  known. 
From, an  obfeure  little  newspaper  room  in  Compton  Stree  5 
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that  would  fcarcely  hold  fixty  auditors  ; from  an  audience 
in  the  fiift  indance  of  only  thirteen  perfons,  they  fpread 
themfelves  fo  the  premifes  in  Beaufort  Buildings,  where 
feven  hundred  and  fifty  perfons  have  fometimes  been  pre~ 
fent,  and  more  than  twice  that  number  turned  away  from 
the  door. 

In  the  mean  time  he  became  fucceffively  an  adlive  mem- 
ber of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  in  the  Borough,  and 
the  London  Correfponding  Society  : the  difperfion  of  the 
former  of  which  he  ftrenuoufly  endeavoured  to  prevent, and 
even  continued  the  meetings  at  his  own  houfe  when  only 
three  or  four  members  continued  to  attend.  The  part  he 
took  in  the  latter  has  been  made  fufficiently  public  hy  the 
trials  in  November  and  December  1794;  and  his  fubfe- 
quent  ledfures,  the  a£ls  by  which  they  were  fuppreffed  in 
the  middle  of  the  fecond  feafon  ; his  further  efforts  to  re- 
vive difeuffion  under  the  title  of  Le61ures  on  Claffical  Hif- 
tory,  and  the  fucceffive  interruptions  and  difturbances  at 
Yarmouth,  Lynn,  Wifbeach,  Derby,  Stockbridge,  and 
^Norwich,  are  too  recent  to  require  particular  notice  ; un- 
lefs  indeed  we  were  to  enter  into  a detail,  which,  though 
important  to  thofe  who  wifii  candidly  and  accurately  to 
appreciate  the  character  of  the  individual  we  arefpeaking 
of,  would  lqpd  us  much  beyond  our  neceffary  limits.  At 
four  of  thefc  places  he  narrowly  efcaped  a flaffi  nation,  and 
at  the  fir  ft,  perhaps,  the  hill  more  terrible  fate  of  being 
carried  to  Kamtfchatka  by  the  failors,  the  armed  affoci- 
ators,  and  the  Innifkilling  dragoons,  by  whom  he  was 
fucceffively  attacked. 

While  he  was  yet  in  Derby  he  was  applied  to  by  the  late 
principal  proprietors  of  the  Courier,  to  undertake  the 
management  of  that  paper  : a propofal  which  he  readily  ac- 
cepted. But  nothing  could  furpafs  the  acrimony  of  hof- 
tility  with  which  that  paper  was  affiailed  from  various 
quarters,  as  foon  as  this  connexion  tranfprred.  In  fhort, 
the  proprietors  were  obliged  to  retracl  the  agreement ; 

and 
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and  The] wall  quitted  the  office,  after  continuing  only  a 
fortnight  in  that  lituation. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Jlr.  Thelwalfs  political  ca- 
reer; a career  in  which  he  had  confumed  feven  of  the 
ljioft  precious  and  impo:tantyeavsof  life,  had  conliderably 
Chattered  his  conftitution  by  his  exertions  both  of  body 
and  mind,  and  by  no  means  benefited  his  pecuniary  cir- 
cumftances  ; a ftatementof  which  may  be  readily  believed 
when  it  is  known,  that  his  political  le&ures  in  Beaufort 
Buildings  lafted  altogether  for  only  feven  months  ; and 
that,  bolides  thofe  heavy  deductions  which  thole  only 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  expence  of  advertifing  in  five 
or  fix  newfpapers,  know  how  to  appreciate,  he  had  a 
rent  of  132I.  a year,  together  with  all  taxes,  to  pay  for 
thofe  premifes  during  the  fpace  of  almofl  three  years.*  „ 

Thefe  premifes,  indeed,  had  been  taken  for  a variety 
of  political  purpofes,  by  certain  gentlemen,  (feme  of  them 
of  confiderable  property  and  ftation  in  life)  and  one  of 
whom  made  a confpicuous figure  intheHoufeof  Commons 
on  a fubje6t  intimately  connected  with  this  tranfa&ion) 
who  fet  their  names  to  a fubfeription  towards  difeharging 
the  rent.  It  fo  happei#d,  however,  that  for  the  fpace  of 
time  above  mentioned,  the  weight  of  the  incumbrance  fell 
upon  Mr.  Thelwali,  who,  though  not  bound  to  any 
fuch  refponfibility,  or  any  part  of  it,  .preferred  all  the 
ccnfequent  inconveniencies  to  the  alternative  of  fullering  it 
to  fall  upon  the  friend,  who,  in  confidence  of  this  fub- 
feiiption,  had  taken  the  premifes  upon  leafe.  In  the 
hands  of  that  friend  Mr.  Thelwali,  at  the  conclulion  of 
his  lehfures,  left  all  that  remained  of  the  receipts,  to 
indemnify  him  as  far  as  they  went,  and  left  himl'elf  and 
his  family  in  circum fiances  of  preffing  neceffity  and  em- 
bavraifment. 

This  ftatement,  which  can  be  fupported  by  unqueftiona- 
ble  documents,  is  thus  fet  forth  at  large,  becaufe  we  know 
that  a report  of  a very  different  nature  has  been  propa- 

* The  claflical  ledtures  in  London  never  paid  the  expences. 
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gated  by  perform,  who  ought  to  have  taken  the  pains  to 
be  properly  informed  before  they  fported  with  the  private 
character  of  an  individual,  whatever  may  have  been  Iris 
public  fenfiments  or  conduct. 

On  the  conclufion  of  the  tranfa$ion  with  the  Courier, 
Mr.  Thelwall,  though  unchanged  in  his  opinions,  re- 
nounce^! all  connexion  with  every  thing  relating  to  public 
affairs;  and  turned  his  attention  towards  making,  if  not 
a comfortable  efiablifhment,  at  lead  a quiet  retreat  for  his 
encveafmg  family.  The  afliftance  of  a few  friends  enabled 
him  to  ftock  a little  farm  of  about  five-and-thirty  acres  in 
the  obfeure  but  romantic  and  beautiful  little  village  of 
Llynwen,  diftinguifhed  in  hiftory  as  an  ancient  residence 
of  the  Princes  of  Powis,  and  appointed' by  Roderick  the 
Great,  in  his  fatal  parliamentary  teftamenr,  as  the  feene 
of  amicable  arbitrament  between  the  princes  of  .North  and 
South  Wales. 

This  farm,  as  will  be  evident  to  perfons  at  all  familiar 
with  agricultural  affairs,  is  much  too  fmall  for  the  fup- 
portof  a family  ; and  Mr.  Thelwall  has  accordingly  made 
fome  efforts  to  add  to  its  produce  by  literary  exertions  to- 
tally unconnected  with  the  difputesand  politics  of  the  day. 

# 

MR.  JEFFERSON, 

VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
■ AMERICA. 

Mr.  JEFFERSON  was  born  in  Virginia,  and  is  now 
fuppofed  to  be  fomevrhat  turned  of  fifty.  He  is  the  fon 
of  a gentleman  of  that  hate,  the  fame  who  was  joini-com- 
iniffioner  whir  Colonel  Fry  for  fettling  and  extending  the 
boundary  line  between  V irginia  and  North  Carolina  in 
1.749. 
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He  was  educated  in  his  native  land,  from  which  he 
was  never  abfent  till  its  fervice  demanded  Ills  refidence  at 
the  Court  of  Paris,  whither  he  was  lent  as  an  Envoy. 

Mr.  Jefferfon  is  tall,  and  of  (lender  make,  frefh  com- 
plexion, clear  penerating  eyes,  hair  inclining  to  red,  and 
of  very  modeft  and  affable  deportment.  He  was,  profefti- 
onally,  bred  a lawyer,  though  born  to  an  affluent  fortune; 
yet  the  public  demand  for  the  exercifc  of  his  talents  in  a 
higher  fphere  left  him  but  little  time  to  difplay  his  native 
eloquence  as  a barrifter,  nor  was  he  of  a turn  to  profit  by 
the  arts  of  ordinary  practice.  His  country  called  him 
forward  at  a very  early  period  ; and  promifed  herfclf,  in 
his  abilities,  thofe  very  important  ends  which  have  been 
fo  confpicuoufly  reaiifed  in  whatfoever  he  has  been  en- 
gaged. 

In  private  life,  in  his  younger  days,  (the  only  days 
which  fortune  feems  to  have  allotted  to  him  for  an  unin- 
terrupted focial  interccurfe  with  the  world)  he  was,  in 
every  circle,  (and  all  of  the  firfl  were  competitors  for  his 
prefence)  its  ornament,  inftru6ior,  and  pride.  Clofe  ap- 
plication had  fupplied  the  want  of  many  European  advan-, 
tages.  Without  neglecting  the  particular  fludy  to  which 
liis  primary  employments  were  devoted,  Mr.  Jefferfon 
found  alio  fufficient  hours  to  attend  to  the  politer  acquire- 
ments. In  thefe  auxiliary  accomplifhmems  he  attained  a 
knowledge  in  drawing,  geometry,  geography,  agrono- 
my, natural  philofophy,  and  mufic,  in  which  he  was 
confidered  a proficient ; nor  was  his  information  in  hif- 
tory  and  flate  affairs  negledted  for  thefe  adornments. 

At  an  early  age  he  married  a mild  and  amiable  wife, 
the  daughter  of  a Mr.  Wayles,  an  eminent  counfelloi  in 
Virginia:  an  affectionate  partner,  who,  unfortunately,  no 
longer  exifts!  The  death  of  this  lady  of  courfe  devolved 
on  him  a more  weighty  parental  care,  in  the  education 
of  her  two  lovely  daughters  ; they  have  been  reared  under 
his  immediate  infpe61ion,  and  have  accompanied  his  di- 
plomatic 
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plomntic  funclions  whitherfoever  they  have  been  dire£led. 

Tt  could  not  be  expeel ed  that  ? man  of  fuch  qualificati- 
ons, in'a  country  which  flood  fo  much  in  need  of  them, 
could  be  fuffered  long  to  remain  in  philofophic  retirement : 
man  is  not  born  for  himfelf  alone,  and  the  vote  of  his  con- 
stituents claimed  his  labours  in  the  fields  of  juri (prudence. 

In  the  Legillature  of  Virginia  he  became  a diftinguifh- 
ed  and  ufeful  member,  and  has  left  many  traces  on  re- 
cord of  fufficicnt  importance  to  indicate  future  greatnefs. 

During  the  revolutionary  period  which  feparated  the 
United  ftates  from  the  Mother  Country,  we  find  him  ad- 
vancing to  a flill  more  dignified  ftation  : he  was  one  of 
thofe  in  whofe  hands  the  people  thought  fit  to  confide  the 
moll  material  events  of  their  politicalexiflence  and  future 
happinefs.  He  was  honoured  with  the  public  confidence 
during  its  moft  important  Struggles,  and  fat  two  years  in 
the  famous  Congrefs  which  brought  about  the  Revolution, 
and  which  is  now  every  where  highly  refpcdled.  In  this 
Congrefs  he  fuflained  a charadler  which  will  Hand  digni- 
fied to  the  end  of  time  : a character  which  can  never  bet- 
ter, perhaps  be  expreffed,  than  it  already  is  by  the  pencil 
of  Mr.  Trumbul. 

A greater  example  of  unlimited  confidence  than  was 
evidenced  in  the  addrefs  of  his  conflituents  on  the  awful 
occafion  of  this  delegation,  will,  probably,  never  be 
recorded  in  hiftory.  (C  You  affert  that  there  is  a fixed 
<e  intention  to  invade  our  rights  and  privileges ; we  own 
€C  that  we  do  not  fee  this  clearly,  but  fmee  you  allure  us 
/ c that  it  is  fo,  we  believe  the  fa6l.  We  are  about  to  take 
iC  a very  dangerous  flep,  but  we  confide  in  you,  and  are 
ready  to  fupport  you  in  every  meafure  you  fhall  think 
cc  proper  to  adopt.-’  To  proceed  farther  in  this  para- 
graph, with  feeble  accents  of  a man  who  fliould  be  only 
mentioned  to  be  revered,  would  be  to  offer  infult  to  the 
fiperior  pens  which  have  preceded,  and  merit  a fligma 

for 
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lor  arrogance  : (he  Duke  de  Liancourt,*  to  the  chara6ler 
of  an  agriculturift,  (which  both  he  and  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture of  England  have  bellowed  on  Mr.  Jefferfon ) has 
added  the  following  very  beautiful  and  faithful  pidlure  : 

“ They  muft  be  very  ignorant  of  the  hiftory  of  America  who  know  not  that 

Mr.  Jeflei Ton  (hared  with  George  Wafifingten,  Franklin,  John  Adams,  Mr. 
*(  Jay,  and  a few  others,  the  toils  and  dangers  of  the  Revolution  in  all  its  dif- 
“ ferent  ftages  ; that  in  the  famous  Congrefs  which  guided  and  confolidated  it* 
“ he  difplayed  aboldnefs  and  firmnefs  »f  charafter,  a fund  of  talents  and  know- 
ie  ledge,  and  a fteadinefs  of  principles,  which  will  hand  down  his  name  to  pof- 
*'  terity  with  glory,  and  allure  to  him  for  ever  the  refpeft  and  gratitude  of  all 
“ the  friends  of  liberty.  It  was  he  who,  in  the  famous  Congrefs,  fo  refpeftable 
“and  fo  much  refpetted,  in  that  Congrefs,  ever  inaccelljbie  to  the  fedu£lion, 
“ fear,  and  apparent  weaknefs  of  the  people— who  jointly  with  Mr.  Lee,  another 
“ deputy  of  Virginia,  propofed  the  declaration  of  independence.  It  was  he  who, 
“ fupported  principally  by  John  Adams,  prefled  the  deliberation  on  the  fubjeft, 
“ and  carried  it,  bearing  down  the  wary  prudence  of  fome  of  his  colleagues, 
“ pofieffed  of  an  equal  lhare  of  patriotifm,  but  of  lefs  courage.  It  was  he  who 
“ was  charged  with  drawing  up  this  maftei-piece  of  dignified*  wifdom  and  patriotic 
<£  pride.  It  was  he  who,  being  afterwards  appointed  Governor  of  Virginia,  a. 

“ the  period  of  the  invafion  of  Arnold  and  Cornwallis,  acquired  a peculiar  claim 
“ on  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow-citizens.  It  was  he  who,  as  the  firft  Arabaflador 
“ of  the  United  States  in  France,  filled  at  that  momentous  epocha,  that  diilin-” 
te  guilhed  poft  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  both  nations.  In  fine,  it  was  he  who,  as 
Secretary  of  State  in  1792,  when  the  ridiculous  and  disorganizing  pretenfions 
“ of  Mr.  Genet,  and  the  lofty  arrogance  of  the  Minifter,  endeavoured  al- 

fi  ternately  to  abufe  the  political  weaknefs  of  the  United  States,  induced  his  Go- 
(<  vernment  to  fpeak  a noble  and  independent  language,  which  would  have  done 
“ credit  to  the  meft  formidable  power.  The  long  correfpondence  carried  on  with 
(t  thefe  two  defigning  agents  would,  from  its  juft,  profound,  and  able  reafoning, 
“ be  alone  fufficient  to  confer  on  its  author  the  reputation  of  an  accomplilhei 
tx  Statefman.” 

Here  we  muft  recur  to  a critical  period  in  Mr.  Jeffcr- 
fon’s  civil  adminiftration.  He  was  the  fecond  Governor 
of  Virginia,  under  its  renovated  conftitution,  the  fuccel- 
for  of  that  Patrick  Henry  who  was  the  fucceftor  of  Lord 
Dunmore,  and  who  boldly  held  the  reins  of  a yet  untried 
fyftem. 

At  this  arduous  period  he  had  much  to  contend  with; 
for  he  was  not  only  the  objeft  of  an  open  enemy  in  the 

field* 

* Travels  in  North  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  69,  Sec.  quarto  edit. 
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field,  but  fuftained  the  infidious  artifice  of  an  affaffin-like 
iadtion,  who  affaiied-  his  reputation  in  the  dark,  ever 
ready  to  ftab  it  with  a fecret  whifpcr.  Juftice  to  this  gen- 
tleman demands  a notice  of  fomeof  the  more  overt  attacks 
which  were  made  on  him,  and  which,  though  vague  and 
loofe  in  themfelves,  have  been  frequently  recited yby  men 
ready  enough  to  do  him  evil:  it  has  been  objected 

that  he  abandoned  the  Government  of  Virginia  to 
its  enemies,  and  fought  perfonal  fafety  in  his  flight 
to  the  mountains  ; and  that  he  refufed  to  pay  mili- 
tary claims  in  preference  to  thofe  of  the  civil  lift, 
during  his  adminiftration  of  that  government. 

If  the  firft  of  thefe  loofe  infmuations  is  fuppofed 
to  apply  to  the  evacuation  or  the  Virginia  metropolis, 
an  American  Officer  now  prefent  was  with  him  on  the 
occafion,  and  contradicts  the  fadt : if  to  the  fecond 
vi  fit  which  General  Tarleton  did  himfelf  the  honour 
of  paying  to  the  deliberating  councils  of  that  country, 
the  whole  legiflature  muff  have  been  equally  impli- 
cated : Dum  armes , Jilent  leges!  The  propriety  of  his 
pecuniary  appropriations  are,  perhaps,  eafily  to  be 
j unified.  » 

In  regard  to  the  fit  ft  point  of  view,  fa£ls  authorife 
the  bold  affertion,  that  the  Government  deferted  Mr. 
Jefierfon,  not  that  Mr.  Jefferfon  deferted  the  Govern- 
ment, on  this  occafion  of  unparalleled  rifle  and  difficulty. 
The  gentleman  prefent,  and  now  ready  to  teftify,  was 
at  that  period  an  Officer  in  the  confidence  of  the 
Commanding  General  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
was,  on  this  particular  occafion,  fent  to  Mr.  Jeffer- 
fon with  difpatches  of  an  important  nature,  (being 
choicely . mounted,  by  the  General’s  particular  order, 
onthemoft  noted  running  horfe  which  the  whole  coun- 
try afforded).  He  found  Mr-  Jefferfon  in  the  town  of 
Manchefter,  oppolite  to  Richmond , which  is  the  w*- 
tropolis  fpoken  of,  and  then  about  fourteen  miles  from 

the 
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the  rear  of  General  Arnold,  who  was  retiring  from 
his  depredatory  incurlion.  He  learnt  from  the  few 
confidential  friends  who  furrounded  the  Governor,  that 
his  Excellency  had  been  bufily  engaged  even  in  per- 
fonal  labour  to  fecure  thofe  very  arms  in  a place  of 
fafety,  which  were  abandoned  by  his  citizens  to  the 
mercy  of  the  enemy;  while  fome,  indeed,  wTere  as 
induftrioufly  employed  in  circulating  falfehoods  to  his 
prejudice. 

In  the  refpecl  of  his  pecuniary  appropriations,  be- 
fore alluded  to,  gentlemen  of  the  army  ieem  to  have 
been  a little  premature  in  imbibing  a prejudice  again!! 
a public  chara&er,  w hole  office  demanded  of  him  an 
independent  exercife  of  his  judgment.  This  might 
in  part,  perhaps,  proceed  from  the  imperfedl  know- 
ledge to  which  military  life  in  .general  attains,  in  the 
affairs  of  civil  government,  and  partly  from  thofe 
falfe  fuggeftions  which  are  wont  to  arife  from  the 
malice  of  faction.  It  is  true  that  a part  of  the  army 
were  difeontented  with  Mr.  Jefterfon,  and  it  is  equally 
fo  that  their  jealoufy  of  pecuniary  partialities  was  the 
chief  caufe  ; but  it  remains  tQ  be  determined  whe- 
ther this  was  a reafonable  diffatisfa&ion.  It  was  a pre- 
valent complaint  that  the  civil  lift  uTere  paid  while  the 
claims  of  the  millitary  w7ere  unattended  to.  In  can- 
vaffing  this  murmur,  let  us  take  a view  of  the  pre* 
mifes.- — Every  one  knows  the  lituation  of  Virginia  at 
that  time;  her  credit  was  funk,  her  ftrength  ex- 
haufted  by  the  marching  and  counter-marching  of  her 
troops,  invaded  by  a poweiful  enemy,  and  her  con- 
tingent fund  at  a very  low  ebb:  certainly  the  pro- 
priety of  fuppoiting  her  civil  government  through  luch 
clifafters  will  be  viewed  as  a primary  object  by  all 
found  politicians.  Without  that  fupreme  head  the 
very  caufe  which  called  for  a defence  \V6uld  have  been 
annihilated,  and  the  diffiatisfied  military  would  have 

been 
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been  diforganized,  and  no  longer  neceffary.  With  re- 
gard to  the  component  individuals  who  were  included 
in  the  civil  lift,  it  was  neceflary  to  fupport  them  ; 
for  to  do  this  was  eflfential  to  the  exiftence  of  ju- 
fifprudence,  and  indifpenfably  neceffary  for  the  fup- 
port of  good  order  in  the  - community.  The  people 
of  the  metropolis  (Richmond)  were  neither  willing 
nor  able  to  take  the  whole  burden  of  government 
upon  their  own  fhoulders : nor  were  they,  on  any 
account,  bound  to  fubmit  to  it ; yet  the  departments 
of  adminiftration  muft  neceffarily  refide  there,  and  the 
inhabitants  muft  as  neceffarily  be  paid  for  accommo- 
dating men  who,  having  facrificed  the  conveniences 
of  life  to  the  duties  of  public  fervice,  were  unavoid- 
ably dependent  on  the  national  fund.  Had  the 
treafury  of  the  ftate  been  adequate  to  the  whole 
demand,  it  is  prefumed  no  man  would  have  felt 
greater  pleafure  than  Mr.  Jeffcrfon  in  the  accom- 
modation of  all  their  wants;  for  benevolence  is  a 
trait  in  his  conftitution  which  has  more  than  once 
placed  his  private  credulity  in  the  hands  of  the 
fwindler.  It  is  moreover  to  be  confidered,  that  the 
civil  lift  contained  but  a fmall  number  of  individuals  ; 
the  military  roll  comprifed  a very  large  one.  Of 
two  evils  it  was  certainly  proper  to  choofe  the  leaft : 
belides,  the  military  had  one  refource  which  'was  be- 
yond the  immediate  power  of  the  civil  authority 
their  arms  and  the  laws  of  war  empowered  and  juf- 
tified  them  in  taking  needful  fupplies  (otherwife  than 
in  wafte)  from  thofe  to  whom  Providence  had  been 
moft  bountiful ; for  fuch  had  been  made  the  common 
lot  of  the  war,  the  whole  property  of  the  people 
being  voluntarily  pledged  for  its  defence,  at  the  pe- 
riod of  its  commencement.  Some  of  the  military,  how- 
ever, had  a different  fenfe  of  thefe  matters,  and  pre- 
ferred to  quarter  upon  the  Chief  Magiftrate  thofe 
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whom  rank  and  military  pride  fhould  have  better  in- 
Itru6Ied  in  the  rules  of  decorum  and  common  civility. 

As  early  as  the  year  1774  Mr.  Jefferfon  had  appeared 
in  print,  and  it  was  about  this  diftra6led  period  of  revo- 
lutionary commotion  that,  amidft  his  numerous  official 
fun&ions,  he  was  called  upon  by  a foreigner  of  diftinc- 
tion,  {/aid  to  be  thus  required  by  the  King  of  Francs)  to 
furnifh  thofe  notes  on  the  flate  of  Virginia  which  have 
been  fince  that  time  published  to  the  world,  and  have 
added  fomewhat  to  his  literary  reputation.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  thefe  notes  contain,  perhaps,  an  inadver- 
tent reflexion  on  the  character  of  an  Officer,  which  has 
been  the  fubje6l  of  animadverfion  in  the  American 
prints,  and  has  been  feverely  reprehended  by  the  fon-in- 
law  of  the  offended  party  :*  mention  is  made  of  this  un- 
lucky circumftance  becaufe  it  would  be  partial  to  hide 
it,  and  yet  it  feems  equally  proper  to  call  a fhade  over  its 
remembrance,  becaufe  it  does  not  feem  natural  to  the 
general  texture  of  his  mind  to  do  any  man  a wilful  injury. 
The  picture  drawn  by  Mr.  Jefferfon  is  certainly  a high 
coloured  one;  and,  taking  all  things  together,  it  feems 
to  prefent  him  as  the  dupe  of  mifinformation,  unlefs  we 
admit  the  charitable  fuppofition  that  the  extatic  moments 
of  Indian  exordium  may  be  allowed  to  elevate  a man 
above  the  homo  fapiens  American  us , and  above  ordinary 
refponfibility.  I wifh  for  his  fake,  and  for  his  country’s, 
that  no  farther  mifehief  may  enfue  from  the  iffue  which 
has  been  taken  in  this  point ; and,  as  it  muft  be  highly 
honourable  to  Mr.  Jefferfon  to  retrabt  in  a cafe  of  error, 
I am  perfuaded  that  the  happieft  termination  on  both 
fides  wrill  be  found  in  eclairciffement  and  obliteration. 

To  return  to  particulars  of  Mr.  Jefferfon’s  official  life, 
and  to  contemplate  infinuations  to  his  prejudice  as 
thrown  out  to  the  world  by  thofe  partifans  of  evil  who 

* See  his  charafter  of  Coloael  Crefap — Jeffierfon’i  note*;  page  104. 
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alone  have  caufe  to  dread  his  adminiftration,  it  is  more 
fafe  to  rely  on  facts  than  afperlions.  In  17745  .he  was 
the  author  of  (C  A Summary  View  of  the  rights  of  Bri- 
“ tifh  America  will  any  man  venture  to  affertthat  he 
did  not  comprehend  thofe  rights  ? Then  whyfhould  he 
become  the  partifan  of  France  to  infringe  the  very  rights 
which  he  had  defined,  and  fo  long  flip  ported  ? 

In  17B0-1,  he  was  Governor  of  Virginia.  All  the  ob- 
jections to  his  adminiftration  which  have  yet  been  heard 
of  are  herein  before  fairly  {fated,  and  controverted  on 
the  perfonal  knowledge  of  the  writer.  Is  there  a lingle 
infmuation  that  will  bear  reflection,  although  he  govern- 
ed under  every  poffible  impediment  bf  invafion  and  in- 
furrection  ? 

In  178  j,  he  wrote  his  Notes  on  Virginia.  Thefe  were 
not  intended  for  the  prefs ; yet  they  have  found  their 
way  into  print.  Can  any  man  fay  that  he  has  caufe  to 
be  afhamed  of  the  principles  he  has  avowed  there  ? Let 
his  book  be  read,  it  will  bear  witnefs  for  the  man. 

But  there  is  one  of  his  avowed  acts  in  the  appendix 
which  opens  his  whole  political  foul,  in  the  very  mo- 
ment of  fuccefs,  (call  it  even  impunity)  the  termination 
of  the  war  in  1783;  it  is,  his  draught  of  a fundamen- 
tal conftitution.  In  the  fummer  of  1783  it  was  expected 
that  the  people  of  Virginia  would  call  a convention  to- 
gether for  the  purpofe  of  eftablifhing  and  reviving  the 
effential  fpirit  of  their  rights,  by  the  formation  of  a ra- 
dical law,  or,  in  other  words,  conjlitution.  Mr.  JefFer- 
fon  (who  doubtlefs  would  have  been  an  active  member 
of  that  body)  had  prepared  himfelf  at  leifure,  and  deli- 
berately digefted  the  form  of  a conftitution,  fuch  as  he 
conceived  calculated  to  fecur'e  the  rights  and  liberty  of 
Ins  country,  in  the  moft  permanent  manner,  and  with 
the  leaft  poffible  reftraint  on  individual  inclination.* 

* See  J effeefon’s  Notefc,  'Appendix,  page  356. 
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He  Opens  the  plan  of  this  conflitution  with  a declara- 
tion to  the  world  of  the  nature  of  the  war,  and  of 
"her  pre-exifling  circumftances  which  had  rendered  the 
p'ropofcd  meafure  neceiTary.  He  propofes  that  a con- 
vention fhould  be  invited  by  the  voluntary  refolution  of 
the  legiilature  ; and,  of  courfe,  deduces  the  dependence 
and  fubmiffion  of  the  lawgiving  power  to  its  origin,  the 
People.  From  this  conftitutional  convention  of  the  com- 
munity, he  delegates  the  departments  of  jurifprudence 
to  a legiflative,  judicial,  and  executive  authority  ; and 
he  balances  the  whole  very  nicely  in  equilibrio.  He  di- 
vides the  Legiilature  into  two  houfes,  and  renders  their 
concurrence  an  eifential  of  their  lawTs.  He  propofes  that 
their  election  fhould  be  annual.  He  adjufts  the  equality 
of  election  by  proportioning  the  county  reprefentatives 
to  the  number  of  the  electors,  and  by  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  delegates  of  which  that  houfe  fhall  confift.  His 
fenatorial  divilion  confifts  of  diftricts  and  claffes.  He 
eftablifhes  the  method  of  voting  viva  voce , and  gives  the 
right  of  fuffrage  to  all  who  are  enrolled  in  the  militia. 
He  regulates  and  confines  the  time  and  manner  of  legif- 
lative meeting  and  adjournment;  and,  giving  to  the  Go- 
vernor a powTer  of  convening  them,  admits  a latitude  in 
the  cafe  of  infection  or  invalion,  which  may  render  a 
temporary  removal  expedient.  A majority  of  either 
houfe  forms  its  quorum.  He  allows  the  members  no 
privilege  whatever  beyond  perfonal  protection  while  they 
are  engaged  on  public  bulinefs  ; and,  (w7hat  may  feem 
extraordinary  in  England)  he  makes  the  market  price 
of  wheat  the  medium  of  their  wages,  thereby  (I  appre** 
hend)  ftimulating  an  attention  to-agriculture,  while  he 
difpenfes  the  medium  of  equity.  Ultimately,  he  pays  a 
due  and  fcrupulous  attention  to  the  doctrines  of  exclusion, 
vacancies , and  limits  of  power . 

To  the  Executive  Governor,  the  Council  of  State,  and 
its  Prefident,  Mr.  Jefferfon  has  paid  equal  attention,  as 
I :&  "M  Z well 
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well  as  to  the  judiciary  department.  He  has  alfo  pro- 
pofed  a council  of  revifton , to  confift  of  members  from  the 
two  feveral  departments  of  the  executive  and  judicial  : 
to  this  council  he  propofes  the  fubmiffion  of  all  bills 
(which  fhall  have  palled  the  legillature)  before  they  be- 
come ultimately  a law  ; and,  from  the  rules  laid  down 
in  this  cafe,  it  feems  next  to  impolfible  that  the  legifhuive 
wifdom  of  the  country  fhould  be  furprized  into  the  a£t 
of  a party . 

He  has  been  equally  attentive  to  the  prefervation  of 
the  (late  fovereignty  and  the  confidency  of  the  confede- 
racy. In  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  Congrefs,  he 
has  left  the  ele&ion  in  the  hands  of  the  date  legillature, 
but  has  been  careful  to  exclude  the  members  of  the  exe- 
cutive power  from  either  voice  or  feat. 

He  has  particularly  guarded  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
as  the  right  of  every  man,  and  that  ten  days  fhall  be  the 
longed  polfible  dretch  of  imprifonment  after  fuch  writ 
is  demanded. 

He  has  taken  due  care  to  fubjebl  the  military  authority 
to  the  civil  power.  Printing  preffes  are  only  rdponlible 
for  the  propagation  of  falsehood  ; and  conftitutibnal 
conventions  may  be  called  whenever  they  are  thought 
to  be  needful  by  two  out  of  the  three  branches  of  go  - 
vernment. 

Such  is  the  magna  charta  devifed  by  this  great  and  ho - 
tiijl  datefman:  how  people  in  England  fhould  conceive 
& man  dangerous,  and  as  a partial  friend  to  France, 
who  is  fo  willing  to  tie  his  own  hands  from  doing  mif- 
qhief,  is  miraculous*  But  the  wifdom  and  jufcice  of  his 
public  chara&er  will  appear  in  a light  yet  more  true, 
perhaps,  if  we  examine  how  far  he  may  have  prablifed 
the  principles  he  has  prescribed,  during  his  civil  admini- 
dration  in  the  capacities  of  Delegate  in  Congrefs,  Fo- 
reign Ambaffador,  and  Secretary  of  State. 

In  the  year  he  was  in  Congrefs,  from  whence 
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he  was  appointed  as  AmbalTador  to  the  Court  of  Spain, 
but  the  approach  of  peace,  it  is  prefumed,  rendered  his 
voyage  unneceffary.  In  1784,  he  was  ftill  in  or  at  Con- 
grefs,  at  Annapolis  in  Maryland.  In  March,  1786,  Air. 
Jefferfon  was  in  England. 

Shortly  after  this  period  we  find  him  at  the  Court  of 
Verfailles,  from  whence  he  communicated  his.  negotiati- 
ons concerning  the  freedom  of  the  tobacco  trade,  the 
powerful  opposition  of  the  farmers-general,  &c.  to  Air. 
Jay,  Alinifter  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  New  York,  in  a 
letter  dated  Afay  27,  1786.  In  this  letter  he  evinces 
confiderable  diplomatic  talents,  and  fuccefs,  having 
gained  the  approbation  of  Mi\  de  Vergennes,  and  the 
acquiefcence  of  Mr.  de  Calonne.  He  has  alfo  recom- 
mended to  the  people  of  Carolina  an  improvement  in 
preparing  their  ftaple  commodity,,  rice,  in  order  to  lead 
the  Mediterranean  market. 

His  attention  to  the  fine  aits  in,  the  midft  of  his  diplo- 
matic. functions  is  not  only  a very  ftriking  proof  of  the 
univerfality  of  Mr.  JefFerfon’s  genius,,  but  ftrongly  evin- 
ces his  application  to  thofe  important  points  which  mili- 
tate to  the  improvement  of  his  native  country,  and  con- 
tribute to  promote  the  happinefs  of  man. 

A mind  thus  elevated  above  the  ordinary  employments 
of  its  fpecies  is  littleYufceptible  of  the 'dirty  influence  of 
party  policy : it  is  only  for  the  grovelling  difpolition 
which  is  incapable  of  leaving  the  beaten  track  of  evil 
liabit,  that  fuch  a limited  fpirit  is  truly  appropriate.  In 
a very  concife  letter  to  Dr.  Stiles,  Prefident  of  Yale 
College,  dated  Paris,  September  iff,  1786,  thi$*gentle- 
man  difplays  a fund  of  fentiment  and  information  fuffici- 
ent  to  entitle  him  to  the  confidence  of  his  country,  and 
the  admiration  of  fociety  : he  has,  indeed,  fuggefled  a 
new  idea,  that  the  people  of  Ajla  are  defended  from  the  Atm - 
rican  Indians ; but  he  has  ftrongly  fupported  this  conjec- 
ture with  at  leaft  well  chofen  fa£fs. 
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When  we  find  a man,  in  recefs  from  public  duty,  ca- 
pable of  exploring  the  wilds  of  nature,  the  connections 
of  the  human  fpecies,  and  the  antient  intercourfe  of 
long  loll  nations  with  each  other  ; when  we  find  him  at- 
tentive to  painting,  to  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  to  the 
purity  of  metals,  to  the  improvement  of  optics,  of  tran- 
pofition  by  fac  simile,  and  of  fcience  in  general,  wre 
mult  allow  him  a grade  above  the  tools  of  faction,  ad- 
mit him  to  a higher  feat  of  dignity  than  the  mere  model- 
ler of  a national  treaty  about  tobacco  and  rice,  and  allow 
him  fitting  qualifications  for  the  prefidential  chair  of  a 
new"  country  which  (lands  in  need  of  expanfive  talents. 

On  the  22d  of  October,  I , 86,  Mr.  de  Calonne  an- 
nounced to  Mr.  Jefferfon,  by  letter  from  Fontainbleau, 
the  intention  of  the  King  of  France  to  favour  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  as  much  as  poffible  ; to  dou- 
ble the  number  of  their  free  ports ; to  reduce  the  duties 
which  were  prejudicial  to  the  commerce  with  America  ; 
that  after  the  expiration  of  a contra#  made  by  the  far- 
mers-general  with  Mr.  Morvis  (concerning  tobacco)  no 
(imilar  one  fihould  be  permitted  ; and  that,  during  the 
exigence  of  the  term  of  Mr.  M.’s  contract,  thefarmers- 
general  fihould  be  compelled  to  purchafe  annually  about 
fifteen  thoufand  hogfheads  of  American  tobacco  : this 
regulation  of  the  tobacco  trade  (though  not  wholly  in 
conformity  to  the  principles  propofed  by  Mr.  Jefferfon 
in  his  letter  to  the  Count  de  Vergennes)  appears  to  have 
been  the  refuit  of  Mr.  Jefferfon’s  negotiation,  vrhich 
had  it  at  firft  in  view  to  eradicate  that  monopoly  entirely. 

In  the  arguments  ufed  by  Mr.  Jefferfon  on  this  occa~ 
lion,  in  refpe#  to  abolifihing  the  duties  of  France  upon 
the  oil  trade,  he  appears  to  have  carried  equal  convic- 
tion ; for  although  France  could  not  content  to  a total 
abolition,  fhe  puts  the  United  States  on  a footing  w ith 
the  Hanfe  Towns,  and  Mr.  de  Calonne  alfigns  her  pre- 
exiiting  treaties  with  other  pow  ers  as  a reafpn  for  h er 
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doing  no  more  : his  mofl  Chrid'an  Majedy,  moreover, 
thought  fit  to  abolish  the  duties  of  fabrication  upon  this 
article. 

On  this  occafion  he  alfo  obtained  an  encouragement  of 
the  Carolina  rice-trade  ; and,  an  abolition  of  duties  up- 
on the  articles  of  pot-afh,  pearl-afh,  beaver-lkins,  hair 
and  raw  leather,  mails,  yards,  knees  for  (hip-building, 
red  cedar,  green  oak  and  timber  of  all  kinds ; drips 
built  in  the  United  States  ; fhrubs,  trees,  and  feeds  from 
the  States,  and  books  and  paper  exported  thither.  There 
were  alfo  granted,  on  this  negotiation,  certain  facilities 
on  the  exportation  of  the  wines  of  Bourdeaux,  Guyenne, 
and  Touraine  ; and  on  the  exportation  of  arms  and  mi- 
litary (lores  to  the  States. 

At  this  period  the  confumption  of  Carolina- rice  in 
France  appears  to  have  been  about  one-half  of  their  total 
demand,  as  dated  in  a letter  from  Mr.  Jefferfon  to  Dr. 
Ramfay  of  South  Carolina,  dated  27th  Odlober,  1786, 
at  Paris.  As  much  of  this  confumption,  however,  was 
conne6led  with  fajling  and  praying , the  Carolina  nY<?-trade 
affords  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  mitre , as  well  as  that 
of  the  cod-fifhery  ; and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
fpice  of  democracy  in  Mr.  Jefferfon,  which  fhould  ren- 
der him  at  this  day  a partifan  againd  the  interefts  of  his: 
native  territory,  or  the  Pope. 

We  do  not  find  any  material  public  meafure  to  be  no- 
ticed concerning  the  prefent  worthy  objecl  of  our  con- 
fideration,  between  the  years  1786,  to  1789.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferfon formed,  it  feems,  during  that  period,  feveral  in- 
tereding  literary  acquaintances  in  France,,  to  an  inter- 
courfe  with  whom  he  chiedy  devoted  that  kifure  with 
which  he  was  faddled  by  the  growing  difeords  of  the 
country. 

In  1789,  Mr.  Jefferfon  returned  from  France.:  and 
the  pacific  revolution,  or  rather  reformation^  of  that  pe- 
riod having  taken  place  by  unanimous  confent  and  appro- 
bation 
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bation  of  the  feveral  Sovereign  States,  Mr.  Jefferfon 
■was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

In  this  eminent  capacity,  he  was  called  on  to  perform 
many  arduous  duties  of  office  ; and  the  difficulty  of  per- 
forming thefe  in  a fafe  and  fatisfadlory  manner,,  was 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  confideration  of  purfuing  an 
unbeaten  path  in  the  organization  of  a new-born  fyftem. 
In  whatfoever  he  undertook,  however,  he  fucceeded  to 
the  public  fatisfa&ion,  ancf  difp.ayed  unequalled  talent 
and  application. 

On  the  1 5th  January,  1790,  the  Houfe  of  Represen- 
tatives referred  to  him,  as  Secretary  of  State,  to  report 
on  the  plan  or  plans  which  might  be  mod  proper  for 
reducing  the  currency,  weights  and  meafures  of  the 
United  States  to  an  uniform  ftandard.  In  considering 
this  queftion,  he  gave  ample  proofs  of  his  mathematical 
abilities  ; but,  what  adds  to  the  perfe&ion  of  this  re- 
port* is,  the  concifenefs  of  method,  the  Spirit  of  natu- 
ral philofophy,  the  affiduity  of  refearch,  the  discrimi- 
nating precision,  and  the  profundity  of  judgment  with 
which  it  is  every  way  replete. 

On  the  lid  February,  1791,  Mr.  Jefferfon  reported, 
in  his  official  capacity,  the  (late  of  the  Cod  and  Whale 
[Fisheries,  which  had,  in  like  manner,  been  referred  to 
him  by  theHoufe  of  Representatives. 

It  could  Scarcely  be  fuppofed  that  this  w'as  a favou- 
rite topic  with  a man  who  had  been  bred  in  the  mountains, 
a native  of  Virginia,  where  no  Such  fifheries  exifl ; or, 
that  he  could  be  any  more  at  home  to  the  fifherman’s 
habits  and  perfonal  interefls,  than  a farmer  wmuld  be 
at  Sea  on  board  a firft-rate  Ship  of  war.  Mr.  Jefferfon, 
howrever,  had  <c  placed  his  mind  with  his  houfe  on  a 


* Report  on  Weights,  Meafures  and  Coins,  14th  April,  1790. 
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« elevated  fcite,  from  whence  he  might  contemplate 
ec  the  univerfe,”*  and  we  find  him  equally  attentive 
to  the  more  remote  interefts  of  his  country,  as  to 
thofe  of  his  immediate  neighbourhood : one  might 
conceive  him,  indeed,  from  this  document,  to  have  been 
a regular  bred  Bofton  merchant,  who  had  accumulated 
a fortune  in  the  traffic  of  fpermaceti : but  we  muft 
admit  him  to  be  a merchant  of  fuperior  information  to 
the  plodder  of  pounds,  fhillings  and  pence,  and  re- 
commend his  report  to  the  perufal  of  that  interme- 
diating clafs  who  would  facilitate  the  great  interefts' of 
commerce,  without  preying  upon  the  public  faith  or 
the  vitals  of  trade.  In  this  report  Mr.  Jefferfon  recurs 
back  to  the  earlieft  periods,  and  takes  a copious  view 
of  the  fubje6l  without  prolixity  : as  an  hiftorian,  he 
conveys  abundant  information  ; as  a politician,  he  dives 
to  the  bottom  of  caufes  and  effects  ; as  a calculator, 
he  fhews  himfelf  lkilled  in  arithmetic ; as  an  Ame- 
rican, he  recounts  the  advantages  and  inconveniences 
which  relate  to  his  country  ; and,  as  a ftatefman,  he 
developes  the  d etail  of  every  political  difeafe  with 
an  ability  that  is  only  equalled  by  the  excellence  of  his 
remedy,  which  is  very  far  above  the  latitude  of  a 
groveling  party  policy. 

We  come  now  to  one  of  the  mod  important  periods 
in  the  hiftory  of  commerce  : the  period  at  which  the 
ambaffador  of  the  King  of  England  became  a refident 
at  the  Court  of  America,]-  and  the  citizen  minifler  of 
the  French  Republic, J affailed  the  firmnefs  of  her  neu- 
tral principles.  In  this  probationary  ftate  of  her 
political  exiftence,  the  burthen  of  the  day  fell  on  the 

* Chsftelleux’s  remark  on  this  gentleman. 

•f  Mr,  Hammond.  \ Genet. 
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fhoulders  of  Mr.  JeiTerfon.  We  need  not  fay  witly 
’W'hat  ability  he  iuftained  the  fhock  ; . on  this  head 
the  Duke  dc  Liancourt  has  left  us  nothing  to  com- 
municate. Over  the  unpleafant  occurrences  of  that 
trying  period  the  two  governments  have  wilely  drawn 
a veil,  and  it  fhall  not  be  our  work  to  rend  or  to 
remove  it. 

Suffice  it  to  fay  that,  with  both  nations  the  cor- 
refpondence  was  voluminous  and  intricate  ; it  is  ap- 
prehended to  be,  neverthelefs,  impartial  on  the  fide 
. of  Mr.  JeiTerfon,  and  is  fomewhat  important  on  the 
fide  of  truth,  againft  that  infidious  intrigue  which 
dares  impute  to  him  an  unworthy  attachment. 

In  hi$  letter,  of  the  15th  May,  1793,  addreffed  to  the 
predeceftor  of  Mr.  Genet  (Mr.  Ternant),  he  defines 
the  law  of  nations  with  perfpicuity,  and  determines 
on  an  impartial  obfervance  of  it : nay  more,  he  aban- 
dons the  citizens  of  America  to  the  confequences 
of  infraction,  if,  on  either  fide,  they  depart  from 
neutrality* 

On  a complaint  from  a Britifh  fubje<t,  dated  in 
this  fame  letter,  that  the  Conful  of  France  refiding 
at  Charledon,  in  South  Carolina,  had  condemned, 
there,  a Britifh  veffel  captured  by  a French  frigate, 
Mr.  Jefferfon  remondrates  in  the  following  words.* 
<c  We  have  not  full  evidence  that  the  cafe  has  hap- 
“ pened  ; but  on  fuch  an  hypothefis,  whilft  we  fhould 
<c  be  difpofea  to  view  it  in  this  inflanee,  as  an  error 
<c  in  judgment  in  the  particular  officer,  w'e  fhould  rely, 
<c  Sir,  that  you  would  interpofe  efficacioufly  to  pre- 
<*'  vent  a repetition  of  the  error  by  him,  or  any  other 
cc  of  the  Confuls  of  your  nation.” 

On  another  complaint  of  the  fame  nature,  which 
dates,  that  privateers  had  been  fitted  out  from  Ame- 
rican ports,  and  manned,  in  part,  by  American  fea- 
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men,  to  cru  ize  againft  the  fhips  of  Great  Britain,  Mr. 
JelFerfon  makes  the  following  observation  to  the  mim- 
fter  of  France : cc  Without  taking  all  thefe  fa6ls  for 
granted,  we  have  not  helitated  to  exprefs  our  higheft 
« disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  any  of  our  citi- 
« zens,  who  may  perfonally  engage  in  committing 
<c  hostilities  at  fea,  againft  any  of- the  nations  parties 
“ to  the  prefen t war  ; to  declare  that,  if  the  cafe  has 
<c  happened,  or  that  Should  it  happen,  we  will  exert 
cc  all  the  means  with  which  the  laws  and  conftitution 
“ have  armed  us,  to  difcover  fuch  offenders,  and  to 
“ bring  them  to  condign  punifhment.” 

Thus  it  is  to  be  difcovered  (in  the  dire6t  Secretarial 
act  of  Mr.  Jerferfon,  wherein,  in  the  infancy  of  this 
conteft,  the  head  of  this  department  has  been  lefs 
guided  by  a formal  fubmiffion  to  the  Prelideut,  than 
by  the  re£litude  of  a heart,  and  the  wifdom  of  a head, 
in  which  the  Supreme  chief  of  the  Union  had  an  abun- 
dant confidence),  that  there  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Jeffer- 
fon  s principles  which  fhould  attach  him  to  the  facti- 
ons of  France,  or  any  a6t  which  may  be  deemed  in- 
compatible with  the  duties  of  neutrality.  If  we  were 
to  follow  him  through  the  fubfequent  labyrinth  of 
diplomatic  intrigue,  wherein  the  then  exifting*  rulers 
of  France  had  employed  their  chofen  corps  in  arm- 
ing American  eitizens,  in  disorganizing  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  in  endeavours  to  in- 
volve her  in  the  war,  we  fhall  find  him  equally  vigi- 
lant and  impartial : where  then,  may  wre  afk,  is  the 
evidence  of  Gallic  partiality  which  Englifhmen  have 
aferibed  to  him  ? or  what  are  his  dreaded  principles  ? 
The  failure  of  affirmative  evidence,  as  well  as  a too 
voluminous  proof  of  innocence,  bid  us  delift  from  a 
farther  difprobate  ! 

As  we  now  approach  the  period  of  Mr.  JefFerfon’s 
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retirement,  for  a fhort  interval,  to  his  domeftic  con- 
cerns, and  afterwards  to  the  lefs  aclive,  though  highly 
dignified  office  of  Vice  Prefident,  we  fhall  only  add 
one  more  notice  of  his  official  acfs  in  the  employment 
of  Secretary  of  State  : He  was  called  on  by  a rcfolu- 
tion  of  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives,  dated  February 
the  23d,  1791,  to  report  on  the  privileges  and  re- 
ftridtions  of  commercial  intercourfe ; but  the.  weighty 
concerns  of  organization,  the  ordinary  calls  of  his 
official  duties,  and  the  cabals  of  foreign  miniftcrs, 
had  occupied  fo  much  of  his  time,  that  he  had  not 
ieifure  to  make  this  report  till  the  16th  December, 
379 3;  and  even  then  found  it  proper  to  confine  it  to 
the  fummer  of  1792,  (where  he  had  been  called  off 
from  it  by  extraneous  concerns)  that  he  might  be 
thereby  enabled  to  fpeak  with  greater  certainty  to  a 
fettled  point  of  time. 

Doubtlefs,  a review  of  fuch  an  extenfive  commerce, 
as  that  of  America,  mud  have  been  a work  of  im- 
menfe  labour  ; and  one  which  demanded  the  interven- 
tion of  commercial  knowledge  in  the  voluminous  de- 
tails with  which  it  is  connected.  The  difficulty,  how- 
ever, is  not  merely  the  extent  of  thefe  the  various 
items  could  be  accommodated  by  the  help  of  clerks 
and  tranferibers  ; but  it  required  the  abilities  of  a Jef- 
ferfon  to  comprefs  the  view,  and  combine  a pi&ure  of 
the  whole,  which  might  be  comprehended  by  the  ordi- 
nary capacity  of  a popular  reprefentation* 

In  this  Mr.  Jefferfon  feems  to  have  fucceeded  with 
his  accuftomed  felicity  ; for  he  has  comprehended  a 
fummary  of  the  whole  in  the  fpace  of  twenty  o&avo 
pages;  and  yet,  he  has  given  the  mod  fatisfa&ory 
ff&tements  of  the  trade  with  Great  Britain,  with  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  the  United 
Netherlands,  comprehending  their  refpedtive  privileges 

and 
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and  reftri&ions,  with  an  able  fummary  of  inconveni- 
encies  and  remedies. 

Shortly  after  this,  one  of  his  laft  Secretarial  tran- 
aclions,  Mr.  Jefferfon  retired  to  his  feat  at  Monti- 
cello,  in  Virginia.  In  addition  to  the  ties  of  parental 
care  and  the  claims  of  domeftic  happinefs,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferfon is  faid  to  have  been  Somewhat,  induced  to  this 
dereli£lory  meafure,  by  the  perfuafion  of  a decided 
party  overbalancing  his  opinions  in  the  prefidential  de- 
cifions.  <c  Immediately  after  this  Hep,”  fays  the  Duke 
de  Lianpourt- 

<l  Mr.  Jefferfon  was  confidered  by  the  ruling  party  as  the  leader  of  op- 
<(  pofition ; he  was  fufpetfted  of  revolutionary  views  5 he  was  accufed  of  an 
“ intention  to  overturn  the  Conftitution  of  the  United  States,  of  being  the 
4f  enemy  ef  his  country,  and  of  a wift>  to  become  a tribune  of  th»  people. 
It  is  fufficient  to  know  that  Mr.  jefferfon  is  a man  of  fenfe,  to  feel  the 
abfurdity  of  thefe  fcandalous  imputations,  and,  whoever  is  acquainted  with 
4t  his  virtue,  mu  ft  be  aftonifiicd  at  their  having  been  preferred  againft  him. 
(i  His  fpeeches  are  thofe  of  a man  firmly  attached  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
**  Union,  of  the  prelent  Conftitution,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
« States.  He  is  the  declared  enemy  of  every  new  fyftem,  the  introduction 
**  of  which  might  be  attempted,  but  he  is  a greater  enemy  of  a kingly  form  * of 
**  Government  than  of  any  ether.  He  is  dearly  of  opinion,  that  the  prtfent 
Conftitution  fhould  be  carefully  preferved  and  defended  againft  ail  infringe- 
ft  ments  anfing  fiom  the  ftretch  of  executive  power.  It  was  framed  and 
accepted  on  republican  principles,  and  it  is  his  wifh  that  it'  Ihould  remain 
**  a republican  conftitution. 

On  feveral  occafions,”  fays  the  Duke,  “ I have  heard  him  fpeak  with 
41  great  refpeft  of  the  virtues  of  tha  Prcfident,-f-  and  in  terms  of  efteem  of  kis 
44  found  and  unerring  judgement. 

“ But,”  continues  the  Duke,  44  the  fpirit  of  party  is  carried  to  excef3 
,{  in  America  } men  who  embrace  the  opinion  of  Mr.  jefferfon,  attack  their 
“ opponents  with  imputations,  no  doubt,  equally  unfounded.  In  all  party- 
“ proceedings,  neither  reafon  nor  juftice  can  be  expended  from  either  fide, 
“ and  very  feldom  ftriCt  morality,  with  refpeCt  to  the  means  employed 
“ to  ferve  the  favourite  caufe  ; one  caufe  alone  appears  good  j every  thing 
4<  befides  is  deemed  bad,  nay  criminal,  and  probity'  itfelf  ferves  to  mifiead 
(i  probity.  Perfonal  refentments  affume  the  colour  of  public  fpirit,  and  fre- 
“ quently,  when  the  moft  odious  adls  of  injuftice  have  been  committed, 

«<  and 

* Applied  ts  tie  United  States:  he  meddles  not  with  kingdoms elfewhetr,  and 
fays  due  refpecr  to  thofe  in  authority  > 

f The  late  General  Washington. 
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“ and  tne  tnoft  atrocious  calumnies  fpread  $ but  few  members  of  the  party  are 
((  in  the  fecret,  and  know  that  they  are  the  effufions  of  injuflicff  and  falfe 
<c  reprefentation.  The  truth  of  thefe  obfervations  being  evident  ho^all  m*'i 
“ who  have  lived  amidft  parties,  ftiould  lead  to  mutual  toleration  and  for- 
bearance. 

“ In  private  life  Mr.  Jtffirfon  difplays  a mild,  eafy,  and  obliging  tem- 
per,  though  he  is  fomewhat  cold  and  referved.  His  convcrf  tion  is  of 
“ the  moft  agreeable  kind,  and  he.  poffeffes  a ftock  of  information  not 
“ inferior  to  that  of  any  other  man.  In  ^Europe  he  would  hold  a diftln- 
*(  gui/hed  rank  among  men  of  letters,  and  as  fuch  he  has  already  appeared, 
“ there  j at  prefent  * he  is  employed  with  activity  and  pcrfeverarsce  in  the 
“ management  of  his  farms  and  buildings  j and  he  orders,  direfts,  and  pur- 
“ fues  .in  the  minuteft  detail,  every  branch'  of  bufinefs  relating  to  them. 
<c  The  author  of  this  /ketch  found  him  in  the  midft  of  harveft,'  from  which 
t(  the  fcorching  heat  of  the  fun  does  not  prevent  his  attendance.  His  ne- 
<{  groes  are  nouri/hed,  clothed,  and  treated  as  well  as  white^  fervants  could  be. 

As  he  cannot  expert  any  affiftance  from  the  two  fmall  neighbouring  tbwns/ 
<e  every  article  is  made  on  his  farm ; his  negroes  are  cabinet-makers,  car- 
“ penters,  mafons,  bricklayers,  fmiths,  &c.  The  children  he  employs  in 
“ a nail-manufaftory,  which  yields  already  a’ confidetable  profit.'  The  young 
“ and  old  negrefies  fpin  for  the  cloathing  of  the  reft.  He  animates  them  by  re- 
il  wards  and  diftindlions  ; in  fine,  his  fuperior  mind  dire£te  the  management  of 
<c  his  domeftic  concerns,  with  the  fame  abilities,  .activity  and  regularity,  which 
<{  he  evinced  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  and  which  he  is  calculated  to 
“ difplay  in  every  fituation  of  life.” 

Such  is  the  charadler  and  life  of  this  great  and  good 
member  of  fociety  ; and  it  would  be  highly  criminal  to 
wifli  him  feparated  from  the  bofom  of  his  amiable  fa- 
mily, to  any  other  end  than  thofe  important . fer- 

vices  to  his  fellow-creatures,  for  the  performance 
whereof  nature  has  bellowed  on  him  fuch  an  exalted 
capacity. 
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THE  agitation  of  the  popular  mind  of  America, 
and  the  circumftances  which  have  contributed  to 
call  this  young  gentleman  forward  fo  immediately 

afte. 
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after  the  deceafe  of  his  late  venerable  uncle  the  Ge- 
neral, (of  whom  much  has  been  already  faid,  but  of 
whom  more  yet  remains  than  language  can  exprefs) 
has  induced  us  to  tranfmlt  Tome  information  which 
the  public  will  dcubtlefs  expedl  concerning  a candi- 
date for  the  exalted  flation  of  Vice  Prelident  of  the 
United  States'  of  America. 

Mr.  Bufhrod  Wafhington  is  now  abonp  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  of  fmall  ftature,  and  comely  or 
rather  handfome  peri  on,  havfpg  much  of  that  placid 
yet  manly  fivmnefs  in  his  countenance  for  which 
his  uncle  was  fo  truly  remarkable.  My  informant 
had  an  early  and  Suitable  opportunity  of  noticing 
and  pointing  out  to  others,  prefent,  feveral  traits  of 
future  greatnefs  which  were  difeovered  in  this  young 
man’s  deportment,  before  he  was  publicly  known 
to  be  a W ajhingten.  His  remarkable  attention  to 
the  long  and  interefting  caufe  of  Vaudruil  againfi 
Randal*  H one  inftance  here  alluded  to;  that  re- 
markable trial  which  fo  greatly  excited  1 the  public 
curiofity  in  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1783. 

We  are  particular  in  citing  this  early  inflance  of 
juvenile  alfiduity,  in  as  "much  as  it  applies  to  the  ba- 
ils of  a charadler  which  i$  felf  exiftent  ; which  has 
already  been  miftakenly  tacked  to  family  intereft,  and 
the  intrigue  of  fadlion,  in  periodical  prints  ; and 
which  is  very  delicately  placed  on  a more  confpicu- 
ous  ground  of  refponfibility  and  difficulty  in  compa- 
rifon  w ith  the  exalted  perfonage  wrhom  he  was  born 
to  reprefent. 

It  is  certainly  faying  a great  deal  for  the  man  we 
are  about  to  introduce,  when  we  recite,  from  General 
Wafhington’s  will,  that  unlimited  confidence  wffiicii 

devifed 
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d-evifed  the  family  feat  of  Mount  Vernon *,  with  the 
private  and  public  papers  of  the  ineftimable  teftator  ;f 
but  Mr  Wafhington  has  ftronger  claims  than  this  to 
public  patronage  ; he  is  one  of  thofe  valuable  citi- 
zens whom  fociety  efteem  for  their  own  fakes.  Na- 
ture gave  him  a head  and  heart  which  flood  in  no 
need  of  party  influence  ; and  in  America,  or  in  any 
other  country,  where  men  dare  to  be  free,  and  to 
ip  urn  the  artifice  of  corruption,  lie  would  be  called 
upon  to  perform  the  duties  of  fome  important  func- 
tion. 

In  1783,  he  was  a fludent.at  law  in  Philadelphia. 
At  the  remarkable  trial  which  we  have  cited,  he  was 
one  of  the  few  of  his  age  who  were  capable  of  a four 
day’s  fixed  attention  to  a cafe  (which  produced  laugh- 
ter in  others)  without  an  unbecoming  fmile  from 
Mafter  Wafhington ; a cafe,  indeed,  which  excited 
many  an  indecorous  titter  from  men  of  riper  yes^rs, 
who  fiiould  have  given  a more  exemplary  proof  of 
their  prudence.  The  abfence  of  my  informant,  for 
feveral  years,  afterwards,  denied  to  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  detailing  this  gentleman’s  progrefs.  Suf- 
fice it  to  fay,  that  he  found  him,  on  his  return, 
diftinguifhed  in  the  highefl  practice  at  the  bar  of 
the  Courts  of  Juftice  in  Virginia  ; where,  even,  the 
prefent  able  Secretary  of  State,  among  others,  will 
cherfully  furrender  the  palm  of  defence  to  his  abi- 
lities. 

The 

* Many  people  fuppofe  General  Washington  t®  have  been  educated  in 
England,  but  we  are  politively  allured  that  he  never  was  out  of  America,  or 
the  American  Teas.  The  family  feat,  Mount  Vernon , in  Fairfax  county,  Virginia, 
was  (as  we  underftand)  named  thus  by  an  elder  brother  of  the  General’s,  who 
ferved  in  the  expedition  carried  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  Admiral  Ver- 
non, and  in  honour  to  that  officer.  We  are  not  certain  whether  the  Gene- 
ral (then  young)  was  on  that  fervice  with  his  brother. 

■f  “ Item,  To  my  nephew  Bulhrod  Walhington,  I give  and  bequeath  all 
the  papers  in  my  poffefiion,  which  relate  to  tny  civil  and  military  adminiftration 
of  the  affairs  of  this  country:  I leave  to  him  alfo  fuch  of  my  private  papers  as 
are  worth  preferving  ; and,  at  the  deceafc  of  my  wife,  and  before,  if  fhe 
is  not  inclined  to  retain  them,  I give  and  bequeath  my  library  of  books  and 
pamphlets  of  every  kind.” 
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The  teflimony  of  his  uncle’s  will  * is  an  incontro^ 
vertible  evidence  of  his  claims  upon  the  eftateat  Mount 
Vernon*  without  derogating  from  the  wifdom  or  iuf- 
tice  of  the  donor.  We  do  not,  however,  find  him 
preying  upon  this  claim,  ori  courting  the  intereft  of  a 
popular  chara6ler,  who,  with  every  thing  in  his  pow*er, 
might  have  done  any  thing  with  honour.  The  felf- 
denial  of  General  Wafhington  had  fhut  his  hand 
againft  family  promotion,  preferring  only  thofe  who 
promifed  fervice  to  his  country  in  its  polls  of  trull  and 
profit,  without  fubmitting  to  the  temptations  of  relative 
refpe£l.  Independent  of  thefc  we  find  Mr.  Wafirington 
fucceeding  on  the  llrength  of  native  talents ; and  even 
this  among  ftrangers.  He  removed  at  an  early  period 
to  the  city  of  Richmond,  f where  he  fettled,  and  the 
comforts  of  competency,  with  an  amiable  and  exemplary 
wife,  rendered  him  happy  and  beloved. 

His  truly  domestic  and  benevolent  partner  for  life  i? 
the  daughter  of  a Mr.  Blackburne,  a gentleman  of  ref- 
pe6lability,  and  of  one  of  the  principal  families  on  the 
river  Potowmack.  In  this  inllance  of  focial  connexion 
he  feems  to  have  fhared  in  the  good  fortune  of  his  uncle. 
Mrs.  Wafhington  possesses  a conliderable  portion  of  the 
focial  virtues  of  her  fex,  and  thefe  are  faid  to  fhine 
- most  in  the  private  circle  of  her  family  and  her  friends, 
or  among  fuch  as  are  in  need  of  thofe  cheering  atten- 
tions which  her  fortune  and  her  economy  have  enabled 
her  to  dispenfe. 

* il  And  now,  having  gone  through  thefe  fpecific  devifes,  w'th  explanations 
for  the  more  corredl  undemanding. of  the  meaning  and  defign  oi  them,  I pro- 
ceed to  the  diftributiou  of  the  more  important  parts  of  my  eftate,  in  mannef 
following  : Firft,  to  my  nephew  Bufhrod  Wafhington,  and  his  heirs,  (partly 
in  cepfideration  of  an  intimation  to  his  deceafed  father,  while  we  were  bache- 
lors* Mind  he  had  kindly  undertaken  to  funerintend  my  eftate  during  my  military 
fervices,  in  the  former  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  chac  if  I ihould 
fall  therein,  Mount  Vernon  (then  lefs  extenfive  in  domain  than  at  prefent) 
(hould  become  his  property,  l give  and  bequeath,  &c.’’ 

■f*  Richmond  is  1 10  miles  from  Mourn  Vernon,  and  262  miles  from  Phila* 
delphia,  where  General  Wafhington  necefihrily  redded  moft. 
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In  regard  to  the  military  talents  of  this  gentleman* 
it  feems  probable  that  the  happy  period  which  put  an 
end  to  the  American  war  prevented  an  honourable  dis- 
play of  them  without  leaving  him  a caufe  for  regret. 
His  mind  is  faid  to  be  far  above  the  vain  glory  of  of- 
fending for  the  fake  of  fame,  and  incapable  of  build- 
ing up  a reputation  with  the  blood  of  his  fellow  crea- 
tures. At  the  fiege  of  York,  however,  he  very  amply 
anticipated  his  uncle’s  defire  in  the  ufe  of  his  fword.* 
Born  to  an  ample  fortune,  nurfed  in  the  lap  of  indul- 
gence, and  of  a delicate  frame,  he  cheerfully  fubmitted 
to  the  duties  of  a private  foldier,  on  an  a6live  and 
hazardous  fervice  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  enemy ; he 
was  one  of  a corps  of  young  gentlemen,  who  went  vo- 
luntarily into  fervice  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Mercer,  (formerly  aid-de-camp  to  General  Lee)  and 
was,  on  this  occafion,  ranked  among  the  braveft,  the 
mofl  a6live,  and  vigilant  of  thefe  patriotic  volun- 
teers. 

From  fuch  a character,  fo  happily  connected  and 
fituated,  we  cannot  but  flatter  ourfelves  the  groveling 
idea  of  party  politics  will  vanifh ; and  that,  if  he 
fhould  be  called  to  fill  an  important  flation  in  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  jurifprudence,  the  world  has  fomewhat 
to  expect  from  his  abilities,  his  equity,  his  firmnefs,  his 
impartiality,  and  his  moderation. 

* “ To  each  of  my  nephews,  William  Auguftine  Walhirgton,  ‘George 
<c  Lewis,  George  Steptoe  Waihington,  Bulhrod  Washington,  and  Samuel 
ei  Wa/hington,  I give  one  of  the  fwords  or  couteaux,  of  which  I may  di«  pof- 
(e  felted  $ and  they  are  to  choofe  in  the  order  they  are  named.  Thefe  fwords 
“ are  accompanied  with  an  injunftion  not  to  uniheath  them  for  the  purpofe  of 
“ ihedding  blood,  except  it  be  for  fclf-.defence,  or  in  defence  of  their  country 
te  and  its  rights ; and  in  the  latter  cafe,  to  keep  them  unlheathed,  an*  prefer 
« falling  with  them  in  their  hands  to  the  relinquilhraent  thereof.” 
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DR.  JOHN  GILLIES. 

Dr.  Gillies,  the  fubje£t  of  this  memoir,  was  born 
at  Brechin  in  the  fhire  of  Angus,  in  Scotland,  about 
the  middle  of'hhe  eighteenth  century.  His  relations  are 
among  the  moft  refpedftable  inhabitants  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood.—Brechin  was  long  the  capital  of  a bifhop- 
riek,  one  of  the  moft  ancient  in  Britain. 

He  received  his  firft  literary  education  at  die  next 
parifh  fchool.  After  making  due  proficiency  in  the  ufual 
initiatory  parts  of  learning,  he  was  fent  to  purfue  his 
higher  ftudies  at  the  Univerfity  of  Glafgow. 

That  Univerfity  was  then  in  great  reputation.  Hut-* 
chefon,  by  his  eloquence  as  a le6lurer,  by  the  purity 
and  elegance  of  his  writings,  by  the  benignant  fpirit  of 
his  philofophy,  had  fome  time  before  rendered  it  fa- 
mous as  the  beft  fchool  for  ethical  fcience.  Smith 
had  lately  eclipfed  the  fame  of  Hutchefon.  Simpfon 
was  then  teaching  in  it,  mathematical  fcience,  with 
a fkill  worthy  of  the  ableft  proficient  among  all 
the  moderns,  in  the  mathematics  of  the  ancients.  Millar 
was  beginning  to  form,  and  to  teach  in  lectures,  tdofie 
militates  of  the  philofophy  of  jurifprudence,  which  are 
ftill  confefj'dly  unequalled  by  the  jurifts  and  academical 
le&urers  of  tlie  other  Univeriities  of  Europe.  Moor, 
whofe  profound  erudition  and  fingular  difcernment 
firft  explained,  on  a tolerably  fatisfa£lory  fyft:m,  the 
nature,  relations,  and  import  of  the  moft  difficult  clafs 
of  the  indeclinable  wrords  of  the  Greek  language,  wras 
at  this  time  profeffor  of  that  language,  and  knew  to 
kindle  in  his  pupils  a paffion— -not  for  the  trappings, 

the  deformities,  or  the  unimportant  peculiarities, 

but  for  the  very  foul,  and  all  the  elfcntial  beauties  of 
Grecian  literature.  Robert  and  Andrew  Foulis  wrere 
producing,  with  the  types  of  Wilfon,  thofe  editions 
N 2 equally 
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equally  beautiful  and  corre£t,  of  the  Greek  and#  Latin 
claflics,  which  are  very  generally  known  and  admired 
as  theirs.  Theology  was  taught  by  Leechman  in  lec- 
tures, which  breathed,  as  was  faid,  much  lefs  the  fpi- 
rit  of  Calvin,  than  that  of  Hutchefon,  and  of  Taylor 
of  Norwich. 

Such  were  the  matters  under  whom  Mr.  Gillies 
fludied.  Among  his  fellow  ftudents  were  feveral  young 
men,  who,  in  the  progrefs  of  life,  have  fince  become 
eminent.  He  quickly  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  a rapid 
advancement  in  the  knowledge  of  Grecian  literature, 
ethical  fcience,  and  the  beauties  of  claffical  Englifh  com- 
pofition.  Moor,  his  matter,  was  much  more  conver- 
fant  with  the  Claflics  of  Grecian  than  with  thofe  of 
Englifh  literature.  But  Mr.  Gillies  was  more  fortu- 
nately directed  to  ftudy  the  writings  of  the  beft  mo- 
dern authors,  in  comparison  with  thofe  of  the  ancients: 
and,  by  this  means  he  became  much  abler  to  difeern, 
with  true  tatte  and  intelligence,  the  genuine  and  ref- 
pedtive  excellencies  of  both.  The  orators  efpecially, 
and  the  poets  of  ancient  Greece,  engaged  his  fondeft 
attention  ; while  his  favourite  authors  among  the  mo- 
derns were  the  philosophical  hiftorians  and  eflayifts  of 
France  and  Britain.  Even  when  flill  a very  young  man 
at  college,  he  ftrongly  felt  the  excitements  of  literary 
ambition.  His  college  exercifes  obtained  ihc  praife  of 
tafle  and  genius.  Some  of  his  juvenile  effays  flole  oc- 
calionally  into  print ; in  particular,  an  admirable 
Defence  of  the  Study  of  Claffical  Literature , the  ingenuity 
and  elegance  of  which  were  thought  to  do  extraordinary 
credit  to  the  young  author. 

From  the  Univerlity  he  vfras  recommended  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  tutor  to  the  honourable  Mr.  Hope,  one 
of  th^  younger  fons  of  the  late  Earl  of  Hopeton. 
The  conditions  on  which  he  accepted  this  engagement 
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were  liberal  and  honourable.  With  his  noble  pupil  he 
went  to  the  continent.  They  pafled  fome  years  in 
Germany;  and  vifited  moll  of  thofe  places  in  the  middle 
and  the  fouth  of  Europe,  which  are  the  moft  highly 
celebrated  as  worthy  to  attra6l  the  ingenubus  curiofity 
of  travellers.  Mr.  Gillies’s  conduct  was  very  accept- 
able to  his  pupil  and  to  the  Earl  of  Hopeton  ; and  every 
thing  confpired.  to  render  his  fituation,  in  all  refpe6ts, 
improving  and  agreeable  to  himfelf. 

To  him,  indeed,  alter  the  progrefs  he  had  made  in 
liberal  and  elegant  ftudy,  fuch  an  agreement  could  not 
but  be  exceedingly  advantageous,  as  a mean  for  the  far- 
ther cultivation  of  his  faculties.  Thofe  limple  ideas,  or 
notions  which  are  the  elements  of  ail  our  knowledge, 
cannot  be  learned  from  books,  but  are  to  be  acquired’only 
from  confcioufnefs  of  our  own  native  feelings,  and  from 
real  observation  of  the  a6lions  of  other  animated  beings, 
and  of  the  forms  and  changes  of  exterior  nature  in  ge- 
neral. The  limple  id£as  or  notions  with  which  the 
mind  is  thus  fupplied,  are  more  or  lefs  nymerous  and 
various,  in  proportion  as  a man  pafles  through  more  or 
fewer  of  thofe  lituatioys  which  excite  diverfity  of  inter- 
nal feelings,  and  in  proportion  as  he  has  opportunity 
to  examine  a greater  or  a fmaller  number  of  the  ap- 
pearances of  nature,  and  of  the  a£ls  exprelfive  of  hu- 
man thought  and  paffion.  Books,  and  ftudy  by  mere 
reading,  may  help  to  fix  the  fentiments  and  imagery  of 
nature  more  permanently  in  the  mind,  may  teach  us 
to  compare  them  more  fkilfully,  may  lead  us  to  per- 
ceive among  them  newr  relations,  may  inftru6l  us  to 
combine  them  in  new  fyftems,  but  can  give  nothing 
more.  He  who  fhould  fpend  his  life  in  a library, 
would,  at  its  end,  have  lefs  of  real  knowledge  than 
the  farmer  or  the  merchant  who,  with  an  equality  of 
natural  abilities,  had  been  continually  engaged,  with 
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real  and  a6live  experience,  in  the  groffer  affairs  of 
the  world.  Even  Magliabecchi  or  Wanley  had  not  half 
the  knowledge  of  Cook.  Jf  Mr.  Gillies  had  never 
travelled,  nor  been  introduced  into  the  great  world  ; 
he  might  indeed  have  become  fufficiently  expert  in  con- 
ftruing  Lycophron,  in  fcanning  the  hexameters  of  Ho- 
mer, in  didinguifhlng  the  familiar  ribaldry  of  Arifto- 
phanes  from  the  (lately  and  high-founding  phrafes  of 
the  Greek  tragedians  ; but  he  could  not  have  acquired 
that  knowledge  of  the  philofophy  and  the  affairs  of 
focial  life,  which  is  neceffary  to  the  fu.ccefsful  compofi- 
tion  of  hiftory ; nor  could  he  have  become  qualified  to 
renovate  the  fame  of  Aridotle,  by  at  lad  unlocking  his 
ftores  of  Scientific  truth  to  modern  intelligence.  He 
had  attained  to  that  maturity  of  intelleil,  and  acquired 
that  previous  knowledge  of  books  and  of  things  in  his 
own  country,  v ithout  which  the  advantages  of  travel 
could  not  be  duly  applied  to  improvement  : And  few- 
Scotfmen  have  ever  gone  abroad,  who  knew  fo  well  to 
make  the  mod  of  the  opportunities  for  enriching  the 
mind,  which  their  travels  afforded. 

His  application  to  his  claffical  and  philofophical  du- 
dies  was  not  remitted  during  his  refidence  on  the  conti- 
nent. He  compofed,  while  abroad,  a great  part  of 
one  of  his  mod  confiderable  works.  Of  the  languages 
of  France  and  Germany,  he  obtained  fo  thorough  a 
knowledge,  and  fo  eafy  and  complete  a command,  that 
he  dill  fpeaks  them  with  nearly  the  fame  fluency  and 
propriety,  as  if  either  had  been  his  native  fpeech.  Lif- 
tening  to  the  wTords,  and  obferving  the  manners  and 
pcrfonal  afpe£l  of  the  people  of  Germany,  he  perceiv- 
ed them  to  bear  to  thofe  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  on 
the  ead  coafl  of  Scotland,  a fimilarity  fufficiently  drill- 
ing, in  many  minute  particulars,,  to  evince  that  the 
inhabitants  tff  Angusfhire,  juft  as  well  as  thofe  of  the 
eadern  counties  of  England,  mud  be,  by  their  remote 
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anceftors,  of  German  defcent.  In  Italy,  he  had  great 
pleafure  in  v ifiting  the  puny,  but  then' independent 
republic  of  San  Marino.  It  had  been  before  vifited  by 
Addifon  : but  Addifon’s  account  of  it,  in  the  narrative 
of  his  travels,  was  much  lefs  worthy  of  its  republican 
independence,  and  of  the  Angularity  of  its  circumftan- 
ces  in  general,  than  that  which  the  late  Mr.  Seward 
was,  by  the  favour  of  Dr.  Gillies,  enabled  to  infert  in 
one  of  his  volumes  of  anecdotes.  Dr.  Gillies  did  not 
choofe,  after  his  return  to  this  country,  to  give  to  the 
public  a book  of  travels.  But  he  has  done  enough  to 
make  us  wifh  that  with  the  facrifice  of  fifty  of  our  com- 
mon books  of  travels,  we  could  purchafc  even  one  fuch 
as  his  accuracy  of  obfervation,  fagacity  of  reflexion,  and 
power  of  elegant  writing  well  enabled  him  to  have 
given. 

Such  was,  in  general,  the  courfe  of  ftudy,  and  con- 
verfe  with  life,  by  which  Dr.  Gillies  cultivated  his  ta- 
lents, while  he  was  advancing  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  in 
the  foremoft  clafs  of  men  of  fcience  and  literature.  Let 
us  now  view  him  as  an  author. 

His  firfl  avowed  publication  was,  A Tranflation  of  ths 
Orations  of  Lyjias  and  Ifocrates.  Dr.  Leland  had  gained 
great  reputation  by  his  tranflation  of  thofe  of  Demofl- 
henes.  Sir  William  Jones,  in  tranflating  the  pleadings 
of  Ifeus,  had  lately  opened  to  Englifn  readers,  a fource 
of  much  curious  information  concerning  the  domcftic 
life  of  the  Athenians,  and  even  the  minute  forms  of 
proceeding  in  their  courts  of  juftice.  Mr.  Gillies  fe- 
le61ed,— in  Lyfias , an  orator  whofe  fpeeches  being 
chiefly  of  the  judicial  clafs,  were  richer  in  domeflic 
anecdotes,  and  in  the  detail  of  familiar  manners,  than 
even  the  characters  of  Theophraflus,  or  the  dramas  of 
Ariftophanes, — and  in  Ifo:rates,  one  whofe  principal 
difcourfes  were  the  bed  fpecimens  of  curious  rhetoiical 
labour,  and  of  the  praclical  ethics  and  politics,  for  the 
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age  in  which  he  lived.  Of  the  pleadings  and  eflays  of 
thefe  writers,  he  executed  a tranflation  eminently  faith- 
ful, nervous,  and  (lately,  yet  flowing,  eafy,  and 
graceful.  In  preparing  it  for  publication,  he  fub- 
joined  notes  to  illuflrate  the  obfeurities  of  the  text,  and 
prefixed  to  each  feparate  piece  an  Introduction  explain- 
ing with  concifenefs  and  perfpicuity,  whatever  could 
be  known  as  to  its  defign  and  hiflory,  either  from  the 
difeourfe  itfelf,  or  from  other  authentic  fources  of  ori- 
ginal information^  For  a common  Introduction  to  the 
whole,  he  compofed  a Differtation  on  the  General  Hif- 
tory  of  Greece,  efpecially  for  the  age  in  which  his 
orators  lived  ; which  is  perhaps,  jufl  fuch  a one  as 
Ifocrates  himfelf  might  have  written,  if  with  his  own 
knowledge  and  tafte,  he  had  been  referved  to  breathe 
the  atmofphere  of  modern  philofophy  and  literature. 
A work  fo  valuable  could  not  fail  of  a favourable  re- 
ception with  the  Britifh  public.  It  was  no  fooner  ge- 
nerally known  by  the  proper  judges  of  its  merits,  than 
the  tranflator  was  ranked  among  the  ablefl  claffical 
fcholars,  and  the  moll  eloquent  writers  of  the  age. 
There  is  fear  cel  y any  book  that  will  afford  higher  en- 
tertainment to  a reader  fond  of  the  detail  of  familiar 
manners,  and  of  curious  anecdotes  of  doireflic  life  ; or 
any  that  will  more  agreeably  aid  the  fludent  in  his  firft 
attempts  to  gain  an  acquaintance  with  the  learning,  the 
laws,  and  the  general  antiquities  of  Greece.  Why  has 
it  not  yet  been  printed  in  an  odlavo  form,  for  the  con- 
venience of  readers  whpfe  wealth  does  not  equal  their 
love  of  literature  ? 

His  next  work  was  his  HiJIory  of  Greece.  From  this, 
he  probably  expelled  high  returns  of  emolument  and 
fame:  and  if  fuch  were  his  hopes,  they  have  not  been 
difappointed.  The  fuggeflions  of  Bolingbroke,  the 
rival  attempts  of  Voltaire,  with  the  (till  unequalled 
examples  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  hijflorians,  as  w'eU 
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as  of  thofe  of  modern  Italy,  excited  Hume , before  the 
middle  of  this  century,  to  produce  the  firft  model  of 
claffical  and  philofophic  hiftory,  with  which  Englifli 
literature' was  enriched.  Roberifon , with  more  of  epic 
and  dramatic  power,  with  an  equal,  or  even  a more 
expaniive  comprehenfion  of  mind,  in  a ftyle,  if  more 
monotonous  and  rhetorical,  yet  more  nervous  and 
correct,  but  with  penetration  lefs  acute  and  inventive, 
and  with  a tafte  in  compofition  lefs  delicately  chafte 
and  refined,  — next  tried  his  talents  in  hiftory,  in  friend- 
ly competition  with  Hume.  Gibbon , ambitious  to 

efface  by  the  fame  of  claffical  erudition,  and  of  genius 
and  eloquence,  the  ignominy  of  an  expulfion  from 
the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  thought  no  province  of  lite- 
rary exertion,  fo  likely  to  afford  fuccefs  to  his  wifhes, 
as  that  in  which  Hume  and  Robertfon  had  fo  fignally 
excelled.  He  chofe  a period  of  hiftory  which  philofo- 
phical  hiftorians  and  elegant  claffical  fcholars  had  alike 
negle£led,  as  unworthy  to  be  illuftrated,  and  inca- 
pable to  become  the  fubjedl  of  any  fplendid  and  inte- 
refting  work.  His  firft  volumes  had  already  aftonifh- 
ed  and  charmed  the  world,  by  evincing  that  this  very 
negle&ed  period  was,  of  the  whole  hiftory  of  focial 
life,  the  part  the  moft  pregnant  with  ufeful  information, 
the  richcft  in  the  (lores  of  philofophy,  the  moft  abun- 
dant in  thofe. chara6lers  and  viciffitudes  of  fortune,  by 
which  curioffty  is  chiefly  interefted,  the  moft  fufeepti- 
ble,  in  hiftorical  narrative,  of  thofe  ornaments  which 
genuis  and  eloquence  alone  know  to  confer.  Thefe 
were  the  mafters  whom  Dr.  Gillies  thought  not  un- 
worthy of  his  imitation— -the  rivals  whom,  in  imitating,- 
he  afpired  to  excel.  No  modern  language  poffeffed  a 
hiftory  at  once  claffical  and  philofophical,  of  the  ori- 
gin, the  progrefs,  the  fplendours,  and  the  decline  of 
the  people  of  the  Grecian  name,  though  fo  illuftrious, 
as  the  authors  of  all  the  civilization  of  the  weftern  world* 
In  undertaking  a Hiftory  of  Greece,  t,h£iefore,  J>r. 
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Gillies  confulted  public  utility  nolefs  than  the  character 
of  his  own  genius  and  favourite  ftudies. 

Much  of  this  work  was  written  abroad.  The  firft 
part,  deducing  the  hiftory  of  the  Greeks  to  the  aera  of 
the  fubverfion  of  Grecian  liberty,  was  publifhed  by 
Cadell  in  the  year  1785.  In  every  quality  of  legiti- 
mate hiftory  it  w-as  judged  not  unworthy  to  be  put  into 
competition  with  the  bed  examples  of  hiftorical  excel- 
lence in  the  Englifh  language.  Its  beauties  were  re- 
marked tq  be — great  fidelity  of  narrative,  the  fruit  of 
integrity,  judgment  and  erudition, ^ — a Ikilful  combina- 
tion of  the.  parts  into  one  whole,— -that  force  of  fenti- 
ment,  and  that  piilurefque  power  of  difplaying  ima- 
gery, without  which  no  relation  of  events  in  which 
we  are  perfonally  unconcerned,  can  ever  be  made 
interefting.  to  the  mind,— a continual  feledlion  of  the 
rnoft  impreflive  particulars,  fuch  as  is  never  made  but 
by  taftc  and  genius, — a rich  difplay  of  ethical  and  po- 
litical wifdom  from  the  ftorcs  of  antiquity,  as  well  as 
of  that  philofophy  of  hiftory  and  legifiation  which  pe- 
culiarly belongs  to  modern  times,— tafte  to  eftimate 
aright  the  merits  of  the  Greeks  in  the  feicnces  and  the 
fine  arts, — an  eloquence,  copious,  rich,  high-founding, 
and  fplendid,  adapted  to  the  dignity  of  the  fubjedls  on 
which  it  was  employed,  breathing  not  a little  of  the 
fipirit  of  Plato  and  of  Homer,  and  reminding  the  rea- 
der of  the  lofty  fonorous  march  of  the  ftyle  of  Gibbon. 
This  work  was  very  generally  read,  with  much  popular 
applaufe.  It  has  palled  through  feveral  editions,  and 
is  ftill  riling  in  the  eftimation  of  the  world ; notwith- 
ftanding  the  competition  of  the  rival  hiftory  of  Mr. 
Mitford,  a w’ork  of  very  great  ar4d  acknowledged  ex- 
cellence. 

Upon  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Great,  of  Prullia, 
3)r.  Gilles,  who  had  vifited  his  Court,  produced,  in 
a very  agreeable  and  kiftruvSlive  volume,  a Purallel  be- 
tween 
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tween  his  character  as  a Politician  and  Warrior , and  that 
of  the  famous  Philip  of  Mace  don. 

The  Doclor  had  now  for  fome  time  fixed  his  refi- 
dence  chiefly  in  London.  He  had  accefs  to  the  belt 
fociety  ; and,  on  account  of  his  pleafing  manners, 
and  of  his  rich,  fluent,  and  various  converfation,  was 
every  where  very  acceptable.  His  fortune,  though  not 
opulent,  was,  by  an  annuity  from  the  Earl  of  Ilopeton, 
by  the  profits  of  his  Hiftory,  and  by  fome  other  fup- 
plies,  rendered  fufficiently  equal  to  his  moderate  though 
gentlemanly  plan  of  expence.  Nor  did  he  want  friends 
who  defired  to  make  it  ftill  more  eafy.  On  the  death 
of  Dr.  Robertfonof  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Gillies  was,  with 
a difeernment  that  did  honour  to  Government,  appoint* 
ed  to  fucceed  him  in  the  office  of  hiftoriographer  to 
the  King  for  Scotland,  with  a falary  of  200I.  a year. 
He  foon  after  married  an  amiable  and  accomplifhed 
woman,  and  fettled  in  a pleafant  houfe  in  the  vicinity  of 
Portman  Square. 

For  fome  time,  the  work?  of  Ariftotle  had  engaged 
much  of  his  attention.  Like  all  others  who,  with  vi- 
gour and  perfpicacity  of  intellect,  have  ftudied  Arifto- 
tle  deeply,  the  more  he  read  the  treatifes  of  that  philo- 
fopher,  fo  much  the  more  did  he  difeover  in  them  of 
profound,  original,  incontrovertible  fcience,  and  of 
found  good  fenfe.  It  was  an  undertaking  worthy  of 
his  erudition  and  judgment  to  renew  the  popularity 
and  the  ufefulnefs  of  the  prince  of  Grecian  philofophers. 
He  entered  upon  it  fo  much  the  more  earneflly,  becaufe 
he  faw  in  Ariftotlc’s  Ethics  and  Politics  a view  of  the 
foundations  and  efiential  nature  of  focial  order  and 
civil  government,  which  would,  as  he  conceived,  de- 
cisively expofe  the  futility  of  all  the  theories  of  mo- 
dern revolutionifts.  The  refult  of  this  undertaking, 
conflfting  of  a general  analylis  of  the  works  of  Ariftotle, 
and  of  translations  of  his  Ethical  and  Political  Trea- 
tifes, 
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tiles,  was  given  to  the  Public  in  1798.  Its  reception 
lias  been  very  favourable.  Ariftotle  is  exhibited  in  a 
drefs  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  in  which  Pope  has  in- 
verted Homer.  His  principles  appear  to  be  wonder- 
fully extenlive  and  juft.  Nor  fhould  we  be  furprifed 
if,  by  the  favour  ot  fuch  an  interpreter,  he  were  to 
recover  almoft  all  his  ancient  authority  over  the  opini- 
ons of  mankind.  Thofe  who  reckoned  Dr.  Gillies’s 
ftyle  fomewhat  too  luxuriant  in  his  former  writings, 
allow  that  it  is,  in  this  work,,  happily  tempered  by  the 
aufterity  of  that  of  Ariftotle,  fo  as  to  be  a model  of 
elegance  not  ornamented  beyond  the  bounds  of  ftri<St 
propriety.* 

He  is  underftood  to  be  now  occupied  in  the  continuati- 
on of  his  Hiftory  of  Greece.  In  the  fecond  part  of  that 
work,  he  will  probably  purfue  the  hiftory  of  the  Greeks 
through  their  foreign  conquefts,  their  colonial  fettle- 
znents,  their  difperfions,  their  fubjugation  to  the  power 
of  ftrangers,  their  intercourfe  with  other  nations,  the 
reciprocal  influences  of  their  tranfaclions  on  the  reft  of 
the  world,  and  of  the  reft  of  the  world  on  them,  even 
downward,  almoft  to  the  prefent  time.  The  field  is  of 
raft  compafs  and  diverfity.  And  it  is  probable  that, 
with  his  powers  and  experience,  he  may  prepare  from  it, 
the  moft  ^nterefting  and  truly  inftructive  hiftory  which 
the  world  has  yet  feen. 

Dr.  Gillies  is  a man  of  a handfome  figure,  not  exceeding 
the  middle  fize.  His  countenance  is  open,  ingenuous 

* it  is,  however,  the'opinion  of  fome  who  were  well  fkilled  in  the  Peripatetic 
philofophy,  that  Dr.  Gillies  in  his  tranflation  has  not  in  the  leaft  preferved  the 
manner  of  Ariflotle  ; that  he  frequently  miftakes  his  meaning;  and  that  he  has 
adted  indifcreetly  in  lb  often  uniting  entire  fentences  of  his  own  with  the  text  of 
his  author.  The  fame  critics  have  lil^ewife  wiihed  that  the  Dodlor  had  availed 
himfelf  of  the  aiftdance  of  Ariftotle’s  Greek  interpreters,  as  many  of  their  com- 
mentaries are  rep!ete  with  uncommon  erudition,  and  ate  ineitimably  valuable 
(particularly  thofe  of  Simplicius)  for  the  numerous  and  large  extracts  which 
they  contrin  from  the  writings  ef  philofopheis  prior  to,  or  contemporary  with, 
the  Sngirite  itimfelf.  IJtnce  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  Dodlor  was  neither  fuf- 
f cientlv  aware  of  the  difficulty,  nor  well  prepared  for  the  execution,  of  fuch 
Vi)  .undentakir.r,;  and  that  in  confeqnencc  of  this,  he  has  procured  for  himfelf 
a reputation  rwore  extended  than  duratolc,  and  more  frilling  than  fojid. 
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anid  exprcffivc— rather  of  fagacity  and  cheerfulnefsthan  of 
any  keen  a&ivityof  paifion.  His  manners  are  frank  with- 
out vulgarity,  and  courteous  without  aifected  flatelinefs  ; 
and  his  converfation  is,  in  a high  degree,  rich,  various, 
and  pleafing. 

LORD  HOBART. 

FEW  men  have,  at  fo  early  aperiod  of  life,  filled  fuch 
important  public  lituations  as  Lord  Hobart ; and  no  man 
has  acquitted  himfelf  with  more  private  efteem  or  public 
approbation.  Entering  very  young  into  the  army,  he 
ferved  in  America  with  much  credit,  obtaining  a company 
on  the  Irifh  eftablifhment.  In  the  year  1779,  he  left 
America,  and  went  to  Ireland,  being  appointed  aid-du- 
camp  to  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamfhire,  then 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  that  kingdom  ; where,  by  his  en- 
gaging talents  and  captivating  manners,  he  interefted  the 
people  of  Ireland  fo  much  in  his  favour,  and  was  fo  be- 
loved in  return,  that  he  grew  imperceptibly  to  confidcr 
and  to  feel  it  as  his  own  country,  in  adoption  of  which 
idea  he  refided  in  it  many  years.  In  the  year  1789,  there 
occurred  fome  matter  of  political  diifenfion  between  the 
then  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Irifh  Parliament,  origi- 
nating principally  in  the  difcuffions  refpe&ing  the  ap- 
pointment of  a Regent.  This  fubje£t,  however,  is 
immaterial  to  this  hiftory,  being  matter  of  aijj enjioti.  Lord 
Hobart  was  recommended  to  the  Marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham, from  the  moft  amiable  motive — his  being  thought 
molt  capable  of  effe6ting  the  purpofes  of  conciliation. 
He  was  accordingly  made  Secretary  ; and  the  confe- 
quence  juftified  the  choice. 

In  the  year  1790,  Lord  Weftmoreland  fucceeded  to  the 
government  of  Ireland,  and  Lord  Hobart  was  continued. 
In  this  appointment  LordTIobart’s  genius  began  to  expand 
itfelf,  and  rife  with  his  fituation ; and  the  moft  able  and 
eloquent  of  his  opponents  in  Parliament  bore  this  tefti- 
mony  in  his  favour,  ec  That  he  was  a man  whofe  talents 

grew  with  the  neceffity  of  calling  them  into  action.” 
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The  great  and  arduous  meafure  which  forced  itfelf  up- 
on Lord  Weftmoreland’s  adminiftration,  was  thatjof  re- 
conciling the  Proteftant  Parliament  to  the  Catholi^claims, 
which  at  that  time  were  growing  importunate.  In  Ire- 
land the  population  is  Catholic  ; the  power  and  proper- 
ty Proteftant ; and  the  withholding  almoft  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  fubje&s  from  thofe  who  conftitute  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  was  a policy  no  longer  to  be 
maintained,  according  to  the  philofophy  of  modern  ju- 
rifprudence,'  or  indeed  according  to  the  true  principles 
of  juftice  or  wifdom.  However,  the  attempt  to  correct 
this  evil  was  attended  with  much  difficulty,  and  had  to 
contend  with  great  and  powerful  opponents.  It  had  to 
contend  with  not  only  paffions  and  prejudices,  but  im- 
portant interefts:  it  had  to  contend  with  not  only  here- 
ditary jealoufies,  but  hereditary  power,  which  had 
grown  outofthefe  very  exclusions  and  difabilities  which 
were  to  be  abolifhed.  But  the  meafure  was  fo  juft,  and 
the  management  of  it  fo  judicious,  that,  under  the  pre- 
vailing prudence  and  ability  of  Lord  Hobart,  it  fucceed- 
ed  in  that  degree  and  to  that  extent  which  was  confif- 
tent  with  juftice  and  found  policy.  It  reftored  to  the  Ca- 
tholic every  right  and  capacity  neceflary  to  human  hap- 
pinefs,  without  fhaking  the  principles  of  the  revolution, 
or  endangering  the  proteftant  eftabl'vhment  of  the  fta,te. 

When  we  mention  Lord  Plobart  as  the  great  inftru- 
ment  in  this  tranfa&ion,  it  would  be  altogether  unjuft: 
to  overlook  the  fuperintending  wifdom  and  high  cha- 
racter of  Lord  Weftmoreland,  the  Lord  Lieutenant : 
but  the  accomplifhment  of  the  great  and  difficult  objects 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  muft,  in  a.confiderable  degree, 
depend  upon  the  penetration,  the  ability,  and  the  addrefs 
of  his  Minifter,  the  Secretary  ; and  certainly  fuch  pene- 
tration, ability,  and  addrefs  were  eminently  diiplay- 
ed  by  the  Secretary  on  this  occafion. 

The  next  meafure  of  conceffion,  or  acquifition,  (for 
conceffion  is  often  acquifition  to  Government)  which  dif- 
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tinguifhcd  this  adminiftration,  was  the  controul  upon 
the  power  of  the  Crown  by  the  limitation  of  peniions. 

The  regulation  of  the  civil  lift,  the  more  clofely  aifiml- 
lating  the  principle  and  the  pra&ice  of  iffiuing  the  pub- 
lic treafure  to  thofe  of  England,  and  the  exclulion 
of  certain  Officers  of  the  Crown  from  feats  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  Thefe  objedls  were  adjufted  and  accom- 
plifhed  by  a61s  palled  in  the  Irifh  Parliament.  An  ami- 
cable fentiment  between  England  and  Ireland  was  ftrong- 
ly  cultivated  in  this  Adminiftration ; in  - confequence  of 
which  the  Britifh  Parliament,  not  only  by  a liberal 
conftru6lion  of  the  navigation  a6t,  but  by  a repeal  of  fe~ 
veral  prohibitory  ftatutes,  communicated  to  Ireland  .the 
benefit  of  the  Britifh  market  to  the  produce  of  the 
Britifh  plantations  paffing  through  Ireland. 

This  a£l  of  Britifh  liberality  was  emulated  by  the  Irifh 
Parliament,  which,  without  compact  or  compromife, 
relinquifhed,  in  favour  of  the  Eaft  India  Company,"  the 
Irifh  right  of  trade  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
Streights  of  Magellan.  It  fell  to  the  lot  ofLord  Hobart 
to  introduce  both  thefe  meafures  into  the  Parliaments  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  he  being  at  that  time' a mem- 
ber of  the  Britifh  Houfe  of  Commons  as  well  as  the 
Irifh  ; and  when  we  advert  to  the  difeuffions  upon  thefe 
fubje&s,  which  took  place  at  the  tifrie  of  the  Irifh  pro- 
politions,  it  will  appear  fomewhat  extraordinary,  that 
this  principle  of  reciprocal  conceffion  fhould  have  been 
eftablifhed  without  a diffentient  voice  in -the  Parliaments 
of  either  country. 

To  the  Adminiftration,  of  which  Lord  Hobart  was 
the  oftenfible  Minifter,  we  are  indebted  for  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  a national  Militia, — all  the  meafures  that  had 
been  introduced  into  Parliament  with  a view  to  that  ob- 
ject having  completely  failed  in  other  hands.  It  had  be-  * 
come  needfary  to  fupprefs  the  volunteers ; that  inftitu- 
tion,  to  which  the  country  has  certainly  fo  many  obli- 
gations, having  been  manifeftly  perverted  to  the  worft 
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of  purpofcs : The  wifdom  of  the  Government  faw  the 
clanger  which  it  averted  by  its  fpirit ; and  the  fuppreifi- 
on  of  the  volunteers  was  accompanied  by  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  a conftitutional  fubftitute,  a national  militia. 

The  Britifh  Minifter  (himfelf  a man  of  ftupcndous 
abilities)  was  not  infeftfible  to  the  abilities  of  Lord  Ho- 
bart, and,  by  his  influence,  he  was  feleXed  as  a perfon 
the  bell  qualified  to  manage  our  important  poflcffions  in 
the  Haft.  With  an  underftanding  capable  to  regulate, 
with  manners  formed  to  conciliate,  with  a purity  that 
difdained  the  ancient  authorities  of  plunder,  he  was 
aDpointed  to  the  government  of  Madras,  to  which  ap- 
pointment is  fuperadded  an  eventual  and  probably  an 
immediate  lucceflion  to  that  of  Bengal.  And  certainly 
a man  of  his  birth  and  qualities  would  not  have  changed 
his  native  country,  his  connexions  and  friends  for  remote 
nations  and  new  climates  : he  would  not  have  relinquifh- 
ecl  his  expectations  at  home,  if  he  had  not  carried  wfith 
him  a well  grounded  hope  that  he  was  fpeedily  to  be 
promoted  to  a government,  which  would  open  to  him 
a more  expanded  fphere,  better  proportioned  to  the 
reach  of  his  mind  and  the  extent  of  his  liberality. 

Under  thefe  impreflions  heaflumed  the  government  of 
Madras,  in  the  year  1794.  The  public  had  repeated 
teftimonies  of  approbation  tranfmitted  to  him  from  the 
Court  of  DireXors,  and  the  feveral  addreffes  on  his  de- 
parture from  India  from  every  defcription  of  perfons— 
from  the  King’s  and  Company’s  armies,  from  the  civil 
fervants,  from  the  independent  merchants  and  native 
inhabitants  of  Madras — furnifh  an  inconteftable  body  of 
evidence  to  prove  that  his  adminiftration  was  benignant 
to  the  people,  ana  beneficial  to  the  Company.  But 
fome  inftances  occurred  in  Lord  Hobart’s  government, 
which  difcovered  fuch  a profound  fagacity,  fuch  a reach 
of  thought,  fuch  prompt  exertion,  that  it  would  be  un- 
faithful in  hiftory  to  pafs  them  by  unnoticed. 
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His  powerful  exertions  in  promoting  the  capture 
of  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon,  and  the  Spice  Iilands,  (fo 
advantageous  in  trade,  and  fo  elfentially  contributing 
to  the  fecuring  of  our  empire  in  the  eaft)  are  as  well 
.known-  as  they  were  important,  and  {land  regiftered 
in  the  records  of  the  Company.  Tire  armaments  for 
thefe  important  expeditions  were  furnifhed  from  his 
Government,  and  conducted  under  his  aufpices. 
The  public  teftimony  was  not  lefs  (hong  in  his  fa- 
vour upon  another  ocealion  of  no  fmali  importance. 
An  exprefs  had  arrived  at  Bombay,  communicating 
the  fubftance  of  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  between* 
the  Emperor  and  the  French  Republic.  Lord  Ho- 
bart’s fagacity  immediately  forefaw  all  the  confc- 
quences  that  were  likely  to  follow  from  this  treaty.  The 
French  becoming  difembar railed  from  a powerful  enemy, 
and  relieved  from  the  burthen  of  a continental  war, 
would,  he  was  confident,  be  at  liberty  to  purfue  dis- 
tant conquefls ; and  from  the  communications  tvhich 
were  then  known  to  be  carried  on  between  the  French 
and  Tjppoo  Sultan,  he  was  apprehenfive  that  their 
views  would  be  dire&ed  towards  India. 

At  this  time  a powerful  armament  had  been  pre- 
pared and  was  ready  to  fail  for  the  conqueft  of -Ma- 
nilla : nearly  the  whole  of  the  naval  force  and  a great 
proportion  of  the  land  forces  were  to  be  detached 
from  his  government.  Lord  Hobart  wa$  clearly  of 
opinion  that  the  hazard  to  be  encountered  could  not 
be  juftified  by  any  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
mod  complete  fuccefs ; and,  under  thefe  impref- 
iions,  his  determination  was  inflantly  taken  to  abans 
don  the  expedition.  The  importance  of  this  fervice 
was  thus  hated  and  admitted  at  a very  numerous, and 
refpeclable  Court  of  Proprietors  held  after  his  re- 
turn : “That  Lord  Hobart  had  difeovered  upon  this 
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“ occafion  the  intelligence  of  a profoi  hd  ftatcfman  ; 
<c  his  forefight  anticipated  the  events  which  have 
((  fince  occurred  ; and  this  wife  act  of  forbearance 
cc  alone  might  have  conflituted  the  falvatioil  of 
“ India.” 

The  exertions  made  by  Lord  Hobart  to  put  an 
end  to  the  pernicious  practice  of  n furious  loans,  form 
fo  prominent  a feature  of  his  adminiftration,  that  it 
is  impoffible  to  pafs  them  entirely  unnoticed ; and 
bccaufe  the  combination  of  iotereft,  both  civil  and 
military,  connedled  with  that  entirely  unnoticed  ; and 
becaufe  the  combination  of  intereft,  both  civil  and 
military,  conne£led  with  that  pra£lice,  would  have 
deterred  any  man  from  interfering  with  it,  whofe 
principles  of  public  duty  were  not  paramount  to  every 
fenfe  of  perfonal  confideration. 

In  recording  the  merits  of  an  individual,  it  is  fo 
much  our  with  to  avoid  the  fmalleft  reftecHon  upon 
another,  that  we  forego  even  the  fatisfa&ion  we 
fhould  feel  at  dwelling  upoft  the  conducl  of  Lord 
Hobart  with  refpeel  to  the  army  under  his  govern- 
ment, where  the  effe6I  of  firmnefs  and  conciliation 
was  rendered  peculiarly  confpicuous  by  circumftances 
which,  for  the  reafons  already  afligned,  we  forbear  to 
enter  into. 

In  every  inftance  of  pre-eminence  and  power,  fac- 
tions arife  ; and  if,  in  confequence  of  thofc,  diffe- 
rences of  opinion  fhould  have  occurred  between 
Lord  Hobart  and  the  Supreme  Government  of  Ben- 
gal, or  the  native  Princes,  it  krofe  from  his  devotion  to 
the  ihterefts  he  was  bound  to  promote,  from  his  zeal  to 
realize  -the  large  balances  due  to  the  Company’s  fuppoit 
horn  the  revenues  of  the  Carnatic,  and  from  his  endea- 
vours, upon  the  death  of  the  late  Nabob  of  Arcot,  to 
place  that  rich  and  beautiful  country  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Company. 
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Thefe  circumdances,  however,  real  or  fi&itious, 
\vith  all  their  relations,  aflifted  a cabal  which  had  been 
formed,  and  occafoned  a difappointment  in  his  well- 
grounded  hopes  of  a fucceflion  to  Bengal.  The  confe- 
quence  was,  that,  he  refigned  the  government  of  Madras? 
and  returned  to  England  in  the  lattej*  end  of  the  year* 
1793. 

On  his  return  the  Ead  India  Company  bore  tefHmo- 
ny  to  h}s  ferviccs  by  granting  him  a penfion,  at  the  una- 
nimous recommendation  of  the  Court  of  Directors ; and 
one  of  the  mqft  refpe6fable  Courts  of  Proprietors  ever 
aflembled  upon  arty  occafion  voted  their  unanimous 
thanks  to  his  Lordfhip  for  his  fervices  in  India.  The 
Crown  rewarded  his  fidelity  by  calling  him  up  to  the 
Houfe  of  Peers ; and  all  deferiptions  of  people  in  India? 
the  civil  and  military  departments,  the  free  merchants, 
and  the  natives  of  Madras,  tran  knitted  to  him  numerous 
addrejles*  exprefling,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  of  genuine 
feeling,  their  admiration  of  the  juflice,  wifdom,  and  mo- 
deration of  his  government* 

Lord  Hobart  now  remains  in  the  enjoyment  of  thefe 
honourable  tedimonies,  to  which  he  can  himfelf  fuperadd 
the  greateft  of  all  human  enjoyments,  a fenfe  of  ccnfciou; 
integrity . 

Lord  Hobart  is  the  elded  fon  of  the  prefent  Earl  of 
Buckirtghamfhire,  who  fpcceeded  his  eider  brother,  the 
late  Earl,  in  the  year  1 793. 

Lord  Hobart’s  aunt,  the  CoUrttefs  of  Buckingham- 
fhire,  being  lifter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Thomas 
Conolly,  one  of  the  mod  fplendid  commoners  in  Ire- 
land, introduced  Lord  Hobart  to  the  intimate  acquain- 
tance of  that  gentleman,  who  has  a princely  demefne 
about  ten  miles  from  Dublin,  and  whofe  magnificent 
hpfpitality,  together  with  his  eftablifhmcnts  for,  and  de- 
lights in,  the  fports  of  the  turf  and  the  chace,  was  a 
O % drong 
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ftvong  inducement  for  Lord  Hobart  to  refide  there  prin- 
cipally, which  he  did  during  the  adminiftratiofis  of  Earl 
Carlifle,’  Duke  ofPortland>  and  the  Earls  Temple  and 
Northington. 

Thb  convivial  difpofition  of  Lord  Hobart  (then  Cap- 
tain) ftrongly  recommended  him  to  the  particular  notice 
and  friendfhip  of  the  late  Duke  of  Rutland,  who  be- 
came Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  the  month’  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1784.  His  Grace  appointed  the  Captain  one  of 
his  aids-de-camp,  in  a fhort  time  promoted  him  to  the 
rank  of  Major  in  the  army,  and  conferred  upon  him  the 
office  of  infpedlor  general  of  recruiting  in  that  kingdom. 

Soon  after  this  Major  Hobart,  through  the  intereft  of 
Government,  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  bo- 
rough of  Armagh;  and,  in  the  year  1787,  he  wTas  one 
one  among  many  wffio  felt  the  event  of  the  ever  to  be 
lamented  Dube  of  Rutland’s  death,  while1  in* the  Go- 
vernment of  Ireland*. 

Major  Hobart  accompanied  the  Duke’s  remains  to  the 
family  vault  in  Rutlandfhire,  and  immediately  returned 
to  Dublin. 

The  prefent  Marquis  of  Buckingham  was  appointed 
to  fucceed  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  and  accordingly  for 
the  fecond  time,  § ' took  upon  him  the  government  of 
Ireland,  in  the ‘month  of  December,  1787. 

Major  Hobart  continued  a member  of  the  Irifh  Houfe 
©F  Commons,  and  alfo  to  hold  his  military  employment 

under 

* Although  fome  unpopularity  attached  to  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land in  the  early  part  of  his  Grace’s  adminiftration,  a knowledge 
his  great  worth,  magnanimity  of  foul,  private  virtues,  and  cor- 
diality of  difpofition,  foon  rendered  him  the  idol  of  the  Irifh  na- 
tion : which  they  had  an  unhappy  opportunity  of  teftifyirg  in  the 
melancholy  circumftanCe  of  his  Grace’s  death,  where  his  funeral 
procellion  to  the  water-fide,  on  Saturday  the  17th  November, 
1787,  exhibited  the  combined  picture  of  a people’s  forrow,  and  a 
nation's  regret. 

^ Marquis  of  Buckingham  had  been  Lord  Lieutenant  when 
Eprl  Temple,  in  17 §2-3, 
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Ender  the  remainder  of  Lord  Buckingham’s  adminiftra- 
rion,  as  well  as  to  be  one  of  that  nobleman’s  aids- 
de-camp  ; and,  upon  the  moil  trying  queftion  which  oc- 
curred during  that  period,  the  Regency,  Major  Hobart 
flood  at  his  poft  in  fupport  of  Lard  Buckingham  againft 
-the  appointment  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  an  unlimit- 
ed degree,  and  ranked  among  the  minifterial  minority. 

Lord  Buckingham  having  quitted  Ireland  in  difguft 
during  the  fummer  of  1789,  and  having, ' in  the  meat* 
time  committed  the  government  into  the  hands  of  Lords 
Juft  ices, *a  few  months  glided  away  mo  ft  unimportantly. 

The  fir  ft  fy  mp  to  ms  of  open,  rebellion  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  Dublin  wdiile  Lord  .Hobart  was  Secretary, 
by  the  aflembling  of  a gang  of  United  Irifhmen,  who,  in 
the  year  1793*  paraded  w ithin  a few  hundred  yards  of 
Dublin^Caftle,  fully  armed  and  accoutered,  duelled  in  a 
military-  uniform,  calling  themfelv.es  (in  imitation  of  the 
French)  “ the  firft  battalion  of  national  guards.”  Their 
buttons  and  other  emblems,  an  harp  without  a crown  ; 
their  motto,  liberty  and  equality,  and  headed  by  Archi- 
bald Hamilton  Rowan,  wdio  has  lince  efcaped  from  the 
prifon  of  Newgate  in  Dublin,  when  confined  there  under 
a charge  cfhigh  treafon.  This  gang  of  traitors  were 
put  down  immediately  by  the  vigilance  and  a&ivity  of 
Government,  in  which  Lord  Hobart  was  then  the  ailing 
pilicial  Minifter.  ^ ' 

The  condudf  of  Lord  Hobart  recommended  him  to 
the  King,  and ‘in  the  year  1794,  his  Lordfhip  w*as  ap- 
pointed to  the  government  of  Madras:  and  taking  with 
him  his  lady,  family,  anti  fujte,  he  immediately  embark- 
ed for  India. 

Lady  Hobart  died  white  his  Lordfhip  refided  at 
Fort  St.  George  andLord  Hobart  was  recalled  in  1798. 

The 

* The  late  primate  of  Ireland  (Dr.  Robinfon)  Lord  Fit/gib- 
bon,  now  Earl  of  Clare,  and  the  Right  Honourable  John  Fufter, 
Wire  the  Lords  Jullicei  then  appointed. 
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The  talk  of  giving  that  univerfal  fatisfa£lion  which  we 
have  already  mentioned  in  honour  of  Lord  Hobart  du- 
ring his  redden ce  in  the  Eaft,  is  not  only  difficult,  but 
fcarcely  attainable ; and  hence,  probably,  may  be  attri- 
buted the  fhort  duration  of  his  oriental  government, 
which  we  have  before  remarked  upon  : yet  it  is  cer- 
tainly fery  flattering,  that  many  teftimonies  of  approba- 
tion, and  from  the  beft  authorities,  have  followed  his 
Lordfhip  to  Europe  ; nor  is  it  a frnall  addition  to 
thefe  honourable  teflimonies,  that  the  Eaft:  India  Di- 
re£lors,  refident  in  London,  have  conferred  upon  him 
a penfion  of  aoool*  per  annum.  Indeed  if  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Miniftry  can  be  a proof  of  the  faithful  dif- 
charge  of  his  million,  the  circumftance  of  his  Lordfhip 
being  called  up  to  the  Britifh  Houfe  df  Peers,  immediate- 
ly after  his  return  home,  and  during  the  life  of  his  fa- 
ther, by  his  Majefty’s  writ,*  as  Baron  Hobart  of  Great 
Britain,  clearly  evinces  that  his  Lordfhip’s  endeavours 
have  been  crowned  with  fuccefs. 

His  Lordfhip  is  faid  to  have  fecured  for  himfelf,  while 
chief  Secretary  to  Lord  Weftmoreland,  the  reverfion 
of  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  pleas  in  the  Iriflh  exchequer, 
then  held  by  the  late  Earl  Clonmell,  who  died  during 
Lord  Hobart’s  refidence  in  India, 

The«»only  fubje6f  which  we  have  noticed  his  Lord- 
fhip delivering  his  fentiments  upon,  fince  he  has  been 
called  to  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  was  that  of  the  prefent 
great  and  unfettled  queftion  of  a legiflative  Union 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ; and  certainly  h is 
Lordfhip’s  long  refldence  in,  and  knowledge  of,  the 

After 

* The  creation  of  a Peer  by  writ  k a prerogative  of  the 
Crown  not  often  exercifed,  being  a particular  mark  of  royal  fa- 
vour ; the  ufual  mpde  being  by  Utters  faient. 
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lifter  kingdom,  from  whence  he  had  been  abfent  only 
four  of  the  laid  twenty-^w K^ears,  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  of  delivering  his  fentiments  upon  that 
head  with  much  local  information.  His  Lordfhip  fup- 
.ported  the  Miniders  by  voting  for  the  adoption  pf 
;this  their  avowedly  mod  favourite  objeeh 

Lord  Hobart  is  now  about  forty  years  of  age,  his 
.per  foil  rather  above  the  middle  lize,  remarkably  flout, 
and  particularly  neat.  In  private  -life  he  is  extremely 
;gay,  convivial  and  chearful,  his  manners  are  moft  en- 
gaging, polite1  and  affable.  As  a public  fpeaker,  his 
arguments  are  urged  with  much  decorum  and  plain 
.hrmnefs,  nothing  of'fhew  or  fancy  in  figurative  rhe- 
toric, but  his  manner  ever  prepoileffing  you  with  the 
idea  of  a perfedt  gentleman,  while  truth  and  honour 
feem  to  be  the  impulfe  which  governs  his  diction. 

His  Lordfhip  has  lately  led  to  the  altar  the  beauti- 
ful and  accoinplifhed  Mifs  Eden,  dau|hter  of  Lord 
Auckland, 
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IN  Mr.  Bidiake  we  have  a dr ik big  indance  of  that 
indefatigable  fpirit,  the  true  charadieridic  of  a fu- 
perior  mind,  which  purfues  its  object:  with  un abating 
ardour,  amidd  fhofe  embarraffments  of  fituation  which 
fink  thoufands  into  lethargic  imbecility,  or  hop  clefs 
.jdcfponderice.  The  progrefs  of  genius,  like  the  liver 
confined  within  a rocky  channel,  is  accelerated  by  op- 
pofition.  Thus  the  daily  toil  of  tuition,  and  the  fr?- 
O 4 quer.'t 
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qucnt  interruptions  of  a labqrious  clerical  office,  (eem 
to  have  Simulated  thj^jiterary  exertions  of  the  fubjc<ft 
of  this  memoir.  In  tne  courfe  of  a few  years,  divi- 
nity, poetry  and  education,  have  alternately  exercifcd 
his  talents  in  a variety  of  publications,  of  which  the 
following,  we  believe,  is  an  accurate  lift : 

Two  volumes  of  fermons,  chiefly  on  practical  fubje&s,  feve* 
veral  of  which  were  firft;  printed  by  requeft. 

A quarto  volume  of  poems  on  various  fubjedls. 

The  Country  Parfon : a poem  written  in  the  ftanza  of  Speq- 
fer,  to  ferve  as  a direction  to  young  perfons  who  are  paft 
their  puerile  days,  and  are  advancing  into  life.” 

The  Sea : a poem  in  blank  verfe. 

In  additibn  to  the  above,  feveral  fhorter  poems 
have  appeared  in  periodical  publications,  among  which, 
cc  An  Ode  to  the  Snow-drop,”  the  cc  Natural  Child,” 
an  elegy,'  and  an  <c  Ode  to  the  Evening  Star,”  have 
been  much  admired.* 

This  gentleman  is  a native  of  Plymouth,  and  was 
educated  at  the  grammar-fchool  of  that  place.  From 
thence  he  removed  to  Chrift-Church,  Oxford,  where 
he  was  honoured  with  the  friendfhip  of  the  late  cele- 
brated Dr.  Kepnicott,  and  other  chara&ers  of  emi- 
nence. Soon  after,  taking  deacon’s  orders,  he  was 
ele&ed  mafter  of  the  fchqol  in  which  he  had  paffed 
his  pupilage,  an  office  at  that  time  vacant,  and  where 

he 

* Mr.  Bidkke  has  written  a tragedy,  entitled  “ Virginia,’* 
which  has  lately  made  its  appearance  before  the  public.  He  has 
alfo  added  a poem  of  confiderable  length,  entitled  the  Summer  a 
Eve, of  a moral  and  deferiptive  nature,  and  of  which  rural  fcenery 
forms  the  principal  fubjeCt.  The  writer  of  this  article,  in  al- 
iening that  the  author  has,  in  this  inftance,  far  furpafled  his 
former  poetic  effufions,  conceives  he  /hall  only  anticipate  the 
public  opinion. 
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he  frill  continues  to  train  the  rifing  generation  to  the 
love  of  knowledge  and  virtue  ^not  without  the  flat- 
tering approbation  of  tliofe  who  confign  their  youth- 
ful offspring  to  his  care. 

The  life  of  a perfon  engaged  in  the  regular  routine 
of  education,  admits  of  little  variety.  This,  indeed, 
may  be  applied  to  the  votaries  of*  literature  in  general; 
yet  with  what  eager  folicitude  are  the  memoirs  of  lite- 
rary charadlers  perufed,  even  though  barren  of  incident. 
We  follow  the  author  through  every  ftage  of  hisex- 
iftence;  the  fports  of  his  infancy^  the  vagrant  Tallies  of 
youth,  and  the  more  deliberate  purfuits  of  manhood 
are  ferutinized  with  unceafmg  avidity.  To  this  curip- 
fity  many  are,  no  doubt,  very  naturally  prompted  by 
the  pleasure  they  receive  from  an  author’s  works, 
and  many  perhaps  by  that  perfonal  vanity  which  claims 
affinity  to  greatnefs,  from  'fbme  trifling  coincidence  of 
temper  or  difpofition  ; but  there  are  others  who,  in 
.the  contemplation  of  illuflrious  chara&ers  of  genius, 
ftruggling  wiijh  adverfity,  and  riling  fuperior  to  impend- 
ing difficulties,  feel  that  divine  enthufiafm,  which  ele- 
vates, refines,  and  invigorates  every  faculty  of  the 
foul.  Mr.  Bidlake  has  for  fome  years  pgfl  ferved  the 
curacy  of  Stonehoufe-chapel,  near  Plymouth,  and  is 
much  revered  by  a numerous  and  very  refpectable  audi- 
tory; on  whom  his  eloquence  in  illuftrating  and  en- 
forcing the  fublime  precepts  of  Chriftianity,  has  not 
* been  exerted  in  vain.  As  a pulpit  orator  his  merit  is 
certainly  of  the  firft  order.  His  voice  js  powerful,  yet 
clear ; and  his  delivery  uncommonly  impreflive*  Earned; 
in  his  exhortations,  and  eminently  poiieffing  the  powers 
of  perfuafion,  he  never  fails  to  intereft  the  feelings, 
and  engrofs  the  attention,  of  his  hearers.  No  man 
can  entertain  a ftronger  fenfe  of  tliofe  facred  obliga- 
tions which  peculiarly  diftinguilh  the  clerical  office,; 

and 
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-and  more  than  once,  in  the  exercjfe  of  his  functions* 
has  the  coqfcious  importance  of  his  fubjecSl  fo  affe&ed 
him,  as  to  have  rendered  him  almoft  incapable  of  pro- 
ceeding. 

The  recollection  of  talents  exerted  in  promoting  tl;e 
happinefs  of  fociety,  and  the  pleafing  reflexion  of  hay- 
ing faithfully  difeharged  the  duties. of  ap  important  truft^ 
are  the  only  reward  which  qualities  like  thefe  have  pro- 
cured their  pofieffor ; for  Mr.  Bidiake  has  hitherto  had 
no  preferment  in  the  church.  He  has,  howe\cr,  beerj 
appointed  chaplain  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the *Duke  of 
Clarence  ; a fituation  generally  confidejred  introdu&ory 
to  ecclefiaftical  promotion. 

It  is  well  known  that  preferment  does  not  always  fol- 
low the  paths  of  literature.  Perfoixs  who  fpend  their 
days  in  mental  purfuits  are  removed  from  thofe  oppor- 
tunities of  which  the  aCtive  and  the  bufy  are  ever  ready 
to  avail  themfelves  ; but  in  fuch  contefts  fuccefs  is  often 
the  refult  of  a painful  affiduity,  of  many  r.ep.ulfes,  and 
of  frequent  difappointment.  There  are  perfevering 
minds  equal  to  conftant  folicitatioi} > but  the  poet  thug 
deferibes  the  quiefeent  mind : 

**  Untutor'd  he  to  fawn  or  feek  for  pow'r 
(i  By  dottrines  fafhion’d  to  the  varying  hour.’* 

‘Mr.  Bidlake  has  difeharged  the  obligations  of  parental 
care  in  a manner  that  entitles  him  to  much  commenda- 
tion, and  affords  an  exemplary  inftance  of  filial  affec- 
tion. It  happened  that  his  father,  who  was  a reputa- 
ble jeweller  at  Plymouth,  failed  in  his  buhnefs,  at  an 
advanced  period  of  life,  and  was  reduced  to  a flate  of 
irretrievable  em  bar  raff men  t.  The  fupport  of  both 

parents  devolved  in  confluence  on  the  fon ; and  though 
it  may  be  ealily  fuppofed  his  refources  were  notcalcu-^ 

la  ted 
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lated  to  fuflain  filch  a preflure,  he  performed  this  pious 
talk  with  chearfulnefs  for  feveral  years.  Even  the  pro- 
duce of  a fmall  employment*  obtained  by  the  father  fo mo- 
time  after  this  event*  was  generoufly  devoted  by  the 
fon  to  t^e  further  comfort  of  his  parents.  On  the  fa- 
ther’s deceafe,  this  fupply  of  co-urfe  failed.  The  death 
of  his  mother  was  hidden,  and  happened  while  his  poem 
of  the  Sea  was  preparing  for  the  prefs.  To  this  the  au- 
thor pathetically  alludes  in  the  following  lines: 

“ Of  all  the  dangers  of  the  (lormy  main, 

While  thus  the  Mufe  had  fung,  and  deeafej  Herfelf 
Secure,  and  fought  to  deck  her  fea-beat  grot. 

In  hope  to  (pothe  maternal  age,  and  cheer 
The  eve  of  life,  came  treach’rous  Death,  and  aim’d 
A fudden  blow  ; and  fix’d  an  arrow  in 
This  fadd’ning  bread,  that  long  will  rankle  there  : 

For,  with  that  hidden  blow  a parent  fell. 

Scarce  had  the  gloomy  tyrant  ceas’d  to  wound. 

And  fcarce  had  Time  with  lenient  hand  applied 
His  balm  to  woe*  when  thus  a fecond  fell, 

O!  fay,  ye  truly  feeling!  ye,  who  boalt 
The  fond  delights  of  kind  parental  love. 

And  pay  the  debt  of  filial  gratitude. 

And  call  your  duty  all  your  daily  joy , 

O,  fay  what  pangs  mud  rend  this  aching  heart  1 
Peace  to  your  lhades,  ye  venerable  names  1 
Ye,  who  with  care  fuftain’d.my  infant  years, 

And  hill  purfu’d  with  fondeft  wilhes  all 
My  paths ! Yet  one,  one  joy  is  mine  : more  high 
Thau  rich  inheritance,  that  all  your  cares 
Were  not  forgot— and  were,  perhaps,  repaid.” 

Though  highly  fufceptible  of  domeftic  happinefs* 
Mr.  Bidlake  has  never  yet  married.  His  amufeme*us 
are  various,  and  indicate  the  man  of  tafle.  Several 

pi<51ures 
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pictures  in  his  pofleflion  of  favourite  fcene3  near  Ply- 
mouth,  evince  talents  which,  if  affiduoufly  cultivated, 
would  entitle  him  to  conliderable  eminence.  The  co- 
louring and  characteriflic  excellence  of  thefe  pictures 
declare  the  artift  to  be  intimately  converfant  with  the 
fublime  objects  of  his  imitation.  Botany,  natural  and 
experimental  philofophy,  and  fometimes  the  varied 
tones  of  an  excellent  organ ? on  which  Mr.  Bidlakc 
performs  occaiionally,  relieve  the  languid  interyals  of 
literary  abflraclion.  Thefe  elegant  purfuits,  however> 
have  not  rendered  him  unfocial ; and  though  no  one, 
perhaps,  facrifices  lefs  time  to  what  is  fafhionably  ter- 
med “ the  world,”  yet  many  of  his  evenings  are  fpent 
in  the  fociety  of  a few  friends  of  congenial  minds,  with  _ 
whom  the  topics  of  the  day,  or  fubjects  connected  with 
literature  and  the  arts,  are  difculled ; and  not  unfre- 
quently,  biographical  anecdotes;  illuftrative  of  lingular 
habits  and  characteriftic  traits,  which  Mr.  Bidlake  re- 
lates with  much  humour;  furnifh  fubjecl  of  amufenient 
and  fpeculation. 

But  his  chief  pleasure  arifes  from  that  enthjifiaflic 
admiration  of  the  wonders  of  creation,  which  is  the 
prominent  feature  of- his  mind.  No  one  can  poflefs  a 
more  ardent  love  of  rural  pleafures ; many  qf  his  leifure 
hours  are  therefore  devoted  to  excurlions  in  the  coun- 
try ; which,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth,  is 
beautifully  di verified  and  picturefque.  Thefe  excur- 
fions  are  always  performed  on  foot,  and  with  a few  fe- 
companions,  with  whom  he  may  enjoy  the  free- 
dom of  unreferved  communication  and  enquiry,  an.d 
foiten  for  a while  in  the  tranquillity  of  rural  fcenes,  the 
recollection  of  thofe  fatal  dillenfions  which  the  wicked- 
neis  and  folly  of  mankind  are  perpetually  exciting. 
Perhaps  in  that  fervour  of  mental  delight,  which  the 
beauty  and  beneficence  of  Nature-infpire,  Utopian  pro- 
jects 
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jc6ls  of  human  emancipation  from  degradation  and  error 
may  at  times  brighten  the  perfpedlive  of  exifting  mifery, 
and  rouze 

u The  latent  throb  for  virtue  and  for  fame.37 

The  book  of  nature  has  been  Mr.  Bidlake’s  chief 
ftudy.  Hence  thofe  liberal  fentimerits,  thofe  compxe- 
henfive  views ; hence  alfo  that  happy  combinatioii  of 
poetic  and  pi&urefque  imagery,  fo  cOnfpicuoug  in  his 
works. 

In  the  perufal  of  his  fermons  thg  bigot,  and  the  fe&ary* 
will  he  perhaps  equally  difappointed : but  to  the  firicere 
lover  of  God  and  of  mankind,  to  the  man  whole  under-" 
Handing  has  not  been  bewildered  in  the  labyrinth  of 
controverfy,  and  wrhofe  heart  has  refifted  the  poifon  of 
thofe  wrho,  in  order  to  ere6f  their  periTiable  ftrudlures, 
deftroy  every  thing  that  can  dignify  or  foften  humanity  * 
to  all,  in  fhort,  who  believe  that  religion  confifts  in  the 
exercife  of  piety  and  virtue,  independent  of  all  artificial 
diftin&ions,  they  will  prove  a fource  of  confolation 
and  improvement. : Religion  here  affumes  her  moft  faf* 
cinating  drefs,  and  her  language  is  . in  unifon  with  the 
dilates  of  reafon  and  nature.  His  poetry  is  remarka- 
ble for  tendernefs  of  fentiment  and  chafte  imagery,  and 
his  fimiles  alw;ays  appropriate  and  generally  beautiful, 
have  been  juftly  admired.  His  fubje£!s  are  moftly  of 
the  penfive  kind,  which,  wiiile  they  foften  "the  heart, 
render  it  at  the  fame  time  more  fufceptible  of  thofe  moral 
and  focial  virtues,  the  promotion  of  wiiicli  is  the  great 
<?bje61  of  all  his  works. 

Although  tli®  fhort  fketch  here  prefented  of  a man 
wiio  all  his  life  long  has  “ kept  the  noifelefs  tenor  of 
his  .way,’*  might  at  the  firfl  view  feem  of  little  conse- 
quence in  a book  ©f  cc  Public  Cbara&eXs;  a moment’s 

rell^£l  ion* 
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Tefte&ion  will  demonftrate  to  every  feeling  mind,  that, 
as  a life  paft  in  the  unoftentatious  difplay  and  exercife 
of  piety  and  virtue  is  of  great  honour  and  utility,  fo  is 
the  tranfmitting  fuch  an  example  to  poftcrity  an  encou- 
ragement to  the  prefen  t dwellers  upon  earth  to  c<  go 
and  do  like  wife.” 
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Alexander  Weddereurnr  was  the  fon  of 
an  eminent  Judge  ih  the  Court  of  Seffion.  He  was 
born  in  I733>  and  received  his  education  at  Edinburgh. 
At  the  Univerfity  he  fo  diftinguiflied  himfelf  for  genius 
and  erudition,  that  he  attracted  the  attention  of  a fet  of 
literary  gentlemen,  moil  of  whom  were  ten  years 
older  than  himfelf,  and  was  admitted  into  a fociety 
which  they  had  formed.  The  other  members  were 
Melfrs.  William  Robcrtfon,  Adam  Fergufon,  Hugh 
Blair,  John  Home,  and  Alexander  Carlyle.  Young 
Mr.  Wedderburne,  in  the  company  of  thefe  able  men,- 
very  much  increafed  his  literary  attainments.  Accuf- 
tomed  to  generalization  and  philofophy,  to  acute  dis- 
crimination arid  logical  difculhon,  he  greatly  facilitated 
the  acquirement  of  legal  knowledge,  which  he  ftudied 
as  a profeflion.  In  *754  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and 
gave  indications  on  his  firft  appearance  of  talents 
which  muft  rife  to  high  eminence.  At  this  time  Mr, 
Alexander  Lockart  was  the  moft  diftinguiflied  advocate 
in  the  Scottifh  Court.  Between  him  and  young  Wed- 
derburne a ciifpute  arofe  on  a point  of  law,  in  W’hich 
Mr.  Wedderburne  having  fliewn  himfelf  fuperior  in  ar- 
guments, 
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gumentn,  fi>  provoked  the  other  gentleman,  who  was  a 
kind  of  di&ator  among  his  brother  lawyers,  that  he 
declared  he  never  would  plead  in  the  fame  caufe  with 
Mr.  JVedderburne.  This  declaration,  as  its  author 
was  retained  on  every  important  queftion;,  amounted  to 
s.  profelfional  profcription.  Finding,  therefore,  that 
Scotland  was  not  the  fcene  on  which  he  could  fucceed, 
he  betook  himfelf  to  a field  fitter  for  employing  extra- 
ordinary talents.  Arrived  in  London,  he  Audited  the 
Fnglifh  lav/,  and  the  EngliDi  language.  Debating  fo~ 
cieties  were  then  very  much  frequented  by  men  of  talents 
and  literature : the  Robinhood  Club  was  the  principal 
place  of  rcfort,  there  Mr,  Wedderburne  very  often  at- 
tended, and  having  to  contend  with  Mr.  Thurlow, 
and  even  with  Mr.  Burke,  he  very  greatly  improved 
himfelf  in  knowledge  and  in  habits  of  reafoning,  Hav« 
ing  acquired  a very  confiderable  fhare  of  erudition  as 
well  as  legal  and  political  knowledge,  he  was  intimate- 
ly connected  with  many  of  the  mod  eminent  literary- 
men  of  the  time,  and  as  a fcholar  was  efteemed  fuperior 
to  any  lavzyer  who  had  appeared  from  the  time  of 
Lord  Somers.  As  a lawyer  he  foon  acquired  high 
repute,  although  from  a Scottifh  education  he  was  con- 
fidered  as  having  too  great  a predilection  for  the  prin- 
ciples and  modes  of  the  civil  law,  and  inculcating 
greater  latitude  than  was  warranted  by  the  precifion  of 
the  Englifh  law.  This,  however,  was  a charge  alledg- 
ed  againft  the  greater  number  of  Scotchmen  at  the 
Englih  bar,  and  imputed  to  Lord  Mansfield  in  many 
inftances  without  reafon.  The  abilities  of  Mr.  Wed- 
derburne foon  procured  him  a feat  in  Parliament,  and 
he  became  an  acce&on  to  the  Grenville  party,  about 
the  fame  time  that  Mr.  Buike  joined  that  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Rockingham.  He  greatly  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
Jo.  -Parliament  on  various  quelLon^  rcfulting  from  the 
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Middlefex  ele&ion ; and  was  eflecrfied  one  of  the  chief 
orators  who  oppofed  the  Grafton  adminiftration.  His 
eloquence  partook  more  of  that  of  Cicero  than  of  any 
other  ancient  orator.  In  clearnefs  of  narrative,  full- 
nefs  of  explication,  acutenefs  of  reafoning,  and  elegance 
ofdi6tion,  he  greatly  rdembled  the  Roman.  In  pathetic, 
though  from  the  different  natures  of  Britifh  iriftitutions 
and  manners,  he  was  more  fparing  than  Tully,  he  was 
by  no  means  wanting.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Grenville 
he  Rill  continued  to  oppofe  miniftry  for  feveral  years. 
But  in  1 773  he  accepted  the  office  of  Solicitor  General, 
and  became  one  of  theableft  fupporters  of  Lord  North. 
About  this  time  he  appeared  to  great  advantage  as  3 
legillator.  Young  men  of  great  fortune,  (while  minors) 
were  very  frequently  a prey  to  ufurers,  to  wffiom,  in 
the  inexperience  of  early  youth,  they  granted  annuities 
on  the  moft  extravagant  terms,  and  to  their  eventual 
ruin.  Mr.  Wedderburne,  to  remedy  this  evil,  propofed 
ft  bill,  by  which  no  annuity  fhould  be  valid  from  a 
grantor  under  the  age  of  twenty-one.  The  bill  was 
palfed,  and  has  been  extremely  beneficial  in  its  confe- 
quencesj  by  faving  many  young  men  from  perdition, 
Mr.  Wedderburne  w-as  a ftrenuous  advocate  for  the 
fvftem  of  coercion  adopted  by  adminiftration  refpe£ting 
America.  Here  it  muft  be  admitted,  that  in  common. 
w_ith  other  very  able  men  he  fhewed  himfelf  deficient  in 
political  fo relight.  The  information  on  which  he  pro- 
ceeded proved  entirely  erroneous'  and  the  conclufions 
which  he  drew  altogether  unfounded.  In  1775  the 
Minifters  propofed  a bill  to  prohibit  all  trade  and  com- 
merce with  the  United  Colonies,  with  feveral  penalties 
againft  thole  who  fhould  tranfgrefs  the  law ; and  Com- 
miffioners  to. enforce  its  obfcrvance.-  One  of  the  ableft 
fupporters  of  the  propofition  was  Mr.  Wedderburne, 
who  reafoned  with  an  ingenuity  that  few  could  equal ; 
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he  was  indeed  confidered  as  the  framer  of  the  bill.  As 
this  fcheme  was  alledged  to  be  contrived  to  flarve  Ame- 
rica, and  imputed  to  a Scotchman,  it  gave  rife  to  many 
jokes.  Wilkes  fpeaking  of  this  cafe,  \nd  perhaps,  alfo, 
alluding  to  the  flendernefs  of  the  folicitor’s,  perfon, 
called  him  Starvation  V/edderburne>  The  folicitor,  in  the 
American  difcuffion,  was  one  of  the  chief  fupportera 
of  a do&rine  whfch  tended  for  a long  time  to  render 
the  country  gentlemen  favourable  to  the  coercive  plans 
of  adminiftration.  This  was,  that  they  were  contefting 
for  tike  attainment  of  a revenue  from  America)  which  would 
leffen  the  taxes  in  England.  How  little  foundation  there 
was  for  fuch  an  opinion,  fatal  experience  foon  evinced; 
but  the  error  of  this  very  able  man  proved  no  more 
than  that  men  of  great  talents  are  not  infallible.  In 
1778,  when  new  regiments  were  railed  by  voluntary 
efforts,  Oppofition  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  con- 
tributions vrere  illegal.  Mr.  Wedderburne  contended, 
that  both  the  levies  and  pecuniary  contributions  v/ere 
legal : the  fubftance  of  his  fpeech  on  this  important  fub- 
je6f  was,  the  King  by  his  prerogative  was  empowered  to 
levy  men,  and  to  raife  an  army.  When  men  were  rai fed, 
the  new  levies  wTere  reported  to  Parliament ; whole 
duty  it  then  was,  if  they  judged  the  meafure  neceffary, 
to  provide  for  their  fubfiftence,  or  otherwife  ; if  th:y 
difapproved  of  the  meafure,  to  prefs  thair  cenfure  cn 
it,  by  giving  a negative  to  the  fupply,  which  was  in 
effe£l  a #efo-lution  for  dlfbanding  the  $roops*  With  re- 
gard to  the  money  raifed,  it  w*as  not  raifed  by  Govern- 
ment, it  was  offered  by  individuals  and  bodies.  Theie 
was  no  law  againfl  either  individuals  or  bodies  making 
a prefent  oi  their  own  money  to  the  King,  or  to  whorr- 
foever  they  pleafcd.  Voluntary  contributions  of  either 
men  or  money,  or  both,  had  been  frequently  offered 
in  times  of  nationals  emergency,  anql  highly  approved 
l 3 00 — 1801.  F of 
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of  by  men  moft  cl iftingui flied  for  attachment  to  the 
Conftitution  in  the  rebellion  of  forty- five,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  laft  war.  In  the  former  of  thefe  cafes 
feveral  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  raifed  regiments  at 
their  own  expence;  and  fubfcriptions  were  not  only 
opened  and  received,  but  perfons  went  about  from 
houfe  to  houfe  to  collect  money  for  the  common  de- 
fence. 

In  1778*  Mr.  Thurlow  having  been  appointed  Lord 
Chancellor,  Mr.  Wedderburne  fucceeded  him  as  Attor- 
ney General.  This  year,  in  recommending  unanimity 
in  the  American  war,  he  introduced  the  ftory  of  the 
famous  Admiral  Blake,  who,  though  he  difliked  the 
rneafures  of  the  ufurper,  yet  being  in  the  fervice  of  his 
country,  called  his  crew  together  before  he  began  the 
engagement,  and  told  them,  that  however  they  might 
differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  juft  caufes  of  the  war,  which 
they  were  engaged  in,  it  was  their  duty  to  lay  afide 
their  opinions,  and  unaninloufly  to  fight 'the  enemy. 
Upon  this  principle  he  thought  the  Houfe  ought  to 
a c:V  On  the  acquittal  of  Admiral  Keppel  the  populace 
having  been  very  riotous,  the  Attorney  General  had 
piofecuted  fome  of  the  ringleaders.  Mr.  Fox  afierted 
in  the  Houfe,  that  the  official  procedure  was  by  the 
direction  of  Miniftry.  This  affertion  he  denied,  and 
delivered  a very  able  fpeech  cn  riots,  their  principles 
and  confeq tu  ners.  In  the  year  1780  he  was  raifed  to  be 
the  chief  Juftice  of  th?  Common  Pleas,  and  created  a. 
Peer  by  the  title  of  Lord  Loughborough.  The  fuft 
important  bufinef;  which  came  before  hum  in  his  new 
office,  was  the  trial  of  the  rioters.  Lord  Loughbo- 
rough was  appointed  by  a fpccial  commiffion  to  try  de- 
linquents in  the  Borough.  On  that  occafion  he  deli- 
vered a very  mafterly  charge,  in  which  lie  exhibited 
a epneife  but  complete  lketch  both  of  the  offences  and 
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of  the  law,  which  was  applied  to  them.  The  charge 
underwent  considerable  difcuflion,  in  point  of  legal  pro- 
priety, but  was  univerfally  admired  as  a fpecimen  of 
oratory.  The  learned  reader  rouft  know  that  a very 
considerable  difference  has  obtained  between  the  law  as 
exprefled  by  the  ftatute  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  as 
interpreted  by  lawyers.  Of  this  difference,  necefiaiy 
to  be  remarked  in  illuftrating  his  .Lordfhip’s  do&rines, 
we  cannot  give  a better  account  than  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Hume',  extracted  from  this  account  of  the  trial 
of  Lord  Ruffel.  The  Englifh  laws  of  treafon,  both 
in  the  manner  of  defining  that  crime,  and  in  the  proof 
required,  are  the  mildeft  and  moft  indulgent,  and  con-* 
fequently  the  moft  equitable  that  are  any  where  to  be 
found.  The  two  chief  fpecies  of  treafon,  contained  in 
the  ftatute  of  Edward  the  Third,  are  the  comparing 
and  intending  of  the  King’s  death,  and  the  a&ually  le- 
vying of  war  againft  him;  and  by  the'law  of  Mary, 
the  crime  mud  be  proved  by  the  concurring  teftimony 
of  two  witneffess  to  fome  overt  a<51  tending  to  thofe 
purpofes.  But  the  lawyers,  partly  defirous  of  paying 
court  to  the  Sovereign,  partly  convinced  of  ill  confe- 
quences  which  attend  fuch  narrow  limitations,  had  in- 
troduced a greater  latitude,  both  in  the  proof  and  in 
the  definition  of  the  crime.  It  was  not  required  that 
the  two  witneffes  fhould  teftify  the  fame  precife  overt 
act ; it  was  fufficient  that  they  both  teftified  fome  overt 
a<51  of  the  fame  treafon,  and  though  this  evafion  may 
feem  a fubtilty,  it  had  long  prevailed  in  the  courts  of 
jurifprudence,  and  had  at  laft  been  folemnly  fixed  by 
Parliament  at  the  trial  of  Lord  Stafford.  The  lawyers 
had  ufed  the  fame  freedom  with  the  law  of  Edward 
the  Third.  They  had  obferved,  that,  by  that  ftatute, 
if  a man  fhould  enter  into  confpiracy  for  a rebellion, 
fliould  even  fix  a corrcfpondence  with  foreign  powers 
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for  that  purpofe,  fhould  provide  arms  and  money,  yen 
if  he  was  dete&ed,  and  no  rebellion  enfued,  he  could 
not  be  tried  for  treafon.  To  prevent  this  inconveni- 
ence, which  it  had  been  better  to  remedy  by  a new 
law,  they  had  commonly  laid  their  indi&ment  for  ‘in- 
tending the  death  of  the  King,  and  had  produced  the 
intention  of  rebellion  as  a proof  of  that  other  inten- 
sion. Lord  Loughborough  in  his  charge  proceeded 
according  to  the  pradlice  of  lawyers  and  opinions  of 
Judges,  inftead  of  the  definition  of  the  legillators, 
by  a conftru61ive  interpretation,  which  Mr.  Hume 
calls  confounding  the  two  fpecies  which  the  Jlatute  had  accu- 
rately diJUnguifoed.  There  are,  he  faid,  two  fpecies  of 
treafon  applicable  ; to  imagine  or  compafs  the  death 
of  our  Sovereign  Loid  the  King  is  high  treafon  ; to 
levy  war  againft  the  King  within  the  realm  is  alfo 
high  treafon.  The  firft,  that  of  comparing  the  death 
of  the  King,  iruift  be  demonftrated  by  fome  overt 
acf,  as  the  means  to  effect  the  purpofe  of  the  heart, 
the  fad  of  levying  war  is  an  overt  ad  of  the  fpecies  of 
treafon , but  is  alfo  a diftin6l  fpecies  of  treafon.  On 
authority  he  fupported  this  conftru6tive  doclrine : 
Every  infurre6tion,vIawyers  alledged,  which  in  judgment 
of  law  is  intended  againft  the  perfon  of  the  King,  be 
it  to  dethrone  or  imprifon  him,  or  to  oblige  him  to 
alter  his  meafures  of  government,  or  to  remove  evil 
counfeliors  from  about  him,  thefe  rifings  all  amount 
to  levying  war  within  the  ftatute,  whether  attended 
wirh  the  pomp  end  circumftances  of  open  war  or 
_ not.  And  every  confpiracy  to  levy  war  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes,  though  not  treafon  within  the  Claufe  of  levy- 
ing War,  is  yet  an  overt  ad  within  the  other  claufe  of  com - 
pajjtng  the  King's  death. 

It  was  by  fome  lawyers  objedled,  that  it  was  not 
co'nfifteat  with  legal  propriety  to  reft  opinions  on 
* the 
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the  authority  of  Judges,  where  they  contravened  an 
exprefs  flatute,  that  the  fubftitution  of  a Judge’s  opi- 
nion for  the  enactment  of  a legiflative  aflembly  was 
changing  Judges  into  lawgivers.  Whether  it  be  con- 
ftitutionally  right  that  treafon  is  to  be  afcertained  by 
judicial  interpretation,  it  is  certainly  hiflorically  true, 
that  fuch  has  been'  the  mode  generally  adopted  on 
criminal  trials  ; Lord  Loughborough  merely  followed 
the  example  of  his  predeceflors,  as  the  infurre&ion 
had  been  very  atrocious.  Severe  punifhment  was 
neceflary:  the  numbers  executed  on  the  occafion  were 
a neceflary  facrifice  to  order  and  tranquillity.  His 
Lordfhip  humanely  recommended  to  the  Royal  mercy 
fuch  as,  though  guilty,  had  extenuating  circumftances 
in  their  condudl. 

Occupied  now  fo  much  by  judicial  buhnefs.  Lord 
Loughborough  did  not  engage  fo  a6tively  in  political 
affairs  as  in  the  previous  part  of  the  American  war. 
He  continued,  however,  to  vote  with  Miniftry,  and 
when  he  did  fpeak,  was  a very  able  apologift  for 
conduel  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  required  a 
yery  able  advocate.  During  the  Rockingham  admi- 
niftration,  there  being  little  or  no  oppofuion^  Lord 
Loughborough,  without  entering  into  any  political 
conteft,  remained  conne&ed  with  Lprd  Itforth ; on 
the  difcuflion  of  the  peace  he  joined  with  that  ftatef- 
man  in  forming,  with  Mr.  Fox’s  party,  the  famous 
coalition.  Much  as  the  coalition  has  been  blamed, 
yet  by  many  it  has  been  cenfured  on  wrong  grounds. 
To  arraign  an  union  of  men  once  oppoflte,  or  even 
inimical  to  each  other,  without  confidering  the  obje£l 
of  combination,  or  the  condu61  of  its  members  in  their 
combined  capacity,  would  be  the  refult  of  prejudice, 
not  ot  judgment.  A change  of  circumftances  often 
renders  it  juft  to  deviate  fiom  that  plan  of  political 
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condu&  which  it  was  once  right  to  purfue,  and 
to  act  with  thofe  men  whom  it  was  once  right 
to  oppofe.  The  abufe  thrown  out  againft  Mr. 
Fox,  and  the  other  coalefced  leaders*  merely  becaufe 
they  had  coalefced  after  much  mutual  obloquy,  was 
the  abufe  of  ignorant  declaimers,  not  of  impartial,  in- 
formed and  able  reafoners.  It  may  be  here  obferved, 
that  whatever  blame  might  attach  to  Mr.  Fox,  for 
coalefcing  with  Lord  North,  after  fo  many  bitter  in- 
vectives againft  his  conduCf,  it  does  not  extend  to 
Lord  North  or  Loughborough.  They  had  never 
declared  any  opinion  inimical  to  the  talents  and  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Fox;  therefore,  if  the  obje&  had  been 
laudable,  there  was  no  inconfiftency  on  their  parts. 
After  Mr.  Fox’s  famous  Eaft-India  bill  had  paffed  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  Lord  Loughborough  fupported 
it  with  very  great  ability  in  the  Houle  of  Lords.  The 
fubjeCl,  however,  having  been  previoully  conlidered  in 
every  poffibie  light  by  Mefirs.  Burke  and  Fox,  the 
ingenuity  of  Lord  Loughborough  himfelf  could  have 
little  novelty.  His  Lordfhip  wras  at  this  time  one  of 
the  Commifiioners  in  wrhom  the  great  feal  was  veiled, 
but  on  the  difmiflal  of  the  coalition  miniftry,  the  com- 
million  expired,  and  the  feals  were  bellowed  on  Lord 
Thurlove,  their  former  holder.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  Mr.  Pitt’s  adminiftration,  his  Lordfhip  was 
one  of  the  powerful  band  which  then  conftituted  the 
Oppofition.  Though  he  frequently  diftinguifhed  him- 
lelf  on  various  fubjedls  of  debate,  yet  the  moll  remark- 
able occalion  on  which  lie  difplayed  his  talents  vrai 
the  Regency.  The  plan  adopted  by  Oppolition,  and 
propofed  by  Mr.  Fox,  was  univerfally  afcribed  to 
Lord  Loughborough,  and  founded  on  the  following 
principles:  No  cafe  had,  in  the  Hiftory  of  England, 
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occurred  which  could  be  urged  as  a precedent  appli- 
cable to  this  fpecific  fource  pf  incapacity  that  might 
occur,  and  proceeding  on  principles  which  might  ex- 
tend to  all  cafes,  that  as  the  incapacity  was  alcer- 
t&ined,  the  principles  of  hereditary  fucceffion  pointed 
out  the  remedy.  The  propofition  was  deducible  from 
the  principles  of  the  conftitution,  and  the  analogy  of 
the  law  of  hereditary  fucceffion,  that  whenever  the 
Sovereign  was  incapable  of  exercifing  the  functions 
of  his  high  office,  the  Heir  Apparent,  if  of  full  age  and 
capacity,  had  as  indifputable  a claim  to  the  exercife  of 
the  executive  authority,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Sovereign,  during  his  incapacity,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
his  natural  demife.  In  anfwer  to  this  dodlrine  it  was 
alledged,  that  in  fuch  a cafe  it  relied  with  Parliament  to 
fupply  the  deficiency,  as  in  other  circumftances  not 
before  provided  for  by  the  exilling  laws.  Where  the 
regular  exercife  of  the  powers  of  government  was  from 
any  caufe  fufpended,  to  whom  could  the  right  of 
providing  a remedy  for  the  exilling  defedt  devolve 
but  to  the  people,  from  whom  all  the  powers  of  go* 
vernment  originated.  To  aflert  an  inherent  right 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  affume  the  govern* 
ment,  was  virtually  to  revive  thofe  exploded  ideas 
of  the  divine  and  indefeafible  authority  of  Princes, 
which  had  fo  juftly  funk  into  contempt,  and  almoft 
into  oblivion.  Kings  and  Princes  derive  their  power 
from  the  people;  and  to  the  people  alone,  through 
the  organ  of  their  reprefen tatives,  did  it  appertain 
to  decide  in  cafes  for  which  the  conftitution  had 
made  no  fpecific  or  politive  provifion. 

Refpedling  incapacity  of  any  fpecies  in  the  holder 
of  the  Crown  for  the  time  being,  this  plan  is  founded 
in  a general  principle,  that,  in  new  cafes,  thofe  who 
are  entrufted  with  the  legillature,  fhould  a 61  and  pro* 
vide  according  to  the  emergency.  Parliament  could 
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.have  no  poflible  intcreft  in  a#ing  any  other  way  thart 
as  duty  prompted,  and  wifdom  dire#ed  ; and  as  it  was 
agreeable  to  hiftory,  reafon  and  expediency,  that  le- 
giflature  fhould  provide  for  a fpecific  obje6l,  it  became 
them,  in  making  the  provifion,  to  extend  or  con- 
tra# the  truft  delegated  according  as  they  thought 
either  neceffary  far  its  execution.  The  plan  of  Op- 
pofition  fhewed  a latitude  of  conftru#ion  in  explaining 
conftitutional  principles,  which  had  frequently  been 
deemed  a prominent  feature  in  the  legal  and  political 
character  of  Lord  Loughborough,  and  was  perhaps 
on  that  account  afcribed  to  his  fuggeftion. 

A great  event  took  place  foon  after  the  propofed 
Regency,  which  appeared  not  likely  to  affect  the  in- 
tereff  and  conftitution  of  one  kingdom  only,  but  to 
give  a new  turn  to  human  affairs.  His  Lordfhip, 
though  in  oppofition  to  Government,  yet  friendly  to 
the  exiffing  orders,  did  not  regard  the  French  Revo- 
lution with  that  enthufiaftic  admiration  which  Mr.  Fox 
entertained  for  it  ; he  coolly  waited  until  its  nature 
Ihould  unfold  itfelf,  before  he  delivered  any  public 
opinion  on  its  tendency  and  merits  : when  it  not  only 
abolifhed  hierarchy,  and  ariftocracy,  and  opprefied 
monarchy,  but  began  to  be  held  up  for  a model 
for  this  country,  it  was  time,  he  thought,  for 
patriotic  and  loyal  Britons  to  be  on  their  guard. 

In  1791,  and  in  the  commencement  of  1792,  when 
the  extravagant  and  impracticable  principles  and  the 
pernicious  inculcations  of  fpeculative  innovators,  and 
of  feditious  demagogues,  became  fo  prevalent,  his 
Lordfhip  facrificed  party  differences  to  what  he  con- 
iidered  as  the  general  fafety  of  the  country,  and  joined 
tbbfe  who  refolved  to  rally  round  the  throne  and 
conftitution.  Liberal  and  enlightened  in  his  views, 
he  was  far  from  regarding  every  man  who  thought 
differently  from  himfelf  on  abftra#  principles  of  govern- 
ment, 
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fnent,  blameable  : he  often  imputed  vifionary  theories 
to  mifappreheniion  of  the  cafe ; but  he  faw  that  well- 
meaning  votaries  of  erroneous  dodtrines  might  be  the 
inftruments  of  very  great  mifchief.  He  therefore  was 
one  of  thofe  who  ftrenuoufly  advifed  the  proclamation 
for  difcouraging  feditious  publications:  he  was  con- 
vinced that  fome  were  ingenious,  and  that  all  were 
not  defigned  for  evil  which  had  an  evil  tendency;  their 
tendency,  however,  was  a fubje6t  for  exercifing  the 
vigilance  of  counfellors,  Being  now  appointed  Chan- 
cellor, and  having  a principal  fhare  in  the  counfels  of 
his  Majefty,  he  was  very  a&ive  in  encouraging  con- 
ftitutional  principles  and  aiTociations.  His  Lordfhip 
was  one  of  thofe  who,  when  the  country  was  in  fo 
alarming  a ftajte,  towards  the  clofe  of  1792,  counfelled 
thofe  vigorous  and  decifive  meafures  which  faved  it 
from  deftrmStion* 

When  the  French,  by  invading  our  allies,  by  try- 
ing to  overturn  the  balance  of  Europe,  and  to  fo- 
ment rebellion  in  this  country,  rendered  war  unavoid- 
able, Loxd  Loughborough  recommended  hoftilities. 
The  proje6t  of  attacking  Dunkirk  has  been  frequently 
attributed  to  the  Chancellor,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
to  juftify  the  after  tion. 

The  progrefs  of  democratic  opinions  now  produced 
a project  of  holding  a convention  of  individuals,  not 
recognized  by  the  law  of  the*  land,  as  inverted  with 
legiflative  power ; which  band  avowed  their  inten- 
tions of  overawing  the  conftituted  authorities,  of  pro- 
ducing fuch  a change  as  would  amount  to  a fub- 
verfion  of  our  laws,  liberties,  and  conftitution.  The 
difeovery  of  fuch  defigns  increafed  the  unanimity  of 
the  nation  at  large.  The  Whig  connexion  had  now 
joined  Government,  and  were  equally  'anxious  with 
the  old  adherents  of  Mr.  Pitt  for  puniihing  fedition 

and 
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and  confpiracy.  On  the  legal  criminality  of  the  per- 
fons accufed,  the  opinions  of  Lords  Loughborough  and 
Thurlow  were  different. 

The  Chancellor,  agreeably  to  that  latitude  of  con - 
Jlruftion  which  had  always  been  deemed  part  of  his 
judicial  charadter,  conceived  that  the  defign  of  hold 
ing  a convention  for  changing  the  Government  would 
eventually  lead , if  fuccefsful,  tQ  the  King’s  death,  and 
therefore  amounted  to  the  fpecies  of  treafon  which 
confifts  in  compalfmg  the  King’s  death.  Lord  Thur- 
low, more  agreeably  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Englifh 
law,  and  that  particular  ftatute  of  Edward  the  Third, 
which  not  only  exactly  defines  treafon,  but  exprefsly 
prohibits  any  interpretation  of  judges  or  lawyers 
from  interfering  with  the  plain  fenfe  pf  the  definition, 
denied  the  legal  criminality  to  amount  to  treafon. 
The  moral  depravity  or  intelledfual  folly  of  the 
perfons  arraigned  many,  with  Lord  Loughborough, 
admit:ed,  who,  with  Lord  Thurlow,  denied,  the 
legal  criminality.  The  opinion  which  the  writer  of 
this  article  heard  advanced  bJ  friends  of  the  exifting 
Government  was,  that  however  morally  guilty  the 
intentions  of  Meffrs.  Hardy  and  Thelwall,  or  how- 
ever politically  mifchievous  their  conduct  might 
be,  the  only  queflion  which  a juryman  ought  to  allc 
himfelf,  'when  any  fadf  was  proved,  was.  Is  or  is  not 
this  the  aft  of  a man  plotting  the  King  s death  P The  acquit- 
tal of  the  perfons  accufed  is  certainly  no  imputation 
againfl  the  political  wifdom  of  Lord  Loughborough,  or 
any  other  ftatefman  who  attempted  to  prevent  the  exe- 
cution of  fuch  a projecl.  It  merely  proved  that  the  jury 
did  not  receive  the  legal  definition  of  treafon  in 
the  fame  fenfe  in  which  the  Attorney  General  ufed  it 
as  the  ground  of  the  indidlment,  or  the  grand  jury  as  the 
ground  for  finding  a bill.  There  might  be  devifed,  bynhe 
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fertile  invention  of  wickednefs,  many  modes  of  conduct  of 
equal  moral  culpability  and  political  hurt  with  thofe  that 
were  puniffogble  capitally.  Every  impartial  man  will 
fee  ground  by  inference,  in  cafes  where  there  are  not 
grounds  for  verdicSls.  His  Lordfhip  warmly  and  ably 
promoted  the  bills  for  amending  the  treafon  laws,  and  for 
preventing  feditious  meetings.  Thefe  affemblies,  he  had 
been  long  aware,  had  become  very  prevalent,  efpecially 
thofe  for  the  purpqfe  of  hearing  demagogues  abufe  the 
Conftitutiqn  in  what  they  called  le£lures.  Treafon,  it 
had  been  lately  feen,.had  not  extended  to  every  a6l  of  the, 
higheft  culpability  againft  the  flate.  His  Lordfhip  very 
vigoroufly  fupported  both  the  laws  for  prevention  and 
punifhment. 

Of  late  years  his  Lordfhip’s  health  has  been  rather  on 
the  decline,  and  his  attention  to  public  affairs  has  been 
neceffarily  fhort  of  his  former  vigilance.  His  Lordfhip 
is  efteemed  a moft  agreeable  companion,  and  adds  faced- 
oufnefs  and  pleafantry  to  the  brilliancy,  acutenefs,  and 
flrength  of  his  genius.  He  is  remarkably  warm  in  his  at- 
tachments. One  of  his  principal  favourites  is  Sir  John  An- 
ftruther,  who  now  exercifes  the  office  of  Supreme  Judge 
in  Bengal,  vyith  very  high  reputation.  His  Lordfhip  early 
difeerned  the  merits  of  this  gentleman,  and  was  peculiar- 
ly inflrumental  in  affording  it  opportunities  of  exertion. 

He  has  been  twice  married.  Firft  to  Mifs  Dawfon,  of 
Yorkfhire,by  whom  he  had  no  iffue.  Secondly,  to  Mifs 
Courtney,  filter  to  Vifcount  Courtney:  by  this  marriage 
he  has  a fon  about  feven  years  of  age. 

His  Lordfhip  is  flender  in  perfon,  with  a very  quick 
penetrating  eye  and  countenance.  His  conftitution,  ne- 
ver ftrong,  is  much  impaired  by  his  indefatigable  appli- 
cation to  bufinefs  during  the  whole  of  his  life.  He  re- 
fides  a great  part  of  his  time  in  the  pleafant  village  of 
Hampflead— a place  already  diflinguilhed  for  the  refi- 
dence  of  two  other  luminaries  of  the  law,  the  Mailer  of 
the  Rolls,  and  the  Honourable  Thomas  Erfkine. 
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MR.  DUGALD  STEWART. 

Dugalb  St^warTj  the  fon  of  Matthew  Stewart, 
profeffor  of  mathematics  in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh, 
was  born  in  175 3.  His  father,  efteemed  one  of  the  beft 
mathematicians  of  an  age,  the  early  part  of  which  was 
adorned  by  Simpfon  and  Macla.urin,  was  fo  deeply  en- 
gaged in  profeflional'  ftudies  as  to  leave  him  little  time 
for  perfonally  dire&ing  the  tuition  of  his  fon.  Dugald 
was  therefore  fen  t to  the  high  fchool  of  Edinburgh;  a 
feminary  of  which  the  plan  and  inftitutions  rendered  pro- 
ficiency probable,  but  whofe  excellence  has  long  been  ex- 
perimentally ascertained  by  the  fcholars  whom  it  has 
formed.  Thither,  after  the  autumnal  holidays  of  1760, 
young  Dugald,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  age,  was 
*fent  to  begin  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  toijgue.  At  the 
fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  ftage  of  literary  advancement, 
was  fent  thither  Robert  Thomfon,  who  fince  has  promo- 
ted claffieal  erudition  in  his  academy  at  Kenfington,  no 
lefs  fuccefsfully  than  his  fchool- fellow  has  advanced  me- 
taphyfical,  moral,  and  political  philofophy  in  the  Uni- 
verfity of  Edinburgh.  Between  thefe  two  an  intimacy 
then  commenced,  which,  encreafimg  with  their  years  and 
reciprocal  efleem,  ripened  into  the  ftridleft  friendfhip. 
In  their  puerile  exercifes,  being  nearly  equal,  and  being 
both  among  the  foremoft  of  a clafs  of  a hundred,  their 
particular  rivalry  added  to  the  effects  of  general  emula- 
tion, and  going  through  their  courfe  of  fix  years  with  dif- 
tinguifhed  honour,  they  at  their  laft  examination  were  at 
the  head  of  the  fchool. 

In  O&ober  1766,  Mr.  Stewart  was  entered  at  the  Uni- 
verfity. Edinburgh  College  was  then  in  very  great  re- 
pute lor  literature  and  fcience.  The  profefTors,  by 
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whom  the  characters  of  the  ftudents  were  chiefly  form- 
ed, during  the  philofophy  courfe,  and  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  {Indies,  fp^ially  preparatory  to  ci- 
ther of  the  three  learned  profeflions,  were  Doctors  Blair 
and  Ferguflon.  The  firfl  of  thefe  gentlemep,  as  teacher 
of  Belles  Lettrery  exhibited  the  rules  of*  rhetoric  and 
criticifm  ; the  fecond  as  inftrutor  in  moral  philofophy, 
unfolded  cognitive  and  ative  man,  traced  him  through 
focial,  civil,  and  political  relations,  and  combining  his 
powers  and  affetions  with  the  circumftances  in  which 
he  was  placed,  deduced  his  duties,  and  fhewed  that 
their  habitual  performance  led  to  individual  and  general 
happinefs.  There  is  no  infeparable  connexion  between 
a tafle  feelingly  alive  to  each  fine  impulfey  and  an  un- 
derftanding  that  can  readily  difcover  abftrufe,  compre- 
hend manifold,  and  develope  complicated  truths.  Ex- 
cellent and  practicable  as  Dr.  Blair’s  precepts  are,  if 
received  merely  as  he  delivered  them,  and  followed 
according  to  his  inculcations,  yet,  by  being  imperfectly 
underftood,  they  have  very  frequently  produced  fuper- 
abundant  attention  to  language  and  compofition,  with 
inadequate  confideration  of  materials.  Hence  fuperflcial 
elegance  diflinguifhed  many  of  their  productions  intend 
of  folid  argument,  important  knowledge,  and  profound 
wifdom.  To  balance  claufes  and  to  round  periods 
requiring  much  lefs  intellectual  ability  than  to  think 
deeply  and  reafon  forcibly,  young  men,  who  afpired 
at  diftinction  without  being  able  to  attain  It  by  learning 
or  genius,  fought  it  by  a polifhed  flyle ; partially  obferv* 
ing  the  letter  of  Dr.  Blair’s  Lectures  inftead  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  fpirit  of  his  initiations,  and  the  example 
which  he  himfelf  exhibited,  they  addicted  themfelves 
almolt  excluflvely  to  mere  compofition. 

“ The  ftyle  is  excellent, 

V The  fenfe  they  humbly  take  upon  content.” 

Another 
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Another  fet,  endeavouring  to  make  FergufTon  their 
model,  devoted  themfelves  to  philofophical  enquiry. 
Of  thefe,  young  men  whofe  underftandings  were  too 
fnallow  for  invefligating  2nd  comprehending  fuch  fub- 
je6ls,  either  became  difgufling  pedants,  parroting  what 
they  did  not  underhand,  or  vifionaries  and  dupes  to 
every  new  hypothecs  which  to  their  undifceyning  minds 
bore  the  appearance  of  ingenuity  and  depth.  But  they 
who  had in telle6i ual  powers  fufficient  for  fully  compre- 
hending the  doctrines,  precepts  and  example  fet  before 
them,  for  profiting  from  the  lefions  delivered,  became 
thinkers  at  once  deep  and  clear,  reafoners  acute  and 
corfiprehenfivc,  ready  difeoverers  of  truth,  and  fuccefs- 
ful  appliers  of  their  difeoveries  to  the  purpofes  of 
fcicnce,  of  art,  and  of  condu<5l.  But  if  this  higher, 
or  what  may  be  called  philofophical  clafs  of  ftudeiits, 
purfued  their  obje6ls  too  exclufively,  without  adding 
fome  of  the  graces  of  rhetoric,  inftru6live  and  momen- 
tuous  as  the  truths  might  be  which  they  promulgated, 
they,  with  many,  would  lofe  great  part  of  thei”  effect 
by  dry  and  unlnterefting  modes  of  communication. 
Young  Stewart  very  happily  joined  uncommon  depth 
of  underftanding  with  refined  delicacy  of  tafte,  and 
with  exquifite  fallibility  of  aftc61ion.  In  his  literary 
efforts  we  were  to  expeei  not  only  the  man  of  intel- 
le61  and  of  learning,  but  of  tafle  and  of  feeling.  This 
was  the  compofite  character  which  marked  this  jnvcnile 
pupil  of  Blair  and  Ferguffon,  in  the  academical  exer- 
cues  by  which  he  formed,  inftrucled  and  delighted 
contemporary  youth;  this  is  the  compofite  characier 
which  (lamps  the  invc(liga:or  and  tinfolder  of  the  hu,- 
man  mint),  and  diftinguifhes  him  from  other  pro- 
found metaphyficians  of  the  age.  He  was  an  cnthufiaflic 
admirer  of  beautiful,  fublime,  and  pathetic  poetry, 
in  ancient  and  modem  languages.  Befides  his  thorough 
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eomprehenfion  of  the  thoughts  and  conception  of  the 
feelings  reprefented  from  a nice  ear  and  a flexible 
voice,  he  made  great  progrefs  in  the  light  but  agree- 
able and  ufeful  attainments  of  elocution.  Hi$  princi- 
pal intelle&ual  purfuits  were  hiftory,  logic,  metaphy- 
fics,  and  moral  philofophy.  To  his  father’s  fludy  of 
mathematics  he  paid  no  more  attention  than  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  avoid  the  cenfure  of  negligence  ; he  merely 
learned  the  elementary  branches  taught  in  the  clafs, 
and  nothing  more.* 

' When 

* The  writer  of  this  article  has  been  indebted  to  a friend  for 
the  following  obfervations  on  Mr.  Stewart's  I heory  of  Imagination. 

Hobbes  v/as  the  firil  writer  whoanalyfed  the  faculty  of  imagi- 
nation. The  track  which  he  marked  out  has  been  occasionally  fol- 
lowed by  feveral  others : but  among!!  thofe  who  have  treated  this 
fubjeCt,  Mr.  Stewart  (lands  unrivalled  in  point  of  copioufnefs  and 
elegance.  It  neverthelefs  appears  to  me,  that  fome  of  the  princi- 
ples which  he  lays  down  are  fundamentally  erroneous. 

44  The  variety,”  fays  he,  44  of  the  materials  out  of  which  the 
44  combinations  of  the  poet  or  the  painter  are  found,  will  depend 

much  on  the  tendency  of  external  (ituation  to  (lore  the  mind 
44  with  a multiplicity  of  conceptions  ; and  the  beauty  of  thefe 
44  combinations  will  depend  entirely  on  the  fuccefs  with  which 
44  the  power  oftafte  has  been  cultivated.  What  we  call,  there- 
44  fore,  the  power  of  imagination  is  not  the  gift  of  nature,  but 
44  the  refuit  of  acquired  habits,  aided  by  favourable  circumflan- 
44  ces.  It  is  not  original  endowment  of  the  mind,  but  an  accom- 
44  plilhment  formed  by  experience  and  fituation,  and  which,  in 
**  its  dilferent  gradations,  fills  up  all  the  intervals  betwixt  the 
4<  firft  efforts  of  untutored  genius,  and  the  fublime  creatioas  of 
44  Raphael  or  of  Milton.  An  uncommon  degree  of  imagination 
conftitutes  poetical  genius.”* 

Ir 

* Elements  of  the  Philofophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  chap.  vii. 
fed.  I. 

In  another  of  his  works  he  advances  fimilar  doCtrines  ; 44  There 
44  are  other  more  complicated  powers  or  capacities  which  are  gra- 
44  dually  formed  by  particular  habits  of  ftudy  or  of  bufinefs.  Such 
“ are  the  power  of  tafte,  a genius  for  poetry,  for  painting,  for  mu- 
14  lie,  for  mathematics,  with  all  the  various  intellectual  habits  ac- 
44  quired  in  the  different  profdiions  of  life.”— -Stewart'*  Outlines 
of  Moral  P/iUo/tf/iy,  part  I, 
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When  he  was  arrived  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  an 
event  happened  which  rendered  a much  deeper  know- 
ledge of  mathematics  not  only  expedient,  but  necef- 

fary. 

It  will  readily  be  granted  that  adventitious  circumftances  con- 
duce to  the  improvement  of  this  faculty,  and  that  the  power  of 
tafte  directs  its  operations  j but  it  does  not  hence  follow  that  thofe 
who  are  placed  in  unfavourable  fnuations,  and  hare  never  culti- 
vated their  fade,  are  totally  devoid  of  imagination.  Yet  this  is  a 
conchifion  logically  deduced  from  Mr.  Stewart’s  theory.  Now, 
upon  a general  furvey  of  mankind,  it  is  actually  found,  that  the 
imagination  is  always  mod  vigorous  in  thofe  individuals  whofe 
lalfe  has  received  little  or  no  cultivation.  In  the  rudeft  ages, 
and  among  the  moff  barbarous  nations  of  the  world,  it  blazes 
forth  in  all  its  native  fplendour. 

“ In  climes  beyond  the  folar  road, 

“ Where  Hiaggy  forms  o’er  ice-built  mountains  roam, 

“ The  Mufe  has  broke  the  twilight  gloom, 

“ To  cheer  the  ihiv’ring  native’s  dull  abode  j 
“ And  oft  beneath  the  od’rous  flhade 
“ Of  Chili’s  boundlefs  forefts  laid, 

“ She  deigns  to  hear  the  favage  youth  repeat, 

“ In  loofe  numbers,  widely  fweet, 

“ Their  feather-cin&ur’d  chiefs  and  dulky  loves.”  Gray . 

No  maxim  is  more  trite  than  poeta  nafcitur , non  ft.  This 
ought  indeed  to  be  received  under  certain  limitations  ; but  it  mult 
by  no  means  be  feje£tcd  upon  the  mere  aflertion  of  a philofopher. 
Every  man  is  by  nature  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  imagination 
in  more  or  leis  perfc&ion,  and  poets  polTefs  it  in  a more  eminent 
degree.  It  is  the  principal  ingredient  that  enters  into  the  compo- 
fkion  of  a true  poet.  If  the  circumftanees  which  Mr.  S ewart 
mentions  are  of  themfelves  fuffi  ient  for  enabling  a man  ro  excel 
in  poetry,  whence  does  it  happen  that  fo  few  have  ever  d:ftin~ 
guiihed  themfelves  in  that  dep  irtment  of  literature  ? It  certainly' 
cannot  be  denied  that  manv  have  pretended  to  the  laurel  crown, 
and  had  their  claims  ^ejeided.  Has  this  always  proceeded  from 
their  want  of  alTiduity  in  the  cultivation  of  their  tafte,  and  the  un- 
favourable fituation  in  which  they  were  placed  ? It  aiTu redly  h?s 
not.  in  thefe  refpects  Homer  moft  probably  enjoyed  no  greater 
advantages  than  Apolionius  ; yet  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  place 
them  upon  an  equal  footing.* 

Imagination  is  undoubtedly  what  no  cultivation  can  beftow. 
The  very  notion  ofcuitivation  implies  the  pre-exitUnee  of  an  ori- 
ginal 

* Vide  Longin.  de  oublipiitate,  § 33. 
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fury.  His  father  being  feized  with  an  indifpoOtion 
which  incapacitated  him  from  continuing  his  pro- 
feihohal  labours  for  the  benefit  of  the  family,  to  pre- 
vent the  expence  of  a hired  deputy,  Mr.  Dugald 
Stewart  was  called  upon  to  occupy  the  pvofeifional 
chair  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  ager  While  deeply 
engaged  in  his  private  ftudies,  and  bufily  occupied  with 
academical  purfuits,  both  of  preceptorial  prefeription 
and  voluntary  inftitution,  he  undertook  the  additional 
labour  of  preparing  prele£lions  as  a profeilbr.  With 
fuch  induflry  and  fuccefs  did  he  apply  himfelf  to  the 
duties  which  filial  piety  dictated,  that  he  not  only 
• 1 800.-^-180 1.  taught 

ginal  faculty.  As  every  human  faculty  is  fufceptible  of  improve* 
ment,  that  of  imagination  derives  important  advantages  from 
ficuation  and  experience  j but  it  feems  fomewhat  difficult  to 
conceive  how  thefe  can  endow  the  rnrnd  with  a power  of  whofe 
operations  we  were  formerly  unconfcious.  Our  author  muff 
either  have  fame  fecret  meaning  of  hi$  own,  or  advance  doctrines 
altogether  incomprehenfible. 

According  ro  his  theory  thofe  who  have  not  enjoyed  certain  ad- 
vantages are  utterly  excluded  from  experiencing  the  plealures  of 
imagination.  The  unlettered  peafant  cannot  indeed  enjoy  them  in 
the  Tame  degree  of  refinement  with  the  man  of  taffe  3 yet  kill  jbe 
is  no  flrangeC  to  their  influence.  He  does  not  regard  the  fublime 
and  beautiful  obje&s  of  nature  with  an  eye  of  indifference  j and 
the  ftrains  of  the  fimple  bard  often  captivate  his  fancy. 

“ A(k  the  Twain 

“ That  journeys  homeward  from  a fummer  day’s 
Long  labour,  why,  forgetful  of  his  toil 
“ And  due  repofe,  he  loiters  to  behold 
44  The  fun-iliine  gleaming,  as  through  amber- clouds, 

“ O’er  all  the  weilern  Iky  ? Full  foon  I ween 
“ His  rude  exprellion  and  untutor’d  airs, 

“ llevond  the  power  of  language  will  unfold 
“ Tlie  form  of  beauty  fouling  at  his  heart  ” — Akenfule. 

Philofophers  have  told  us  that  in  our  dreams  imagination  is  the 
faculty  which  we  chiefly  exert.  If  this  is  actually  the  cafe,  dream- 
ing muff  like  wife  be  the  refult  of  acquired  habits,  aided  by  fa- 
vourable circuiiifiances. 
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taught  Ills  fcholafs  the  cuftomary  and  preferibAl  lefTofts 
of  mathematics,  but  infpiicd  them  with  a love  for  the 
fcience.  Imbued  with  the  general  principles  of  philo- 
fophy,  and  acquainted  with’  the  moll  Certain  and  expe- 
ditious roads  to  fcience,  his  -pvedifpofed  and  prepared 
mind,  with  little  difficulty,  maftered  any  of  its  particu- 
lar compartments.  Ilappy  in  the  talent  of  communi- 
cation, what  he  meant'  to  impart  he  conveyed  to  his 
hearers  with  eafe  and  effect  . 

At  this  time  there  fabfifted  a very  clofe  literary  in- 
timacy between  Mr.-  St'cwarpand  three  other  contempo- 
raries, Mr.  Robert  Thom fon,  who  has  been  already  men- 
tioned* Mr.  John  Scott,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Stewart.  The- 
two  laflj  though  by  fortune  dcRined  to  the  remote  and 
obfeure  Radons  of  country  clergymen  in  the  adjoin- 
ing counties  of  Perth  and  Fife,  were  not  unworthy  ai- 
fjciates  of  Meffrs.  Thomfon  and  Stewart.  Scott,  in 
brilliancy  of  fancy,  vigour  of  inventive  powers,  forci-? 
bl$  and  impreffive  eloquence,  equal  to  any  man  of  his 
age,  yet  too  defultory  for  connected  inveRigatiow,  and 
too  indolent  for  multifarious  detail,  more  rarely  con- 
vinced them  by  his  arguments  than  tranfported  them  by 
the  bi  illianpy  and  Rrength  of  his  imagery,^  or  aftonifh- 
ed  them  by  the  boldnefs  of  his  conceptions.  More  cor- 
ie5i  in  tafle,  more  accurate  and  extenlivc  in  erudition 
though  lefs  towering  in  genitrs,  Mr.  Thomas  Stewart 
contributed  a ref).  eel  able  fhare  of  information  and  en- 
tertainment to  the  juvenile  Rock.  This1  affojtmcnt  of 
varied  ability  Rimulated  and  excited  the  powers  of  Mr. 
Tugald.  About  this  time  he  became  acquainted  with 
another  literary  gentleman,  the  extent  of  whole  attain- 
ments, and  the  excellence  of  whole  productions  have 
always  entirely  depended  cn  his  own  choice  and  atttn- 
tiqyi.  Through  Mr.  John  Playfair,  Mr.  Dugald 
Stewart  and  Mi.  W.  Thomfon  became  known  to  each 

other. 
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other,  and  a friendly  intercourfe  has  fubfifted  between 
them  ever  fince.  Mr.  Stewart  has  a very  high  value  for 
the  judgment  of  Dr.  Thomfon,  and,  when  he  publifhed 
his  principal  work,  f nt  an  interleaved  copy  to  his 
old  acquaintance  William,  requeuing  not  only  a ge- 
neral and  philofophical  cri'ticifm,  but  minute  and  de- 
tailed annotations...  Dr.  Thomfon,  on  the  other  hand, 
regards  Mr.  Stewart  as  one  of  the  moR  profound  phi- 
lofophers  of  the  prefent  century. 

When  Mr,  Stewart  had  taught  the  mathematical  clafs 
for  about  feven  years,  he  was  afked  to  undertake  ti 
talk  more  congenial  to  his  own  predilections,  and  more 
conformable  to  his  early  and  favourite  Rudies.  Dr. 
Adam  FergulTon  having  been  invited  to  accompany  the 
Commiflioners  fent  after  the  capture  of  Burgoyne  to 
treat  with  America,  requeRed  Mr.  Stewart  to  teach  his 
clafs  till  his  return.  Mr.  Stewart  undertook  the'em- 
ployment,  and  performed  his  engagement  with  an  abi- 
lity and  reputation  worthy  of  the  chair  of  FergulTon. 
The  Dodlor  having  returned  from  America,  relumed 
his  inRru&ions,  and  continued  them  till  1784,  when  his 
age,  an'd  Rill  more  his  health,  induced  him  to  retire. 
Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  was 
now  foie  profelfor  of  mathematics.  The  profeffional 
emoluments  at  Edinburgh  arife  from  two  fources— the 
falary,  which  is  fixed,  and  the  fcholars,  the  number  ol 
whom  depends  chiefly  on  the  character  of  the  profelfor. 
In  Scotch  univerfities  it-  is  very,  ulual  for  elderly  incum- 
bents to  retire  from  bulinefs  on  the  appointment  of  a 
fucceffor.  On  thefe  occafions  the  new  teacher  is  gene- 
rally allowed  the  profits  of  the  clafs,  while  the  veteran 
mafter  retains  the  falary.  Mr.  Stewart  was  by  all  al- 
lowed tabe  thefitteR  man  for  fucceeding  Dr.  Ferguffon  ; 
and  Mr.  Playfair  for  fucceeding  Mr.  Stewart.  Had 
Mr.  Stewart,  however,  become  deputy  .profelfor  of 

moral 
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moral  philofbphy,  his  fituation  would  Jiave  been  lefs 
lucrative  than  as  foie  profefl.br  of  mathematics.  It  was 
thereiore  agreed  by  the  Town  Council,  patrons  of  the 
profcfl'orfhips,  that  Meffirs.  Fergafl’on  and  Stewart 
fhould  exc’  ange:  Mr.  Stewart  thus  became  foie  profef- 
for  of  moral  philofophy ; Mr.  Fer-guflon  emeritus  profef- 
for  of  mathematics,  with  Mr.  Playfair  for  his  ailing  de- 
puty, anti  eventual  fucceflbr.  To  Mr.  Playfair,  who 
before  'held  a country  living,  the  appointment  wTas  ad- 
vantageous ; and  befides,  the  fituation  was  much  better 
adapted  for  the  exertion  and  difplay  of  philofophical 
genius,  than  his  parfonage  in  a puritanical  diftridl,  far 
trom  fuch,  convcrfation  as  could  attract  a philofopher. 

In  his  plan  of  mathematical  tuition,  Mr.  Stewart 
flie wed  himfelf  not  merely  a mathematical  fcholar  nar- 
rowing his  views  to  the  mere  relations  of  quantity  and 
figure,  but  a philofopher.  He  confidered  his  fubjedf  as 
itfelf  a feience;  connected  with  other  fciences,  contain- 
ing a certain  clafs  of  evidence  requiring  fpecific  intel- 
lect ual  exertions;  forming  particular  intelleclual  habits.* 
Mr.  Stewart  was  now  extremely  intimate  with  the  learn- 
ed and  profound  Dr.  Reid,  whofe  talents  and  efforts 
have  made  fo  great  additions  to  our  knowdedge  of  the 
human  mind.  With  that  venerable  fage,  Dr.  James 
Gregory  and  Mr.  St  wart  p ailed  a great  portion  of  their 
time,  and  it  would  appear,  in  dife tiffing  thofe  fubjecls, 
his  treatife  on  which  Dr.  Reid'  afterwards  publifhed  as 
Effays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  ef  Man . This  work  its 
author  dedicated  to  thefe  two  young  friends,  and  ac- 
knowledged that  he  was  much  indebted  to  their  obfer- 
vations.  “ If,”  fay  she,  C£  tl.efe  Eliays  have  any  merit, 

you 

* Mr.  Srcuart  is  far  from  conreiving  that  a peculiar  kind  of 
genius  is  r equip  re  for  lure  ceding  in  mathematics.  He  thinks  that 
any  urdcrftgr dug,  neither  fupid  nor  feeble,  may,  by  dole  at- 
tention and  judicious  exertion,  become  a mathematical  fcholar. 
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f<  you  have  a confiderable  fhare  in  it, having  not  only  en- 
.«.*  coiiraged  me  to  hope  that  they  may  be  ufelui,  but 
<c  favoured  me  with  your  obfervations  on  every  part 
« of  them?  both  before  they  were  fent  to  the  prefs  and 
((  while  they  were  under  it.” 

Dr.  Reid’s  objed^  in  the  Work  in  queflion  is  to  apply 
to  the  operations  of  the  human  mind  experiment  and 
indu&ion?  which,  in  two  centuries  had  produced  fo 
wonderful  accefficns  to  physical  knowledge ; todifregard 
hypothefes  and  to  difcourage  analogical  reafoning  as  the 
means  of  truth ; and  to  confine  the  pneumatologift's 
Audies  to  mental  phenomena,  their  general  laws  as  de- 
duced by  *obfervatipn,  and  the  application  of  thofe 
laws.  Much  as  had  before  been  written  concerning  the 
human  mind,  our  knowledge  of  that  fubjeCt  was  Aill 
fo  imperfect,  as  to  require  a much  greater  portion  of 
analytical  invehigation  for  the  eilablifhment  ol  facts 
and  principles  than  of  fynthetical  deductions  from  efta- 
blifhed  laws.  Dr.  Reid’s  production  may  be  Ayled  the 
anatomy  of  intellect. 

Mr.  Stewart  having  devoted  much  of  his  time  ami 
Audy  tp  the  confideration  of  thefie  important  though  ab- 
Arufe  fubjeCts,  compofed  a work  on  the  <c  Elements  o* 
the  Philofophy  of  the  Human  Mind. ? Prefatory  tp  the 
work  itfelf  there  is  an  introductory  difeourfe  on  the 
nature  and  objeCts  of  the  philofophy  of  the  human  m’nd, 
and  on  the  utility  of  that  philofophy  when  attained. 
Dr.  Reid  having  by  inveftigation  made  fp  great  progreis 
in  the  Audy  ot  the  human  intelleCl?  Mr.  Stewart  found 
it  in  fo  advanced  a Aate  as  not  to  require  analyiis  exclu- 
fi vely,  but  alfo  to  admit  of  a confiderabie  portion  oi 
deduction  and  application.  Mr.  Stewart’s  plan  con- 
taining analyiis  in  a certain  degree,  alfo  includes  exhi  - 
bition  of  the  principles*  in  action  ; he  not  only  unfolds 
the  fp  rings  of  thought  and  fentiment,  but  fliews-  their 
operation  in  aClive  purfuits.  Some  critics  having  read 

, this 
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this  work  Superficially,  conceived  that  it  was  chi?fiy  a 
comment  upon  Reid  ; but  that  is  by  no  means  an  ade- 
quate or  complete  view  of  the  work.  In  the  analytical 
part  he  is  frequently  fubfidiary,  to  his  illuftiious  predecef- 
for,  but  though  generally  an  approver  is  by  no  means 
a repeater  of  Reid’s  dodlrines.  The  rcfult  of  his  inves- 
tigations is  a great  portion  of  original  difeovery ; espe- 
cially on  the  fubjedis  of  conception,  and  abflra61ion. 
After  analyfing  abftra&ion,  the  affociation  of  ideas,  me- 
mory, and  imagination,  the  work,  with  very  great  abi- 
lity, profound  refearch,  and  moft  extenfive  range  of 
knowledge,  demonftrates  the  effecls  which  different  ex- 
ercifes  and  habits  of  thofe  faculties  produce  on  human 
chara&ers,  and  the  Specific  purpofes  to  which  the  facul- 
ties are  Severally  fubfenvient.  In  the  chapter  upon  ab- 
ftraclion,  after  having  expounded  the  differences  arifmg 
in  general  Study  fi>r  general  pradlice,  from  different  ha- 
bits of  abftraclion  and  generalization,  a fedlion  devoted 
to  the  ufe  and  abufe  of  general  principles  in  politics,  very 
thoroughly  explains  the  philofophy  of  government,  and 
displays  a moft  profound  acquaintance  with  the  princi- 
.pies  and  progrefs  of  political  eftablifhments.  On  this 
fubjecl,  however,  the  benevolence  of  his  heart  leads  him 
to  favour  a theory  unsupported  by  experience,  farther 
than  is  confiftent  with  his  ufual  rejection  of  by  pot  he  fis 
as  a guide  to  truth.  The  fyftem  of  Turgot  and  Con- 
dorcet,  formed  upon  a fi&ion  of  the  imagination,  that 
man  is  a perfeclible  being,  prefenting  human  nature  in  a 
very  deferable  view,  by  impreffing  philanthropic  hearts, 
has  Sometimes  impofed  through  their  affedfions  on  very 
acute  and  powerful  underftandings.  Mr.  Stewart,  in 
the  fed!  ion  in  queftion,  evidently  conceives  that 
greater  acceffions  may  be  made  to  the  perfection  and 
happinefs  of  the  human  character  than  we  have  from 
fact  or  experience  any  data  forconcluding.  For  the 
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adoption  of  this  opinion  we  might  perhaps  fmd  thccaufe 
in  the  feeling,  tafte,  and  imagination  of  the  author,  rather 
than  in  the  habits  of  invcftigation,  die  exte.nfive  and 
profound  knowledge,  and  the  ratiocinative  talents  which 
he  poflfefles  in  fo  tranfcendant  a degree.  Though  not 
inimical  to  the  economical  fyfiem,  he  admits  that,  in  the 
prefen t circumflances  of  fociety,  an  attempt  to  reduce  it 
to  prac  ice  would  be  extremely  abfurd.  In  th,ii 
fe6lion,  the  moft  extenfively  important  of  the  wok, 
he  exhibits,  in  a very  clear  and  fh iking  light,  the  in- 
telle&ual  difference  that  will  lead  to  hafly  political  in- 
novation, and  that  will  lead  to  a vigilant  attention  to 
the  a6lual  hate  of  fociety,  and  the  whole  .circumflances 
of  the  cafe  before  it  ventures  on  projcfls  of  reform. 

“ Political  philofopby,”  be  obferves,  “ by  extending  our 
*l  views  to  the  whole  plan  of  civil  fociety,  and  diewing  us  the 
“ mutual  relations  and  dependencies  of  its  molt  diilant  parts, 
u cannot  fail  to  check  that  indiferiminate  zeal  againit  eftabliflied 
“ inftiturions,  which  arifes  from  partial  views  of  the  focial  fyf- 
“ tern,  as  well  as  to  produce  a certain  degree  of  fcepticifm  with 
“ refpedt  to  every  change,  the  fuccefs  of  which  is  not  infured 
*f  by  the  prevailing  ideas  and  manners  of  the  age.  Sanguine 
“ and  inconfiderate  projects  of  reformation  are  frequently  the 
“ offspring  of  clear  gnd  argumentative  and  fyliematical  under- 
“ ftandin?* ; but  rarely  of  comprehenlive  minds.  For  checking 
“ them,  indeed,  nothing  is  fo  effe&ual  as  a general  furvey  of 

the  complicated  Uruftufe  of  fociety.v 

Thefe  tvvo  claffes  of  character,  often  as  they  have 
been  oblerved  in  individuals,  had  never  before  been  ge- 
neralized. Their  -juftnefs,  we- fee  in  their  extenlive  and 
appropriate  applicability  ; on  the  one  hand  to  theoreti- 
cal feiolids,  fuch  as  the  recent  votaries  of  political 
change;  and  on  the  other,  fuch  wife  philofophers  as 
as  Aridotle,  Polybius,  Cicero,  and  Bacon.  The  firfl 
fet  fee  objedls  in  partial  and  detached  lights;  the  fecond 
comprehend  them  in  all  their  connexions  and  combina- 
tions. After  analyfing  the  affociatiCn  of  our  ideas,  he 
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illuftrates  Lis  doctrines  from  the  phenomena  of  wit, 
rhyme,  of  poetical  fancy,  of  invention  in  the  arts  and 
fciences,  on  our  fpeculative  concluhons,  our  judgment 
in  matters  of  tafte,  and  our  moral  preceptions,  fenti- 
ments,  and  principles.  In  treating  of  memory  he  is  pe- 
culiarly inftru&ive  concerning  the  means  of  cultivating 
and  improving  that  faculty.  The  chapter  upon  ima- 
gination, equally  deep  in  analyfis  and  deduction,  is  pe- 
culiarly pleafir.g  in  his  illuffration. 

The  cf  Elements  of  the  Philofophy  of  the  Human  Mind ,J 
will  tranfmit  the  author  to  pofterity  as  a man  who 
united  moft  profound  metaph)dical  geniils  with  elegance 
and  tafte ; whofe  learning  with  the  whole  circle  of  phi- 
lofophy included  agreeable  and  light  literature ; who 
knew  the  human  underftanding  and  affections  in  their 
anatomy  and  their  a6tive  force  ; who  comprehended 
the  human  chara&er  in  its  general  nature  and  operations, 
as  modified  by  different  circumflances,  and  exhibited  in 
the  exifling  manners  of  modern  fociety. 

The  author  has  fmce  written  feveral  works  which  do 
juftice  to  the  high  character  he  had  attained.  The  moll 
eminent  of  thefe  is  his  cc  Life  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith,"  one 
of  the  bed  fpecimens  of  philofophical  biography 
to  be  met  with  in  any  language.  He  is  at  prd'ent  en- 
gaged in  preparing  for  the  prefs  a life  of  Dr.  Robert- 
fon.  The  very  high  character  of  Mr.  Stewart  brings 
to  the  Univerfity  ot  Edinburgh  many  ftudents  of  rank 
from  England,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  in- 
firudions.  He  has  converted  with  men  as  well  as  with 
books,  and  mixed  with  general  fociety ; fo  that  he  pof~ 
ieifes  the  manners  of  a gentleman  as  well  as  the  fcience 
and  genius  of  a fcholar  and  a philofopher.  In  compa- 
ny he  is  very  modefl  and  unaifuming.  You  mud  fee 
that  he  is  an  extraordinary  man,  but  he  takes  no  pains 
to  fhew  his  fuperiority.  He  is  not  copious  in  common- 
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place  details  of  palling  occurrences;  and  to  a fuperficiai 
obferver,  in  a large  and  mixed  company,  would  ap- 
pear to  aef  an  underpart  to  the  utterers  of  mere  recoi- 
Ie6Hons,  or  repeaters  of  hacknied,  fentiments  and  opi- 
nions. Mr.  Stewart  is  extremely  amiable  in  private  life. 
Among  his' pupils  he  is  a liberal  and  diflinguifhing  pa- 
tron of  indigent  merit.  Of  Scotch  literary  men  of  the 
prefcnt  age,  as  of  thofe  refiding  in  England,  the  fir  ft 
rank  is  generally  allowed  to  Mr.  Mackintosh ; fo  of 
thofe  reading  in  Scotland  the  firfi  rank  is  allowed  to 
Mr.  Stewart.* 


PR.  HUGH  BLAIR. 

THE  lives  of  literary  men  feldom  abound  with  pro- 
minent features  fufficient  to  arreft  the  attention : their 
biography  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  number  and  objects 
of  their  works;  neverthelefs  the  juflly  acquired  celebri- 
ty of  Dr.  Blair  renders  an  account  of  his  life  a great 
defuleratum  to  the  literary  world. 

Dr.  Hugh  Blair  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  in  April, 
1*7 18,  at,  his  father’s  houfe,  who  was  a prefbyterian 
clergyman,  of  worth  and  reputation.  Their  more  re- 
mote defcent  was  trom  the  ancient  family  of  Blair,  of 
Blair y one  of  the  moil  refpeclable  in  Scotland  of  thofe 
which  are  called  gentlemen / familiesy  that  is,  families 
which  are  noble , though  inferior  to  the  dignity  of 
the  peerage . Of  this  family  his  father  Was  a younger 
bi  oilier. 

He  was  completely  and  regularly  educated  at  the 
Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  his  degree  of 
M.  A.  and  entered  into  orders  in  the  year  1742.  The 

medical 
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medical  fcicnces*  even  before  that  period,  had  begun  to 
be  taught  in  that  illuftrious  fchool  with  eminent  ability 
and  fuccefs.  Pure  and  mixed  mathematics  were  then 
recommended  to  flu  dents  by  jthe  genius  and  fcientific 
ardour  of  Maclauren,  the  friend  of  Newton,  and  the 
bed  interpreter  of  the  Newtonian  philofophy.  Logic, 
ethics,  the  principles  of  claflical  and  elegant  literature, 
as  well  as  theology,  -were,  perhaps,  explained  with 
inferior  ability  and  reputation.  But  all  thefe  lafl  men- 
tioned branches  of  knowledge  had  been  already  ill  unra- 
ted by  great  writers  in  the  Englifh  language,  whole 
works  were  admired  and  fondly  fludied  by  every 
ingenious  fcholar  among  the  Scots.  This  was,  indeed, 
the  very  aera  at  which  the  Scots  in  general  firft  began  to 
difeard  their  own  dialed!  from  all  their  more  elaborate 
compofitions,  and  to  afpire  to  write  folely  in  pure  and 
claffical  Englifh.  Arbuthnot,  Thomfon,  Mallet,  and 
Several  other  natives  of  Scotland,  whom  the  fortune  of 
life  carried  to  fix  their  refidence  in  England,  had  dif- 
tinguifhed  themfelves  in  the  very  foremoft  ranks  of  En- 
gliffo  literature:  and  all  the  ffudious  youth  of  Scotland 
were  eagerly  fixing  their  eyes  on  thefe  great  examples. 
End  afpiring  to  emulate  their  fame.  David  Hume,  the 
fciftorian,  and  Henry  Home,  Lord  Kaimes,  publifhed, 
about  this  time,  their  earliefl  works.  It  was  at  this 
sera,  too,  that  the  Latin  language  began  to  give  place 
*o  the  ufe  of  the  Englifh,  in  the  academical  preleftions , 
and  in  the  mutual  converfe  between  the  proieffors  and 
their  pupils,  at  all  the  Scottifli  Uiilverfities. 

. Blair,  as  was  related  by  an  old-  fellow- ft udent  of  his, 
who  is  ft  nee  dead,  did  not  particularly  diftinguifh  him- 
le’f  during  the  firfl  years  of  his  refidence  in  the  Uni- 
verfity  by  any  uncommon  literary  enthufiafm,  or  fingu- 
larly  intenfe  application.  But  foon  after  he  had  en- 
tered upon  the  fludy  of  theology,  his  genius  began  dif* 
tin illy  to  unfold  itfelf,  and  to  aflame  that  peculiar  bias/ 
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tinder  which  it  wras  to  a&  in  its  future  exertions.  His 
firft;  exercife  in  theology  difplayed  an  elegance  of  com-  # 
pofition  and  a^juftnefs  of  tafte  and  fentiment  which  cxr 
cited  the  emulation  of  the  moll  eminent  among  his 
fellow  ftudents.  Succefs  inflamed  that  enthufiafm.  In 
the  farther  progrefs  of  hi3  flu  dies,  the  correelnefs  of 
his  judgment,  the  refinement  of  his  tafte,  the  vivacity 
of  his  fancy,  and  the  general  elegance  of  his  genius, 
became  continually  more  confpicuous. 

At  the  time  when  he  was  licenced  as  a preacher  of 
the  prefbyterian  church  of  Scotland,  even  the  firft 
difeourfes  which  he  delivered  in  public  from  the  pulpit, 
were  at  once  reckoned  to  excel  almoft  every  thing 
of  the  fame  kind  that  had  been  hitherto  heard  in 
Scotland. 

It  muft  indeed  be  owned  that,  until  Blair  and  fome 
of  his  contemporaries  arofc,  the  ftyle  of  preaching 
which  was  moft  prevalent  in  the  Scottifh  pulpits,  did 
not  very  widely  differ  from  that  of  the  famous  Friar 
Gerund . 

It  was  common  for  the  Scottifh  clergy  to  value 
themfelves  upon  the  length,  the  loudnefs,  the  extem- 
porary effufion,  the  mingled  myfticifm  and  vulgarity, 
the  chanting  recitation  of  their  fermons,  much  more 
than  upon  any  of  thofe  qualities  whieh  can  alone 
gain  the  approbation  of  rational  piety  and  true  tafte. 
The  congregations  to  which  thofe  fermons  were  ad- 
dreffed  agreed  in  the  eftimation  of  their  merits.  A 
confiderable  fhare  of  fortitude  and  manlinefs  of  mind 
that  could  fcorn  injudicious  cenfure  or  applaufe,  was 
therefore  requihte  in  the  young  preacher  who  afpired 
to  diftinguifh  himfelf  by  a more  legitimate  excellence. 
There  was  manly  virtue,  no  lefs  than  tafte  and  ge- 
nius, in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Blair.  He  quickly  found 
ibis  reward  in  the  approbation  of  all  the  beft  judges 
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of  pulpit  eloquence.  He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
rifing  literary  ornaments  of  his  country ; and,  in  the 
year  1742,  was  prefented  to  the  rural  benefice  of  Col- 
lege, in  the  county  of  Fife. 

The  ardour  with  which  many  of  theScottifh  clergy 
applied  to  ftudy  in  their  earlier  years  is  entirely  relaxed 
as  foon  as  they  obtain  a living  in  the  church.  Blair’s 
fuccefsful  promotion  augmented  his  diligence,  and 
enlivened  his  defire  to  arife  to  more  eminent  diflinc- 
tion  by  the  culture  of  pulpit-eloquence  and  polite  li- 
terature. About  this  time  he  renewed  and  made  more 
intimately  familiar  his  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and 
Roman  clafficss,  read,  with  the  care  of  emulation, 
the  moll  eloquent  fermons  of  the  divines  of  France 
and  England,  and  endeavoured  anxioufly  to  furnifh 
Iiimfelf  with  a rich  (lore  of  genuine  Englifh  phrafe- 
ology,  by  the  diligent  perufals  of  the  writings  of  the 
claflical  Atterbury,  Swift  and  Bolingbrokc.  But  of  all 
the  helps  to  excellence  which  he  now  cultivated,  it  is 
probable  that  the  mofl  ufeful  was  his  confining  himfelf 
jigorcufly  to  do  upon  all  occallons  of  compofition 
and  of  preaching,  his  beft ; never  to  fuffer  floth,  a pre- 
fumptuous  confidence  in  his  talents,  nor  fcorn  for  thofe 
before  whom  he  was  to  make  an  effo  t,  to  betray  him 
into  negligence.  This  honeft  and  manly  care  foon  be- 
came, with  him,  a fixed  and  predominant  habit : and 
to  it,  more  perhaps  than  to  any  thing  elfc,  is  to  be 
attributed  the  greatnefs  of  his  fubfequen-t  fuccefs. 

From  Colleffie  he  was  in  a fhort  time  tranflated  to 
be  minifter  of  Cannongate,  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 
From  Cannongate  he  was  afterwards  tranflated  fuccef- 
fively  to  thofe  other  ecclefiaftical  charges  in  the  city, 
which  were  accounted  more  eafy,  more  honourable,  or 
of  higher  emolument,  till  in  the  year  1758,  he  was 
appointed  firft  minifier  of  that  which  is  /called  the  high 
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church-,  the  mod  refpe61able  olerical  fifuation  in  the 
kingdom. 

About  this  time  he  received  the  compliment  of  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  from  the  Univerfity  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
the  oldeft  Univerfity  in  Scotland  ; and  in  the  year 
1761  he  was  created  a ProfeiTgr  in  the  Univerfity, 
and  began  to  read  almoft  the  firft  courfe- af  Leflures  upon 
the  Principles  of  Literary  Compoft ion,  which  were  delivered 
in  Scotland.  Only  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  had  read  to  a refpec- 
table  audience  a feries  of  difcourfes  not  very  diffimilar 
to  thofe  of  Blair  upon  Rhetoric  and  elegant  Literature , 
Smith  had  difcontinued  the  profecution  of  this  under- 
taking, and  had  been  appointed  to  the  profefforfhip  of 
moral  plhlofophy  in  the  Univerfity  of  Glafgow,  before 
Blair  had  begun  to  read  his  Leflures  on  Rhetoric  and 
Relies  Lettres  in  Edinburgh.  Blair’s  undertaking  was 
patronifed  as  it  deferved,  by  all  thofe  perfons  in  Edin- 
burgh who  were  the  moft  eminent  for  fcience,  Bate, 
and  high  rank. 

The  celebrated  Hemy  Home,  Lord  Kaimes,  and 
David  Hume,  the  hiftorian,  werp  'among  the  moft 
zealous  of  thofe  who  laboured1  to  promote  the  lec- 
turer’s fuccefs.  His  Majefty  was  foon  after  induced 
to  endow  a profefforfhip  of  rhetoric  and  belles  lettres 
in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  nominate 
Blair  the  firft  prpfefTor.  The  number  of  the  ft u dent 3 
who  reforted  io  hear  his  lectures  continually  encreafed. 
His  clafs-room  was  ufually  crouded  '•  and  it  was  uni- 
verfally  allowed  that  no  courfe  of  lectures  delivered  in 
the  Univerfity  could  be  more  beneficial  to  the  hearers. 

He  fipm  this  time  continued,  agreeably  to  the  ge- 
neral pra£lice  of  the  Univerfity,  to  deliver  thefri 
every  winter,  for  above  twenty  years,  till,  for  the  rea- 
ligns 
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fons  given  in  the  Preface  to  his  printed  Leclures,  he 
chofe  to  refign,  and  became  Profejfor  emeritus  * 

While  he  continued  to  difcharge  the  duties  of  one 
of  the  minilters  of  the  city,  and  profeflbr  of  rhetoric 
and  belles  lettres  in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  he 
was  at  length  encouraged  to  court  the  fuffrages  of 
the  Britifh  Public,  in  the  characler  of  an  author. 
II  is  firft  publication  was  fC  A Critical  Dijfertation  on 
i(  the  Poems  of  OJJianP  Thefe  poems  are  fragments 
of  ballads  in  the  Scoto  Celtic  language,  and  of  uncer- 
tain antiquity.  It  is  now  generally  believed,  that 
Macpherfon,  the  tranflator  and  publifher  of  thefe 
Fragments,  muff  have  altered  them,  in  his  publica- 
tion, with  a very  improper  and  unfaithful  licence, 
which  leaves  it  almoff  impoflible  to  diftinguifh  what 
parts  of  his  translation  are  genuine>  and  what  parts 
forged  by  the  pretended  tranllator.  But  whatever 
might  have  been  done,  Blair  engaged  himfelf  in  the 
controverfy,  and  became  the  avowed  champion  of 
Macpherfon.  Blair’s  differtation  limply  illuhrates 
beauties  in  thefe  poems,  of  which  the  exiflencc  was 
never  queftioned,  but  of  which  the  nature  was  never 
more  happily  explained.  This  Differtation  on  the  Poems 
of  Olfian  is  perhaps,  the  fmeft  critical  compolition  in 
the  Englifh  language.  It  combines  the  preciilori 
and  acutenels  of  Arillotle  with  the  eloquence  of 
Longinus.  No  critic  was  ever  more  remarkable  than 
Dr.  Biair  in  this  Ellay,  the  great  fublime  which  he 

draws. 

* Anijng  many  diftingui fired  performs  who  failed  not  to  attend 
Dr.  Blair’s  lectures  on  rhetoric,  was  the  Prince  d’Afchoff,  of 
Rufiia,  Ion  to  that  ladv  whofe  name  makes  a diilinguilhed  figure 
in  the  hiflory  of  thofe  intrigues,  which  placed  the  late  Emprefs 
Cat  harine  on  the  Ruffian  throne.  This- young  nobleman,  with 
his  mother,  the  princefs  d’Afchoff,  refided  fome  time  at  Edin- 
burgh, while  the  Prince  went  through  a courfe  of  lludy  in  the 
Univerfity.  Dr.  Blair’s  polkenefs  made  him  duly  attentive  to 
thefe  illuftriohs  llrangers. 
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draws.  It  has  pafiTed  through  many  editions,  and  is 
now  ufually  prefixed  to  the  Poems  of  Offian. 

In  the  year  1777,  lie  pubiifhed  a volume  of  fer- 
mons,  univerfally  admired  as  they  were  delivered  from 
the  puipit.  His  fermons  had  already  become  the  ob- 
jects of  very  general  imitation  among  the  younger 
clergy  of  the  Scottifh  church.  In  combination  with 
his  leclures,  they  had  begun  to  accomplifh  a general 
change  in  the  character  of  the  pulpit-eloquence  of 
Scotland. 

Blair  lent  the  manufcript  to  a celebrated  Bbok- 
feller  of  London  (Mr,  Strahan)  who,  after  keeping  it 
fome  time,  wrote  a letter  to  him,  difcouraging  the 
publication.  This  is  one  of  the  many  indances  of 
the  unpropitious  date  of  the  mod  fuecefsful  books 
that  have  appeared.  Mr.  Strahan  by  fome  accident 
lent  one  of  the  fermons  to  Dr.  Johnfon  for  his  opi- 
nion, and,  after  his  unfavourable  letter  to  Dr.  Biair 
had  been  fent  off,  he  received  a note  from  Johnfon, 
of  which  -the  following  is  a paragraph  : 

<c  I have  read  over  Dr.  Blair  s firfi  fermon , with 
“ more  than  approbation ; to  fay  it  is  good  is  to  fay  too 
“ little:' 

Very  foon  after  this  time  Mr.  Strahan  had  a con- 
verfation  with  Dr.  Johnfon  concerning  them,  and 
then  he  very  candidly  wrote  to  Dr.  Biair,  enclofmg 
Dr.  Johnfon’s  note,  and  agreeing  to  pur  chafe  the 
volume,  for  which  he  and  Mr.  Cadell  gave  fifty 
pounds.  The  fale  was  fo  rapid  and  ex  tend  ve,  and 
the  approbation  of  the  Public  fo  high,  as  more  than  • 
to  gratify  the  Bookfellers  warmed  hopes  of  profit 
from  it  : to  their  honour  be  it  recorded,  they  made 
Dr.  Blair  a p refen t of  fiity  pounds  fome  time  after  its 
publication. 
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The  public  in  general  no  fooner  faw  thefe  fermons 
in  print,  than  they  were  all  of  the  fame  mind  as  Dr. 
Johnfon  in  regard  to  their  merit.  Her  Majcfty 
having  heard  one  of  Dr.  Blairs  Sermons  read  to  her 
by  the  late  excellent  Eafl  of  Mansfield,  the  great 
patron  of  Scottifh  genius,  was  pleafed  to  fettle  on 
the  author  a penfion.  of  200I,  fieri ing  per  annum. 
At  the  time  when  he  refired  from  the  difeharge  of 
the  public  duty  of  le&urer  in  the  Univerfity  of  Edin- 
burgh, an  adition  of  100L  a year  was  added  to  his 
penfion. 

The  firft  edition  was  quickly  fold.  It  became 
fafhionable  with  all  ranks,  with  both  fexes,  even  with 
thofe  who  fc archly  read  any  other  books  on  the  fub- 
je£l  of  morally  and  religion,  to  read,  with  real  or 
affe&ed  eagtfrnefs,  the  Sermons  of  Blair . New  edi- 
tions were  rapidly  multiplied.  The  Clergy  of  the 
Church  , of  England  were  induced,  in  many  inflan ces,, 
to  read  thefe  difeourfes  to  their  congregations  from 
the  pulpit,  fnflead  of  new  compofmons  of  their  own. 
Such  fuccefs  made  the  Bookfellers  folicit,  with  great 
eagernefs,  other  fermons  from  Blair  for  publication. 
In  compliance  with  thefe  folicitations,  and  with  the 
general  voice  of  all  that  was  rcfpedtable  .in  public 
opinion,  Dr.  Blair  publifhed  a fecond  volume,  for 
which  he  received  200I.  copy-money.  Since  that  time 
the  whole  fum  for  both  thefe  volumes  vyas  made  up 
500I. 

When  he  propofed  a third  volume  of  fermons,  the 
Bookfellers  at  once  offered  him  600I.  for  the  copy- 
right of  that  fingle  volume.  It  is  alfo  confidently 
reported,  that  for  the  fourth  volume  he„reccived  2009I. 
fleriing.  Thefe  volumes  have  had  an  aftonifiaing  fuc- 
cefs,  not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but  all  over  Europe. 

There 
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There  have  been  frequency  furreptitious  editions  re- 
printed, in  their  original  language,  in  both  Ireland 
and  America.  In  the  French  language  there  are  lwq 
editions  of  them  ; one  in  the  Dutch  ; one  in  the  German, 
by  Mi*.  Sacli,  Chaplain  to  the  King  of  Pruflia,*  one 
in  the  Sclavonich,  or'  Hungarian  : and  there  i!  at  this 
timd  a trartflation  iri  conudcrable  forwardnefs  in  the 
Italian. 

About  the  year  1783,  Dr<  Blair,  who  was  then  con-, 
fiderably  advanced  in  years,  w*a9,  at  his  own  defirc* 
as  before  Hated,  permitted  to  retire  from  the  exer- 
clfe  of  his  duties  as  ProfelFor  of  rhetoric  and  belles 
lettres,  but  his  falary  was  continued  for  life.  Upon 
this  event  he  began  to  revife  and  prepare  his  Lee- 
turesfor  publication  from  the  plrefs^  as  feveral  imper- 
fe6l  copies  of  them,  compofed  chiefly  of  notes  taken 
by  ftudrrtts  who  heard  them  read,,  were  circulated  p 
and,  to  prevent  their  being  lent  into  the  world  in  an 
impcTfe6f  or  erroneous  form,  he  was  induced  to  pub- 
lifh  them. 

Cf  In  compofing  them,”  he  fays,  <c  as  a public  pro- 
<c  fellbr,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  communicate  to 
<c  liis  pupils,  not  only  original,  but  ufeful  matter.’* 
The  world  received  them  with  the  fame  eager  curi- 
ofity  and  approbation  with  which  they  had  been  heard 
in  his  cLafs-room*  It  was  umveifally  confefled  that 
no  language,  ancient  or  modern,  pofieffed  among  the 
Pores  of  its  literature,  a fyftem  of  critical  rules  and 
of  principles  for  the  formation  and  the  dire6Hon  of 

1800. — 1801.  R tafte, 
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* Dr.  Blair’s  writings  have  been  no  where  more  highly  admired 
than  among  the  Germans.  The  late  amiable  Dr.  Zimmerman, 
whofe  fine  work  upon  S&limde  is  uni  ver  fall  y known  and  admired, 
bellows  the  moft  impaflianed  praife  upon  the  effufions  of  the  ge- 
nius of  Blair,  and  quotes  his  works  as  models  of  the  moll  per- 
fect literary  excellence. 
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tafte,  at  once'  fo  judicious,  fo  comprehenfivd,  and  fry 
fatiltlefsly  'elegant.  Theft  Le  61  arcs  weie  foon  trani- 
lated,' like  Dr,  .Blair’s  other  works,  into  feveral  other 
European  languages/-  and  ..re primed  in  America  and 
IVeland,  as  well  -as  in  Britain.  They  have  pafied 
through  fitf  fucceffive  editions'  in  the  hands  of  the 
Original*  publifeers;  They  have  been  . abridged  and 
extracted  into  a number  of  compilations,  po-ficfkng 
do  other  me  fits,  of  fuch  tiftlify  afc*  that  which  hr  de- 
prived from  them,  Nxy  work  has -been  hitherto  pro- 
duced in  Eriglifh  to  faperfede  or  rival  them.  Tliey 
difplayTomctimcs  originality,  always  jtihnels  of  thought, 
without-  being  deformed  by  any  exccfs  of  ornament. 
They  are  •■written-  in  the  ' nioft  O-Vnate  -fly  Is  that  the 
Sr  da  flic  "fpeV;ies:  ot  c ompofuion'  can  • legirimat'ely  employ. 
There  is  no;  other  book  which  will  afford  a more 
eomprehenfive  view  to  perfons  who  are , ftudying  to 
coftefl  a BhJ’ t aft e>~  or  to  fotni  a good  one  for  the  beauties 
-of  - tbmpofifkur  or  public  fpeaking,  Pr.  Blair  re- 
ceived for  the  copy-right  from  Mr.*  Cadeii  1500I. 
ficMng.-  ' • ; : j 

In  Pr.  ' Blair  publi'l  cd  <£  The  Compaffionats 

<c  Beneficence  cf  the  Deity  S'  *a  Sermon  preached  before 
die  Society  rnftkuted  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Clergy  of  the  efiablifhed  Church  of  Scotland,  price 
is.;  Od.  but  fince  prefixed  to  the  fourth  volume  of  his 
Sermons.-  TTiis  elegant  difcfotirCe  appeared  with  the 
peculiar  advantage  61  a*  flroiig  prepoil’efh'on  in  favour 
of  the  writer.  It  was  expelled,  as  coming  from  Pr. 
Blab  on  fo- in  m re  fling  an  occafion,  to  be  an  excellent 
, difeonrfe  . not  has  the  public  been  disappointed.  The 
;reprefentat:om  here  gi  ven  of  the  chara&er  of  the  Al- 
mighty, as  the  friend  of  the  diftrehed,-  is  very  impref- 
kve  ; and  tin’efjuiydcal  recommendation  is  beflowed  cn 
it  when  it  is  pronounced,  that  this  fermon,  inflead  of 

diminilhing. 
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d'rninifliing,  will  add  additional  luftre  to  the  author's 
merit  asran  author  of  fermons. 

Dr.- Blair’s  character  as  a man  is  not  at  all  inferior 
to  the  eminence  of  his  merits  as  an  author.  He  has 
extended  his  ftudies  beyond  the  provinces  of  theology 
and  tajle . The  fciences  which  refpecl  material  nature, 
have  fha^Vd  his  attention/  with  thofe  which  are  deno- 
minated in  general  the  moral  Jcienca . He  has  collected 
one  of  the  beft  libraries,  in  which  are  the  beft  books 
011  every  different  branch  of  human  knowledge.  In 
con  variation,  he  is  lively,  agreeable,  iriftrucStive,  manly, 
yet,  unaffiimihg.  His  manners  are  polifhed  arid  cour- 
teous; his  temper  fs  gentle,  and  his  fpirit  beneficent  and 
humane.  He  has  lived  in  the  fitft  circles  of  fo- 
ciety,  aticf  enjoyed  their  unbounded  kindnefs  and  ve- 
neration. He  has  at  no  time  itf  the  ccutfe  of  his 
life  acted  the  paCrt  of  a turbulent,  intriguing  ecciefiaftic. 
All  the  preferments  and  emoluments  which  he  has 
Obtained',  have  been  the  rewards  of  his  virtues  and  his 
literary  attainments  along y not  the  prize  of  ambition  or 
6f  intrigue. 

For  fome  years  ptrft  he  has,  On  account  of  his 
great  age,  been  accuftomed  to  preach  lefs  frequently  i 
and  whenever  it  was  previouily  known  in  the  city; 
that  he  was  to  appear  in  the  pulpit,  the  church  has 
been  always  crowded  with  eager  hearers* 

Kaim-es,  Smith,  Hume,  Robertfon,  Bofwell,  Ferguf- 
fon,  were  among  his  literary  Contemporaries,  and  arc  en- 
rolled in  the  long  lift  of  liis  friends  and  admirers:  He* 

has  ever  been  zealoufiy  ready  to  patronize  in  others 
thofe  talents,  that  tafte  arid  learning  which  have  raffed' 
flimfelf  to  eminence.  Dr.  Robertfon  communicated  all 
his  manuferipts  to  his  friend  Blair,  before  lie  fent  them  to 
the  prefs.  When  he  had  obtained  Blair’s  judgment  and 
corre&ions,  but  not  till  then,  he  accounted  himfelf feewe 
againft  criticifm,  on  the  lidc  of  arrangement,  figures, 
ftyle,  and  general  fentiment.  Indeed,  no  man  of  what- 
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ever  literarv  eminence  in  Scotland*  having  accefs  to 
Blair,  has  lately  ventured  to’  publifh  any  thing  without 
obtaining  his  judgment.  The  late’ celebrated  Mr.  Bruce,- 
of  Kinnaml,  the  djfcoverer  of  the  Kile*  afked  and  ob- 
tained Dr.  Blairs  opinion  concerning  the  ^Iterations  and 
corre&ipns  renuifue  to  be  made  in  a fecond  edition  of  his 
Travels,  which  he  was  then  preparing  for  the  p.refs.  Mr. 
Bruce’s  fudden  death,  fo on  after,- prevented  this  edition 
from  appearing. 

Dr.  Blair  and  Dr.  Robert  fan  lived  in  habits  of  great 
literary  intimacy,-  and,  perhaps,  none  ever  performed 
more  fer vices  to  all  thofe  ingenuous  youths  around <thcn* 
who  appeared  promifmg  or  deferving.  Upon  the  death 
of  the  latter  .it  was  the  general  wifh  that  Dr.  Blair  jho-uld 
be  appointed  to  fucceed  him  as  Principal  of  the  Univer- 
fity  of  Edinburgh.  But  Dr.  Blair’s  great  age  made  him 
averfe  from  undertaking  to  difeharge  tire  duties  of  any 
new  office.  The  public  were  univerfally  mortified  and 
difappointed  when  another,  although  a man  of  great  me- 
rit, was  nominated  to  the  place. 

Amid  the  late  contention  of  political  opinions  which 
has  been  excited  throughout  this  country  in  confequeace 
of  the  French  Revolution,  Df.  Blair  has  continued 
gravely  and  zealously  faithful  to  the  Britifh  Conflitution. 
His  authority  and  influence — 'the  authority  and  influence 
purelv  of  perfonal  merit,  have  contributed,  in  the  moil 
eminent  manner,  to  maintain  .that  fpifit  of  generous  and 
manly  loyalty  which  pervades  the  metropolis,  and  indeed 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland. 

He  has  long  been  diflinguUhed,  like  Milton,  as  a very- 
eager  reader  of  romances,  of  which  the  Arabian  Nights 
Entertainments,  and  Don  Quixotte,  ape  among  his 
gjreatcft  favourites.  He  was  one  of  the  carlieft  admirers 
of  Mrs.  Radclifi’s  talents  for  novel  writing,  and  has 
highly  yeeoTnrnended  it : and  he  hqnpured  Mr.  Pratts 
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Err.ma  Corbett”  with  particular  praifc.  But  his 
reading  . is  not  confined  to  books  of  this  clafs.  His  library 
is  one  of  the  moft  numerous  yet  feleci  private  collechons 
in  Edinburgh.  Narratives  of  voyages  and  travels,  the 
beft. editions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  clafiics,  the  moft. 
Ydpqusm  and  inftru61ive  performances  in  the,  French,  Ita- 
lian, and  Englifti  languages,  are  the  books  with  which  it 
is  chiefly  filled. 

In  the  courfe  of  Dr.  Blair’s  literary  life,  he  hasfre? 
quently  yifited  London,  and  mingled  in  the  literary  cir- 
cles of  that  great  city.  He  was  introduced  to  the  perfo- 
nal  acquaintance  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Johnfon. 

In  converfation  Blair  has  never  afFeeled  the  pr^ife  of  a 
wity  or  a difputanto  He  has  never  been  engaged  jn  any 
literary  quarrels.  Scarcely  ever  had  any  man  of  fuch 
diftinguifhe<j  eminence  fewer  enemies.  It  has  been  his 
care  never  to  fhew  his  mind  otherwife  than  in  full  dreft,qi 
in  a handfome  dejhqbiUe,  adjufted  with  til  the  care  and 
decorum  of  full  drefs.  Propriety  and  delicate  cor  re  cine  ft 
prefide  oyer  his  (oc]al  and  convivial  manners  juft  as  much 
as  over  his  writings.  Now  in  .the  eighiy-fecond  year  of 
■his  age,  he  ftill  enjoys  all  jhe  primary  vigour  of  his  fa- 
culties unimpaired  ; and  enjoys  a ftate  of  health  ftill  equal 
to  the  duties  of  life  and  the  pleasures  of  focial  converle. 
H is  fortune  has  long  been,  comparatively  fpcaking,  very, 
ample  : he  is  enabled  to  keep  his  carriage,  and  to  live,  ire 
every  other  rcfpe£i,  in  a ftmilar  ftyle  of  expence.  An 
only  daughter,  of  great  accomplilhments,  was  taken  away 
from  him  by  a fever,  in  the  very  flow*er  qf  her  youth  and 
beauty.  Mrs.  Blair,  a very  excellent  and  amiable*  wo- 
man, who  was  nearly  about  the  fame  age  with  her' 
hufband,  died  ^ few  years  fince.  Moderation,  diferef 
tion,  affiduity,  chearfulnefs,  berfignity^  uprighthefs,  fer- 
vent and  rational  piety,  a fenfibility  to  honourable  and 
deferred  applaufe,  that  makes  him  enjoy,  yet  without 
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vanity  or  unclue  exultation*  that  fame  which  I135  fo  jufliy 
crowned  his  merits,  are  the  molt  remarkable  qualities  of 
his  character.  He  is  reverenced  as  the' ornament,  the 
pride  of  the  city  in  which  he  d wells,  of  his  country  on 
which  he  has  remedied  fo  much  literary  glory.  When 
Providence  {hall  remove  him  to  a better  world,  as  his 
life  has  long  proved  itfelf  a national  bleffrng,  fo  his  death 
faill  be  lamented  as  a public  calamity. 
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THE  delicate  habit  of  preferring  toall  other  atchieve- 
men  ts  the  triumph  of  intellect,  and  to  all  pleafurethe  coii- 
templaticm  of ‘intellectual  beauty  aud  grandeur,  was  the 
happy  caufe  ivhich  carried  ancient  Greece' to  a refinement 
oftade,and  an  elevation  of  virtue  that  no  country  has  ri- 
valled. 'Man  never  exceeds  theTiandard  of  motives  i 
and  to  this  maxim  we  mud  look  when 'we  would  account 
for  the  Failure vof generous  fp  frits  who  ir*  vain  attempt  to 
reform  !a  fordid'  age  or  nation. ' It  will  be  a melan- 
choly’ thing  for  this  country,  if  thefe  reflections  are 
judly  excited  by  glancing  over  the  materials  that  form 
the  f abidance  of  this  paper. 

Thefird  public  t'ranfactign  of  Mr.  Barry  didinguiflred 
TisYhara&cf  'with  a broad  and  indelible  line.  The  dory 
dcfefves  to  be  minutely  told.  He  was  borne  in  the  city 
of  Cork,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  received  there 
al,l  the.  aid  ta  future  excellence  that  is  given  by  a regular 
and  clafTic  education  ; but  it  is  well  known  that  Cork  is 
no  fchool  of  painting,  or  of  any  of  the  fine  arts,  and  yet 
o a that  fpot,  and  unadifted  by  any  direct  indructions^in 
his  nineteenth  year' lie  planned  and  painted  a picture, 
whole  fate  feems  more  proper  to  embellifh  a romance 
than  to  be,  as  it  really  is,  the  ornament  of  a true  hidory. 
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Among  the  legends  of  his  country  he  found  a tale, 
whether  true  or  faife.w&s  Ifttle.to  .the  pointer,  into  whole 
refources  for  grandeur  af  eifecl,  he  was  at  once  led  by 
die  clue  to  the  paCions  w^ich  the  man  of  genius  ever  rinds 
in  the  reccfiespf  his  own  Ju'art.  Having  embodied  the 
floryon  canvas,  he  proceeded  to  -Dublin,  accompanied 
by- a .friend  arid,  fchool-fellow,  Mr.,  Cornelius  Mahony, 
to  produce  his  pi 61  are  to  the  world*  in  the  capital  of 
Ireland,  there  was  a fociety,  the  mother  of  our  Society  for 
tty  Encourage  went  of  Art; , Manufactures , and  Commerce.  M n 
Barry  arrived  on  the  yve  of  an  exhibition-  of  pi 61  u res  at 
this  fociety  ; ,and. going  to  their  room .without  even  a fo- 
il t;ayy  letter  of  .recommendation,  and  in  company  only 
of  his  friend,  as  obfqure  as  fiimfelf,  he  at  jonce  obtained 
his  requeft  to  have  his  pi 61  u re  placed  on  the  wall.  By 
its  fide- .were  two  hiftorical  paintings  of  mgn  of  the  high- 
juft  reputation  in  the  country,. oneof  whom  had  long  flu- 
died.in  thefchools  of  Italy,  Whatever  Mr.  Barry’s  hopes 
had  been,  apd  they  could  not  befmall  tp  lead  him  into 
fuch  an  enterprise,  they  fell  far  fhort  of  his  exultation 
when  he  viewed  his  pi 61  u re  pn  the  wall,  and  then  looked 
at  its  rivals.  Genius,  humble  in  the  prefence  of  its  kin- 
dred mind,  never  forgets  its  elevation  when  popr  and  me- 
chanical arts  prefume  to  be  its  competitors.  Mr.  Barry 
fpredi61ed  fuccefs  to  his  enterprize,  and  withdrew  to  his 
fnn,  with  feelings  that  com  pen  fate  for  years  of  painful 
toil.  , , 

When  the  company  on  the,  following  day  aflembfcd,  Mr- 
Barry  hood  unknown  in  the  midh  of  them.  All  eyes 
were  on  the  Bapiifm  of  the  King  of  CafleJE  for  that  was  the 
name  afterwards  given  to  his  pi61ure.  A murmur  of  ap-^ 
plaufe  arofe ; loud  converfation  on  its  powers,  fucceed* 
, ^d  ; at  length,  admiration  -and  praife  gave  way  to  curio- 
fity  and  interrogations.  cc  Who  .is  the  painter?”  was 
demanded  by  a multitude  of  voices.  Asnp.one  knew 
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more  than  another  of  the  matter,  the  quciiion  was  put 
to  the  attendants  on  the  exhibition  : they  could  fay  only 
that  a young  man  brought  the  picture  on  the  eve  of  the 
exhibition.  c<  It  is  my  picture,”  faid  Mr.  Barry,  whole 
fenfations  may  well  be  imagined,  though  never  capable  of 
being  expreffed.  cc  Your  pidlure  f What  do  you  mean  ? 
Not  that  you  painted  this  picture  - ct  Yes  : J'  painted 

it.5’— £C  You  1 a raw. boy  !° — cc  Why,  do  you  doubt  me  i 
$ can  paint  a better  !” — He  was  treated  as  an  impofler, 
and  his  pretenhons  were  by  fome  ridiculed,  by  others  in- 
fulted.  Ho  burft  into  tears  of  anger.  Every  per fon 
piefFed  then  to  the  fpbt  of  altercation.  The  fpe&acle 
was  uncommon  ; and  a paufe  enfued,  during  which  a 
gentleman  entered  the  room,  thruft  himfelf  into  the  cir- 
cle,.and  taking  the  raw  boy,  as  he  had  been  termed,  by 
the  arm.,  exclaimed,  iC  Barry,  what  does  this,  mean  r” 
An  explanation  followed ; the  gentleman  who  had  been 
his.  fc  bool-fellow*  declaring,  he  knew  his  friend  to  be 
capable  of  a great  deal,  although,  indeed.  He  did  not 
expecl  fqicli  a pi&ure  as  that-  from  him.' 

It  will  probably  be  concluded  that  the  evidence  of  the 
fpe&ator^bf  this  -picture  affords  no  very  correct  notion 
of  its  real  merii,  * The  paint-frig  no  longer  remains  to  be 
evidence  for  itfeif ; but  the  fubfequent  part  of  its  hiftory 
may  be  allowed  to  fpeak  in  its  behalf.  The  Dublin  fo^ 
ciety- voted  Mr.  Barry  ^ol.  although  no  premium  for 
painting  had  been  offered  that  year  by  advertifement. 
Three  eminent  members  of  the  Irifh  Commons  bought 
the  picture  fhbrtly ‘afte^,  and  p re  fen  ted  it  to  the  Houfe 
as  an  honour  to  Ireland,  and  it  was  confumedby  the  fire 
that  lbme  years  after*  tile  ev.ent-defti  oyed  the  parliament 
houfe  in  Dublin. 

Few  fl 0.1  its,  indeed,  have  been  fele&ed  with  fuch 
felicity  as  the  fnbjedbof  that  painting.  St.  Patrick,  it  is 
known,  is  the-  tutelary  faint  of  Ireland  ; and  every  dory 
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concerning  him  is  allied  to  the  feelings  of  the  country. 
But  the  tale  chofen  by  Mr,  Ba,rry  was  replete  with  paf^ 
lion  to  try  the  creative  powers  and  grandeur  of  concep- 
tion of  an  arti'ft.  St.  Patrick  arrives  in  the  kingdom  of 
Cafhel,  on  the  lea  coaft,  at  a did  in  cc  from  the  Court. 
He  preaches  the  novel  do&rine  of  Chnffian.fty  with  great 
fuccefs ; his  fame  reaches  the  ears  of  the  King,  who 
makes  inquiries  concerning  the  nature  of  his  do&rine, 
'and  is  told,  the  innovator  preaches  QneGvd > and  purer 
fyftemof  morals , than  had  been  yet  known  to  men.  The  King,  a 
lover  of  fcience,  and  verfedin  the  Druidical  learning,  is 
curious  to  khow'forliTmfclf  the  character  of  thefe  morals, 
and  goes  in  difguife  to  hear  St.  Patrick.  When  the  pried 
had  concluded  Jiis  ferm on,  the  King,  delighted  with  his 
eloquence,  invites  him,  in  the  name  of  one  of  his  own  of- 
ficers, to  court.  St.  Patrick  accepts  the ' invitation ; is 
received  by  the  courtier,  who  is  prepared  for  the-  puv- 
pofe,  in  a friendly  manner,  and  invited  to  preach  before 
the  King.  St.  Patrick  recognizes,  in  the  Monarch,  his 
former  auditor  ; and,  perceiving  his  advantage,  exerts 
all  liis  powers  to  fecure  an  illudrious  convert.  The  dif- 
courfe  finifhed,  the  Monarch  advance^  to  St.  Patrick 
avows  liimfelf  his  difciple,  and  requefts  an  opportunity 
to  propofe  fome  doubts  that  not  with  flan  ding  cloud  his 
mind.  The  pried  attends  the  King  in  a fpacious  field, 
fuTiounded-witli  his  courtiers  ancLguards;  the  monarch’s 
fcruples  are  removed  ; he  defeends  from  his  throne,  and 
demands  to.be  initiated  in  the  myderics  of  Chridianity. 
St.  Patrick  tells  the  King  he  mud  be  baptixed.  The  Mo- 
narch, with  the  fervor  of  a new  convert,  declares  his 
cheerful  aftent  to  whatever  ceremonies  the  pried  may 
propofe.  Water  is  brought  by  St.  Patrick  Y order. 
T lie  King  doops  before  the  pried  ; who,  preparing 
tp  baptize  him,  hadily  difengages  his  hand  from  the 

crofier. 
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crofter.  According  to  the  manner  of  the  times*  the 
crofter  is  armed  with  a fpear  at  the  lower  end;  and 
St.  Patrick*  in  planting  it  in  the  ground,  ftr.ikes  the 
fpear  through  the  foot  of  the  Monarch.  St.  Patrick, 
occupied  with  his  holy  office,  does  not  perceive  wha£ 
he  has  done,' and  pc ujs  the  water  on  the  head  of  his 
royal  Convert.  The  Monarch  neither  changes  his 
pofture,  nor  raifes  his  eyes.  The  guards -are  in  com- 
motion; one  lifts  his  battle-axe  to  flay  St.  Patrick, 
but  he  is  withheld  by  another?  .who,  pointing  to  their 
matter,  bids  him  to  take  notice  how  patiently  he 
Tubmits  to  .the  ceremony.  The  female  attendants  who 
had  brought  the  water  are,  fome  kneeling  in  admira- 
tion of  St.  Patrick,  whom  they  eye  as  he  pours  the 
water  on  the  King,  and  others  transfixed  with  horroj 
as  they  view  the  royal  blood  co'pioufly  flowing  on  the 
fvvard. 

It  is  the  moment  of  thebaptifm,  rendered  To  critical 
and  awful  by  the  circumttance  of  the  King’s  foot 
being  pierced  with  a fpear,  that  Mr.  Barry  feizei 
for  his1  picture;  and  it  is  at  once  fe:n  that  the  he- 
roic'patience  ’ of  the  King,  tlie  piety  and  intenfe  oc- 
cupation of  mind  of  St.  Patrick,  and  the  agitation  of 
the  fpc61a-tors,  form  a noble  fubjeet  for  the  canvas, 
while  they  fet  an  illuttrious  mark  on  the  character  of 
the  man  who,  felf-inttru6ted,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
conceived  the  bold  defign  of  executing  fo  grand  a 
work. 

A few  days  after  the  exhibition  of  the  pi61ure,  two 
gentlemen  called  at  Mix  Barry’s  apartmeiits,  and 
ajked  for  him.  lie  was  from  home.  They  defiretj 
to  fee  the  painting ; add  having  firft  exprefled  their 
ftir prize  at  the  merit  of  the  cfefign  and  the  compo^ 
jfttidn,  they  fell  intp  a converfation  on  certain  defe 61s r 
The  perfon  who  attended  them  was  Mr.  Barry’s  friend 
* ' and 
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jn’i  'travelling  companion,  Cornelius  M ah  any,  who 
now  lodged  under  the  fame  roof  with  him  ; and  fo 
blind  a partizan  was  he  of  the  young  painter’s  fame, 
that  he  was  actually  on  the  point  of  thruftirig  them 
out  of  the  room,  as,  with  a great  deal  of  choler,  he 
told  Mr.  Barry  on  his  return.  The  following  day 
the  two  gentlemen  called  again,  and  one  of  them  in^* 
troduccd  ' himfelf  to  Mr.  Barry,  by  putting  a letter 
into  his  hands,  ' The  ^letter  was  written  by  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Sleigh  • of  Cork,  a man  whofe  amiable 
character  it  is  impoffible  too  highly  to  extol,  and  whofe' 
generous  condu£f  to  the  unfortunate  Dr.  Goldfrayth 
is  fo  well  known  to  the  world  ; and  the  perfon  to  whoiti 
it  ‘was  addfehed,  and  who  then  ft  odd  before  Mr.  Barry, 
was  no  other  than  pdmund  Burke.  Dr.  Sleigh  and 
Mr.  Burke  had  been  fchoblfeliows  and  friends  at  the 
famous  Quaker  fchool  at  B alii  tore,  to  which  it  was  the 
pra6Hce  to  fend  other  boys  befide  the  children  of  Qjja- 
keVs ; and  this  letter  was  voluntarily  written  to  recomr 
.nend  tire  young  painter  to  Mr.  Burke’s  notice.  Cf  We 
do' not  know  much  of  painting  in  this  place,”  fai'd  Dr. 
Sleigh  ; u but  we  think  Mr.  Barry's-  picture  a work  of 
genius,  and  even  a fine  produ6tion,  independent  of  the 
difadvantages  under  which  it  was  painted,” 

An  intimate  Acquaintance  grew  up  between  Mr. 
Bufke  and  our  painter.  A little  anecdote  of  one  of 
their  converfations  is  curious  arid  worth  preferving. 
A dilpute  happening  between  them  on  fome  fubj 
of  taft’e,  Mr.  Barry  quoted  the  Treat  fe  on  the  Sub- 
lime and  Beautiful , as  authority  for  him.  Mr.  Burke 
fafd,  u Do  not  talk  of  that  work,  it  is  a poor  perform- 
ance'.’'—cc  The  Sublime  and  Beautiful !” — <c  Yes.” — - 
Mi'-  Barry,  warm  in  his  attachments,'  defended  hi? 

favourite. 
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favourite.  Mr.  Burke  was  equally  pertinacious  in  Ills 
ccnfure ; and  when  Mr.  Barry  grew  a little  top  an- 
gry with  him*  he  fa  id,  “ I know  the  work;  I wrote 
it>  myfelf.”  Our  painter  fprang  upon  his  feet,  emr 
braced  the  author?  and  th£a  ran  to  a fhelf,  and  look 
down  a copy  of  the  book  which  he  had  entirely  tran- 
foribed  with  his  own  hand. 

Mr*  Burke'  was  at  that  time  fn.  Ireland  under  the 
patronage  of  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland.  In 
high  connexions  himfelf,  he  did  not  negleCt  the  ta- 
lents that  neededhis  countenance;  and  although  build- 
ing up  his  own  fortunes,  he  was  no  niggard  of  his 
means  to  rear  thoie  of  his  friend.  He  faw  the  ne- 
ceflky  of  Mr,  Barry’s  proceeding  to  London  and  thence 
to-  Italy,  an$  he  already  meditated  the  accomplifh- 
nicnt  of  both  qhjeCts.  But  Jylr.  Barry  foftered  a tem- 
per of  independence  approaching  even  to  a faulty  auf- 
terity.  He  was  eager  himfelf  to  be  in  London ; but 
he  curbed  his  impatience  till  the  fupecEaity  of  his  re- 
venue fornifhed  the  purfe  for  his  expences.  The 
reader  may  fmile  at  his  fcruples,  when  he  is  told  that 
our  painter  was  engaged  in  making  copies  from  fup- 
pofed  originals  of  Guido,  Vandyke,  and  other  matters, 
for  ignorant  employers  ; but  he  -will  revere  Ids  con- 
ftancy  when  he  hears  that  he  . laved  a fund  for  h^s 
journey  from  the  fcanty  produce  of  this  fervile  labour, 
rather  than  burden  his  benefactor. 

When  Mr.  Barry  had-  been  nine  months  in  Dublin, 
where  he  found  no  opportunity  of  improvement  in 
his  art,  except  that  which  genius  difeovers  iiv  every- 
place and*  for  every  art,  Mr,  Burke  fen t for  him  one 
day,  and  faid,  “ My  brother  Richard  is  arrived  from 
cc  the-  Weft  Indies,  and  is  going  to  London  ; you 
€C  fhall  accompany  him  ; it  will  be  more  agreeable 
'e  for  you.  on  the  road,  and  hewil!  do  you  fome  fer- 
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i{  vice  in  England.”  Mr.  Barry  went  with  Mf, 
Richard  Rurke.  He  was  foon  made  known  to  Sir 
lofliua  Reynolds,  Dr.  Jojmfon,  the  Athenian  Stuart, 
Dr.  Goldfmith,  and  other  eminent  men.  Mr.  Stuart 
gave  him  employment,  which  he  readily  engaged  in, 
hnce,  by  providing  for  his  fubfiftence,  it  left  his  mind 
at  liberty  to  range  over  that  world  of  perfection,  which 
vulgar  language  is  plea  fed  to  reprefent  as  ideal,  but 
of  which  the  poet,  the  painter,  the  orator,  and  the 
hero  have  as  fubftantial  enjoyment  as  of  the  food  they 
eat. 

*It  is  a popular  "opinion,  that  the  life  of  a ftudiau^ 
ihan  furnifhes  barren  materials  for  the  hiftorian  ; yfc 
if  we  could  retire  with  him  into  ids  clpfet,  accompany 
hjm  in  his  walks,  and  go  with  him  into  fociety,  we 
fhould  very  much  change  that  notion.  It  would  be 
productive  at  once  of  delight  and  imftru61k>n,  if  we 
could  follow  Barry  for  the  few  years  that  imme- 
diately fucceeded  his  arrival  in  London,  although  we 
fhould  find  no  glare  of  light  fpreading  over  that  period. 
His  Radio  us  hours  were  employed  in  accumulating 
general  principles  of  improvement,  and  his  hours  of  re- 
laxation in  the  enjoyment  of  the  friendfhip  of  Mr.  Burke 
(who  had  returned  to  England^  and  thole  other  great 
men  we  have  named. 

The  fchools  of  Italy  were  Rill  to  be  vifited.  Mr. 
Burke  had  never  forgotten  them  ; and  rvhen  he  came 
into  adminiftration  with  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham, 
he  lent  for  Mr.  Barry,  and  faidt  <c  Go  now  to  Rome; 
cc  and  regard  me  as  your  banker.”  In  confequence  of 
this  generous  action  Mr.  Barry  v/ent  to  Italy  ; and 
WC-;  may  well  fympathife  with  his  feelings,  when  we 
fg£  him  touching  tlie  fhores  of  that  country  in  which 
were  to  be,  fpund  the  mqR  perfe6l  fenfibie  mediums 
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of  that  beauty/  the  6hje£f  and  prize  of  all  his  la-* 
hours. 

• ..  ,f  . . v'  ( • , £ » r ,r.  >trr 

The  practice  and  hiblt  of  analysing  and  clafling  alt 
obje&s,  gave  him  a fecniingly  intuitive  perception’  of 
beauty  and  cfeforrnityy  ‘ together  with  a lolfd  know- 
ledge of  their  fou rce  and  principles/  while"  other’s  were 
repeating  words  of  r&tcy  ah-d  running' in  a ring  round 
a few  half-farmed  &hd  unelFentlal  ideas.  Thus  employ- 
ed, and  witli  this  temper,  the  opinions,  of  the  Pfcu- 
dent  Mohfefquieu*  the  Abbe  du  Bos,  and  the  Abbe' 
Yvinkelman,'  rdpeclipg  the  influence  of  climate  and* 
food  on  the  imagination  and  tafte  of  a people,  natu- 
rally attracted-  his  notice.-  The  fame  of  Montefquiea 
is  well  known  ; and  the’ other  two' writers  flood  high' 
in  the  eftimation  of  readers  eonverfant  in  books  of 
tafle  and  cruiciThi.  Their  notions  were  calculated  to 
divert,  the  paffions  to  wrong  objects*  and  to  lower 
the  very  hopes  of  mankind.  England  w'as,  above  ally 
inte-refted  in  the  queftion  ; for  thefe  Writers  represented' 
her  as  bereaved  of  tafle  by  the  conftitution  of  things; 
of  tafte,  one  of  the  hrgheft  of  heavens  gifts.  Mr.  B 
could  not  fail  to  deteef  the  fhallovv  miftakc.  With  a 
glance  he  could  trace  moral  caufes  in  all  die  operations' 
of  the  arts.  lie  was  mftantly  lute  of  hrs  principles,  arid 
already  filently  triumphed  over  the  imdefigning,  but  the‘ 
dangerous  enemies  of  true  tafte.  Yet  Iie^  wifely  rcfolv- 
ed  to  avail  hiinielf  of  all  the  illuftration  afforded  by 
a reftdcncc  in  Italy,  where,  wi thin  a comparatively 
narrow  circle,  he  could  pe rufe  th;  whole  hiftory  of 
the  arts  of  Greece  and  Italy  in  exiftirrg  monuments, 
and  c6uld  infpeel  exifting  inftances  of  their  rife',  pro- 
grefs,  perfe'6Hon>  decay,  and  extinction.  He  completed 
the  inveftigation  by  following  the  coui  fe  of  the  arts 
wherever  they  flourifhed ; and  thus  prepared  for  fuc- 
cef-,  he  wrote  an  anfwer  to  Montefquieu,  Du  Bos, 

and 
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and  Wirikelman,  in  an  ineftimablc  book,  entitled,  “ An 
Inquiry  into  the  real  and  imaginary  Obflritfliont  to  the  Acqu*~ 
Jit  ion  oj  the  Arts-  in  England.'  * It  was  publifhed  by  Bcc- 
ket  in  1-775,.  a.  little  after  Mr.  Barry’s  return  from 
Italy.  If  is  impoiiible'  to  exprefs  the  triumph  of  that 
work.  The  writers  above  mentioned  had  been  com- 
pelled, by  their  fanciful  fyftsm,  to  maintain  that  our 
poets  <c  cannot  arrive  at  that  particular  kind  of  delicacy 
<c  that  fprings  from  tafle  ; that  they  cannot  arrive  at 
<c  any  true  imagery  ; and  that  they  ftrike  the  ear  with 
« a great  noife,  and  prefent  nothing  to  the  mind/’  Mr. 
Barry  took  a mild  but  ample  vengeance  for  this  infule 
on  our  poets,  in  illuftrations  from  their  works  ; and 
Milton,  Shakefpear,  and  Pope  were  vindicated  in  the 
fpirit  of  a poet,  and  with  the  dignity  becoming  the  gran- 
deur of  the  caufe  the  writer  refeued  from  ignorance  and 
prejudice. 

It  would  be  a defertion  of  the  juft  pralfes  of  the? 
c%  Inquiry to  fpeak  of  it  onjy  as  an  able  expo fition 
of  miftakes  relative  to  obftru&ions  to  the  arts  in  Eng- 
land. It  analyfes  the' true  caufes  of  the  humble  ftate 
of  the  arts  in  this  country  ; it  developes  the  real  fources- 
of  excellence  in  the  arts,  as  they  are  found  in  the  man- 
ners of  a people;  in  a word,  that  publication  affords 
a leffon  on  that  moll  comprehenftve  fubje&y*  which 
will  be  ever  read  by  perfons  of  tafte  with  admiration 
for  its  various  knowledge,  with  pleafure  for  its  fine 
illuftrations,  and  with  gratitude  for  its  importance  to 
all  that  is  refined  in  morals  as  well  as  in  arts. 

Hitherto  Mr.  Barry’s  life  was  gilded  with  more 
conftant  fhunfhine  than  ufually  refts  for  any  length 
of  time  on  human  affairs.  Accident  had  impreffed 
on  his  eaTlieft  paflions  that  preference  for  intellect uai 
beauty,  which  it  is  the  labour  of  the  moralift  to  incul- 
cate, which  it  is  the  fate  of  millions  nevet  to,  compre- 
hend 
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hrnd^  fome  Iiappy  impulfe  dire6lcd  him  to  the  iludy 
cf  an  art,  in  which,  perhaps,  the  mofl  perfect  beauty 
is  to  be  found ; his  unaffifted  efforts  m the  cultivation 
of  the  art  recommended  him  to  public  rrotice,  intro** 
duced  him  to  the  choice  fociety  of  genius  an. I worth, 
and  to  the  protection  of  one  of  the  men  who  have 
mod  adorned  humanity  this  tutelar  friend-enabled  him 
to  complete  his  ftudi.es  in  Italy,  as  if  fortune  refolved 
to  make  the  delightful  opportunity  more  blefled  by  the 
hand  that  bellowed  the'  favour  ; the  happieft  occal'on 
prefented  itfelf,  of  contributing,  from  the  mine  of  know- 
ledge he  had  fo  fuccefsfully  explored,  to  the  defence 
of  his  country  in  the  very  deareft  part  of  her  interdls ; 
and  to  clofe  this  calmer  part  of  the  feene,  envy  as  yet 
was  blent. 

Two  years  after  Mr.  Barry  returned  from  Italy  he 
was  elecled  Royal  Academician  ; and,  in  1786,  made 
ProfeiTor  of  Painting  to  the  Royal  Academy.  He  had 
vindicated  England  for  her  capacity  of  eminence  in 
arts ; he  had  now  to  correct  her  a61.ua!  tafte.  The 
talk  was  of  the  moll  difficult  nature.  It  may  be 
viewed  as  confining  chiefly  of  two  parts ; full,  the 
academy  was  to  be  raifed  from  a drawing  fcJml  (by 
which  name  Mr.  Barry  has  very  probably  deferibed 
it)  to  a fchool  of  painting  i and,  fecondly,  the  nation  itfelf, 
as  well  as  the  pupils  of  the  academy,  was  to  be  taught, 
that  the  orde^  of  things  is  reverfed  in  the  practice  of 
painting  in  England,  and  the  leal!  things  in  the  art  li  t 
above  the  liighefL  A glance  is  fufficient  to  perceive 
how  many  honell  prejudices,  and  how  many  finif- 
tcr  defigns,  the  Profcfior  of  Painting,  had  to  encoun- 
ter. 

Tliere  was  a fu.nd  in  the.  academy-,  accumulated 
from  the  receipts  of  exhibitions,  amounting  to  i4.,ooo}. 
This  Mr.  Barry  propofed  to  the  academy  to  be  em- 
ployed 
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ployed  in  the  purchafe  of  piblures,  to  form  a gallery 
of  the  <>ld  mailers  for  the  ufe  of  the  pupils,  they  hav- 
ing little  to  aid  them  in  the  departments  of  defign, 
compofnion  and  colouring;  in  a word,  in  the  art  of 
painting.  A negative  was  put  on  that  proposition. 
He  entreated  the  academy  for  500I.  to  make  a begin- 
ning towards  forming  a gallery,  relying,  and  no  doubt 
jullly*  on  the  fpiiit  of  the  public  to  complete  the 
work.  Even  this  boon  to  the  Englifh  art  of  painting 
was  denied  by  the  academy.-  It  gives  a fufficiently 
good  fpfccimen  of  Mr.  Barry’s  vexations  enterprife, 
to  Hate'  as  the  refult  of  that  part  of  his  flruggle,  that 
he  was  condemned  to  fee  that  facred  fufid,  which  the 
nature  of  the  thing  confecrated  to  the  perfe&ion  of 
the  Englifh  fchool  of  painting,  voted  for  a fund  to 
furnifi  penftons  to  academicians  and  ajfociates , and  their 
widows. 

Having  failed  whth  the  academy  * Mr.  Barry  turned 
to  every  quarter  from  which  aid  could  come.  He 
addrefied  a letter  to  the  Dilettanti  Society , to  urge  to 
that  illuflrious  body  the  neceffity  of  a gallery  of  pic- 
tures for  the  pupils  at  the  academy,  and  to  recom- 
mend a beginning  of  fo  great  fo  honourable  a work 
to  the  fociety.  Here  alfo,  and  that  is  matter  of  fur- 
prife,  here  alfo  he  failed. 

In  the  letter  to  the  Dilettanti  Society,  he  refpedl- 
fully  reprefented  how  glorious  it  would  be  to  his  Ma« 
jelly,  the  patron  of  the  academy,  if  fome  of  the  old 
mailers  in  the  royal  collections  were  given  as  a be- 
ginning to  a gallery.  In  the  Profeflor’s  le.&ures  the 
fame  theme  was  pathetically  urged  ; and  it  is  aim  oft 
incredible  that  it  Was  urged  in  vain. 

In  the  fecond  part  of  the  ProfelTor’s  arduous  at- 
tempt, that  of  placing  the  higher  things  of  the  art  as 
they  fhould  be,  at  the  top,  it  was  not  pofiible  that  ta- 
lents and  zeal  could  be  utterly  frultlefs.  He  had  made 
no  little  impreffion  in  behalf  of  that  attempt  by  his  <c  In  - 
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ec  Inquiry  no  little  impreftion  by  his'<c  Letter  ts  the  Di 
lettanti  Society.''  In  his  lectures,  from  the  chair  of  the 
Profefler,  he  unremittingly  purfued  the  fame  moll  va- 
luable pbjeel..  While  he . inftru&ed  the  pupils  in.  the 
theory  of  the  various  departments  of  the  avt,  he  loft: 
no  occaftoti  of  calling  their  minds  to  the  due  order  of 
the  parts,  and  of  censuring  the  tafte  for  fubordinate 
beauties  and  for  mean  fubjecls  in  painters  and  em- 
ployers ; an,d  It  is  not  poflible  all  that  mafs  of  learn- 
ing on  the  art  fliould  be  loft  with  his  pupils,  by  whom, 
indeed,  he  was  fo  greatly  revered,  that  it  was  tribal 
for  them  to  fay,  Cf  JJe  deferves  a ftatue  of  gold.” 

Hut  it  was  not  only  by  lectures  and  his  publica- 
tions that  Mr.  Barry  endeavoured  to  turn  the  tide  of 
paflion  into  nobler  channels,  he  exemplified  his  pre- 
cepts in  his  own  conduct  with  the  purity  of  the  beft 
of  times.  There  can  be  no  doubt,,  if  Mr.  Barry  had 
chofen  to.  cultivate*^  fcience  of  prospering  in  the  world,  ' 
he.  might  have  reached  as  great  a height  in  it  as  thofe 
who  have  made  it  their  ftudy.  If  he  had  chofen  to 
have  appeared  the  worfhlpper  of  little  men  of  rank 
and  power,  lie  might  have  been,  in  his  turn,  the  real 
objecl  of  their  worfhlp.  Nothing  wras  wanting  t» 
cover  himfclf  with  the  gaudy  fplendor  of  a fafhion- 
able  artlft,  hut  an  ambition  to  be  a thing  of  that  de- 
feriptioru  He  preferred  another  kind  of  fuccefs.  He 
ehofe  to  give  ter  his  pupils  an  example  of  a liberal 
pr.aft.ke  of  ai  liberal  art  ; and  to  poftcrity  a teftimony 
that,  in  an  age-  when*  a paftlon  for  trifles  in  painting 
character  ifed  the  country,  he  could  comprehend  and 
•embrace  its  nobleft  purpafe. 

It  rd1uires  more  coifrage  than  will  be  generally  im- 
agined, to  accornplifh  a fcheme  of  this  nature.  Mr. 
Barry  had  before  him  a melancholy  example  of  its 
failure  in  the  late  Mr.  Huflfey.  .The  fate  of  that  un- 
fortunate man  is  fraught  with  inftrfrelion.,  as-  it  incid.7 
cates  the  neccffny  9f  courage,  fuperadded  to  other  great 
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qualities,  in  thofe  who  attempt , in  any  art  or  fcicnce, 
or  virtue,  to  reform  a people.  Mr.  Huiley  was  a 
younger  f -n  of  a Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  of  fn'all 
but  competent  fortune.  He  was  defigned  for  the  church* 
and  fent  to  St.  Omer’s  for  education.  When  he  was  tho- 
roughly vei  led  in  all  the  fcience  of  that  college,  and  was 
preparing  to  take  orders,  the  fupenor  wrote  to  his  fa- 
ther, to  intreat  him  riot  to  bur^  his  fon  in  the  priefihood; 
he  reprefented  the  young  man  is  polVefling  talents  of  ti*e 
Jhigheft  order,  with  a tafle  for  drawing  and  clcfign  that  pro- 
mi  fed  to  make  a great  painter  ; and  he  urged  the  father 
to  fend  young  Huiley  to  Rome  to  ftudy  painting,  which 
advice  was  followed.  At  Rome  Huiley  was  regarded 
is  a painter  that  would  reftore  the  fplendor  of  the  art. 

His  fame  reached  England;  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  qualified  in  all  things  but  courage  to  raife  her 
above  her  little  ambition  in  matters  concerning  tafle. 

He  was  patronifedby  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland,' 
for  whom  he  painted  a Bacchus  and  an  Ariadne > which. 

Rill  are  to  be  feen  at  Sion  Hcufe,  as  proofs  of  what  his 
genius  was  capable.  His  Ryle  was  grand.  He  was  full 
a century  before  his  cotemporaries  in  his  knowledge 
of  the  art.  He  had  embraced  an  ambition  of  the 
nobleR  kind ; an  ambition  <e  to  be  the  happy  in- 
Rrument  (to  ufe  Mr.  Bari  y’s  words)  of  introducing 
cc  to  his  country  the  true  fublime  Ryle  of  hiftorical  art,  1 
cc  founded  upon  the  Grecian  purity  of  defign,  and 
cc-  blended  with  whatever  waS  great  and  eftimable  in 
the  celebrated  leaders  of  the  Italian  fchools,  and 
cc  their  followers  who  imitated  and  improved  upon 
<c  them.”  But  he  who  outruns  his  cotemporaries,  will 
be  the  objc6l>  and  if  lie  has  not  fortitude,  the  facn - 
f ee  of  their  malignity.  Mr.  Huffey's  patron  was  rid i • 
culed  out  of  Ills  taRe,  and  Mr.  Huiley  R taken  from  Lis 
purpofe.  He  defeended  to  portrait  painting  for  fub* 
liften.ee ; but  thofe  who  could  not  paint  even  portraits 
as  well  as  himfelf,  could  more  fkilfully  wield  the  wea- 
pons of  intrigue ; and  fcq^fome  years  this  once  adven- 
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turous  fpirit  could  earn  the  fcantieft  meals  by  no  other 
means  but  making  copies  from  a likenefs  he  had  taken 
of  the  Pretender  when  at  Rome.  i\n  anecdote  will  fheur 
to  what  di  ft  refs  he  was  reduced.  The  late  Mr.  Duane, 
the  celebrated  Conveyancer,  was,  it  is  well  known,  a 
colledfor  of  pictures.  Mr.  Duane  was  one  of  the  laft 
of  thofe  who  continued  to  do  a 61s  of  kindnefs  to  the 
unfortunate  HufTev.  He  one  day  went  to  Huftey’s 
lodgings,  to  take  the  painter  to  dine  with  him,  to  meet 
a nobleman  and  another  peifon  of  rank  who  wifhed  to 
have  copies  of  the  Pretender . H u Hey  begged  to  be  ex - 
cufed.  His  only  remaining  patron  prefi'ed  the  invitation, 
and’  was  almoft  angry  with  what  he  thought  proceed- 
ed from  refentment  at  not  being  afked  more  formally. 
"But  Hufifey,  above ‘all  men,  was  free  from  a captious 
temper;.  and  Mr.  Duane,  at  laft,  wrung  the  fecrct  from 
him- — he  had  no  linen  to  appear  in,  the  only  fhirt  he 
had  being  in  his  landlady’s  tub.  Mr.  Duane  removed 
that  difficulty;  and  was  led,  by  his  humanity,  to  en- 
quire into  Hufley’s  fituation,  which  he  did  not  appre- 
hend to.  be  fo  low.  He  found  it  deplorable  enough  ; and 
learnt  that  he  increafed  his  diftreis  by  his  benevolent 
diipofition,  having  two  or  three  penfoners  ftill  poorer 
and  more  helplefs  than  himfelf,  wdio  came  to  him  for 
a little  weekly  aid,  which  f ^metimes  he  begged,  but 
more  frequently  gave  from  his  own  morfel. 

It  is  purfuing  this  ftory  a little  beyond  its  direct  ufe 
in  this  place,  to  record  the  clofc  of  Mr.  Huftey’s  life ; 
but  there  is  fomething  to  compcnfate  for  the  digreftion 
in  the  amiable  condu61  of  his  brother.  Mr.  Hufiey, 
driven  out  of  all  employment,  retired  at  laft  to  his  bro- 
ther, who  had  fucceeded  to  the  paternal  eft  ate,  and  beg- 
ged fomre  little  hovel  to  live  in,  and  fome  fmall  provrfion 
for  his  fupport.  The  brother  melted  into  tears,  and 
Ja'id,  ec  You,  my  dear  brother  ! you  live  in  a hovel  * 
**  You  are  a man.  You  are  an .honour  t,o  the  family. 
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cc  I am  nothing.  You  fhall  take  this  houfe  and  eftat'*, 
cc  and  I will  be  your  gucft  if  you  pleafe.’1  The  bro? 
thers  lived  together  without  its  being  diftinguiflhable  who 
was  proprietor  of  the  eft  ate,  till  the  death  of  the  elder 
put  the  painter  in  poflellion  of  it.  That  unfortunate 
man  was  deranged  in  his  intellect  in  the  latter  part  of 
liis  life,  and  died  in  that  melancholy  condition. 

Mr.  Barry  ufed  this  example  with  wifdom,  in  extradit- 
ing from  it  all  its  gold  for  his  own  purpofe.  Hufle.y 
had  conceived  a generous  delign.  ftjtr.  Barry,  with 
the  fimplicity  of  true  genius,  difdains  to  pilfer  in  fecret 
what  it  is  honourable  to  take  openly. 

“ It  would  be  arrogating  too  much,”  he  fays  jp  his  Letter  to 
the  Dilettanti,  “ to'  fuppbie  I had  of  uiyfelf  fallen  upon  this 

fcheme  of  fl.udy,  or  that  I was  any  other  than  a follower  in 
“ the  track  Mr.  Huffey  had  chalked  out ; and  which  his  impa- 
**  tience  or  his  misfortune,  his  own  want  of  fortitude  or  the  im- 
“ pudcnt  ihamelefs  perfeverance  of  his  opponents,  prevented 
**  him  from  carrying  into  execution,  and,  I fear,  brought  about 
“ a tendency  to  mental  derangement,  which  left  the  matter  hope- 
« lefs.” 

Mr.  Huffey’s  miftake  was,  that  he  timidly  abandoned 
the  field  to  his  adverfaries,  or  weakly*gave  them  oppor- 
tunity to  drive  him  from  the  high  ground  he  had  taken. 
Mr.  Barry  was  the  man  whom  a council  of  the  old 
mailers  would  have  .(elected  to  carry  the  conqueft  of 
arts  into  Britain.  The  fortitude  of  his  mind  nothing 
external  could  fhake,  and  nothing  within  exifled  to 
undermine.  His  policy  was  too  profound  for  the 
Punic  fchool  of  his  -opponents.  He  triumphed  in  all 
that  depended' on  human  power.  To  fet  the  example 
of  a fudy  of/  the  art  for  itfelf,  and  in  the  fludy  of  an  at- 
tention to  jail  the  higher  excellencies , in  preference , though  not 
to  the  neglefl  of,  mechanical  dexterity ; and  to  leave  a mo** 
nument  of  the  art  that  fbould  be  worthy  to  make  a new 
and  happier  aera  in  its  hiftory  ; ; were  all  that  any  man 
could  do.  The  reft  was  to  be  left  to  other  moral 
caufes,  which  he  could  not  influence,  or  could  influence 
but  faintly.  He  held  the  Profeftorfhip  .as  long  as  he 
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could  .with  honour,  and  long  enough  for  his  purpQfe 
in  cn-e  matciial  aiticle  to  fuccefs,  that  is  to  fa} — to 
keep  him  from  flarving;  and  he  cultivated  and  gained 
the  good  will  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Art!) 
Manufacture!)  and  Commerce)  thereby  inducing  them  to 
be  the  aflociates  of  his  enterprife,  and  the  immortal 
fharers  of  his  triumph.  -That  fociety  had  the  difeern- 
ment  to  engage  Mr.  Barry  to  decorate  their  great  TOorrj 
with  paintings':- "and  there  his  noble  pidlures  are,  to  ex- 
empt him  and  them  from  the  national  reproach,  as  long 
as  England  patrenifes  a falfe  and  difgracefuL  tafte.  in 
a word,  Mr.  Barry  triumphed  over  his  enemies  at  the 
very  moment  they  .thought  they  were  preparing  the 
means  pf  h2£  defeat;  and  when  their  mine  exploded,  he 
■was  no  longer  on  the  ground  they  had  hollowed  for  his 
ruin. 

Wc  now  arriye  at  a tranfaetjon  jn  Mr.  Barry’s  hiflory, 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  many  perfons,  erebls  a monu- 
ment of  glory  to  his  name  more  durable  than  would 
be  erected  if  the  favourite  expref Ijon  o.f  his  pupils — * 
ic  he  deferves  ajlatue  of  gold,’’  was  reduced  to  prac 
tic e.  We  allude  to  his  expul f: on  from  the  ProfefTor’s 
chair,  and  afterwards  from  the  academy.  We  fhall 
rigidly  confine  ourfclves  to  fa£ts. 

In  March  1799,  a body  of  charges  together  with  per- 
fopal  information  in  iupport  of  them,  were  received  by 
the  council  at  the  Royal  Accademy,  againfl  the  Pro- 
feffor  of  Painting,  relative  to  his  academical  conduct  i 
and- it  was  refolvcd  -by  the  council,  cc  that  the  charges 
<(  and  information  were  fufficiently  important  to  be 
(i  laid  before  the  whole  body  of  academicians  to  be  ex- 
jammed;  and  if  they  coincide  in  opinion,  the  heads 
cc  of  thofe  charges  then  to  be  communicated  to  the  Pro- 

feffor  of  Painting.”  And,  by  order  of  the  council,  a 
letter  was  written  to  Mr.  Barry,  to  inform  him  of  the 
fame.  On  the  19th  of  March  the  academy  met,  receiv- 
ed the  minutes  cf  the  council  refpebling  the  charges',  and 
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, -erred  .them  to  a committee  of  eleven,  On  the  15th 
«©!  April  the  ^academy  met,  to  receive  the  report  of  the 
committee,  which  being  read,  Mr.  Barry  rofe,  and  de- 
manded that  he  Should  be  furnidied  with  a copy  of  the 
report,  which , he  pledged  him  fell  to  prove  to  be  made 
up  of  mif-ftatements  and  direcS  fallehoods,  which  might 
be  eafiiy  diffipated  ; the  demand  being  reje&ed,  Mr.  Bar* 
Ty  argued  on  the  darknefs  and  injuftice  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and  withdrew  alter  declaring,  cc  he  fhould  leave 
<c  them  to  profecute  whatever  they  intended;  but  if 
cc  they  a£ted  upon  the  illicit  motion,,  that  they  fhould 
cc  proceed  to  vote  on  the  matter,  taking  the  whole  of 
•<c  the  charges  for  granted,  without  giving, him  any  copy 
cc  whereby  to  defend  hiuifelf,  by  manifefting  the  falie- 
tc  hood  and  impudent  chicanery  of  the  charges  and 
<c  fta.tem.ents,  he  fhould  be  afhamed  to  belong  to  them.’5 
Mr.  Barry  having  withdrawn,  the  academy,  by  a vote, 
removed  him  from  the  office  of  Profeffor  of  Painting ; 
and  by  a fecond  vote,  expelled  him  from  the  Roy 9.! 
Academy.  Finally,  the  journals  of  council,  the  report 
of  the  committee,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  general 
a {Terribly  having  been  laid  be/ore  the  King*  his  Majefty 
was  gracioufly  pleafed  to  approve  the  whole  of  the 
proceedings,  and  ftrike  Mr.  Barry's  name  from  the 
roll  of  academicians. 

Although  we  forbear  to  comment  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  academy,  we  cannot  forfake  our  duty  to  Mr.  Barry 
fo  far  as  not  to  remark  Iris  -triumph  in  this  very  tranf- 
acfjon,  as  making  part  of  his  grand  and  hitherto  fuc- 
cefsful  operations.  He  had  laboured,  and,  let  it  be 
obferved,  in  conjunction  with  that  ornament  of  this  na- 
tion, the  late  Prefident  of  the  Royal  Academy,  to  ele^ 
vate  the  academy  to  the  noble  purpofes  of  its  institution  ; 
he  had  publicly  charged  perfons  in  the  academy  with 
Sacrificing  the  honour  and  iiwerefls  of  the  Society  to  fi- 
nifter  views ; he  had  extorted  an  anSwer,  in  the  Shape 
cf  charges  preferred  againft  lum  in  the  academy ; the 
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matter  therefore,  between  him  and  his  opponents  was  at 
iffue  before  the  public,  if  the  charges  preferred  againft 
him  in  the  academy  were  not  buried  in  the  bofom  of' 
the  academy,  by  his  being  denied  a copy  of  them;  and 
if  they  were  fo  1 uried,  he  flood,  before  God  and  man, 
the  only  obeil  of  reverence  in  the  difpute,  the  foie  and 
entire  vicfdr. 

Mr.  Barry  has  painted  the  ftory  of  Pandora.  It  is 
a pi6turb  of  immenfe  fize,  being  eighteen  feet  long  and 
ten  broad ; and,  when  it  is  added,  that  this  pi£Uire  is 
diftiiiguimed  for  its  grace,  beauty,  arid  dignity,  a little 
commendation  may  be  given  to  its  magnitude.  The 
figure  of  Pandora  is,  perhaps,  as  perfect  a female  form 
as  ever  the  pencil  produced,.  This  painting  is  ft:  11  in, 
Mr.  Barry’s  oo.Tellion,  he  having  not  yet  fatisfied  his 
own  rigid  taffo  in  the  execution  of  the  work.  And  here 
it  occurs  naturally  to  fpeak  of  an  addition  he  pro- 
poses to  make  to  his  perfonages  in  the  pidlure  of  the 
plyjium  at  the  AdelpKi.  Between  Columbus  and'the  angel 
unveiling  the  folar  fyftem?  he  has  introduced  (in  an 
engraving  made  by  himfelf  of  the  pidlure)  Queen  Ifabella , 
of  C aft  lie,  Magellan , and  the  venerable  LasCafas.  On 
the  bandage,  which  binds  the  Queen’s  crown  on  bet- 
head,  is  this  fighifeant  infcriptioh*— Ifabella  pawned  her 
Ci  regal  jewels,  to  produce  the  fum  of  two  thoufand  five  hundred 
cc  crowns  for  the  dife  over y of  America , that  being  the  fum  de~ 

<c  mar.de d by  Columbus  A 

Mr.  Barry  has  painted  two  pictures,  which,  befide 
thofe  at  the  AdelpLi,  are  well’  known  to  the  public: 
fupiter  and  Juno,  engraved  by  Mr.  Smith  ; and  Venus  ri- 
ftng  from  the  Sea , engraved  by  Valentine  Greene  in  mez- 
zotinto,  and  by  Facius  in  the  dotted  manner. 

At  prefent  he  is  painting  a picture  on  the  fubje6t  of 
that  with  which  he  commenced  his  career — the  Baptifm 
of  the  King  of  CafhelL  The  ftudy  of  this  picture  is  a moft 
beautiful  thing.  The  adlion  is  fuch  as  we  have  related, 
Speaking  of  the  former  picture;  and  in  the  back  ground 
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is  a noble' landscape,  a mountainous  country,  on  tire 
fiimmrt  of  which  are  feverll  {ingle  ftones,  of  large  di- 
mentions,  placed  on  an  equilibrium,  fo  as  to  vibrate 
when  moved,  and  Which  were,  in  all  probability,  the 
idols  of  the  druidical  worfhip ; and  on  a range  of  hills 
below,  is  a large  temple  of  the  Druids,-  refembling  what 
we  may  well  fuppofe  Stonehenge  to  have  been  in  its  priftine 
{late ; and  fince  there  is  now  now  no  doubt  that  human 
facriftces  were  offered  in  thofe  temples,  the  idea  is  mofl 
happily  infinuated  of  the  importance  of  the  action  of 
the  pidlure,  the  King  s baptifm,  by  which  is  introduced 
Into  that  country  the  milder  morality  of  the  chrifiian 
religion, 

Mr.  Barry,  among  other  occupations  of  his  a£live 
mind,  is  reviling  his  ledlures  read  at  the  academy,  iq 
the  Profeffor’s  chair  ; and  it  is  not  only  to  be  hoped 
but  expe&ed,  that  he  will  hereafter  deliver  them  himfelf 
to  the  public  with  enlargements,  containing  new  matter 
important  to  the  progrefs  and  refinement  of  the  arts. 

This  extraordinary  man  has  engraved  a fet  of  prints, 
from  his  feries  or  pictures  at  the  Adelphi,  in  a bold,  vi- 
gorous, and  fine  manner;  in  fa£l,  with  the  chara&eriftics 
of  his  mind  in  all  his  enterprises. 

It  is  grateful  to  a reader  to  know  fomething  of  the 
domeftic  life  of  eminent  men.  Mr.  Barry  occupies 
a.  houfe,  in  which  no  human  being  refides  but  himfelf, 
performing  all  domeftic  offices  with  his  own  hands.  He 
is'afcftemiouS  in  his  food  and  drink,  frugal  in  his  habits, 
and  almoft  inceffant  in  his  application  to  his  ftudies:  yet 
he  receives  fome  friends  whom  he  reveres,  and  is  cheer- 
ful, communicative,  and,  it  is  almoft  fuperlluous  to  aid, 
interefting  in  converfation. 

!MRS.  ROBINSON. 

THAT  this  is  the  agepf  female  Britifh  authors,  and 
ilJat  the  Lady  who  will  be  the  fubje#  of  the  following 
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njexpqir,  is  of  the  number  of  thofe  who  have^noft  emi- 
nently diflinguifhed.  themfelvcs  amongft  the  numerous 
fypporteis  of  the  female  laurel,  which  is  now  confeffedly 
one  of  the  indifputable  “ Rights  of  Women,"  we  trull  wiii 
be  made  mac  if  eft  to  all  readers,  who  perufe  with  candour 
the  various  evidences.of  tafle  and  genius,  which  we.fhai; 
point  out. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ppbinfon  was  born  in  the  College  Green. 
Briflol.  Her  father,  Mr.  Darby,  defended  from  the 
ancient  family  of  the  MfDeimots,  in  Ireland  ; her  mo- 
ther was  the  great  grand-daughter,, pf  Catherine  Sey.s? 
one  of  the  daughters  and  co-heirefies  of  Richard. Seys, 
Efquire,  of  Boverton  Callle,  in  Glamorganfhire  ; whofc 
lifter,  Anne  Seys,  married  Peter,  Lord  High  Chancellor 
of  Great  Britain.  Mrs.  Darby  was  alfo  (collaterally) 
defccndcd  from  the  immortal  John  Locke,  author,  of  the 
wo.rk on  the  “ Human  Underflacding.!’  Mrs.  Ro.binr 
Ton’s  god-father  was  the  Lord  Chancellor  Northington. 

• Mr.  Darby  loll  a conliderable  fortune  in  .a  projected 
fcheme  for  the  advantage  of  Britifh  commerce,  and  at  an 
early  age  his  only  daughter,  Mary,  the  ^ubjecl  of  this 
article,  was  removed  from  the  tuition  of  the  Miffes 
More*1  -at  Briftol,  to  a feminary  of  education  in  the  vici- 
nity of  London. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  fire  married  Mr.  Robinfon,  then  a 
fludent  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  ; but  her  hufband,  it  is  fa  id,  ha- 
ving imprudently  offended  a near  relation,  on  whom  he 
depended  for  a confiderable  fortune,  pecuniary  difliculr 
ties  induced  Mrs.  F,.obinfon  to  make  the  Page  her  pro- 
fefTion.  During  two  feafons  fire  performed  the  charac- 
ters 

* A fitter  of  whom,  the  celebrated  Hannah  More,  is  another 
proof  which  might  be  adduced  in  fupport  of  the  literary  claims 
of  the  women  of  this  country  to  fhare  with  the  proudeft  of  the 
other  lex,  the  honours  of  the  intellect  ; honours  which,  in  a kind 
of  co-heirihip,  are  enjoyed  likewife  by  Mifs  Seward,  Charlotre 
Smith,  Mrs.  Fiozzi,  the  Mifs  Lee’s,  and  very  many  others,  of 
whom  we  have  given,  or  ihall  otter,  in  'progrefs  of  this  work, 
qribnres  of  public  ju (lice- 
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tere  of  Lady  Macbeth,  Juliet,  Ophelia,  Rofalind, Imogen, 
Jriola,  Palmyra,  Odlavia,  Statira,  and  Perdita,  with  fe- 
ycral  others,  in  all  which  file  was  hono  ured  with  public 
approbation. 

The  uncommon  beauty  of  her  perfon  indeed,  the  pe- 
culiar delicacy  yet  lovelinefs  of  her  figure,  the  grace  and 
eafy  elegance  qF  her  difpofing  thofe  to  the  beft  advantage, 

- her  extreme  youth,  a remarkable  fweetnefs  of  voice  as  of 
features,  combined  to  render  Mrs.  Robinfon  eminently 
adapted  to  reprefent  chara&ers  of  this  cad,  except  in  the 
one*  firfi  mentioned,  which  we  conceive  mufl:  have  been 
a trial  of  flail,  rather  than  of  nature.  In  the  parts  of 
Rofalind,  Imogen,  and  Viola,  we  have  not  been  happy 
enough  to  fee  her  equal  in  any  fucceflor,  taking  form  and 
face  into  the  comparison  j except,  perhaps,  Mifs  Wallis, 
now  Mrs.  .Campbell,  in  Imogen,  a performer  of  very 
high  merit.  In  Juliet  ani  Perdita,  Mrs.  Robinfon  will 
probably  remain  for  ever  unrivalled. 

It  was  in  the  lafl:  of  tliefe  that  Hie  attra&ed  the  notice 
of  an  ill ufti  ious  character  ; and,  being  peculiarly  unfor- 
tunate, as  has  been  generally  reported,  in  her  matrimo- 
nial alliance,  after  a long  feries  of  fuch  attentions  from 
fuch  a lover  as,  we  apprehend,  few  hearts  could  refift, 
whether  we  con'ider  his  rank,  his  figure,  or  his  accom- 
pli'fhments,  file,  in  an  unhappy  hour  of  deep  refentmentj 
quitted  her  ‘profeflion  in  favour  of  one  fo  armed  at  all 
points  to  captivate  and  conquer. 

This  attachment  lafted  little  longer  than  a year  ; and 
Mrs.  Robinfon  was  left  to  the  poignant  xegrets  of  her 
own  mind,  with  no  other  folaces  than  the  aclual  com- 
forts ariling  from  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum. 

Mrs.  Robinfon  lived  chiefly  on  the  continent  for  near- 
ly five  years,  and  on  her  return  home  in  1788,  fhe  com- 
menced her  literary  labours.  We  congratulate  herfelf 
and  th‘e  public  tjiat  her  mind  took  this  more  fatisfadlory 
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turn  • becaufe  it  afforded  not  only  an  improved  ufe  of 
time,  but  has  been  the  caufe  of  engaging  her  attention  to 
general  delight. 

Her  published  works  bear  the-following  tides: 

“ Poems.  In  two  volumes,  oCtavo,* 

“ Legitimate  Sonnets,  with  an  account  of  the  Grecian  Sappho. 
* The  original  opinions  of  the  Reviewers  ate  in  general  fo 
entirely  our  own,  on  thefe  poems,  and  other  of  her  writings,  that 
being,  perhaps,  better  expreffed  than  we  could  exprefs  ourfelves, 
4.he  reader  will  find  their  fentimems  here  under  upon  her  poems. 

Critiqires  on  tho  fir  (l  Edition  of  Mrs.  Rob  ins  on’s  Poems. 

“ We  fcruple  not  to  affirm,  that  thefe  compofitions  abound  with 
vivid  exertions  of  genius,  pathos,  and  fentiment;  not  fuch  as 
merely  “ circufn  praicordia  luduntf'  but  thofe  which,  btfjdes  af- 
fording delight  to  the  fancy,  looth  or  pierce  the  heart.  The  work 
ccnfifts  of  feventy-lix  detached  pieces.;  odes,  elegies,  fonnets, 
Lanzas,  and  a variety  of  non-defeript  addrefles,  molt  of  which  ori- 
'ginaily  appeared  in  the  newfpapers,  under  fictitious  fignatures, 
p.nd'were  diflinguiflied'by  fuch  general  attention  and  applanfe,  that 
jthe  author  was  induced  to  colleCt  and  prefent  them,  with  many 
others,  to  the  public.  From  fo  beautiful  a garden,  it 
may  not  appear  difficult  to  feleCl  a bouquet  for  the  gratifi- 
cation cf  our  readers  ; but,  in  truth,  the  choice  is  dillraCted  by 
the  eomp'etition.of  rival  fweets. 

. ^ Critical  Review , July  1 7 9 1 • 
“ If  a great  variety  of  refined  fentimenrs,  fometimes  of  the  ten- 
der but  niore  commonly  of  the  plaintive  kind,  adorned  with  rich 
and  beautiful  imagery,  and  exprefled  in  fweetly  harmonious  verfe, 
can  entitle  the  poetical  productions  of  a female  pen  to  public 
oraife,  Mrs.  ^.pbinforfs  Poems  will  obtain  no  inconfiderable  fhare 
applaule.  They  chiefly  belong  to  the  clafles  of  ode,  elegy,  and 
’ forifrtt,  and  are  written  upon  topics  well  fuited  rotheMufe,  whom 
our  poet  feems  chiefly  to  have  invoked.  Where  there  is  fo  much 
io  admire,  vve  may  be  exejufed  the  unpleafing  talk  of  bufy  cenfure  ; 
we  have  more  fatisftdion  in  liftening  to  the  oracular  infpiration 
yrbich  enables  us  to  predict,  that  the  picture  of  the  fair  writer’s 
mind,  portrayed  in  thefe  Poems,  will  long  outlive  the  portrait  of 
her  perfon,  though  drawn  by  the  pencil  or  a Reynolds.  She  may 
truly  fay,  Exegi  monumtntiun  arfe  perenniusE 

Analytical  Review , July  1 7 9 1 • 

“ The  fair  writer  of  thefe  Poems  has  been,  for  fome  time  pad, 
known  in  the  literary  world  under  the  affumeci  names  ofLAURA, 
Laura  Mari  a,  and  Oberon  ; and  in  the  fourth  volume  or 
our  New  Series^  p.  223,  we  had  the  honour  of  commending  that 
remarkable  efFufion  of  freedom  which  ilie  entitled,  “ Ain  ft  va  la 
Monde  f though  it  was  an  Engliih  Poem.  Many  of  the  readers 
■of  thataniu  aed  compliment  to  the  genius  of  Mrk  Merry  looked 
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6<  Monody  to  the  Memory  of  rhe  Queen  of  France — which  is  a 
pathetic  and  truly  poetic  tribute  to  cue  memory  of  that  un- 
fortunate Princefs. 

“ Monody  to  the  Memory  of  Sir  Jofliua  Reynolds — (not  un- 
worthy of  the  fubjeft.) 

**  Modern  Manners,  a Satire,  in  two  cantos,  quarto  — keen 
and  poliihed. 

' “ Toe  Sicilian  Lover,  a tragedy,  in  five  ads. 

M A Pamphlet  in  Vindication  of  the  Queen  ot  France.  (Ano- 
nymous.) 

* .A  Pamphlet,  called  “ Thoughts  on  the  Condition  of  Wo- 
men, and  the  Injufiice  of  Mental  Subordination— fenfi- 
ble  and  generous.  * 

Ynncenza,  a Romance,  in  two  volumes,  of  which  five 
editions  have  been  fold,  and  with  juftice. 

The  Widow,  a novel,  two  volumes — a moral  and  enrertam- 
ing  performance. 

“ Angelina,  a novel,  three  volumes. 

**  Hubert  de  Sevrac,  a romance,  three  volumes. 

“ Wallingham,  a novel,  tour  volumes. 

**  The  Falfe  Friend,  a novel,  four  volumes — in  many  parts 
excellent,  in  all  interetling. 

c<  The  Natural  Daughter,  a novel,  two  volumes — ingenious.” 

With  fome  other  anonymous  poems,  pamphlets,  & c. 
&c.  and  fhe  has  been  honoured  by  the  literary  tri- 
bunals with  the  title  of  <c  the  Britiib  Sappho.” 

Mrs.  Robinfon  enjoys  a refpeclable  circle  of  fociety, 
among  which  fome  of  the  firft  literary  characters, 
male  and  female,  may  be  named.  She  has  alfb,  du- 
ring near  twenty  years,  been  honoured  with  the  pa- 
tronage 

\ • \>  ; , j,  ' 

on  it,  we  doubt  not,  as  a p*eafing  fpecimen  of  Mrs.  Robinfon’s  ta- 
lents for  poetical  compofition  ; but  if  people  of  tafie  and  Judg- 
ment were  impulfed  with  a favourable  idea  of  the  poetefs  from 
the  merits  of  that  performance,  they  will  deem  yet  higher  of  our 
Englilh  Sappho,  afteF  the  perufal  of  rhe  prefent  volume  ; in  which 
are  fome  pieces  equal  perhaps  to  the  beft  productions  (fo  Lr  as 
the  knowledge  of  them  is  come  to  us)  of  the  Lejbian'Dame , in 
point  of  tendernefs,  feeling,  poetic  imagery,  warmth,  elegance, 
and,  above  all,  delidicv  of  exprefilon,  in  which  our  ingenious 
countrywomen  far  -excels  all  that  we  know  of  the  works  of  the 
Grecian  Sappho.” 

Monthly  Review,  Dec.  1791. 
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tronage  and  f:  icndfhip  of  the  Duchefs  of  Devon’' 
fhire.*  Her  poetical  works  were  w armly  admired  by 
Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds,  wh‘0  twTice  painted  her  por- 
trait*. a copy  of  the  fnft  pitShire  was  requeued  by  the' 
Duke  de  Chatline,  for  the  Emprefs  of  Rulha.  The 
original  h now  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  Marchionefs' 
of  Hertford,  one  of  her  liberal  pati  onelles  ; the7 other,- 
which  was  engraved  for  her  poems,  belongs  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  has  alfo  her  full  length  portrait 
by  that  delightful  artiit  the  late  Mr.  Gainfborough. 

Mbs.-  Robinfon’s  Lift  edition  of  Poems  were  pub- 
lifhed  by  fubfeription,  with  lix  hundred  of  the  moll 
illuftrious  names,  both  for  rank  and  talents,  in  this 
country.  She  has  an  equally  fplendid  lift  for  a new 
edition,  in  three  volumes  octavo,  fhortly  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  public.  Mrs.  Robinfon’s  b: other  is  i. 
merchant  of  the  higheft  relpeclability  at  Leghorn. 
Her  father  died  twelve  years  fin ce  in  Ruffia,  ‘ where  he 
commanded  a- feventy-fonr  gun  fhip,  and  Was  buried 
with  military  honours,  and  lamented  as  a brave  and 
diftinguifhed  officer.  His  early  friend.  Admiral  Gregg, 
was  chief  mourner  on  this  occafion. 

Mrs.  Robinfon  has  a daughter,  highly  accomplifLed 
under  her  own  eye,  and  a proficient  in  languages,  muflc. 
Sec.  Sec.  This  young  lady  has  written  an  ingenious 
and  interefting  novel,  in  two  volumes,  <c  The  Shiinu 
of  Bertha,*’  now  in  the  fecoad  edition. 

Mr. 

* This  lady  is  certainly  an  ornament  nororrlyro  her  rank,  and 
the  pride  of  her  particular  friends,  but  may  be  juit  1 v contem- 
plated as  one  of  the  Loads  of  her  country,  whether  cxmidd'ered  as 
a woman,  a wife,  a parent,  or  a friend.  She  is  not  only  a paironefs 
of  the  elegant  -.rrs,  but  a proficient  in  tome  of  the  11:0ft  enga- 
ging : and  may  thus  be  laid  “ nor  only  to  be  witty  m herfelf, 
but  to  be  the  caufe  as  well  as  the  rewarder  of  wit  in  others.” 
The  public  are  in  poffefiion  alio  ot  feveral  ingenious  proofs  of  her 
tafte  and  execution  in  poetry  and  mufic  ; and  we  icrupie  not  to 
affign  her  a very  honourable  place  .in  the  lift  ofEnglilh  women 
of  genius. 
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Mr.  Robinfon  h kill  living,  an i is  the  only  bro- 
ther of  Commodore  William  Robinfon,  th$  opulent 
Eafl  Indian, 

Mrs.  Robinfon,  we  underhand,  has  nearly  com- 
pleted her  own  memoirs,  in  the  form  of  cc  Anecdotes 
of  diftinguifhed  Perfonages,  and  Obfervations  on  So- 
ciety and  Manners,  during  her  Travels  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  in  England.’*  She  r elided  fome  years  in; 
Paris  and  in  Germany:  in  the  former  place  Hie  was. 
frequently  honoured  with  the  attention  of  the  late 
Queen  of  France,  who  prefented  her  a pit  ce  of  her 
own  work,  through  the  hands  of  the  late  Due  de 
Biron.  Many  of  Mrs.  Robinfon’s  productions,  poeti- 
cal and  biographical,  appear,  under  various  lignatures, 
in  the  diurnal,  monthly,  and  periodical  publications  ; 
among  which,  her  poems  to  Lord  Moira,  Mr.  Prate, 
and  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Parkhurft,  have  lately  been 
recognized  by  the  public  to  have  proceeded  from  Mrs, 
Robinfon ”s  Mufe,  under  the  different  lignatures  of  Sap- 
pho,” and  (C  Laura  Maria.” 

Mrs.  Robinfon  has  alfo  completed'  a blank  .veife 
poem,  in  two  books,  and  a volume  of  lyrical  tales, 
which  will  fpeedily  be  publifhed,  and  are  already 
v highly  .efiimated  by  a large  circle  of  literary  friends. 

We  are  lorry  to  obferve,  that  this  in  ter  eking  writer 
has  been  affiicfed  with  a rheumatic  complrint  up- 
wards of  eleven  years,  which  has  baffled  the  fkill  of 
the  moil  eminent  of  the  faculty,  and  which  has  been 
greatly  increafed  by  thofe  clofe  attentions  to  the  la-, 
hours  of  the  pen,  which  a limited  income,  and  help- 
lefs  hate  of  health,  render  abfoiutely  necefiary.  Not- 
withftancling  thefe  fevere  attacks  upon  her  frame,  and 
thofe  cruel  cfefpoilers  of  the  cc  human  face  divine,” 
Mrs.  Robinfon,  even  in  the  remains  Which  grief  and 
malady  have  left  her,  has  more  of  perfonal  beauty 
than  mold  women  in  the  proudelt  May-time  of  theix 
attrablions*  She  is  huma.nc  and  ho fpi table  to  the, 

poor 
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poor  and  the  unhappy  ; and  entertains  her  chofen  friends 
W th  great  warmth  of  affection.  Her  con  venation 
is  enriched  by  Tentiment  and  enlivened  by  wit,  and 
her  manners  are  diftmguifhed  by  fuavity  and  polite- 
nets. 

We  have  feen  Mrs.  Robinfon  cenfiircd  for  taking 
the  Sgnatnre  of  cc  Sappho.”  It  would  have  been  Vjife 
if  her  c nfors  had  remembered,  that  it  was  theythem- 
feiv^s  (the  I'eviewers)  who  firfl  afhgned  to  her  that 
title ; in  adoption  of  which  flic  was  induced  to  write  the 
Sappho  Sonnets.  The  reader  will  cbferve,  that,  in  our 
firfl  note , wherein  we  quoted  fome  critical  fridfurcs,  we 
prefixed  the  word  “ original'  to  that  of  (t  opinion,” 
intending,  thereby,  to-mark,  in  due  time  and  place  (at 
both  which  we  have  now  arrived)  the  great  difference  of 
great  perfonages* ,in  their  fefttiments  of  the  fame  per- 
formances, at  different  periods , without  any  change  being 
made  either  for  the  better  ox  the  worfe  in  the  fa  id  per- 
fpi  -<T  slices  : condemning , as  in  the  prefentinftance,  what  they 
originally  applauded.  We  fhall  make  no  other  comment 
on  this  converiion  of  praife  into  blame,  than  gently  to  re- 
commend to  both  gentle  and  ungentle  critics,  to  refrefh 
tueir  memories  now  and  then  by  a reference  to  their  own 
indexes,  where  they  may  find  what  they  have  before  faid  of 
a prod  (Sfion,  otherwife,  in  a fine  ere  intention  to  condemn 
others,  they  may  very  «#mtentionally  commit  themfelves. 
For  though  it  is  very  certain  the  fame  ^author  may  rife 
as  ft  were  abo  e himfelf  in  one  book,  .and  underwrite’ 
himfclf  in  another,  fo  that  the  firft  may  juftly  be  extol- 
led, and  the  fecond  as  juftly  degraded,  yve  apprehend 
there  fhou]d  be  no  very  great  alteration,  and  affu redly 
no  invcrfion  of  opinion  of  one  and  the  fame  book  in 
a new  edition,  where  the  words,  cc  a new  edition,"  are 
the  only  additions  made  by  the  author.  Great  critics,  how- 
ever, like  £ ca.-.wiis,  are  apt  to  have  fhort  memories;  and 
yet  critical  conftftcncy  is  not  a bad  pfelefs  quality. 

An 
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An  ingenious  and  vindictive  writer,  were  he  difpofed  to 
take  a ludicrous,  but  fharptoothed  vengeance,  might, 
perhaps,  gratify  himfelf  and  amufe  the  public,  by  col- 
lecting the  flips  and  trips  of  memory  of  the  auguft  body, 
yclept  Reviewers;  bringing  them,  as  it  were,  into  a 
focus,  fo  that  the  well-feleCed  contradi&ions  of  a given 
number  of  years  might  be  difeovered  at  one  point  of  view. 
We  are  ourfelvesmuch  too  good  humoured  to  undertake 
a tafk  of  this  kind  ourfelves,  or  even  hint  it,  except  in 
pleafantry,  to  others ; but  we  cannot  fhut  up  the  fubje6l 
without  hazarding  an  opinion,  that  fuch  a work,  which 
propofed  tracing  the  errata  of  the  critics,  would  be 
fufficiently  acceptable  to  the  public,  were  there  no^  a 
fear  of  its  being  too  voluminous . 

That  Mrs.  Robinfon  has  undoubted  pretenfions  to 
the  eulogia  offered  by  her  critics,  and  ratified  by  the  pub1- 
lic,  and  that  fhe  is  entitled  to  be  confidered  as  a legiti- 
mate poetic  daughter  of  the  Lelbian  Mufe,  whofe  loves 
and  forrows  fhe  has  fo  fweetly  fung  to  the  Britifli  lyre» 
her  verfes  introductory,  and  her  fecond  fonnet,  will 
abundantly  teftify.  Nor  fhall  we  have  one  reader, 
gifted  either  with  a poetic  fpirit,  or  good  tafle,  who  will 
hot  hold  him  or  herfelf  indebted  to  us  for  thus  confirm- 
ing Mrs.  Robinfon’s  claims,  and  daring  to  place  her  on 
the  Sapphic  throne  even  with  a Smith  and  a Seward. 
In  proof  of  which  we  will  conclude  her  memoir  'with 
thofe  two  fonnets: 

“ SONNET  INTRODUCTORY. 

44  FAVOUR’D  by  Heav’n  are  thofe,  ordained  to  tafte 
14  The  blifs'fupreme  that  kindle’s  Fancy’s  fire ; 

44  Whofe  magic  fingers  fweep  the  Mufes’iyre. 

44  In  varying  cadence,  eloquently  chatle  f 

44  Well  may  the  mind,  with  tuneful  n^nbers  grac’d, 

44  To  Fame’s  immortal  attributes  afpire, 

44  Above  the  treach’rous  f pel  Is  of  low  defire. 

44  That  wound  the  fen fe,  by  vulgar  joys  debas’d. 

44  For  thou,  blctl  Poefy  ! with  godlike  pjw’rs 
44  To  calm  the  miferies  of  man  werr  giv  n, 

44  When  paffion  rends,  and  hopelels  love  devours, 

44  By  mem’ry  goaded,  and  by  phrenfy  driv’n, 

44  ’Tis  tliine  to  guide  him  ’midll  Elyfian  bo  .v’rs, 

4t  And  fhew  his  fainting  foul,— a glimpfe  of  Heav’n. 

1800—1801.  T SONNET 
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“ High  on  a rock,  coseval  with  the  ikies, 

“ A Temple  (lands,  rear’d  by  immortal  pow’rs 
“ ToChalHty  divine  l ambrofial  flowers 
“ Twining  round  icicles,  in  columns  rife, 

“ Mingling  with  pendent  gems  of  orient  dv’es ! 

“ Piercing  the  air,  a golden  crefcent  tow’rs, 

“ Veil’d  by  tranfparent  clouds ; while  fmiling  hours 
w Shake  from  their  varying  wings— celeftial  joys ! 

“ The  Heps  of  fpotlefs  marble,  fcatter’d  o’er 
“ With  deathlels  rofes  arm’d  with  many  a thorn, 

“ Lead  to  the  altar.  On  the  frozen  floor, 

“ Studded  with  tear-drops  petrified  bj£  fcorn, 

'*  Pale  veftals  kneel  the  Goddefs  to  adore, 

While  Love, , his  arrows  broke,  retires  forlorn. A 
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IT  has  been  faid  by  fomebody,  that  he  who  writes 
anecdotes*  and  draws  characters  of  men  that  have  recently 
died,  is  (lining  up  afhes  that  are  not  yet  cold,  and  may 
chance  to  burn  his  fingers.  The  partialities  of  friendfhip, 
and  prejudices  of  enmity,  have  not  yet  fubfided,  and  the 
biographer  is  confidered  by  one  party  as  having  raifed 
them  above  their  proper  level,  and  by  the  other  as 
having  funk  fhem  below  it.  To  write  of  thofe  that  are 
yet  living  is  a ftill  more  delicate  tafk  ; as  different  per- 
fons  will  fee  the  fame  men  through  different  mediums, 
it  is  not  eafy  to  obtain  the  chara&er  of  impartiality. 
We  flail,  however,  endeavour  to  deferve  it;  and  writh 
this  regard  think  that  a few  particulars  concerning  a 
man  who  has  marked  himfelf  by  many  entertaining  pro- 
ductions, and  given  fo  highly  approved  an  illuftratioa 
of  Hogarth’s  works,  may  be  acceptable  to  the  public. 

Our  information  is  colic&ed  frcmi  a gentleman  with 
whom  Mr.  Irelanc#was  once  very  intimate:  in  our  ffate- 
ment  of  facts  we  therefore  hope  to  be  coirecl,  and  in 
the  concltdions  which  we  may  occahonally  draw  from 
them,  we  flia.il  endeavour  to  be  difpaffionate. 

He  was  born  at  the  Trench  farm  near  Wem,  in  Shrop- 
fhirc,  in  a houfe  whief;  had  been  rendered  fomewhat 

remarkable 
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<?markablc  by  having  been  the  birth-place  Ind  count 
rchdence  of  Wychctley  the  poet;  and  is  defeended  from 
a race  that  were  eminent  for  their  confcientious  adhe- 
rence to  their  religious  principles. 

His  father  was  a farmer,  who,  during  the  whole  of 
a long  life,  was  highly  refpe&ed  by  all  who  knew  him, 
for  the  probity  of  his  mind,  and  limplicity  of  his  man- 
ners. His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Holland,*  and  grea't  grand-dauglner  of  the  Rev.  Philip 
Henry  .f 

The  firft  ciTciimflahce  that  we  learn  concerning  Mr. 
Ireland  is,  that  during  his  childhood  a lady  of  confider- 
able  fortune,  of  the  name  of  Shrimpton,  was  fo  partial 
to  him,  that  fhe  told  his  father  lie  might  confider  his  fon 
John  as  provided  for,  as  fhe  would  adopt  him,  and  take 

T % care 

* This  excellent  man  was  more  than  thirty  years  minifter  of  a 
diflenting  congregation  at  Wem,  in  Shropshire.  He  was  a younger 
brother,  and  had  little  or  no  fupport  except  from  the  income  of 
his  miniltry,  which  (exclufive  of  preknrs  from  his  congregation* 
who  confidered  him  as  a father)  did  nor  amount  to  Forty  pounds  a 
year.  He  fonVetimes  boalled  that  he  had  educate  ! ten  children, 
three  of  them  at  Dr.  Doddridge’s  academy,  in  a manner  that 
qualified  them  to  fill  refpe<5table  ltarions  in  a fefpeCtable  manner ; 
that  he  had  always  a place  at  his  table  For  any  Friend  that  called 
upon  him  ; that  a beggar  never  left  his  door  without  Fome  Fo!rt  of 
relief ; and  that  he  never  had  a dun  at  his  gate.  For  he  paid  ready 
money  for  every  article  hepurchafed,  except  his  milk  Lore,  which 
was  difeharged  every  Saturday  night. 

Mr.  John  Holland,  who,  about  the  year  17-0,  publihied  two 
volumes  oF  fermons,  which  are  marked  with  liberality  ofjenti- 
ment  and  elegance  oF  di&ion,  was  his  near  relation,  and  we  be- 
lieve he  is  alio  defeended  From  the  tranfl  ting  Philemon  Holland, 
of  whom  a cotemporary  epigramrfiatiit  writts, 

“ Philemon  with  tranfiations  doth  Fo  fill  us  ; 

“ He  will  %pt  let  Suetonius  be  Tranquilius.” 

f The  firft  time  Mr.  Ireland  was  introduced  to  Doftor  John- 
fon  he  was  ftai*-d  to  be  a defeendant  of  Mr.  Philip  Henry,  on 
which  this  great  and  good  character  remarked,  in  his  emphatic 
manner,  “ Sir,  you  are  defeended  from  a man,  whole  genuine 
“ fimplicity  and  unaffected  piety  would  have  done  honour  to  anv 
“ left  of  Chiillians,  and  as  a Fcholar  he  mull  have  had  uncommon 
“ acquirements,  when  Hufby  boafted  of  having  beer  hb  :uru r* 
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care  of  his  future  fortunes.  The  reader  will  believe  this 
lady  was  not  very  young,  when  he  is  informed  that  her 
fir  ft  hufband  was  the  Wycherley*  whom  we  have  men- 
tioned. As  fire  always  paft'her  fummers  at  Mr.  Ireland’s 
father’s,  fhe,  in  returning  from  one  of  thefe  vifits,  in- 
ffted  on  taking  her  favourite  to  her  own  houfe  in  Flu- 
dyer-Street,  Weftminfter,  to  which  place  he  accompa- 
nied her,  before  he  w as  ten  years  of  age.  The  airy 
hopes,  and  flattering  profpe61s  this  created  foon  vanifhed, 
for  the  lady  not  long  after  died  without.a  will. 

He  was  foon  after  this  fent  for  a fhort  time  to  his  mo- 
ther’s brother,  the  Rev.  Philip  Holland,  an  accomplifh- 
ed  and  elegant  fcholar,  and  many  years  minifter  of  a dif- 
fenting  congregation  at  Bolton,  in  Lancafhire.  This 
gentleman  undertook  to  teach  a limited  number  of  pu- 
pils, and  it  was  intended  that  his  nephew  fhould  have 

been 

*'  Mr.  Edward  Blount  relates  forae  particulars  of  the  marriage, 
in  a letter  to  Mr.  Pope,  dated  Janury  21ft,  1715-16. 

**  Our:  friend  Wycherley  had  often  told  me,  as  l doubt  not  he 
" did  all  his  acquaintance,  that  he  would  marry  as  foorf  as  his 
“ life  was-defpaired  of : accordingly,  a few  days  before  his  death, 
“ he  underwent  the  ceremony,  and  joined  together  thofe  two 
“ facraments  which  wife  men  fay  fhould  be  the  laft  we  receive; 
“ for  if  you  pbferve  matrimony  is  placed  after  extreme  un&ion 
in  our  catechifm  as  a kind  of  hint  of  the  order  of  time-in  which 
4<  they  ought  to  be  taken.  The  old  man  then  lay  down  fat.sfied 
in  the  confcioufnefs.of  having,  by  this  one  a<ft,  paid  his  juft 
■ ‘ debts,  obliged  a woman  who  he  was  told  had  merit,  and  /hewn 
“ an  heroic  refentment  of  the  ill  ufageofhis  next  heir.  Some 
•*  hundred  pounds  which  he  had  with  the  lady  difeharged  thofe 
“ debts  ; a jointure  of  four  hundred  a year  made  h«r  a recosn- 
“ pence  ; and  the  nephew  he  left  to  comfort  himfelf  with  the  mi- 
ferable  remains  of  a mortgaged  eflare.  I faw  our  friend  twice 
after  this  was  done,  lefspeevifh  in  his  ficknefs  than  he  ufed  to 
“ be  in  his  health,  neither  much  afraid  of  dying,  nor  (which  in 
“ him  had  been  more  likely)  much  aihamed  of  marrying.  The 
evening  before  he  expired,  he  called  his  young  wife  to  his  bed- 
e*  lide,  and  earneftiy  entreated  her  not  to  deny  him  one  requeft, 
the  laft  he  fhould  make.  Upon  her  aflurances  of  confenting 
“ to  it,  he  t»ld  her,  “ My  dear,  it  is  only  this,  that  you  will 
“ never. marry- an  aid  man  again.” 
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been  included  in  the  lift  for  a time  fufficient  to  have 
qualified  him  for  the  miniftry*  but,  for  what  reafon  wc 
know  not,  his  deftination  was  afterwards  changed. 

For  parents  to  difcover  from  the  difpofition  of  the 
boy  what  will  be  the  bias  of  the  man.,  is  not  eafy  ; and 
if  it  is  found,  it  is  not  always  aXed  upon.:  Mr.  Ireland, 
at  that  early  period,  difcovered  a ftrong  predileXion  to 
letters  and  painting,  but  his  friends  thought  he  had  alfo 
a turn  for  mechanics,  and  therefore  determined  to  make 
him  a watchmaker,  and  to  that  bufinefs  he  was  accord- 
ingly devoted. 

While  yet  very  young,  he  married  an  amiable  and 
eftimable  woman,  of  a turn  and  temper  exactly  conge- 
nial to  his  own,  and,  with  every  profpeX  of  fuccefs,  en- 
gaged in  an  extenfive  bufinefs.  In  this,  though  his  con- 
nexions were  numerous,  and  his  knowledge  of  his  art 
indifputable,  he  was  nqt.fuccefsful. 

We  have  heard  this  afcribed  to  his  having  placed  too 
great  a confidence  in  fome  perfons  whom  he  entrufted  in 
bufinefs,  and  believe  that  this  was  the  immediate  caufet 
but  we  are  inclinedrto  think  that  his  not  being  fortunate 
as  a trader  may  be  traced  to  other  fources.  From 
what  we  have  before  faid  of  Mr.  Ireland,  he  appears  to 
have  had  a ftronger  bias  to  the  fine  arts  than  to  thofe  de- 
nominated mechanic.  For  piXures  and  prints  he  had  an 
enthufiaftic  fondnefs,  and  in  each  clafs,  efpecially  in  the 
woiks  of  Mortimer  and  Hogarth,  had  a well  feleXed 
colleXion  ; and  of  books,  a well  chofen  library.  A 
colleXion  of  piXu res  and  prints  may  fometimes  engrofs 
more  time  than  is  compatible  wijth  the  ftriX  attention 
which  bufinefs  imperioufly  demands.  The  fame  reafon- 
ing  will  apply  with  ff ill  greater  force  to  a colleXion  of 
books,  efpecially  if  the  poffeflbr  reads  the.  works  which 
lie  has  purchafed,  which  we  are  told  Mr.  Ireland  did, 
and  that  in  an  evening,Henderfon  and  he  alternately  read 
to  each  other,  and  iemarked~-reafoned — differed — 
agreed— laughed-*-or  wept,  as  they  were  incited  by  Sterne, 
Swift,  Cervantes,  or  Shakfpeare. 
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Added  tp  this,  the  company  Mr.  Ireland  kept  were 
better  calculated  to  inform  his  mini  than  improve  his 
6ircumftances.  Nofcitur  a Jocio  \s  as  applicable  as 
a libris  ; and  we  have  been  told  that  he  then  lived  on 
terms  of  the  moft  unrefer ved  intimacy  with  many  men 
that  were  eminent  in  the  arts,  at  the  bar,  and  in  the 
church ; and  at  his  table  were  to  be  met  Mortimer, 
Gainfborough,  and  Henderlon,  with  many  other  cha* 
rafters  highly  diftinguifhed  for  talents  and  tafte,  mod: 
of  whom  have  long  fince 

“ Shook  hands  with  (Jeath,  and  call’d  the  worm  their  kinfman.” 

Of  Mortimer,  Mr-  Ireland  has  inferted  the  follow'- 
ing  account  in  his  Life  of  Henderfon,  wiiere,  after 
giving  a lift  of  the  books  which  moft  attracted  this 
aftor’s  attention,  and  enumerating  many  that  con- 
tained  relations-  of  barbarities  at  wilich  almoft  every 
dther  n*an  wouldjaave  fhuddered,  he  adds  the  following 
note : 

44  If  it  fhould  be  inferred  from  hence  that  his  difpofition  was  - 
“ cruel,  the  inference  would  be  tmjuft.  Mortimer,  the  hiftori- 

cal  painter,  in  whom  Were  united  the  favage  grandeur  of  Sal- 
“ vator  Kofa,  and  the  terrific  graces  of  Spagnolette  ; who  joined 
“ to  a fublimity  of  idea,  and  accuracy  of  delineation,  not  exceeded 
44  by  Mic  hael  Angelo,  a delicacy  of  pencil  equal  to  Teniers  ; was 
“ molt  happy,  and,  I think  molt  luccefsfhl,  m painting  objects 
4i  »rrom  wlii>  h the  common  eye  withdrew. 

4*  From  hints  in  Foxe’s  Book  of  Martyrs,  he  made  a number 
tl  of  molt  fpirited  (ketches,  in  which  are  reprefented  the  fuflfer- 
“ mgs  of  men,  women  and  children,  the  executioners  fcorching 
*4  their  hands  with  lighted  taper's,  burning  their  eyes  out  with 
41  hot  irons,  and  the  whole  exhibition  of  the  ufes  made  of  thofe 
41  powerful  engines  of  argument,  the  whips,  hooks,  racks,  but 
**  above  all  the  rhumb  vice,  by  which  unbelievers  are  fcrewed  up 
44  to  the  proper  faith. 

44  Yet  with  this  difpofition  for  contemplating  and  difplaying 
“ fuch  objects,  Mortimer  had  a foul  open  as  day  to  melting  charity, 

a 1 ear  i'ot  pity,  and  a heart  the  molt  fufceptible  of  tender  im- 
44  preilions.  He  made  the  kindelt  allowances  for  the  errors  of 
“ others,  and  would  not  have  trod  upon  the  poor  beetle.  When  he 
44  erred,  and  who  Ihaii  dare  to  name  any  man  as  faultlefs? — his 

4<  errors 
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44  errors  had  their  root  in  virtues  which  the  generous  warmth  of 
■*>  his  heart  carried  to  excefs.  Added  to  ail  this,  he  had  an  hila- 
44  rity  chat  brightened  every  eye,  and  gladdened  every  heart* 
44  I knew  his  mind  well,  but  that  knowledge  fho.uld  have 
44  deterred  me  from  attempting  to  deferibe  it,  had  I confidered 
44  that  Sterne  has  fo  exadtly  delineated  the  leading  features  by 
44  which  it  was  actuated,  in  the  benevolence  and  fenfibilicy  of 
44  character  which  diftinguifhed  his  uncle  Toby. 

44  In  the  fociety  of  Mortimer  I paffed  fome  of  the  happiefl 
44  years  of  my  life,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  very  intimate, 
44  brotherly,  and  unbroken  friendlliip  with  which  we  were  united 
44  until  his  death,  affords  me  one  of  thofe  melancholy  pleafures 
44  which  may  be  felt,  but  cannot  be  deferibed— -a  tear  drops  at 
44  the  recollection.  The  lofs  of  fuch  a friend  leaves  a chafm  in 
44  one’s  life  and  happinefs,  which  js  very  very  rarely  filled  up.’* 

With  Gainfborough  he  was  upon  the  moll  friendly 
terms,  and  that  admirable  artifl  prefented  to  him  an 
excellent  portrait  of  Henderfon,  of  whom  Mr.  Ire- 
land was  the  firfl  proteXor  ; for  in  his  houfe,  this  po- 
pular aXor  refided  many  years,  as  a friend  and  a 
brother,  before  he  could  be  admitted  to  try  his  fir  eng  th 
on  the  flage,  though  aided  by  every  recommendation 
which  Mr.  Ireland  or  any  of  his  connexions  could 
afford  him.  When  Mr.  Garrick  afterwards  recom- 
mended him  to  try  his  fortune  on  the  Bath  flage,  Mr. 
Ireland  took  down  a large  party  to  give  fome  fanc- 
tion  and  fupport  to  the  new  performer  on  the  firft 
night  of  his  appearance.  Indeed  by  all  we  have 
heard,  he  feems  to  have  been  full  as  much  interefted 
in  Henderfon ’s  fuccefs  as  he  was  in  his  own,  which,  by 
thefe  purfuits?  was  not  likely  to  be  much  forwarded. 
But  as  this  and  the  preceding  eonclufions  are  drawn 
from  conjeXure,  as  conjeXures  we  requefl  they  may 
be  received.  Be  the  caufe  what  it  might,  Mr.  Ireland 
was  thus  thrown  into  a new  walk,  which,  though  it 
was  neither  paved  with  gold,  nor  ftrewed  with  rofes, 
was,  we  believe,  much  more  congenial  to  his  tafle, 
and  confonant  to  his  talents,  than  that  which  he  had 
quitted. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Henderfon,  which  were  pub- 
liflied  in  1786,  aie  fiated  in  the  Preface  to  have  been 

the 
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the  firft  book  he  had  written : but  this  we  believe  is  meant 
to  be  underftood,  with  fome  limitations,  as  intimating 
it  to  be  the  firft  book  to  which  he  prefixed  his  name  ; for 
previous  to  that  time,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  he  had 
written,  or  been  a party  in  writing,  other  volumes ; as 
we  alfo  believe  that  many  articles  in  fome  of  the  Re- 
views, and  critiques,  and  effays  on  the  arts  and  other 
fubje&s  in  profe  and  verfe,  which  have  appeared  in  the 
periodical  prints,  &c.  are  the  productions  of  his  pen. 

The  next  publication  with  his  name  was  Hogarth 
Illuftrated,  in  two  volumes.  For  the  works  of  Ho- 
garth, we  have  already  faid,  he  had  an  early  predilec- 
tion, fo  that  we  can  readily  conceive  he  engaged  in  their 
illuftration  e»n  amor$. 

From  his  partiality  to  the  arts,  his  eager  enquiry  into 
every  circumftance  that  was  connected  with  this  eminent 
artift  or  his  prints,  and  alfo  from  the  number  of  eminent 
painters,  &c.  with  Tvhom  he  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy 
the  admirers  of  Hogarth, — and  who  are  not  his 
admirers  ? — had  a right  to  expect  that  Mr.  Ireland’s 
Illuftration  fhould  contain  fomething  worth  their  at- 
tention^ and  it  is  fair  to  conclude,  that  they  were  not 
difappointed : for  a large  impreflion  wras  difpofed  of  in 
lefs  than  three  months.  A fecond  edition  w~as  printed 
foon  afterwards. 

In  this  performance  Mr.  Ireland,  who  is  a warm,  and 
we  think,  a fuccefsful  advocate  for  the  moral  tendency 
of  Hogarth's  works,  feems  confcious  that  he  may  fome- 
times  be  thought  too  partial  to  his  hero,  and  thus  con- 
cludes the  account  of  his  life: 

“ His  character,  and  the  illuftrations  I have  attempted,  are 
u bnilt  upon  a diligent  inveftigation  of  his  prints;  if  in  any  cafe 
“ it  ihould  be  thought  that  they  have  biafed  my  judgment,  I 
“ can  truly  fay  that  they  have  informed  it.  From  them  I have 
“ learnt  much  which  1 ihould  not  otherwife  have  known,  and 
“ to  infpe&ing  them  I owe  many  very  happy  hours.  Coniider- 
“ ing  their  originality,  variety  and  truth,  if  we  take  from  the 
4<  artift  all  that  he  is  faid  to  have  wanted,  we  will  have  more 
**  left  than  has  been  often  the  portion  of  man.” 
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The  book  abounds  with  anecdotes,  which  the  author’s 
long  connexions  with  men  converfant  with  fuc(i  fubje&s 
enabled  him  to  fupply,  Thefe  are  generally  told  in  an 
eafy  and  agreeable  ftyle,  and  if  not  always  precifcly  ap- 
propriate to  the  print  described,  have  a general  relation 
tp  the  fubje6h  For  fuch  of  the  prints  as  had  not  an  in- 
fcription  engraved  under  them,  he  has  fometijnes  given  a 
quotation,  but  more  generally  written  a motto  himfelf. 
Some  of  thefe,  particularly  thofe  to  the  Strollers,  Even- 
ing, and  the  Stage  Coach,  are  eafy  in  the  verification* 
and  pointed  in  the  ^llu(ionP 

The  next  publication  which  we  have  noticed  with  Mr. 
Ireland’s  name,  wTas  the  fupplementary  volume,  compi- 
led from  Hogarth’s  papers.  To  this  is  prefixed  the  fol- 
lowing advertifcment : 

“ The  manufcripts  from  which  the  principal  parts  of  this  vo» 
“ lume  are  compiled,  were  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Hogarth  $ 
“ had  he  lived  a little  longer,  he  would  nave  methodifed  and 
“ publ iilied  them.  On  his  deceafe  they  devolved  to  his  widow, 
“ who  kept  them  facred  and  entire  until  her  death,  when  they 
“ became  the  property  of  Mrs.  Lewis,  of  Chifwick,  by  whole 
“ kindnefs  and  friendfhip  they  are  now  in  my  poifefiion.”*  They 
“ comprehend  Hogarth’s  life  and  courfe  offtudy,  correfpondence, 
“ political  quarrels,  &c.  The  manufcript  of  the  Analylis  of 
“ Beauty,  correded  by  the  author,  with  many  remarks  omitted 
“ in  the  printed  copy  ; fundry  memoranda  relative  to  the  fub- 
V jeds  of  his  fatire  in  many  of  his  prints,?  &c.  &c. 

This 

? Of  the  following  dedication,  which  Hogarth  intended  fo£ 
this  work,  Mr.  Ireland  has  given  a fac  fimile,  copied  from  his 
hand  writing. 

THE  NO  DEDICATION. 

Not  dedicated  to  any  Prince  in  Chnflendom,  for  fear  it  might  he 
thought  an  idle  piece  of  arrogance.  Not  dedicated  to  any  man  of 
quality,  for  fear  it  might  be  thought  too  affuming.  Not  dedicated, 
to  any  learned  body  of  men , as  either  of  the  Univer flies , or  the 
Royal  Society,  for  fear  it  might  be  thought  an  uncommon  piece  of  va- 
nity. Not  dedicated  to  any  one  particular  friend,  for  fear  of  offend- 
ing another. 

Therefore  dedicated  to  nobody  ; but  if  for  once  t ve  may  fuppofe 
nobody  to  be  every  body , as  every  body  is  often  faid  to  be  nobody , then 
is  this  work  dedicated  to,  every  body. 

By  their  mofl  humble  and  devoted 
IV  HOGARTH. 
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This  volume  is  of  a fize  fimilar  to  the  two  which  pre- 
ceded it,  but  the  engravings  are  on  a larger  fcale.  It  con- 
tains many  curious  particulars  relative  to  the  arts  and 
other  circumflances,  and  Hogarth  has  related  them  in  a 
flyle  thatwe  did  not  thinkhe  could  have  written:  itproves 
that  though  a pen  was  not  his  proper  inftrument,he  knew 
how  to  ufe  it  in  a manner  that  exprefled  his  ideas  with 
clearnefs  and  precifion  : indeed  we  have  always  thought 
that  where  a man  of  a fhong  mind  is  perfe6l  mafter  of 
his  fubje6l,  appropriate  words  will  offer  themfelves.  One 
little  fpecimen  of  his  verification  we  cannot  refill  tran- 
scribing. It  is  thus  Slated  in  the  volume  : 

44  His  line  of  beauty  drew  him  into  fo  many  difputes,  that  he  at 
44  length  determined  to  write  a book,  explain  his  fyftem,  and  li- 
44  lence  his adverfaries.  When  his  intentions  were  known,  thofe 
44  who  acknowledged  his  claim  to  fuperiority  as  an  artift,  were 
uppreheqjive  that  by  thus  wandering  out  of  his  fphere,  and 
44  commencing  author,  he  would  leffen  his  reputation  ; thofe  who 
44  ridiculed  hjs  fyftem,  pre fumed  that  he  would  overturn  it ; and 
“ the  few  who  envied  and  hated  Jthe  man,  rejoiced  in  hire  and 
44  certain  hope  that  he  wpuld  wrire  himfelf  into  difgrace.  All 
44  this  he  laughed  at,  and,  in  the  following  little  epigram,  whim- 
44  ficaliy  enough  defcribes  his  pvvn  feelings  ; 

44  What ! a book,  and  by  Hogarth  i — Then  twenty  to  ten, 
44  All  he’s  gain’d  by  the  pencil  he’ll  lofe  by  the  pen. 

44  Perhaps  it  may  be  fo — howe’er,  mifs  or  hit, 

“ He  will  publi/h — here  goes-— it' s double  or  quit.'* 

From  being  of  the  fame  name,  he  was  very  frequently 
miftaken  for  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Ireland,  to  whom  he 
was  not  related.  To  prevent  future  mifapprehenlion, 
the  following  advertifement  is  prefixed  to  this  volume: 

44  It  may  be  proper  to  flate  that  neither  the  two  volumes  publi/hed 
44  in  1791,  nor  this  Jupplement,  have  any  connexion  with  the  Gra- 
44  phic  IlluJlrationSy  which,  being  written  by  Mr.  Samuel  Ireland \ 
44  proprietor  of  the  Shake  (pear  Papers , have  given  rife  to  many 
44  Jlrange  miftakes,  and  been  erroneoujly  ajcribed  to  John  Ireland 

Mr.  Ireland’s  adherence  to  his  favourite  artifl  has  not 
£>een  confined  to  explaining  his  prints ; he  has  alfo  pub- 
fiflied  a fpiyited  copy  from  a very  interefling  engraving 
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of  Hogarth’s,  which  is  in  his  own  polTeflion.  It  is  entL 
,*led  “ Enthuiiafm  Delineated, *•*  and  the  artift,  after 
taking  off  two  imprellions,  altered  his  copper  plate  to 
The  Medley.”  The  obje61of  the  fatire  is  thus  defcri- 
bed  in  Hogarth’s  hand  writing,  under  the  original  print; 

“ The  intention  of  this  print  is  to  gi<ve  a lineal  reprefentation  of 
V the  f range  cff.eds  refusing  from  literal  and  fotv  conceptions  of 
facred  beings , as  aljo  of  the  idolatrous  tendency  of  pictures  in 
“ churchesy  and  prints  in  religious  books,'1 

The  author’s  portrait,  engraved  from  a picture  paint- 
ed by  his  friend  Mortimer,  and  prefixed  to  his  firft  vo- 
lume of  Hogarth,  is  a ftrikijpg  refeipblance.  If  we  were 
to  defcribe  the  original  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Ames,  and 
^ome  other  illuftrators  of  portraits,  we  fhould  add ; that 
he  is  tall,  thin,  pale-faced,  and  fickly  in  his  appearance : 
and,  indeed,  his  health,  for  the  laft  two  or  three  years, 
has  been  in  fo  precarious  a Rate,  as  to  induce  him  to 
remove  from  Poet’s  Corner  to  Hans  Place?  jRnights- 
hridge,  where  we  lincerely  hope  the  air  willfp  far  reftore 
him  as  to  enable  him  to  finifh  fome  remarks  on  the  arts, 
&c.  which,  we  are  informed,  he  is  now  preparing  for  the 
prefs. 


SIR  WILDUM  BEECHEY, 

IN  a catalogue  of  the  names  of  men  wTho  have  deviated 
from  the  path  in  which  their  parents  intended  them  to 
tread,  we  fhould  find  many  of  thofe  great  characters 
who  have  moft  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  their  par- 
ticular profeffions.  Petitot  was  intended  for  a jewel- 
ler, but  preferred  painting  a miniature  to  fetting  it. 
John  Wenix  wras  placed  wfith  a printer,  whofe  paper 
he  covered  with  figures  of  men  and  animals,  inftea^ 
of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ; and  it  was  determined 
t p make  Handel  a civilian.  But  in  thefe,  and  mime- 
rous  other  inftances,  Nature  vindicated  her  own  rights, 

• and 
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and  her  favourites  being  led  into  the  path  which  was 
congenial  to  their  talents,  attained  their  proper  places 
*n  the  temple  of  fame. 

To  the  lift  of  men,  who,  having  a confcioufnefs  of 
their  own  peculiar  powers,  have  difdained  and  con- 
quered every  difficulty,  that  opppfed  their  exerting 
them,  we  muft  add  (tlie  fubjeft  of  this  little  memoir, 
who  was 

“ Early  foredoom’d  his  father’s  foul  to  crofs, 

“ And  paint  a picture  when  he  ffiould  engrofs 
For  Sir  William,  who  was  born  at  Burford,  in  Oxford- 
fhire,  in  the  year  1753,  was,  at  the  proper  age,  placed 
under  an  eminent  conveyancer  at  Stow,  in  Gloucefter- 
fhire;  but  a volatile  flow  of  fpirits,  a bright  and  a6tive 
.imagination,  and  a mind  eagerly  bent  upon  enquiry, 
was  not  to  be  nailed  to  the  delk  of  a provincial  con- 
veyancer long  enough  to  acquire  any  deep  inlight  in- 
to that  abftrufe  profeffipn. 

He  had  heard  much  of  London-— he  wifhed  to  fee 
London-— and  to  London  he  accordingly  came.  Difa- 
greeable  as  the  quirks  and  quiddities  of  the  law  were  to 
his  feelings,  he  was  compelled  to  continue  in  their 
pravSlice,  and  articled  himfelf  for  a given  period  to  a 
gentleman  who  died  before  the  expiration  of  his  time, 
when  he  made  a fecond  engagement  with  a Mr.  Owen, 
.of  Topke’s  Court.  But  his  talents  were  not  calcula- 
ted for  the  contemplation  of  Coke’s  Inftitutes,  nor  were 
his  eyes  formed  for  poring  over  the  tircfome  repeti- 
tions of  mufty  parchments.  There  are  few  ftudies 
more  ungenial  to  a young  man  of  lively  imagination 
than  the  law.  An  a61ive  and  ingenuous  mind  revolts  at 
the  cramp  phrafeology  and  tedious  tautology  with  which 
it  is  embarrafled.  Conftdering  this  circumftance,  it  is 
fortunate  for  the  arts  that  he  accidentally  became  ac- 
quainted with  feveral  ftudents  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
The  obje61s  in  which  they  were  engag^  attra&ed  and 
enchanted  him:  by  the  fjplendid  aflemblage  of  colours 
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which  they  mixed  upon  the  palette , and  transferred  to  the 
canvafs,  his  eye  was  delighted,  and,  by  the  field  thus 
opened  to  him*  his  difguft  of  his  original  profeffion  en- 
creafed,  and  he  determined  to  change  his  pen  for  the  pen  - 
cil,  his  ink-ftand  for  the  colour-box,  and  his  delk  for  the 
eafil ; eagerly  embarked  in  a new  purfuit,  and  exerted 
every  effort  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  that  art  in  which 
he  has  fince  fo  eminently  diftinguifhed  hhnfelf. 

So  powerful  was  his  new  attachment  that  he  did  not 
wait  till  the  expiration  of  his  agreement,  but  prevail- 
ed upon  Mr.  Owen  to  accept  of  a young  man  whom  he 
had  procured  to  fupply  his-place,  as  a fubftitute  for  the 
remaining  time, of  his  articles,  and  in  1772  commenced  a 
fludent  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

His  profpe61s  were  now  changed,  and  he  had  a new 
world  teeming  with  Wonders  opened  before  him : he  had 
difcernment  enough  to  fee  that  the  works  of  Sir  Jofhua 
Reynolds  were  the  befl  models,  and  therefore  ftudied 
•and  occafionally  copied  them.  But  though  they  were 
the  earlieft  obje£ls  of  his  imitation,  he  did  not  long  con- 
fine himfelf  to  fhadows,  but  afcended  to  realities,  and, 
fn  the  place  of  copying  portraits,  ft udied  and  imitated 
originals.  During  this  period,  labouring  up  hill  to  at- 
tain that  rank  in  his  profeffion  which  he  muft  have  felt 
he  had  a right  to,  he  inevitably  experienced  many  diffi- 
culties under  which  a common  mind  would  have  funk. 
But  the  ardour  and  energy  of  his  fpirit  fupported  him 
for  happily,  with  the  ambition  of  attaining  reputation,  h* 
poffefsed  the  power  of  deferving  it,  and  furmounted  every 
obftacle.  He  has  ever  fince  been  progreffively  improv- 
ing, and,  from  this  period,  his  hiftory  muft  be  fought  far 
in  his  performances. 

Dr.  Strachey,  Archdeacon  of  Norwich,  and  his  fami- 
ly ; the  Chevalier  Rufpini  and  his  family  ; and  the  Duke 
and  Duchefs  of  Cumberland,  were  among  his  earlieft 
works.  The  Rufpini  farmily  was,  we  believe,  the  firft 
picture  that  he  exhibited  at  Sgmerfet  Houfe. 
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From  London  he  went  to  Norwich,  where  he  con-' 
tin ued  four  or  five  years ; and  here  he  began  with  paint- 
ing fmall  converfation  pieces,  in  the  manner  which  was 
firft  pra£lifed  by  Hogarth,  and  afterwards  by  ZofFanii. 
Two  large  frames  of  thefe,  containing  twelve  or  thirteen 
portraits  in  each,  he  feft’t  to  London  for  the  exhibition, 
but  as  they  were  rrot  admillible  in  the  Royal  Academy, 
from  their  occupying  too  much  fpace,  they  were  tranf- 
ferred  to  Vandergucht’s  rooms  at’ the  Lycedm,  where 
they  were  much  noticed,  and  eonfideredaS  giving  great 
promife  of  future  excellence. 

At  Norwich  he  firfl  began  tc' paint  as  large  as  life,  and 
was  much,-  and  k muft  be  acknowledged,  properly,  en- 
couraged, for  many  of  the  portraits  then  painted  are  in 
a \very  fuperior  Ryle. 

On  his  return  to  London*  he  took  the  houfe  in 
in  Brook  Street  which  had  formerly  been  the  refi- 
denCe  of  Vandergucht,  and  was  foon  gratified  by  ge- 
neral notice  and  celebrity.  He  afterwards  removed 
fco  Hill-Street,  Berkley-Square,  at  which  place,  as  well 
a$  at  his  pro  fen  t ref  deuce  in  George-Strect,  HanoCer- 
Sauare,  his  talents  have  procured  him  the  notice  and 
protection  of  many  people  of  the  fir  ft  rank  ; and  among 
many  other  portraits  of  acknowledged  merit  and  great 
celebrity,  he  painted  the  Honourable  Charles  Herbert, 
the  laft  Duke  of  Montagu,  Lord  Macartney,  the  Earl  of 
Morton,  half  lengths  of  Lord  Frffcncis  Ofborn  and  his 
lady  for  Lord  Auckland  ; Sir  William  and  Lady  Young, 
Lord  Cornwallis,  Lord  St.  \ hicent.  Captain  Foley, 
Captain  Darby,  Lord  Carnarvon,  Sec, 

T he  ftyle  in  which  fome  of  thefe  were  prdnted  in- 
troduced him  to  the  notice  of  the  Royal  Family,  and 
he  was  appointed  portrait  painter  to  the  Queen,  and,  by 
the  King's  command,  painted  a whole  length  portrait  of 
her  Majcfty,  and  portraits  of  ail  the  Princefles,  two  of 
which  appeared  in  the  exhibition  of  1797. 

fjis  Majcfty’s  opinion  of  Iris  powers  is  exemplified  by 
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Lis  entrufling  to  his  pencil  a fubjedl  of  fo  much  difficult/ 
as  the  grand  pidlure  reprefenting  the  King  at  a review, 
attended  by  die  Prince*  the  Duke  of  York*  &c.  a 
work  which  required  fuch  talents  as  do  not  fall  to 
the  lot  of  many  to  execute  it*  and  which*-  had  Sir 
William  never  painted  any  other  piclure,  is  delineated 
in  a manner  that  would  have  given  him  a very  high  rank 
in  his  profeffion.  It  has  not  the  air  of  a modern  work, 
but  combines  with  the  fidelity  of  portrait,  the  in  ter  eft  and 
expreffion  of  an  hiftorical  picture  : two  excellencies  that 
have  been  feldom  united. 

It  is  at  prefent  in  the  Queen’s  Prefence  Chamber  at 
Windfor  Caflle,  but  intended,  with  a number  of  other 
pictures  by  the  fafrne  artift,  to  form  the  decorations  of  a 
great  room  in  the  houfe  which  the  King  is  now  building 
at  Kew. 

Portraits  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  fcveral  of  the 
Princefles,  are  at  Frogmore  Lodge.  In  a portrait  of  the 
Princefs  of  Wales,  which  Sir  William  has  lately  painted, 
he  has  difplayed  an  uncommon  portion  of  tafte  and  ta- 
lent. 

Many  of  our  readers  mud  recollect:  the  portrait  of 
Mifs  de  Vifme,  in  a ftraw  hat*  exhibited  feveral  years 
ago,  and  remarkable  for  cafe  a*nd  elegance.  Had  it 
been  painted  in  France  or  Holland,  it  would  have  been 
called  the  flraw  hat , as  a picture  by  Teniers  was  de- 
nominated the  rejd  bonnet.  The  portrait  of  Mr.  John 
Trotter*  exhibited  two  or  three  years  fince,  was,  in  point 
of  force  and  nature,  entitled  to  rank  very  high.  The 
portrait  of  a Mifs  Rudd,  of  Yorkfhiic,  which  was  in  t!  e 
exhibition  about  the  fame  time,  eleferved  and  obtained 
great  praife.  Mifc  Lufhington,  in  the  character  cf  a 
Bacchante,  was  painted  with  uncommon  fririt  and  great 
fcience.  He  is  now  engaged  in  painting  a full  length 
portrait  of  Alderman  Boydeil,  with  appropriate  allego- 
rical figures,  for  the  Council  Chamber,  Guildhall. 

But  confidering  the  number  of  admirable  pictures 
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Tvhiofi  this  at  till  has  painted,  to  point  out  any  in  parti- 
cular, may  be  deemed  rather  invidious  to  fuch  as  are 
not  mentioned.  To  thofe  who  can  appreciate  their  va- 
rious merits,  it  would  be  unneceffary  ; to  thofe  who  can- 
not, it  might  be  uninterefting. 

A portrait  of  Lady  Beechey,  with  the  youngeft  of 
eight  children  in  her  arms,  we  cannot  omit  noticing,  as 
a ftrong  example  of  the  manner  in  which  an  artift  fuc- 
ceeds  when  he  paints  con  amore  : in  point  of  drawing,  re- 
femblance,  colouring  and  chara&er,  it  is  a chef  deeuvre . 
If  it  came  into  our  plan  to  enumerate  this  lady’s  perfor- 
mances in  miniature,  (for  Die  alfo  is  an  artift,  and  a 
good  one)  many  admirable  little  pi61ures  might  be  added 
to  this  lift. 

With  refpect  to  his  general  merit  as  an  artift,  we  ho- 
nour him  for  his  originality,  as  it  fhews  a noble  daring, 
and  gives  him  a much  greater  chance  of  attaining  excel- 
lence in  his  profeflion  than  thofe  have  who  fervilely 
walk  in  the  track  marked  out  by  others.  Thefureft  way 
to  imitate  the  fineft  painters  is  by  copying  from  the  fame 
mo iels  which  they  did.  Is  it  necefiary  to  fay  I mean  co- 
pying -from  nature ; but  thofe  who  look  at  it  through 
the  medium  of  other  artifts,  will  be  more  likely  to  ob- 
Icure  than  to  clear  their  ideas  : they  are  in  the  ftate  of  a 
man  who  fees  an  objc61  through  a mift ; belides,  who- 
ever follows  muft  remain  behind. 

The  dignified  and  energetic  language  of  Johnfon  gcne_r 
rated  a fwarrn  of  wretched  inflated  imitators  ; the  fafei- 
nating  pictures  of  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  have  had  the  fame 
effe61  upon  our  painters,  many  of  whom  have  enrobed 
themfelves  as  his  imitators  and  followers,  and  in  their  ad- 
miration of  his  excellencies  fervilely  copied  his  errors. 
This  has  produced  pictures  with  red  trees,  green  clouds, 
and  yellow  water.  When  he  was  little  more  than  thir- 
ty-fix years  of  age,  and  painting  was  at  a very  low  ebb, 
he  was  the  firft  artift  of  his  day,  and  though  he  then 
painted  pictures  which  his  future  pupils  would  have 
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blufhed'  to  have  owned  when  they  were  pnly  twenty 
yeats  of  age,  yet  in  the  laft  year  of  his  life  hecontinued 
asfuperior  to  his  followers  as  he  was  at  firft.  Having 
fet  out  at  the  head  of  his  profeflion,  he  continued  the 
leader  until  his  death*  His  imitators  feemecKto  afpire 
at  nothing  higher  than  being  the  firft  in  his  train  ; for 
though , in  all  other  profeflioris,  men  overtake  each 
other,  in  painting  they  do  not  feem  to  attempt  it,  nor 
would  they  fucceed  if  they  did,  while  they  thus  make 
the  manner s of  painters  their  only  models*  Beechey 
had  an  higher  aim  ; he  made  nature  his  model,  and*  in- 
Bead  of  being  the  follower  of  the  great  artifts  who  had 
lived  before  him,  endeavoured  to  qualify  himfelf  for 
becoming  their  competitor.  In  this  he  wTas  probably  en- 
couraged by  a man  who,  foon  after  Reechey’s  making  the 
arts  his  purfuit,  had  tafte  enough  to  difeern  his  talents, 
and  judgment  enough  to  advifehim  in  their  application. 
We  mean  Paul  Sanby,  who  was  his  very  early  friend, 
and  whom  he  Hill  fpeaks  of  by  the  friendly  and  familiar 
appellation  of  Father  Paul. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Alexander  Pope  that  he  was  very 
early  honoured  with  the  friendfhip  of  men  who  were 
qualified  to  point  out  to  him  the  fhorteft  path  to  emi- 
nence ; and  it  was  to  the  honour  of  this  great  poet  that 
he  had  the  good  fenfe  to  follow  their  advice.  One  of 
them,  Walfh,  ftrongly  advifed  him  to  aim  at  corre6lncfs 
in  his  verification,  which,  as  he  told  him,  the  Englifh 
poets  had  hitherto  neglecled,  and  which  was  therefore 
left  to  him  as  the  bafis  of  fame. 

We  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Sanby  gave  the  fame  advice 
to  his  young  friend,  but  certain  it  is,  that  one  great  ex- 
cellence of  Sir  William’s  portraits  is  the  attention  which 
he  pays  to  the  hands  and  arms,  which  are  draw  n and  co- 
loured with  as  much  attention  to  nature  and  refemblance 
of  the  original,  as  the  face.  Th<?fe,  and  indeed  all  other 
parts  of  the  pi  dure,  except  the  head,  fome  of  our  pre- 
frnt  artifts  confider  as  fo  fubordinate,  that  they  profef- 
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fedly  lqfec  them  in  a flovenly  and  unfinished  ftate,  as  if 
fame  of  imure  s johrneymen  had  made  them-,  and"  not  made 
them  welly  they  imitate  humanity  fo  abominably.  This  is 
vile,  and  muft  originate  in  either  ignorance,  avarice, 
or  affe&ation.  If  in  ignorance,  it  would  be  to  their 
honour  to  learn  to  paint  hands  and  arms  and  drapery 
as  well  as  heads : if  in  avarice*  it  will  lead  the  world 
to  fufpe6l  that  what  has  been  faid  of  another  art  may  be 
applied  to  painting  ; that  the  ancient i began  by  making  it  a 
fcience,  and  the  moderns  b:gan  by  making  it  a trade ; but 
what  is  worft  of  all,  l'uch  practice  will  be  likely  to 
make  it  a trade  they  cannot  live  by.  But  we  believe 
it  has  frequently  its  root  in-  affectation  ; and  the  de- 
fence fet  up  is,  that  it  was  fometimes  the  practice  of  Sir 
Jbfhua  Reynolds.  This  is  fomewhat  like  the  cour- 
tiers of  Alexander  the  Great  wearing  artificial  pads 
on  their  right  Ihoulders*.  becaufe 

“ Great  Ammons  /on  one  Jkoulder  had  too  high." 

Of  this  affe6l  action  Sir  William  never  had  any  pro- 
tion ; his  men  are  painted  as  they  appear,  and  he  does 
not  give  th6  mere  map  of  the  face,  but  the  fpirit  and 
character  of  the  original.  In  his  female  figures  he 
lias  been  generally  happy  >they  are  ufually  ftrong  like- 
neffes,  with  a natural  and  eafy  air,  and  he  has  been 
fortunate  in  having  had  lor  the  fubjecls  of  his  pencil  fe- 
veral  very  beautiful  women.  This  is  the  moft  delight- 
ful province  of  painting*  and  to  the  art  wThich  can 
iooth  the  anguifh  of  abfence,  by  prefenting,  as  in-  a 
mirror,  the  features  that  are  moll  dear  to  us,  the  lover 
and  the  friend  are  much  indebted.  This  power  is 
peculiar  to  painting,  for, 

44  If  tqrn  from  all  we  hold  moft  dear, 

“ The  tedious  moments  (lowly  roll  j 
“ Can  mufic’s  rendered  accents  cheer 
41  The  Blent  grid  that  melts  the  fpul  ? 
a Or,  can  the  poet’s  boafted  art 
The  healing  balm  of  peace  impart  ? 
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“ Ah,  no ! ’tis  only  painting’s  power 
!*  Can  Tooth  the  Tad,  the  painful  hour 
Can  bring  the  inueh-lov’d  form  tb'ivi 
In  features  fexquifitely  true. 

From  Sir  William’s  pictures  t&re  have  had  Teveral 
prints,  and  Teveral  more  are  engraving  and  to  be  en- 
graved. Ward  has  made  an  excellent  mezzotinto  from 
the  Royal  Family  at  a revjew.  There  is  a'  very  good 
print  of  Ills  portrait  of  the^Tarquis  Cornwallis,  and 
alfo  of  children  relieving  a beggar,  in  which  are  in- 
troduced the  portraits  of  Tome  of  his  children. 

Many  of  his  performances  have  been  mod  inimitably 
copied  in  enamel  by  Bone,  arid  fome  very  good  copies 
in  miniature  have  been  made  by  Lady  Beechey. 

He  was  ele died  an  affociate  in  the  year  1793,  and  a 
royal  academician  in  i 797,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Hodges. 
He  has  fincb  that  time  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
Iiood  y and  this  becomes  a more  peculiar  diftindlion 
from  his  being  the  on  y Member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
upon  whom  it  has  been  Conferred  lince  the  death  of  Sir 
Jqfeph  Reynolds. 


DUKE  OF  PORTLAND, 

THE  life  of,  this  noble  Peer  is  as  fruitful  in  fubqedt 
of  political  refle&ion  as  that  of  any  of  his  cotempo- 
raries.' 

William  Henry  Cavendifh,  Duke  of  Portland,  was 
born  in  the  year  1738.  He  was  educated  at  Chrift 
Church,  Oxford,  where,  in  1756,  he  recited  publicly 
the  Englifh  verfes  ’with  the  mod  defer ved  approba- 
tion. Having  flnifhed  his  education  at  that  learned 
feminary,  he  went  on  his  travels;  and  foon  after  he 
came  back  we  find  him,  then  Marquis  of  Tichheld,  re- 
turned to  the  fird  parliament  of  this  King’s  reign,  for 
the  borough  of  Weobly,  a borough  which  was  then 
*rnd  dill  h under  the  influence  of  his  family. 
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For  till  borough  he  did  nbt,  however,  fit  long, 
being  called%p  to  the  Houle  of  Peers  in  1762?  ort 
the  death  of  his  father.  The  eftate  to  which  he 
fucceeded  was  rather  confined,  as  twelve  thoufancf 
pounds  a year  was  fettled  on  his  mother,  the  Duchcfs 
Dowager  of  Portland,  who  died  a few  years  fincc. 

The  early  period  of  this  nobleman's  life  was  marked 
Vi tli  no  very  prominent  feature*  but  he  foon  began  to 
acl  a very  confpicuous  p{#t.  As  foon  as  he  was  fettled 
in  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  he  took  part  with  the  Oppolition 
of  the  day*  In  1763  his  name  is  found  among  the 
minority*  again  ft  that  very  obnoxious  bill*  which  laid 
a duty  on  cyder,  and  he  joined  with  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  In  figning  a proteft,  as  he  did  alfo  the  next  fe fi- 
ll on,  on  the  queftion  to  vote  away  the  privii  ge  hither- 
to claimed  by  members  of  parliament  in  matter  of 
libel. 

His  Grace  having  connected  himfelf  with  the  late 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  that  truly  patriotic 
band  who  oppofed  Lord  Bute  and  George  Grenville’s 
adminiftrations ; in  1765,  when  his  friend  came  into 
power,  he  was  appointed  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the 
King’s  houfehold,  which  he  did  not  enjoy  long,  for 
when  they  retired,  he  went  out  of  place  with  them. 

The  year  1768  is  memorable  for  fame  of  the  moll 
fevere  conflidls,  at  the  general  elect  ion,  that  were, 
perhaps,  ever  remembered  ; and  none  were  fupported 
with  great  fpirit,  or  perhaps  greater  expence  than  that 
for  the  county  of  Cumberland,  when  the  pfefent  Sir 
Ilenry  Fletcher,  and  the  late  Mr.  Curwen,  flood  can- 
didates, under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke,  againft  the 
picient  Earl  of  Lonfdale  and  his  friend.  As  this  elec- 
tion was  attended  with  fome  very  peculiar  circumftan- 
ces,  we  fihall  ftate  the  particulars,  which  are  really 
curious,  at  fome  length. 

His  Grace  having  been  a fteady  fupporter  of  the 
intcrefts  and  liberty’s  of  the  people  and  the  honour  of 
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the  nation,  in  all  the  great  queflions  which  have  been 
agitated  in  parliament,  during  the  prefeht  reign  ; this 
uniformity  of  conduct  and  principle  brought  upon  him 
a peculiar  fe verity  from  fome  of  the  late  miniftry. 
They  made  a grants  in  1767,  of  his  efiate  in  'Cumber- 
land, to  Sir  James  Lowther,  to  ferye  the  purpofe  of 
this  ele&ion,  in  hopes  thereby  of  preventing  the  two 
friends  to  the  Duke,  and  confequently  enemies  to  the 
^niniftryj  from  being  elecled  members  of  the  county 
of  Cumberland,  at  the  approaching  general  election. 
The  fa6t  was  alarming,  and  the  delign  was  fo  manifeft, 
•that  the  whole  country  refented  it,  and  returned 
the  Duke  of  Portland’s  fi;iends0  The  following  is  a 
fhort  recital  pf  this  cafe* 

Towards  the  end  of  December  1767,  a grant  was 
made  from  the  Treafury  to  Sir  James  Lowther,  of  an 
extenfive  $nd  valuable  eftate,  known  by  the  name  of 
Inglewood  Fpreft,  being  part  of  the  manor  of  Pen- 
rith, in  Cumberland,  and  alfo  a grant  of  the  foccage 
of  Carlisle,  which  had  been  given  by  King  William 
the  Third  to  the  firft  Duke  of  Portland,  and  which  had 
remained  in  the  pofleflion  of  that  family  ever  fince. 
The  nature  of  the  whole  proceeding,  the  vindi61iye 
fubtilty  of  its  original  fuggeflion,  the  refined  and  ,quib- 
bling  explications  of  the  common  rules  of  preferip- 
tive  pofTefhon,  and  the  technical  wiles  of  legal  chica^- 
nery  made  ufe  of  throughout,  to  bar  the  Duke  from 
fupporting  his  title  and  expofing  the  illegality  and  in- 
juftice  of  the  whole  bufinefs;  feem  fo  exactly  corres- 
pondent with  that  infidious  malevolence,  and  dangerous 
piaulibility,  which  fo  pecuniary  mark  the  chara&er  of 
a perfon  who  has  always  been  confidered  as  the  in- 
ftrument  and  agent  of  a late  departed  junto,  that  there 
remains  fcarcely  a doubt  of  his  being,  if  not  the  firft 
advifer,  at  leaf!  the  fecret  manager  and  director  of  this 
glaring  a£t  of  oppreffion  : nor  was  Lord  North  (who 
had  been  appointed  Chancellor  cf  the  Exchequer  a 
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little  time  before)  in  his  turn,  backward  to  contribute 
his  flvare  of  thatfhuffling  duplicity  and  clumfy  prevari- 
cation, which  with  unblufhing  countenance,  he  has 
fp  frequently  and  fully  difplayed  in  the  great  affiembly 
of  the  nation.  The  Board  of  Treafury  had  referred 
to  the  Surveyor  General  of  Crown  Lands,  Sir  James 
Lowther’s  memorial,  praying  a leafe  of  the  premifes 
inqueftion.  The  Surveyor  General  returned  in  his  report 
to  that  bo^rd,  (though  no  lawyer)  a pofitive  opinion 
on  a very  intricate  point  of  law,  and  of  himfelf  declared 
(if  we  can  poffibly  believe  that  this  officer  could  hazard 
fuch  a declaration^  without  previous  confultation  with, 
and  private  dire&ions  from  fuperior  authority)  that  the 
premifes  were  not  comprifed  in  the  grant  from  King  Wil- 
liam to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  but  were  ftili  veiled 
in  the  crown;  and  recommended  to  their  Lordfhips  to 
grant  the  leafe  demanded,  at  a very  inconfiderabla  re- 
ferved  rent.  Ttye  Duke’s  agents  were  refufed  permif- 
fion  to  examine  the  rolls  and  authorities  on  which 
the  Surveyor  had  founded  his  report.  On  application 
to  the  Treafury,  however,  for  an  order  to  the  Sur- 
veyor for  fuch  permiffion,  the  Duke  received  a pro- 
mife  of  fuch  order  ; he  even  paid  the  ufual  fees  for 
drawing  it  up,  yet  he  could  never  obtain  it.  At  the 
Treafury,  he  was  told  it  had  b_jen  fent  to  the  Surveyor’s 
office;  at  the  Surveyor’s  office  the  receipt  of  it  was  de- 
nied ; yet  the  Surveyor  had  before  that  time  aciually 
received  it,  and  in  anfwer  to  it,  had  remonftrate;d  to  the 
Treafury  againft  allowing  the  infpedlien  of  any  writ- 
ings, which  related  to  any  difpute  of  the  rights  of  the 
crown.  But  thefe  circumftanccs  were  not  known  to 
the  Duke  till  fome  time  afterwards.  The  report  of 
the  Surveyor,  and  every  flep  of  the  Treafury,  was  en- 
veloped in  that  dark  and  filent  fecrecy  which  generally 
accompanies  the  confcious  perpetration  of  deliberate 
injuftice. 

In  the  interim,  the  Duke  s agents,  in  obedience  to 
a letter  from  the  Treafury,  received  in  October,  by 
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which  he  was  directed  to  prepare  his  title,  and  which 
contained  a promife  ;that  nothing  fhould  be  decided  con- 
cerning it,  till  fuch  title  had  been  ftated.,  and  maturely 
-confidered ; were  buiily  employed  in  their  refearchcs 
through  a train  of  grants,  precedents,  and  other  records; 
and  were  in  daily  expectation  of  the  promi fed  permiffion 
to  infpe<5t  the  Surveyors  papers,  in  order  to  complete 
it;  but  while  they  were  deeply  engaged  in  this  laborious 
Inveftigation,  aud  ex  pc'  ing  the  above-mentioned  order, 
the  Duke  to  his  infinite  furprife,  received  another  letter 
from  the  Treafury,  dated  .the  22d  of  December,  inform- 
ing him,  that  the  grants  were  puffed  and  the  leafes  figned. 
This  was  precifely  ten  days  after  Lord  North  had  taken 
his  feat  at  the  Treafury  Board.  A caveat  had  before  been 
entered  at  the  Exchequer,  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the 
grant ; and  when,  in  confequence  of  this  caveat, 
the  fame  Lord  North,  (aliufque  et  idem)  was  prayed 
- .to  withhold  affixing  the  Exchequer  feal,  the  only  ce- 
remonial wanting  to  give  it  validity,  he  replied  that  he 
had  received  directions  to  affix  the  feal  inftantaneoully, 
and  that  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer , he  was  ex  officio 
compelled  to  obey  all  orders  from  the  Treafury.  The  Trea- 
fury had  before  declared  themfelves  compelled  to  proceed 
according  to  the  Surveyor’s  report,  and  the  Surveyor’s 
report  was,  in  all  probability,  the  refult  of  private  inr 
ftruclipn.  Thus  in  a matter  of  property,  which  in  its 
confequences  might  afFe£f  the  rights  of  the  whole  king- 
dom, a frivolous  pretence  of  official  compulffon  w*as  now 
firft  made,  in  defiance  pf  the  fettled  rules  of  equity  and 
juftice,  and  in  violation  pf  all  the  facred  ties  of  faith 
and  confidence  among!!  mankind. 

On  the  20th  of  November  17 71,  this  great  caufe  was 
tried  before  the  Barons  pf  the  Exchequer,  in  Weftmin- 
fler  Hall,  wdiether  the  gran*  to  Sir  James  Lowther,  of 
the  fo reft  of  Inglewood,  was  legal?  Mr.  Wedderburne, 
{now  Lord  Loughbqrough)  was  principal  counfel  for 
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the  mintflry,  and  Mr.  Thurlow,  (now  Lore}  Thuriow) 
was  principal  council  for  the  Duke  at  Portland. 
Whep,  after  a long  trial,  the  grant  was  found  invalid, 
upon  the  llatute  of  the  fkft  qf  Anne?  which  fays,  cc  That 
<•  jipon  every  grant,  &e.  there  fhallbe  areferved  rent, 
not  lefs  than  the  third  part  qf  the  clear  yearly  value 
;c  of  fuch  manor,  &c.  as  fhall  be  contained  in  fuch 
grant.’?  The  quit  rent  referred  in  this  grant  was  only 
thirteen  fhillings  and  four  pence  for  the  whole  forefl  of 
Inglewood,  which  was  adjudged  by  the  Court  to  be 
inadequate  to  the  third  proportion  ? 

The  Duke  continued,  with  his  ufual  Ardour,  con- 
iiftency  and  fpirit,  to  oppofe  the  Minifters  upon  every 
meafure  wjiich  tended  to  abridge  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  or  diminifh  the  limits  of  the  empire.  This  con- 
duct fecured  to  him,  at  the  time,  great  popularity  of 
character,  the  efteem  qf  every  friend  to  the  conftitution, 
and  the  applaufe  of  every  admirer  of  public  virtue. 

In  1766  he  married  Lady  Dorothy  Cavendilh,  lifter 
to  the  Duke  qf  Devonfhire,  a woman  whofe  exemplary 
virtues  would  have  graced  the  moll  exalted  ftation.  This 
connexion  bound  him  the  clofer  to  the  intereftsof  Lord 
Rockingham’s  party  j and  he  continued  to  fight  the  bat- 
tles of  his  country  againft  the  molt  difgr aceful  admini- 
ftratiqrt  with  which  Great  Britain  had,  perhaps,  ever 
been  fcourged,  until  the  ever-memorable  motion  of  Ge- 
neral Conway,  which  compelled  Lord  North  to  refign. 

In  the  new  arrangenaents  the  Duke  was  appointed 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  immediately  let  out 
for  that  kingdom.  Here  he  had  the  heart- felt  fatisfac- 
t‘on  of  being  the  inftrument  which  granted  to  that  nation 
complete  independence  from  the  pow$r  qf  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England.  When  he  went  in  ftate  to  the  Houfe 
of  Peers  for  this  purpofe,  it  was  with  difficulty  the  po- 
pulace could  be  retrained  from  taking  his  herfes  from 
the  coach,  and  drawing  him  to  the  Houfe. 
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When  Lord  Shelburne,  now  Marquis  of  Lanfdowne, 
£ame  into  power,  the  Duke  of  Portland  was  recalled, 
after  an  adminiftration  of  Somewhat  more  than  three 
months.  On  the  death  of  the  illuftrious  leader  of  the 
Whig  party,  the  Marquis  cf  Rocldiingham,  it  became 
necellary  for  them  to  fele61  a new  political  chief:  fome 
of  them  turned  their  eyes  towards  Earl  Fitz  william, 
nephew  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham ; but  Mr. 
Fox,  who  was  tjie  moft  a6tiye  man  of  the  party,  ef- 
poufed  the  caufe  of  the  Duke  of  Portland.  He  was 
alfo  recommended  by  the  Privy  Council  to  the  King,  as 
the  proper  perfon  to  fucceed  to  the  Treafury,  but  the 
King  thought  proper  to  prefer  Lord  Shelburne.  The 
.coalition  which  took  place  foon  after  the  Duke’s  return 
from  Ireland,  foon  however  difplaced  their  opponents, 
and  feated  the  noble  Duke  at  the  head  of  the  Treafury 
Board.  But  here  his  Grace  could  not  hope  to  remain 
long.  The  King  was  by  no  means  friendly  to  them,  and 
the  friends  of  Lord  North  were  detefted  by  the  patriotic 
part  of  the  nation,  for  the  fhare  they  had  taken  in  the 
American  war.  The  cabinet  which  they  formed  was  of 
fo  heterogeneous  a nature,  that  politicians  of  no  lingular 
forefight  were  enabled  to  predial  its  fpeedy  diilolution. 
On  the  one  fide  were  the  Duke,  Lord  Keppel,  Lord 
John  Cavendifh,  and  Mr.  Fox,  men  who  had  hitherto 
invariably  fupported  the  liberties  of  the  people;  and,  on 
the  other.  Lords  Carliile,  Stormont  and  North,  whofe 
talents  had  been  uniformly  devoted  to  the  views  of  Go- 
vernment. Yet  it  is  but  jullice  to  the  former  to  fay,  that 
they  fupported  their  principles,  even  when  in  place,  with 
great  refolution,  and  that  the  latter  deferted  theirs. 

The  injudicious  attempt  of  the  coalition  miniftry  to 
pafs  the  bill  for  regulating  our  Eaft  India  pofleflions,  is 
an  event  well  known.  The  framers  of  that  meafure  have 
b^cn  feverelv  ceafured  for  that  part  of  it  which  topic  the 
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patronage  out  of  the  hands  of  the  crown  ; but  when  it 
is  reme  Aibered  that  a vote  had  palTed  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons? fupportedby  all  the  country  gentlemen,  <c  that  tile 
“ influence  of  the  crown  had  increafed , was  increaflng , and  ought 
<*  to  be  diminifhed,’'  their  conduct  will  admit  of  a juftifi- 
cation.  However,  the  ev*ent  was  fatal  to  them  ; they 
were  difplaced,  and  the  people  feton  after  manifefted  .their 
opinion  of  the  coalition,  by  npt  elecling  a great  number 
of  their  friends  a,t  the  general  election. 

We  now,  therefore,  find  ,the  Duke  once  more  in 
oppofition,  when  his  party  adopted  thole  half  meafures, 
which  always  tend  to  ruin  the  perfons  who  employ 
them.  Mr.  Pitt  had  worked  himfelf  into  adminiftration 
In  a way  not  very  cpnftitutional.  His  opponents  had  a 
decided  majority  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons;  but  inftead 
of  adopting  energetic  meafures,  they  had  contented 
themfelves  with  unavailing  votes,  till  it  fuited  the  M’nic 
fler  to  difiolve  the  Parliament;  and  a very  great  portion 
of  the  Duke’s  friends  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  were 
unable  to  get  themfelves  re-ele<Sled. 

The  difficulties  Mr.  Pitt  had  to  ftruggle  with  when  he 
came  into  adminiftration,  with  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
againft  him,  are  well  known,  but  by  the  diffolution  of 
Parliament  thofe  difficulties  all  vanished , During  this 
conteft  an  attempt  v/as  made  by  fome  well  meaning  men 
to  form  another  coalition  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  the 
Duke  of  Portland.  In  this  negotiation  Ills  Grace  acled 
a very  confpicuous  part ; and  from  feveral  letters  writ- 
ten by  him  on  that  fubjedl,  we  find  him  objecting  to  the 
terms  on  which  Mr.  Pitt  came  into  power,  and  refufing 
all  terms  of  conciliation,  unlefs  Mr.  Pitt  woiuld  refign 
his  place,  and  come  in  again  on  equal  terms  with  the 
Duke  and  his  friends;  but  this  propofal  neither  fuited 
the  views  of  the  Monarch  or  the  Minifter;  it  was  reje61- 
ed.  Thp  declaration  the  Duke  then  made,  and  the  af- 
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furances  he  gave,  that  he  would  never  fit  in  a cabinet 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  were  as  clear  and  as  explicit  as  poffible. 

The  Duke  continued  fleady  in  his  opposition  for  fome 
years:  but  in  1792  the  world  was  much  furprifed  to 
fee  him  ele61ed  Chancellor  of  the  Uniyerfity  of  Oxford* 
and  that  without  any  opppfition  from  the  Minifter. 

The  affairs  of  France  had  certainly  made  a very 
great  impreffion  on  the  minds  of  many  in  this  country, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  higheft  rank.  They  faw,  or 
at  leaf!  they  thought  they  faw*  in  the  abolition  of  rank 
and  titles  in  that  country,  the  profpedl  of  very  unplea- 
sant events  in  this,  and  while  imprelled  with  thofe  ideas, 
no  man  could  be  furprifed  to  fee  thofe  who  poffefled 
fuch  marks  of  diftinclion  and  who  naturally  placed  a 
high  value  upon  them,  rallying  round  the  Government 
which  alone  could  protebl  them,  and  wrhich  they  wrere 
made *to  believe  required  all  the  fupport  that  every 
branch  of  the  ariftocracy  could  give. 

The  Duke  of  Portland’s  chara6ler  in  private  life  is 
of  the  moft  amiable  kind,  an4  he  fupported,  for  a fair 
courfe  of  years,  the  fplendor  of  his  dignity  with  a very 
moderate  fortune ; but  his  houfehold  expences,  and 
thofe  incurred  by  the  election  for  Cumberland,  involv- 
ed him  in  difficulties,  from  which  the  jointure  wffiich 
f 11  to  him  at  the  death  of  his  mother  has,  however, 
greatly  difenc umbered  him.  It  is  a remarkable  fa 61, 
conne61ed  with  the  priyate  life  of  his  Grace,  that  he  never 
eats  animal  food. 

His  Grace  has  been  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Nottingham,  has  procured 
the  lieutenancy  of  the  county  of  Middlefex  for  his  fon. 
Lord  Titchfield,  and  has  alfo  been  remunerated  with 
the  renewal  of  a very  valuable  leafe  from  the  crown, 
of  lands  fituated  in  the  parifli  of  Marybone. 
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SIR  JOSEPH  BANKS  it  is  laid  to  have  his  defccnt 
from  a noble  Swedifh  family.  His  paternal  grandfather 
was  the  firft  of  his  anceftors  in  that  lino  who  fettled  in 
England.  His  grandfather  acquired  an  ample  fortune 
by  the  reputable  practice  of  an  honourable  profeflion. 
Ilis  father,  a very  eftimfble  country  gentleman,  redded 
chiefly  on  his  eftate  in  Lincolnfhire. 

Sir  Jofephwas  born  about  the  year  1740.  After  a 
fuitable  preparatory  education,  he  was  fen t to  ftudy  at 
the  Univerfity  of  Oxford.  In  every  branch  of  liberal 
knowledge  he  made  di fling uifhed  proficiency.  Natural 
hiftory  in  particular  engaged  hisfondeft  attachment : and 
he  conceived,  at  a very  early  age,  an  ardent  ambition 
to  promote  the  advancement  of  this  great  fcience,  by 
thofe  eminent  exertions  of  which  united  genius?  fortune, 
and  induftry  are  alone  capable. 

Genius  ufUally  receives  its  early  bias  from  fome  cir- 
cumftances  in  the  general  chara&er  of  the  age,  and  fome 
in  the  particular  condition  of  the  perfon  to  whom  it  be- 
longs. Natural  hiftory  was  fuceeeding,  about  the  time 
when  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  began  confcicuoufly  to  cultivate 
it,  too  much  of  that  tranfcendent  popularity  among  the 
learned  which  natural  philofophy  had,  for  the  laft  hun- 
dred years,  almoft  exclufively  pofTefled,.  Linnaeus  had 
produced  for  it  an  arrangement,  and  a nomenclature, 
forming  perhaps  one  of  the  moft  ingenious  and  elaborate 
philofophical  fyftems  which  the  wTorld  had  £een.  His 
pupils  were  travelling  as  naturalifts  in  every  region  of  the 
earth,  with  an  ardour  not  lefs  zealous  and  intrepid  than 
if  they  had  gone  to  propagate  a new  religion,  or  tp  trifle 
the  treafures  of  Mexican  monarchs.  In  France  de 
Buffon  was  already  beginning  to  exhibit  a combination 
of  natural  hiftory,  eloquence  and  fafhionable  curiofity, 
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which,  though  not  yet  produced  into  general  fame,  was* 
in  a confiderable  degree,  the  admiration  of  a court  and 
a great  city,  and  was  fufficiently  known  in  England  to- 
have  gained  the  attention  of  Sir  Jofeph  Banks.  Collec- 
tions of  the  fpecimens  of  natural  hiftory  had  been  formed 
in  England,  in  different  places,  and  at  a great  expence, 
which  while  they  were  eagerly  confulted  by  every  man 
of  fcience,  were  praifed  with  a grateful  warmth  that 
might  well  encourage  young  men  of  fortune  to  feek  the 
fame  approbation  by  the  fame  means.  The  curiofity  of 
naturalifts  was  turned  towards  the  New  World,  as  con- 
taining ample  treafures  much  lefs  known  and  more  pecu- 
liar than  thofe  which  remained  to  be  explored  in  the  old. 
Rarbadaes,  Jamaica,  Virginia,  had  been  illuftrated  by 
the  labours  of  Englifh  naturalifts,  with  a fuccefs  fuffi- 
cient  to  excite  others  to  rival,  by  fimilar  undertakings, 
the  praife  which  thefe  had  gained.  A new  reign  had 
aufpicioufly  commenced,  injwhich  it  feemed  probable 
that  fcience,  learning,  and,  in  particular,  natural  hif- 
tory,  and  diftant  difeovery,  would  long  be  in  honour 
at  court.  To  go  the  narrow  round  of  the  common 
fafhionable  tour— could  appear  but  miferable  trifling  to 
a young  man  whofe  mind  glowed  with  a love  of  ingenu- 
ous enterprife,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  nature:  tadet 
harum  quotodianarum  formarum.  To  explore  feenes  till  now 
unknown ; to  contemplate  the  beauty  and  majefty  of 
nature  where  thefe  had  not  yet  been  violated  by  art ; to 
cultivate  the  mofl  manly  qualities  of  human  characler 
in  the  true  fchool  for  intrepidity,  prefence  of  mind,  en- 
largement of  imagination,  and  hardy  vigour  of  bodily 
conftitution  this  was  a plan  of  travel  worthy  of  the 
the  defire  and  the  contrivance  of  virtue  and  geniils. 

With  views  probably  in  fome  fuch  manner  fuggefted 
to  his  mind.  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  upon  leaving  the  Uni- 
verhty  of  Oxford,  in  the  year  1763,  when  on  a voyage 
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acrofs  the  Atlantic,  to  the  coafts  of  Newfoundland  and 
Labradore.  The  voyage  was  not  without  its  difficulties 
and  dangers.  But  it  afforded  d rich  compenfa  ton  for 
thefe,  in'  (he  new  knowledge  with  which  it  filled  his 
mind,  and  in  thofe  curiosities  of  natural  hiflory  whicn 
it  enabled  him  to  colle61 . 

Thefpirk  of  naval  difovery  fo  eminently  encouraged* 
fince  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  reign,  foon  pre- 
fented  d new  opportunity  by  which  this  gentleman  was 
engaged  in  a more  diflant  and  laborious  voyage  than 
that  in  which  he  made  his  full  adventure  of  feientific 
enquiry.' 

Anfon’s  voyage  was  a great  military  enterprife,  in  (end- 
ed ruin  the  Spanifh  Settlements  on  the  coafts  of  South 
America,  and  to  bring  away  the  fpoils  of  their'  trade.' 
It  failed  of  accomplifhing  its  primary  obje61s,  but  fug- 
gefted  new  fchemes  for  their  future  accomplHbment.' 
From  the  time  at  which  the  events  of  that  voyage  became 
known  in  England,  the  attentions  of  the  Britifih  Nation 
and  Government  were  turned  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean,, 
with  views  at  once  of  political  aggrandisement,  and  of 
ufeful  fcieritific  difeovery.  It  was  late  ere  the  Spaniards 
took  a part  in  the  war  of  175 6 : and  peace  was  conclu- 
ded before  the  Britifh  fleets  had  occallon  to  purfue  the 
Spanifh  trade  into  the  South  Seas.  But  that  peace  af- 
forded an  opportunity  for  retiring  the  fchemes  fuggefted 
by  Anfon.  A fettlement  was  attempted  on  Falkland's 
Iflands ; and  voyages  were  fent  to  explore  whether  there 
might  not  be  a great  continent  firetching  away  toward 
the  fouthern  pole.  In  the  years  1764,  1765?  and  1766, 
Commodore  Byron  with  the  fhips  the  Dolphin  and  the 
Tamar,  accomplifhed  a Voyage  round  the  globe,  in  the 
courfe  of  which  he  advanced  to  a comparatively  high 
fouthern  latitude,  and  opened  an  interefting  path  for 
farther  difeovery.  The  account  of  his  voyage  ferved 
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but  to  kindle  new  curiofity,  and  to  encourage  new  hopes. 
Within  little  more  than  a month  after  his  return.  Cap- 
tain Wallis  was  feat  out  in  the  Dolphin,  to  profecute  the 
difcoveries  which  Byron  had  begun.  Wallis,  after 
greatly  extending  the  track  of  difcovery  in  the  South 
Seas,  returned  fafe  to  England  in  1768.  Captain  Car- 
ter et,  who  had  been  fent  out  in  the  Swallow  floop  to 
accompany  Wallis,  was  feparated  from  him  in  the  courfe 
of  the  voyage,  encountered  many  hardfhips,  made  new 
difcoveries  in  higher  latitudes,  and  arrived  not  in  Eng- 
land till  the  month  of  March,  17 69.  Immediately  after 
the  return  of  Wallis,,  it  was  refolved  to  fend  Lieutenant 
Cook,  both  to-  purfue  ftill  farther  difcoveries  which  had 
been  already  made  in  the  South  Seas,  and,- for  the  be- 
nefit of  aftronomy  and  of  all  the  arts  dependent  upon  it* 
to  obferve,  in  the  latitude  of  Otaheite,  an  expelled 
tranfit  of  the  planet  Venus  over  the  Sun.  In  this  voyage 
Sir  Jofeph  Banks  refolved  to  fail  with  Cook.  His  libe*- 
ral  fpirit  and  generous  curiofity  were  regarded  with  ad- 
miration : and  every  convenience  from  the  Government 
was  readily  fupplied  to  render  the  circumftances  of  the 
voyage  as  little  unpleafant  to  him  as  poffible. 

Far,  however,  from  foliciting  any  accommodation 
that  might  occafion  expence  to  Government,  he  wras 
ready  to^  contribute  largely  out  of  his  owrn  private  for- 
tune towards  the  general  purpofes  of  the  expedition. 
He  engaged  as  his  dire&or  in  natural  hiftory,  during  the 
voyage,  and  as  the  companion  of  his  Vcfearches,  Dr. 
Solander,  of  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  a Swede  by  birth,  and 
one  of  the  mod  eminent  pupils  of  Linnaeus,  whofe 
fcientific  merits  had  been  his  chief  recommendation  to 
patronage  in  England.  He  took  with  him  alfo  two 
draughtfmen,  one  to  delienate  views  and  figures,  the. 
other  to  paint  fubje&s  of  natural  hiftory.  A fecretary 
and  four  fervants  formed  the  left  of  his  fuite.  He  took 
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care  to  provide,  likewife,  the  neceflary  inftrumerits  for 
his  intended  obfervations,  with  conveniences  for  pre- 
ferving  fuch  fpecimcris  as  he  might  coIle£t  of  natural  Of 
artificial  objects*  and  with  (tores  to  be  diftributcd  in  the 
remote  ifles  he  was  going  to  vifit*  for  the  improvement 
erf  the  condition  of  favage  life. 

On  the  26th  of  Auguft,  1 7 68 , the  Endeavour  failed 
from  Plymouth  on  this  great  expedition.  Lieutenant 
Cook  was  commanders  but  Sir  Jofeph  Bariks  Went  in 
circumftances  Which  made  it  improbable  that  he  fhould 
be  fubje^ted  to  any'  difagreeable  contrdUil.  No'  unfor- 
tunate accidents  occurred  dfl  the  early  courfe  of  the 
voyage.  Even  in  the  paflage  to  Madeira,  arid  as  they 
failed  on  to  Rio  Janeiro,  their  vigilance  wasftill  eagerly 
awake,  and  was  fiufficiently  gratified  by  obfervations  and 
fpecimens  new  lo  fcience.  The  je^loufy  of  the  Portu- 
guefe  greatly  difappointed  their  curiofity,  by  forbid  ling 
thofe  refearches  at  Rio  Janeiro,  of  the  fruits  of  which 
they  had  conceived  very  high  hopes.  On  the  coaft  of 
Terra  del  Fuego,  in  an  excurfiorr  to  view  die  natural 
productions  of  the  country.  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  and  Dr. 
Solander  had  nearly  perifhed  by  a (torm  of  fnow.  W ith 
extreme  difficulty,  with  the  lofs  of  three  of  the  perfons 
who  had  accompanied'  them,  and  after  paffing  a night 
on  land  amidft  the  form,  in  worfe  than  the  agonies  of 
death,  they  at  laft  made  their  way  back  to  the  beach, 
and  were  received  on  board  the  fldp. 

On  Wednefday,  April  121b,  1769,  the  Endeavour 
arrived  at  Otaheite.  For  three  months,  the  voyagers 
continued  at  this  and  the  fmaller  contiguous  ifles  ; re- 
frefhing  themfelves  after  their  late  hardfhips;  making 
thofe  agronomical  obfervations,  for  the  fake  chiefly  of 
which  Lieutenant  Cook  was  fent  out;  cultivating  the 
friendfhip  of  the  natives ; laying  in  (lores  of  frefh  pro- 
vifions;  furveying,  as  navigators,  the  coaft  of  differ- 
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ent  Ties ; collecting  fpecimcns  of  the  natural  productions 
peculiar  to  them  ; ftudj  ing  the  language*  manners,  and 
arts  of  the  iflanders  j and  refitting  the  Ihip  for  the  farther 
profecution  of  the  voyage. 

At  Otaheite,  Sir  Jofeph  Banins,  by  the  prudence,  be- 
nignity,* vigilance,  and  fpirited  a6fivky  which  he  emi- 
nently exercifed  in  the  intercouife  with  its  Inhabitants, 
contributed  in  the  mod  effential  manner  to  prevent  dif- 
fcntio’ris  and  diforder,  and  to  promote  that  mutual  har- 
mony between  thofe  good  people  and  the  Englifh,  which 
was  indifpenfably  requifite  to  prevent  the  chief  purpofes 
of  the  voyage  from  being  fruftrated.  His  conduct  was 
that,  not  merely  o 1 a raw,  adventurous  young  man,  or 
of  a naturalift  unfit  for  aught  but  collecting  fpecimcns, 
but  of  a man  who  knew  himfelf  and  human  nature,  and 
poflefled,  in  a-  high  degree,  the  talent  of  beneficially 
guiding  the  defigns  and  controuling  the  paflions  of  others. 
The  fpecimens  of  natural  hiftory  which  he  and  his 
companions  collected  at  thefe  ifles,  were  verj  numer- 
ous and  inte  reft  ing. 

On  the  15th  of  Auguft,  17^9,  the  Endeavour 
failed  from  Oteroah,  the  laft  ifle  of  this  groupe, 
which  they  Yifited.  On  the  6th  of  OClober  they  de- 
cried New  Zealand,  which  had  not  been  feen  by 
any  former  navigator  but  Tafman.  An  Otaheitean  priefb 
of  the  name  of  Tupia,  who  had  voluntarily  accompani- 
ed them  from  that  ille,  acted  as  interpreter  between 
them  and  the  inhabitants  on  this  new  coaft,  who  fpoke 
his  native  language.  The  whole  coafts  of  the  two  ides 
forming  that  which  is  called  New  Zealand,  were  circum- 
navigated and  diligently  lurveyed  : the  (freight  between 
them  was  carefully  explored  : much  pains  was  employ- 
ed in  attempting  a friendly  intercourfe  with  the  inhabi- 
tants, The  acquilltions  in  natural  and  artificial  curiofi  - 
ties  which  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  here  made,  were  alfo  nu- 
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'jnerou?.  Although  the  plants  and  animals  were  lefs  >a«r 
Tious  than,  for  fucli  an  extent  of  country,  might  have 
been  expelled ; yet  the  fpetimens  were  comparatively 
many,  which  were  worthy  of  being  admitted  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  naturaiift’. 

From  New  Zealand,  they  purfued  their  voyage  to 
New  Holland.  They  failed  northward  along  its  coaft  to 
Botany  Bay,  which  owes  its  name  to  the  rich  trea- 
fures  of  botanical  objects  that  it  was  found  to  afford, 
New  fpeejes  in  zoology  were  lijcewife  obferved  on  the 
fame  fhores.  Diftant  excurfions  into  the  interior  coun- 
try difpofed  them  to  regard  it  as  a feene  that  might  prove 
exceedingly  favourable  for  colonial  fettlement.  The 
voyage  was  continued  along  the  eaftern  coaft  of  that 
great  territory  : and  to  the  track  adjacent  was  given  the 
name  of  New  South  Wales.  As  they  advanced,  the  fhip 
ftruck  upon  a rock ; an  opening  was  made  in  her  bottom ; 
they  wrere  in  extreme  danger  of  perifhing  at  fea,  and 
efcaped  but  as  by  miracle.  In  every  lituation.  Sir  Jofeph 
Banks  was  ftilldifiinguiflied  by  uncommon  f rmnefsandpre- 
fence  of  mind.  At  the  mouth  of  a river  which  they  named 
after  their  fhip.  Endeavour,  they  repaired,  in  the  belt 
manner  they  could,  the  damage  which  the  veffel  had  fuf? 
fered.  In  the  reparation,  (fuch  were  the  continual  diffi- 
culties of  this  feientific  enterprife  !)  the  pofition  of  the 
fhip  occafioned  a hidden  admittance  of  water,  by  which 
a part  of  Sir  Jofeph  Banks’s  collection  of  fpecimens  was 
entirely  fppiled,-r— and  even  the  reft  were  not  faved  with- 
out the  greateft  anxiety  and  trouble.  As  the  cp*nj 
pany  continued  to  advance  northward  along  the 
goaft,  many  fhells  and  marine  productions  of  unknown 
fpecies,  were  gathered,  in  occaiional  yifits  fo  the  lhore. 
The  difeovery  of  the  Kangoroo  enabled  them  to  offer  an 
interefting  addition  to  the  natural  hiftory  of  quadrupeds. 
Jvfo  opportunity  was  neglected  of  making  new  aftrono- 
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^kal  obfcrvations.  Qn  the  23d  of  Aug.ufl,  £770,  they 
left  this  coaftj  and  fleered  for  Aew  Guinea. 

The  reft  of  their  yoyage  was  through  known  Teas,  and 
pmopg  ides  which  other  European  navigators  had  before 
yifitedand  described.  The  noxious  .climate  ,of  Batavia 
.affliefed  a number  of  them?  during  their  necefl’ary  flay 
there,  yykh  fey  eye  difeafe,  Tupia,  die  prjefl  from  Ota- 
hei;te,  .died  pf  an  ague ; and  hjs  boy,Tayetp,  of  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  Jupgs.  Sir  Jgfeph  Banks  himfelf  and  Dr.. 
Solander  were  for  fome  time  exceedingly  ill.  Every 
perfon  belonging  to  the  fhip  was  fiefe  during  their 
flay  at  this  place*  except  the  fail-maker,  an  old 
man,  between  fevejny  and  eighty  years  pf  age,  who  got 
drunk  every  day..  Seven  died  at  Batavia*  three  and 
twenty  more,  in  the  courfe  pf  the  next  fix  weeks  after  the 
departure  of  the  fliip  from  that  harbour,  On  Wecjnef* 
day  the  12th  of  June,  1771,  the  fuyviyors  brought  the 
velfel  to  anchor  in  the  Downs,  and  capie  afhpre  at  Deal. 

Sir  Jofeph  Banks  was  received  in  England  wiph  eager 
admiration  and  kindnefs.  The  jdehgns  with  which  he 
had  gone  on  the  voyage  ; the  prudence*  fortitude,  and 
vigilant  a6livity  he  had  exercifed  in  the  courfe  pf  it;  the 
perils  through  winch  he  had  palled  ; the  .invaluable  in- 
formation recorded  in  his  journals  ; and  the  fpepimens* 
before  unknown,  which  he  brought,  at  fo  much  rifle  and 
expence,  to  enrich  the  fcience  of  natural  lnllory  ; deem- 
ed to  fet  him  greatly  above  almoft  every  other  young 
man  of  rank  and  fortune  in  the  age,  both  for  perfonai 
qualities,  and  as  a benefa£lor  to  mankind.  At  court, 
.among  men  of  fcience  and  literature,  at  home,  an  ; abroad 
he  was  equally  honoured.  A new  expedition  of  difeo- 
very  was  foon  after  fent  out,  in  w hich  he  at  full  wifhed 
to  embark,  though  he  was  afterwards  induced  to  decline 
;t.  But  his  dire&ions  and  ailiflance  were  ugt  withheld. 
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fo  far  as  thefe  could  promote  the  fuccefs  and  ufefulnefs  of 
the  voyage. 

Iceland  was  laid  to  contain  many  naturaj  curio lilies? 
highly  worthy  of  the  infpe&ioh  of  one  whofe  love  of  na- 
ture had1  led  him  to  cirdumriavigate  the  globe.  Sir  Jo- 
feph  Banks' therefore  hired  a veftel,  and  went,  in  compa-s 
ny  with  his  friend  Dr.  Sortander,  to  vifit  that  ifle.  The 
Hebudae*  thofe  celebrated  iflets  fcattered  along  the  north 
weft  coafl  of  Scotland,  were  contiguous  to"  the  track  of 
the  voyage  : aud"  thefe  adventurous  naturalifts  were  in- 
duced to'  examine  them.  Among  other  things  worthy  of 
notice,  they  difeovered  the  columnar  ftratiheafion  of  the 
rocks  furrounding  the  caves  of  Stafla ; a phenomenon 
fill  then  unobferved  by  naturalifts,  bat  which  was  ncr 
foondf  made  known,  in  a defeription  by  Sir  Jofeph 
Banks,-  that  it  became  famous  among  men  of  fcience 
throughout  Europe.^  The  volcanic  mountain,  the  hot 
fprings,  the  filiceous  rocks,  the  arctic  plants  and  animals 
of  Iceland,  with  all  its  Other  native  productions,  were 
carefully  furveyed  in  this  voyage.  A rich  harveft  of 
new  knewledge  arid  new  fpecimens  compenfated  for  i:s 
toils  and  expence.  Dr.  Von  Troil,  if  I miftake  not,  a 
Danifh  clergyman  of  great  merit,  was  a companion  in 
this  philosophical  adventure,  and  was  thus,  by  the  bene- 
ficence of  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  enabled  to  make  communi- 
cations to  the  Danifh  Government*  of  which  they  after- 
wards availed  thcmfelves  for  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  ifle. 

After  his  return  from  Iceland,  Sir  Jofeph  pafied  his 
time  for  fome  years  chiefly  in  London,  or  at  his  feat  in 
Lincolnfhire.  He  aii’ocia ted  With  men  of  letters,  and  with 
perfons  of  rank  and  fafhion  ; correfponded  with  eminent 
naturalifts  and  with  other  pliilo fophers  in  almoft  everydif- 
ferent  country  in  Europe,  and  even  in  more  diftant parts  of 
ihe  world,  aflifted  at  the  meetings  of  the  royal  Society,  con* 
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tinually  augmented  his  colle&ion  of  the  fubjeCts  of  natural 
hiftory,  and  of  books  and  drawings  illuftrative  of  this  fci- 
ence  ; and  zealoufly  endeavoured  to  raife  his  purfuits  to 
their  true  dignity,  by  fuggefting  and  exemplifying  their  ap- 
plication to  many  of  the  moft  important  ufes  of  life.  It 
appeared  that  his  time  and  fortune  were  ftill  to  be  unweari- 
edly  devoted  to  tKofe  great  purpofes  of  fcientific  beneficence, 
in  the  ardent  promoting  of  which  he  had  diftinguiffied  his 
early  youth. 

When,  in  the  end  of  the  year  1777,  Sir  John  Pringfe 
retired  from  the  Prefidency  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  belt 
friends  of  that  Inllitution  did  not  think  that  they  couid  pro- 
mote its  dignity  and  ufefulnefs  by  any  other  means  fo  well 
as  by  procuring  the  ele&ion  of  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  to  fill  the 
vacant  chair,  The  honour  was  juft  fuch  an  one  as  aphilo- 
pher,  who  was  at  the  fame  time  a man  of  rank  and  fortune, 
might,  with  laudable  ambition,  defire.  Rank  and  fortune, 
which  fhould  give  leifure  for  the  duties  of  this  office,  and 
fhould  fupport  a ftyle  of  living,  and  an  intercourfe  with  the 
great  fufficient  to  do  it  honour ; a freedom  from  thofe 
cares  of  avarice  and  ambition  which  never  fail  to  extinguiftv 
the  love  of  fcience  in  the  breaft  ; eminent  proficiency  in  all 
the  fciences,  but  efpecially  in  thofe  which  are  the  moft  ufe- 
ful  and  the  moft  induftrioully  cultivated  *,  at  leaft  fome  por- 
tion of  fkill  in  the  management  af  mankind, — courteoufnefs 
to  win,  dignity  of  manners  to  obtain  authority,  ability  and 
ingenuous  difpofitions  to  reprefent  the  majefty*  the  impartia- 
lity, and  the  candour  of  Science  herfelf : — thefe  were  the 
qualities  and  exterior  advantages  which  it  was  to  be  wifiied 
that  a Prefident  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  fhould  con- 
fpicuoufly  poflefs.  But,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  if  the 
beft  judges  were  defired  to  fingle  out  him  in  whom  there  ap- 
peared the  moft  eminent  union  of  thofe  qualities,  they  would 
not  eafily  avoid  fixing  upon  Sir  Jofeph  Banks.  It  was  about 
this  period  that  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Earonet. 
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The  origin  of  the  Society  over  which  Sir  Jofeph  now  pre- 
fided,  was  almoft  coeval  with  that  of  true  natural  philofophy 
itfelf.  The  meetings  of  the  poets  in  the  Arcadia  at  Rome, 
of  the  artifts  at  Florence,  of  the  grammarians  and  critics  in 
the  Freuch  Academy  at  Paris,  were  almoft  the  only  modern 
affociations  for  the  improvement  of  fcience  or  elegant  art, 
previous  to  the  inftitution  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don. The  neceflity  for  fuch  an  Inftitution  had  been  fenfibly 
felt  among  the  learned  in  England,  a confiderable  time  before 
it  was  actually  formed.  Bacon  fufficiently  pointed  out  this 
necef&ty,  when  he  fketched  the  outline  of  poflible  human 
knowledge,  and  explained  in  what  manner  that  outline  was 
to  be  filled  up,  by  the  accumulated  obfervations  and  experi- 
ments of  philofophers  of  different  countries  and  fucceeding 
ages.  Cowley  marked,  with  tolerable  diftin&nefs,  a plan 
for  fuch  a Society.  That  fcheme  for  the  inftru&ion  of 
youth  in  phyfical  knowledge  which  Milton  propofes  in  his 
Treatife  infcribed  to  Hartlib,  had  evidently  its  rife  in  his 
mind  from  principles  akin  to  thofe  upon  which  the  Royal 
Society  was  to  be  fooh  after  founded.  Under  the  ufurpati- 
on  of  Cromwell,  when  the  fludies  which  refpe£led  religion 
and  the  buunefs  of  civil  life  were  under  difcouragement,  and 
in  fome  fort  of  difrepute,  men  of  learning,  at  Oxford  and 
in  London,  were  led  to  devote  their  leifure  rather  to  phyfi- 
cal invefligations,  which  they  might  purfue  in  quiet,  without 
offending  the  zeal  of  their  neighbours,  oralarming  the  jea- 
loufy  of  ufurpers  whofe  power  they  could  not  yet  overthrow. 
It  was  refer ved  for  the  aera  of  the  refloration  of  Charles 
the  Second,  to,  be  alfo  that  of  the  eftablifhment  of  a Royal 
Society  in  England,  for  the  improvement  of  phyfical  and 
mathematical  knowledge,  both  in  its  general  principles  and 
in  the  immediate  application  of  thefe  to  the  ufes  of  life. 

The  avowed  obje£l  of  the  inftitution  of  this  Society,  was, 
— by  the  joint  labours  of  all  its  members,  to  perfe£l  all  the 
phyfical  and  mathematical  fciences, — to  acquire  a know- 
ledge 
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Iddgfe  of  all  the  procefles  of  art  which  were  either  kept  fecret 
by  their  inventors  at  home,  or,  though  public,  peculiar  to 
foreign  countries,  and  in  England  unknown, — to  procure 
accurate  defcriptions  of  the  objects  and  changes  in  nature, 
— and,  by  all  thefe  means,  to  enlarge  as  much  as  poffible 
the  range  of  human  intelligence,  and  to  exalt  the  dignity 
and  happinefs  of  mortal  life.  The  Inditution  had  its  rife 
from  the  joint  endeavours  of  fome  men  of  learning  and  a 
few  men  of  rank.  But,  in  its  formal  eftablifhment,  they 
earnedly  invited  perfons  of  ail  employments  and  condition, 
free  from  moral  difhonour,  to  afiociate  with  them  in  its 
purluits,  and  tcrbring  each  his  peculiar  knowledge,  and  the 
fruits  of  his  experiments,  obfervations  and  enquiries,  into 
that  common  fund  of  art  and  fcience,  which  was  dedined 
for  the  general  benefit  fird  of  Engliihmen,  and  then  of  all 
mankind. 

. Charles  the  Second  was  not  merely  its  nominal  founder 
and  patron,  but  one  of  its  mofl  zealous  and  active  members. 
Hiftorianshave  generally  overlooked,  or  at  lead  but  {lightly 
noticed,  this  part  of  Charles’s  chara£ler.  Yet, he  perform- 
ed many  experiments  himfelf ; he  fuggeded  and  directed 
others  *,  he  did  not  trifle  in  philofophy,  like'an  iele  or  weak- 
minded  virt^ofo,  but  eameftly  dire&ed  his  experiments  to 
the  bed  ufes  in  the  naval  and  military  arts,  and  to  other 
purpofes  of  life.  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was  like- 
wife  one  of  the  members  of  this  Society,  at  the  time  of 
its  inditution.  A part  of  that  money  which  fatire  has  re-*, 
prefented  him  to  have  waded  on  vain  projects  of  alchemy, 
was  in  truth  expended  upon  rational  and  beneficial  experi- 
ments for  the  advancement  of  true  philofophy. 

The  views  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Society  were  in- 
deed grand,  and  their  exertions  great  and  various,  beyond 
thofe  of  any  other  afTociation  of.  philofophers  that  the  world 
has  feen.  They  eagerly  received  the  communications  of 
their  fellows  and  correfpondents.  They  cocfidered  what 
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were  the  defiderata  in  the  different  branches  of  art  and  fci- 
ence,  and  inftituted  experiments,  and  fet  on  foot  enquiries, 
that  thofe  might  be  fupplied.  Some  of  their  feries  of  expe- 
riments were  performed  in  the  prefence  of  the  whole  Society 
at  its  ordinary  meetings  *,  fome  were  entrufted  to  fpecial 
Committees ; others  were  zealoufly  undertaken  by  particular 
individuals.  Their  enquiries  were  extended,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Government,  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  ear- 
neflly  purchafed  fome  of  the  fecrets  of  art,  of  which  the 
communication  was  not  to  be  otherwife  obtained.  They 
flrove  to  procure  faithful  defcriptions  of  whatever  manipu- 
lations of  art  had  not,  though  in  common  pra&ice,  been  as 
yet  clearly  explained  in  any  written  document.  All  the 
phenomena  of  Nature  engaged  their  eager  obfervation.  In 
chemiftry,  Hooke,  one  of  their  number,  difcovered  that 
theory  of  combuftion,  and  the  fpecific  differences  of  airs, 
which  has  been  lately  revived  by  Lavoifier  and  his  difcipies. 
A feries  of  experiments  uncommonly  ingenious  and  well 
imagined,  were  performed  in  the  prefence  of  the  Society, 
to  evince  the  truth  of  the  theory  : and  nothing,  as  itfhould 
feem,  but  its  ftrong  contrariety  to  vulgar  ohfervations,  and 
the  fashionable  preference  of  the  mechanical  philofophy, 
could  have  hindered  it  from  being  then  adopted 'is  indisputa- 
ble fcience.  Several  other  branches  of  phyfics  were,  about 
the  fame  time  as  it  were,  created  by  their  exertions  : And 
the  bell  improvements  of  agriculture,  of  gardening,  and  of 
all  the  arts  of  manufacture  in  England,  are  to  be  dated  from 
the  time  when  the  Royal  Society  began  to  eftablifii  the  ne- 
ceflary  intercourse  between  fcience  and  art.  The  mathema- 
tical and  phyfical  refearches  of  thofe  great  men  cannot  be 
denied  to  have  led  Newton  direCtly  to  the  difcoveries  of 
gravitation,  of  fluxions,  and  of  the  analyfis  of  light. 

In  the  fubfequent  exertions  of  thefe  philofophers,  there 
may  have  been  an  occafional  diminution  of  that  firft  enthu- 
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fiafm.  But  how  many  of  the  moft  intereding  phenomena 
of  Nature  have  been  regidered  in  their  journals  ? What 
great  improvements  has  any  branch  of  art  or  fcience  expe- 
rienced, which  have  not  either  originated,  or  at  lead  deriv- 
ed their  chief  authority,  from  the  efforts  of  this  fociety  ? 
They  profecuted  the  refearches  of  Newton,  till  they  con- 
firmed his  fyftem  by  fa&s,  in  thofe  parts  of  it  which  he 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  unfupported  but  by  analogy.  A 
great  number  of  the  mod  important  fa£ts  in  natural  hidory 
have  been  by  them  fird  obferved  and  made  known.  The 
volumes  of  their  tranfadlions  contain  many  of  the  bed  ma- 
thematical papers  which  the  eighteenth  century  has  produc- 
ed. The  phyfiology  of  both  animal  and  vegetable  life  has 
been  remarkably  illudrated  by  the  fuccefs  of  their  enquiries. 
The  later  refearches  concerning  the  nature  and  the  differ- 
ences of  airs  had  their  beginning  among  the  members  of 
this  fociety.  The  greater  part  of  the  experiments  and  dis- 
coveries concerning  eledlricity  were  made  by  them.  Among 
the  academies  and  focieties  of  later  inditution  throughout 
Europe,  none  has  produced  a feries  of  memoirs,  more  truly 
valuable  than  the  collection  of  the  tranfa&ions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London. 

Sir  Jofeph  Banks  entered,  in  the  year  1778,  upon  the 
duties  of  the  office  of  Prefident  of  this  fociety.  He  de- 
voted himfelf  with  the  mod  fuccefsful  zeal  to  the  faithful 
difcharge  of  them.  His  attentions  had  the  happy  effedf  of 
procuring  communications  in  the  highed  degree  intending 
and  important,  which,  but  for  his  cares,  might  not  have 
been  made  known  to  the  fociety,  in  the  fird  indance — and 
of  engaging  various  perfons  of  high  rank  and  eminent  abi- 
lities to  folicit  the  honour  of  being  received  as  fellows,  who, 
under  another  President,  might  not  perhaps  have  been 
equally  defirous  to  mingle  in  this  company  of  philofophers. 
The  zeal  and  affiduity  with  which  he  did  his  duty,  had  a 
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happy  effect,  in  exciting  the  members  in  general  to  extraor- 
dinary diligence  and  activity  in  the  proper  purfuits  of  the 
fociety.  The  election  to  the  office  is  annual ; but  the  fellows 
thought  themfelves  too  fortunate  in  fucli  a Prefident,  haftily 
to  think  of  changing  him  when  the  terms  of  re-eledhion 
returned.  For  the  firft  three  or  four  years  of  his  Prefidency, 
all  went  on  in  harmony,  and  with  extraordinary  advantages 
to  fcience.  There  are  few  periods  of  not  more  than  equal 
duration,  fince  the  origin  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  which 
fo  many  valuable  papers  have  been  read  at  its  meetings. 

But,  notwithftanding  the  zeal,  affiduity,  and  impartiality 
with  which  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  devoted  himfelf  to  the  duties 
of  his  office  ; notwithftanding  the  general  fuccefs  of  his 
cares*,  difcontents  began  to  arife  againft  him,  even  among 
the  moft  eminent  members  of  the  Society.  A variety  of 
complaints,  the  fruit  merely  of  mlf underfunding  and  prejudice , 
'were  induftriouily  fuggefted  in  regard  to  his  conduct  in  the 
Prefidency.  <c  It  was  faid,  that  Science  herfelf  had  never 
been  more  fignally  intuited  than  by  the  elevation  of  a mere 
amateur , to  occupy  the  chair  once  filled  by  Newton.  It  was 
alledged,  that  he  difhonoured  the  Society,  l^y  introducing 
into  the  management  of  its  affairs  the  low  intrigues,  the 
unmanly  calumnies,  the  whifpeting  artifices  of  a weak  and 
corrupted  Court,  or  of  a feene  of  wretched  political  cabal. 
It  was  affirmed,  that  he  ftrove,  by  various  arts,  to  arrogate 
to  himfelf  exclufiveiy  the  power  of  introducing  new  mem- 
bers into  the  Society  *,  and  by  this  means  to  fill  it  with  igno- 
rant and  trifling  men  of  wealth  and  rank  *,  while  the  inventor 
in  art,  the  difoverer  in  fcience,  the  teacher  of  knowledge, 
whole  leffons  couM  confer  on  every  underftanding  new 
powers  of  keen  and  rapid  intelligence,  were  to  be  driven 
away  with  fcorn,  becaufe  they  might  happen  to  be  fchool- 
mafters,  tradefmen,  country  phyficians,  or  perfons  exercifing 
us  men  of  letters,  an  influence  above  all  others,  the  moll 
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beneficent  and  important  over  the  tides  of  human  knowledge 
and  the  courfe  of  public  opinion.  It  was  urged,  in  atone 
of  mingled  indignation  and  forrow,  that  his  hoftility  to  ma- 
thematical fcience  threatened  to  bring  it  into  diScredit  and 
negleft  in  the  Society,  over  which  he  was  Suffered  to  prefide  *, 
and  that  foreigners  would  hence  be  allowed  to  Snatch  away 
from  Engliftimen,  that  palm  of  mathematical  excellence 
which  had  been  theirs  ever  fince  the  difcovery  of  fluxions  by 
Newton.  It  was  farcaltically  obferved,  that  he  ho  defied  no 
Scientific  merits,  but  fuch  as  depended  merely  on  bodily  labour 
and  the  expenditure  of  money.  It  was  faid,  that  he  affedled  to 
be  the  defpot  of  the  Society,  without  having  any  thing  of 
that  genuine  Superiority  of  fcience  and  talents,  which  might 
indeed  have  invefted  him  with  effective  deSpotiSm.” 

But,  however  refpe&able  the  perfons  from  whom  thefe 
complaints  were  fuggefted^  however  deep  and  general  the 
impreflion  which  they  made,  though  it  be  not  unlikely  that 
they  may  even  defcendwith  aggravation  to  pofterity  ) — they 
were  nevertheless  exceedingly  unjust. 

The  Government  of  the  Society  is,  by  the  Prefidenl  and 
a Council,  ^annually  ele&ed.  They  are,  however, 
accountable  for  their  official  conduft  to  the  ele&ors  : and? 
under  certain  regulations,  any  piece  of  bufinefs  may  be 
brought  und'er  the  immediate  cognizance  of  the  whole  Soci- 
ety. Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  when  he  devoted  his  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  duties  of  the  Prefidency,  naturally  refolved  to 
excrcife  alfo  its  juft  conftitutional  powers.  But  he  found  the 
Secretaries,  who  had  been  already  Some  time  in  office,  and 
with  them  ethers  of  the  moft  affiduous  and  a£live  of  the  old 
members,  willing  to  exercife  over  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society,  an  irregular  authority,  Such  as,  it  feemed,  if  tame- 
ly Submitted  to,  would  throw  the  Society's  affairs  into  con- 
fufion,  and  reduce  the  Prefident  to  a mere  cypher.  They 
were  worthy  men  ; and  their  inclination  to  rule  was  Suffici- 
ently 
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ently  natural : but  it  was  evident  that  the  Prefident  would 
fail  in  his  duty,  if  he  did  not  render  his  juft  authority  de- 
cifively  efficient. 

Befides,  it  had  been  for  fome  time  commonly  fuggefted, 
among  pnilofophers  on  the  continent,  "that  the  candid  and 
liberal  fpirit  of  fcience  prevailed  to  excefs,  in  hindering  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  from  objecting  to  almoft  any 
perfon,  however  unfit,  who  fhould,  with  the  offer  of  the 
ufual  pecuniary  contribution,  afk  admiffion  into  their  fellow- 
ihip.  D’Alembert  ufed  gaily  to  a(k  any  of  his  acquaintance 
cording  to  England — if  they  wifhed  to  become  members  of 
the  Royal  Society  ? and  to  intimate  flightingly,  that,  if  they 
thought  it  an  honour,  he  could  eafily  obtain  it  for  them. 
Even  at  home,  the  facility  with  which  this  honour  was  or- 
dinarily granted,  might  feem  to  be  fall  bringing  it  into  a 
certain  degree  of  contempt.  Sir  jofeph  Banks,  therefore, 
with  wife  5nd  zealous  attention  to  the  true  interefts  of  the 
Society,  refolved  to , ufe  every  juft  and  honourable  precau- 
tion to  hinder  the  honours  of  its  fellowfhip  from  being,  in 
future,  too  lavifldy  proftituted.  The  firfi  principle  which 
he  thought  proper  to  adopt  with  a view  to  this  end,  was, 
that  all  perfons  of  fair  moral  character , and  decent  manners , 
who  had  eminently  difi’tnguifhed  themf elves  by  difcoveries  or 
inventions  of  high  importance  in  any  of  thofe  branches  of  art  or 
fcience  which  it  was  the  exp  refs  objeft  of  the  Society  to  cultivate , 
ought  (whatever  their  condition  in  life)  to  be  gladly  received 
among  its  members.  But,  in  the  next  place,  he  was  of  opinion, 
that,  of  thofe  who  were  merely  lovers  of  art  or  fcience , and  had 
made  no  remarkably  ingenious  contributions  to  their  improvement , 
none  ought  to  be  hafiiiy  received  into  the  Royal  Society y whofe 
rank  and  fortune  were  not  fuck  as  to  refeEi  on  that  Society  and 
its  purfiits  a degree  of  new  fplendor , as  well  as  to  endow  them 
With  the  means  of  promoting  its  views>  on  fit  occaftons,  by  extra - 
ordinary  expence . It  will  not  be  eafy  to  (hew,  that  thefe  prin- 
ciples 
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pies  were  not  the  belt  which  a Prefident  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety could  adopt  for  the  maintenance  of  its  dignity  and 
ufefulnefs.  It  is  impoffible  to  deny,  that,  by  thefe,  in 
regard  to  the  admiffion  of  new  members,  has  the  conduct 
of  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  been  ever  chiefly  regulated. 

Another  confideration,  too,  of  (till  greater  delicacy,  had 
perhaps,  no  fmall  effect  on  the  condudt  of  the  Prefident, 
in  refpedt  to  the  admiflion  of  new  members  into  the  Society. 
The  fpurious  philofophy  of  the  theorifts,  the  atheifls,  the 
innovators  delighting  in  mere  change,  without  regard  to  its 
confequences,  the  felf-conceited  efprits  forts , and  the 
dreamers  of  extravagant  impoflibilities  as  to  the  coming 
age, — was  at  this  time,  even  throughout  Europe,  mutter- 
ing its  difciples,  recruiting  its  numbers,  and  afpiring  every 
where  to  interrupt,  by  their  efforts,  the  progrefs  of  genuine 
fcience,  and  to  difturb  the  order  of  civil  life.  The  fagacity 
of  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  could  not  but  difcern  the  rifing  mis- 
chief. It  was  his  duty  to  preferve  the  Royal  Society  from 
its  intrufion.  He  became,  therefore,  anxious  to  prevent 
the  reception  of  any  of  the  difciples  of  that  falfe  philofo- 
phy into  the  fellowfhip  of  the  Society.  There  was,  per- 
haps, no  one  fervice  which  he  could  perform  to  it,  fo  truly 
important.  —Yet,  it  cannot  appear  furprifing,  that  in  the 
difcharge  of  an  ofhce  of  fo  great  delicacy,  offence  fhould 
have  been,  at  times,  involuntarily  given,  even  to  men  of  real 
worth  and  talents . 

At  length,  the  mutual  difeontents,  owing  to  thefe  caufes, 
arofe  to  fuch  a height  between  the  Prefident  and  a number 
of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Society,  that  they  could  not 
but  break  out  into  open  diflenfion  in  the  courfe  of  its  pro- 
ceedings. Dr.  Hutton,  a philofopher  of  great  perfonal 
worth,  and  the  moft  eminent  talents,  was  reduced  to  the 
neceffity  of  refigning  the  office  of  Foreign  Secretary  to  the 
Society.  His  friends  regretted  that  neceffity,  and  fcrupled 

not 
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3iot  to  afcribe  it  to  difingenuous  pra£Hces  by  the  Prefident. 
The  Prefident’s  conduct  in  the  matter  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  juftified  by  thofe  who  were  attached  to  him.  Every 
caufe  of  mutual  difiatisfadlion  was,  upon  this,  roufed  into 
fudden,  keen,  and  open  activity.  Dr.  Hutton  was  accufed 
of  having  neglected  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  explained 
and  defended  his  condudt ; and  a vote  of  .the  Society  fully 
approved  his  defence. 

Thofe  who  were  hoftile  to  the  Prefident,  thought  that 
this  approbation  w^as  to  them  a triumph.  The  Prefident 
could  not  avoid  feeing  that,  while  confidered  in  this  light, 
Jt  muft  effentially  impair  the  .energy  of  his  official  autho- 
rity. He  was  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  either  relinquifh- 
ing  his  office  in  difgra-ce,  or  tlfe  obtaining  fuch  fupport  as 
fhould  effectually  humble  the  exultation  of  the  malcontents. 
On  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  January  1784,  the  refolution, 
(i  that  this  Society  do  approve  of  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  for  their 
€:  fr  fidelity  and  will  fupport  him  was  moved,  in  a very 
full  meeting  of  the  Society,  by  Sir  Jofeph’s  friends.  It  was 
firenuoufiy  oppofed  by,  thofe  to  whom  he  had  given  caufe  of 
diffatisfa&ion.  A long  and  earneff  debate  enfued.  D-r. 
Honley,  in  particular,  having  been  interrupted  in  3 fpeech 
of  great  force  of  argument  and  fuilnefs  of  detail, — and 
being  farther  exafperated  by  a fuggeftion  from  Lord  Mul- 
grave,--- arofe,  and  with  that  eloquence  which  true  genius 
knows  hew  to  pour  forrh,  when  it  is  animated,  yet  not 
maddened  by  paffion,— intimated  a threat,  that  he  and  his 
friends,  if  difrpfpeTfuily  treated  by  the  fupporters  of  Sir 
Jofeph  Banks,  might  probably  secede,  and  form  a rival 
Society, — “ Sir,”  Paid  he  in  concluding,  “ we  ffiall  have  one 

remedy  in  our  power,  if  all  others  fail.  If  other  remedies 
44  ihould  fail,  we  can,  at  left.  Secede.  Sir,  when  the  hour 
“ of  feccffiqn  comes,  the  Prefident  will  be  left,  with  his 

“ train 
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tx  train  of  feeble  amateurs , and  that  toy  # upon  the  table, 
" the  ghost  of  that  fociety,  in  which  philofophy  once 
iC  reigned,  and  Newton  prefided  as  her  minifter  !” — Who 
can  produce  from  the  pages  of  Demofihenes,  of  Tully,  or 
of  Roufleau,  an  effufion  of  eloquence,  more  appofite  to  its 
particular  gurpofe,  or  breathing  a loftier  tone  of  indignant 
vehemence  and  fublimity.  Even  this  eloquence,  however, 
had  not  power  to  make  the  Society  forget  how  much  it  owed 
to  the  fervices  of  Sir  Jofeph  Banks.  The  motion,  which 
had  been  made  in  his  favour,  was,  by  a great  majority, 
adopted,  as  the  common  voice  of  the  Society. 

But  the  candour  of  Sir  Jofeph’s  mind,— and  perhaps 
alfo  Dr.  Horfley’s  threats  of  feceflion,— -led  the  victorious 
party  to  avoid  all  provoking  exultation.  The  minority  were 
encouraged  by  this  moderation  of  the  Prefident  and  his 
friends,  to  demand  that  Dr.  Hutton  ffiould  be  reftored  to 
the  office  of  Foreign  Secretary.  To  have  made  this  con- 
ceffion,  would  have  again  diffionoured  the  Prefident  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Society.  It  was,  therefore,  refufed.  Yet,  in 
the  debate  which  it  occafioned,  it  fufficiently  appeared, — 
both  that  Dr.  Hutton  had  done  nothing  to  forfeit  the  confi- 
dence and  efieem  of  the  Society,  as  their  Foreign  Secretary, 
and  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  have  in  this  office, 
a gentleman  conftantly  refident  in  London,  and  cordially  at 
peace  with  the  Prefident.  Thefe  difputes  here  ended  : and 
mofl  of  thofe  who  had  been  concerned  in  them,  foon  re- 
gretted that  they  had  ever  arifen. 

The  Society  returned*,  with  new  zeal  and  unanimity,  to 
the  profecution  of  their  proper  labours.  Sir  Jofeph  Banks 
could  not  become  more  warmly  the  friend  of  fcience  than 
he  had  been  before.  But  forgetting  every  thing  in  the  late 
contentions  that  was  addrelTed  with  afperity  againR  himfelf, 

he 
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he  now  took  much  pains  to  foolhe,  for  the  fake  of  the  So- 
ciety’s interefts,  the  prejudices  of  thofe  who  had  fet  them- 
felves  in  oppofition  to  him  ; and  endeavoured  not  unfuccefs- 
fui(y,  that,  except  the  generous  emulation  of  ufeful  inven- 
tion and  difcovery,  no  divifive  fentiment  fhould  ever  again 
be  known  among  this  company  of  philofophers,  while  he 
was  their  Pjrefident.  Even  amid  ft  the  many  rival  focieties 
in  the  Britifh  empire,  and  throughout  Europe,  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  has  been,  ever  fince,  rifing  in  the  pub- 
lic eftimation.  Its  volumes  of  tranfadlions,  regularly  pub- 
lifhed,  have  been  filled  with  memoirs , exhibiting  the  beft 
methods  of  analytical  and  inductive  inveftigation  in  almoft 
every  department  of  phyfical  fcience,  and  bringing  to  light 
a multitude  of  difcoveries  of  the  higheft  importance,  both 
as- enlarging  the  fphere  of  knowledge,  and  as  increafing  the 
a£Uve  powers  of  art.  The  names  which  have  been  within 
this  period,  added  to  the  lift  of  its  members,  are,  undeni- 
ably, among  the  moft  illuftrious  of  which  philofophers  can 
boaft.  Foreigners  find  that  honorary  admiflion  into  this 
Society  is  open  only  to  tranfcendent  fcientific  merit.  Thofe 
parts  of  mathematical  fcience,  upon  which  depends  the  per- 
fe6ling  of  aftronomy  and  navigation,  the  forming  of  canals 
and  bridges,  and  the  conftru£tion  of  mill-machinery,  have 
been  cultivated  by  members  of  the  Society,  with  a diligence 
and  fuccefs  not  exceeded  by  either  their  predecefiors  at 
home,  or  their  contemporaries  abroad.  The  communica- 
tions in  anatomy,  chemiftry,  and  the  phyfiology  of  animals 
and  vegetables,  are  abfolutely  invaluable.  How  many  pre- 
cious additions  to  natural  hiftory,  in  its  various  branches, 
have  they  not  fupplied, — even  though  delicacy  may  perhaps 
have  rendered  the  Prefident  fomewhat  lefs  willing  to  admit 
many  papers  on  that  which  was  known  to  be  his  favourite 
fiudy,  than  on  any  of  thofe  parts  of  fcience  to  which  he 
was  fuppofed  to  be  not  equally  partial.  It  will  not  be  de- 
nied. 
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met!,  that,  fince  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  prefided  in  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, a fairer  aera  has  not  occurred  in  its  hiftory,  than  efpe- 
cially  the  latter  part  of  the  prefidency  of  Sir  Jofeph  Banks. 
Had  it  been  an  office  with  an  income  of  ten  thoufand  pounds 
a year  attached  to  it,  he  could  not  have  more  affiduoufly 
devoted  himfelf  to  its  duties. 

It  is  net  merely  in  prefiding  at  its  meetings,  and  dire&- 
ing  the  tran factions  of  its  bufinefs  in  the  council,  that  Sir 
Jofeph  Banks  has  made  himfelf  fo  eminently  the  benefac- 
tor of  the  Royal  Society.  His  houfe  has  been,  for  many 
years,  a feene  of  hofpitality  and  gracious  kindnefs,  inviting 
the  common  refort  of  men  of  fcience  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Every  Sunday  evening,  during  the  time  of  the 
feffions  of  Parliament,  and  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the 
Royal  Society,  his  apartments  are  open  to  his  fcientific 
friends,  and  to  (Irangers  of  fair  character,  decent  appear- 
ance, and  gentlemanly  manners,  who  are  properly  introduc- 
ed to  him.  The  friends  of  fcience  of  all  ranks,  from  the 
higheft  to  the  lowed  which  excludes  net  virtue  and  en- 
lightened intelligence,  here  affiemble  with  eagernefs.  The 
mod  elegant  and  intereding  converfations  take  place.  The 
difeoveries,  the  enquiries,  the  new  information  from  tedi- 
ijpony,  which  every  one  of  thefe  friends  of  fcience  is  en- 
gaged upon,  has  accompliffied,  or  has  recently  heard,  are 
mutually  communicated.  Men  of  liberal  enquiry  from 
every  different  country  in  which  fcience  is  known,  are 
occafionally  to  be  met  with  in  that  affembly ; and  few 
things  are  any  where  done  towards  the  improvement  of 
art  or  fcience,  of  which  the  earlied  news  may  not  be  there 
learned.  It  rarely  happens,  that  fome  new  curiofity  from 
among  the  fpecimens  of  nature  or  ingenious  art,  does  not 
appear  on  the  tables,  to  engage  the  infpedlion  of  thofe  to 
whom  it  may  fugged  new  and  ufeful  difeovery.  Tor  the 
fame  purpofe,  his  library  and  his  coilecUon  of  fjpecimens 
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ar-e  open  to  th  ufe  of  all  whofe  ftudies  and  manners  render 
them  not  unworthy  of  the  favour.  A catalogue  of  the 
books  illuftrative  of  natural  hiftory,  which  are  in  this  li- 
brary, has  been,  within  thefe  few  yeats,  printed.  It  fills 
even  four  oftavo  volumes.  Scarcely  a book,  of  any  ufe  or 
authority  in  natural  hiftory,  is  wanting  in  it.* 

Almoft  all  the  voyages  of  difcovery,  and  the  travels,  with 
the  fame  view,  which  have  been  undertaken  within  thefe 
laft  five-and  twenty-years,  by  natives  of  England,  have  been 
more  or  !efs  promoted  by  the  encouragement  and  inftruc- 
tions  of  Sir  Jofeph  Banks.  The  African  Association 
owes  its  oiigin,  in  a great  degree,  to  his  cares.  Ledyard, 
Lucas,  and  Houghton,  were  by  him  chiefly  patronized  and 
inftru&ed  for  their  journies.  The  worthy  and  ingenious 
Mr.  Mungo  Parke,  whofe  late  travels  nave  fo  confiderably 
rectified  and  enlarged  our  knowledge  of  the  interior  parts 
of  Africa,  was  fent  out  on  his  journey  with  Sir  Jofeph’s 
approbation ; was  received  by  him  with  great  favour,*, 
when  he  returned  to  gratify  his  patrons  with  the  ingenu- 
ous and  interefting  narrative  of  the  dangers  through  which 
he  had  p:fled,  and  the  obfervations  he  had  made  *,  and  owes 
to  Sir  Jofeph’s  generous  interpofition,  much  of  that  fuccefs 
with  which  the  account  of  his  journey  has  been  publilhed, 
and  not  a little  of  that  liberal  compenfation  which  has  ena- 
bled him  to  retire  to  love  and  competence  near  his  native 
village.  That  the  culture  of  the  bread-fruit-tree  has  been 
fucctfsfully  introduced  into  our  Weft  India  ifles ; that  the 
colony  in  New  South  Wales  has  been  reared  to  its  prefent 
profperity  *,  that  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  great  territory 
of  New  Holland  is  continually  more  and  more  explored  •, 
that  even  amidft:  the  wars  which  now  defolate  the  earth, 

the 


* We  obfcrve,  with  much  concern  and  regret,  that,  from  the  title-page 
to  the  end,  this  catalogue  abounds  in  inttances  of  incorrect  Latinity,  ami 
in  remarkable  errors  in  bibliographical  erudition.  Knight  of  the  Bath  is,  with 
l very  grois  Anglicifm,  traniluttd  Balnei  Equitis  / 
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the  general  commerce  of  men  of  learning  and  fcience.i^ 
not  entirely  interrupted;  are  fo  many  benefits,  for  which- 
the  warmed  gratitude  of  philanthropy  and  feience  is  due 
to  Sir  Jofeph  Banks.  We  cannot  but  hope,  that,  ere  many 
more  years  (hall  pafs,  he  may  have  the  pleafure  of  feeing 
his  exertions  in  the  African  Afiociations  crowned  with  com- 
plete fuccefs,  by  the  opening  up  of  all  the  interior  parts  of 
that  vafit  peninfula,  to  geography,  to  commerce,  and  to 
philofophical  refearch.  Even  thofe  who  have  lately  been 
entertained  or  inftrubled,  whether  in  France,  Germany, 
or  Britain,  by  Labillardiere’s  account  of  D’Entrecafteaux’s 
voyage  in  fearch  of  La  Peroufe,  owe  thanks  to  Sir  Jofeph 
for  the  gratification  it  has  given  them.  It  was  at  his  requeft, 
that  the  papers  and  colled  ions  of  that  voyage,  were  freely 
reftored  by  the  Britifh  Government,  into  whofe  hands  they 
had  fallen,  for  the  ufe  of  fcience  in  France. 

. Many  ufeful  inftitutions  for  advancing  the  arts  at  home 
have  been,  likewife,  promoted  by  him.  Sir  John  Sinclair 
availed  himfelf,  advantageoufly,  of  the  ad  . ice  and  encourage* 
ment  of  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  when  he  entered  upon  the  com- 
pilation of  that  ftatifiical  account  of  Scotland,  which  he, 
has,  fome  time  fince,  happily  completed.  The  inftitutioA 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  has  had  its  utility  greatly  in- 
creafed  by  means  of  the  counfels  of  the  Prefident  of  the 
.Royal  Society.  In  his  attentions  to  the  improvement  of 
the  breeds  of  cur  (beep  and  other  domefticated  animals  j, 
— to  the  drainage  of  the  fens  of  Lindolnfiiire,  in  which  his 
eftates  chiefly  lie, -'-to  the  amelioration  of  gardening  ami 
hufbandry,  and  of  the  implements  employed  in  them, — he 
has  given  many  fignal  and  happy  inltances  of  that  fden- 
tific  patriotifm,  which  has  long  been  the  belt  bcnefaelor  of 
our  country. 

Such  rewards  as  could  be  beftowed  on  a man  of  ample 
fortune  and  perfect  difintereflednefs,  have  not  been  withheld 
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from  the  author  of  thefe  fervices  to  virtue  and  fcience.  The 
King,  undeniably  a zealous  patron  of  all  that  is  in  fcience 
fublime  and  ufeful,  and  as  a judge  of  merit,  at  once  can- 
did and  difcriminating, — has  honoured  Sir  Jofeph  Banks 
with  many  flattering  perfonal  attentions.  As  it  is  ufual  for 
the  Princes  of  Germany  to  bellow  on  men  of  fcience  and 
literature  the  honorary  title  of  Counjellor , or  Privy  Coun- 
fellor ; his  Majefty  has  done  Sir  Jofeph  the  much  higher 
honour  of  introducing  him,  as  an  effedlive  member,  into 
his  Privy  Council ; which  is  that,  not  of  a petty  principa- 
lity^ but  of  the  greateft  empire  in  the  world.  The  honour 
of  the  knighthood  of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  has  been  hi- 
therto bellowed  ufually  on  none  but  Peers,  Princes,  or 
Commanders  in  the  navy  or  army,  dillinguilhed  by  illuftri-- 
ous  fervices.  In  the  inllallation  of  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  it 
was  bellowed  to  grace  fcience  and  the  worth  of  a private 
gentleman.  Among  foreigners,  the  name  of  the  Prefident 
of  the  Royal  Society  is  venerated,  even  as  that  of  fcience 
itfelf,  and  of  all  the  liberal  and  exalted  fentjments  which 
it  is  natural  for  fcience  to  infpire.  Having  devoted  himfelf 
to  philofophy,  he  has  never  courted  political  importance, 
not  even  fo  far  as  to  procure,  as  he  might  eafily  have  done, 
a feat  in  Parliament.  Yet,  among  the  landholders  in  whofe 
neighbourhood  his  eftates  lie,  he  is  honoured  and  obferved 
on  every  occalion,  and  efpecially  in  all  their  common  tranf- 
aftions  of  county  bufinefs,  even  as  if  he  were,  in  the  bultle 
of  politics,  their  principal  leader. 

Sir  Jofeph’s  perfonal  form  is  tall,  well  built,  and  manly, 
with  a countenance  expreflive  of  dignity  and  intelligence. 
He  has  been,  for  fome  years,  occafionally  affiidled  with  the 
gout.  In  other  refpe£ls,  he  enjoys  ufually  good  health, 
though  now  above"' fixty  years  of  age.  His  manners  are 
polite  yet  urbane  5 his  converfation  rich  in  inftrudlive  infor- 
mation, frank,  engaging,  unafFeCted,  without'*levity,  yet 
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endowed  with  fufficient  vivacity.  It  may  have  been,  in 
miftake,  fuppofed  by  thofe  who  knew  him  not,  that  he  was 
merely  a naturalift  and  a virtuofo.  No  error  was  ever  far- 
ther from  the  truth.  He  pofiefles  information  upon  almoft 
every  different  fpecies  of  fubjefis  within  the  range  of  art 
or  nature.  On  moft  fubje&s  he  exercifes  the  difcriminating 
and  inventive  powers  of  an  originally  vigorous  mind  : his 
knowledge  is  not  that  of  fa£ts  merely,  or  of  technical  terms 
and  complex  abftra£Hons  alone,  but  of  fcience  in  its  elemen- 
tary principles,  and  of  Nature  in  her  happieit  forms. 


SIR  PETER  PARKER, 

ADMIRAL  OF  THE  FLEET, 

13  an  officer,  whofe  advancement  in  his  profeffion,  has 
been  regular,  Ready,  and  uniform.  The  time  in  which  he 
entered  into  the  navy  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn,  nor 
the  date  of  his  firfl  commiffion  of  lieutenancy  ; but  we  fi nd 
him  promoted  to  the  rank  of  port-captain  in  May  1 747* 
He  had  the  command  of  a frigate  the  greater  part  of  the 
enfuing  war,  in  which  he  fhewed  himfeif  an  a&ive  and 
vigilant  officer,  but  had  no  opportunity  of  diftinguifhing 
himfeif  in  the  manner  he  has  fince  done. 

Soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  laft  war,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Rear-Admiral;  and,  in  1776,  was 
difpaiched  with  a fquadron  to  America,  to  co-operate  will} 
General  Clinton,  in  the  attack  of  Charlefton.  He  failed 
from  Cork,  but,  from  a continuance  of  calm  and  contrary 
winds,  was  near  three  months  before  he  reached  Cape  Fear, 
where,  having  joined  General  Clinton,  he  proceeded  to 
Charlefton,  and  took  pofleffion  of  Long  Ifland. 
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On  Sullivan’s  Ifland,  which  commanded  the  harbour  of 
Charlefton,  the  Americans  had  ere&ed  a ftrong  fortification, 
of  twenty-two  and  thirty-two  pounders,  which  was  garri- 
foned  by  three  hundred  men.  This  ifland  it  was  refolved. 
to  attack,  and  every  thing  being  arranged,  Admiral  Parker, 
in  the  Briftol,  of  fifty  guns,  with  the  Experiment,  of  fifty 
guns,  the  Solebay,  ACceon,  Siren,  and  Sphynx  frigates, 
the  Thunder  bomb,  and  an  armed  fhip,  got  under  weigh* 
and,  in  a ftiort  time,  thefe  (hips,  having  all  (except  the 
Acteon,  which  ran  aground)  got  fprings  on  their  cables, 
began  a tremendous  fire  on  the  fort.  At  the  fame  time  the 
army  attacked  in  boats,  the  floating  batteries  and  armed 
craft  moving  to  cover  their  landing. 

From  a quarter  pall  eleven  o’clock  till  half  pad  one,  the 
fhips  continued  to  receive  an  unremitting  fire  from  the  fort, 
when  it  flackened  for  a ihort  time,  owing  to  a want  of 
ammunition  ; but  that  being  fupplied,the  fire  was  renewed, 
and  did  not  eeafe  till  nine  at  night,  when  the  {hips  were 
hove  off,  the  Briftol  and  Experiment  being  left  almoft  wrecks 
on  the  water.  The  quarter-deck  of  the  Briftol  was  twice 
cleared  of  officers  by  the  enemy’s  fire  ; but  our  gallant  Ad- 
miral ftood  with  great  compofure  and  coolnefs,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  daughter  around  him.  The  troops  were  una- 
ble to  make  good  their  landing.  This  piece  of  gallantry 
has  certainly  not  been  furpafled,  and  has  feldom  been 
equalled.  The  Briftol,  whofe  complement  of  men  did  not 
much  exceed  three  hundred,  had  her  Captain  and  forty 
men  killed,  and  feventy-one  wounded.  Admiral  Parker 
fcon  after  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  for  this  fer- 
vice. 

The  Admiral,  with  General  Clinton,  failed  foon  after  to 
Rhode  Ifland,  of  which  they  got  poflefiion  without  blood- 
fhed,  the  enemy  having  abandoned  it  on  their  approach. 

Scon  after  his  return  to  England  he  was  fent  out  again 
as  Commander  in  Chief  of  his  Majefty’s  {hips  on  the  Ja- 
maica 
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maica  flation.  This  pod  he  held  till  the  conclufion  of  the 
war,  and  returned  to  England  with  a fplendid  fortune, 
acquired  by  captures  made  upon  the  enemies  of  his  country. 
The  merchants  of  the  Spanifh  iflands  had  reafon  to  dread 
his  name,  for  he  made  fo  judicious  a difpofition  of  hi? 
cruizers  that  nothing  could  efcape  them.  This  brought  a 
vaft  influx  of  wealth  to  Jamaica,  and  endeared-  him  to  the 
inhabitants.  Kis  difpofition  of  his  cruizers  tended  alfo  eflen- 
tially  to  protect  the  commerce  of  the  ifland. 

At  the  clofe  of  the  war  he  returned,  and  was  foon  after 
raifed  to  the  dignity  of  a Baronet.  He  has  been  promoted 
through  the  various  ranks  of  Admirals  to  that  of  Admiral 
of  the  White.  When  the  war  broke  out  with  France,  his 
age  releafed  him  from  more  adlive  fervice,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed Port-Admiral  at  Portfmouth,  in  which  (lation  he 
has  fhewn  that  he  was  amply  qualified  to  execute  the  duties 
of  the  office. 

At  the  general  election  in  1784,  Sir  Peter  was  a candi- 
date for  the  borough  of  Seaford,  in  S ufltx,  with  the  honour- 
able Mr.  Neville,  and  was  returned,  but  the  eledlion  was 
declared  void  : he  flood  again  for  the  fame  borough,  in 
conjundlion  with  Sir  John  Henderfon,  and  was  again  re- 
turned *,  but  their  return  was  difallowed  by  the  Ploufe  of 
Commons,  and  their  opponents,  JS  ir  Godfrey  Wcbfler,  and 
the  late  Mr.  Flood,  voted  in  on  petition. 

On  the  death  of  Lord  Howe,  Sir  Peter  Parker  being  the 
oldefl  Admiral  of  the  navy,  and  was  of  courfe  promoted 
to  be  Admiral  of  the  Fleet.  This  gallant  veteran  remains 
an  honour  to  himfelf  and  to  the  country,  whom  he  has 
fo  long  and  bravely  ferved  in  public,  and  on  which  his  many 
private  good  qualities  reflect  no  Lfs  credit. 
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MR.  EDMUND  CARTWRIGHT. 

THE  fubjeCi  of  this  memoir,  fo  well  known  as  a fkilfut 
, mechanic  and  agreeable  poet,  is  the  younger  brother  of 
John  Cartwright,  Efq,  whofe  life  has  already  been  given  in 
•a  preceding  volume  of  this  work*  He  was  born  at  Marn- 
ham,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  in  April,  1743.  . At 
te^  years  of  age  he  was  put  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Clark, 
a diftinguiftied  fchool-mafter,  at  Wakefield,  in  Yorkftiire, 
(whofe  life  has  been  very  ably  written  by  one  of  his  fcho~ 
lars  Mr.  Zouch).  With  Mr.  Clark  he  remained  five  years* 
While  under  the  tuition  of  this  .gentleman,  he  gave  the 
firft  fpecimen  of  his  poetical  talents,  being  called- upon  to 
produce,  with  the  reft  of  the  boys,  an  anniverfary  copy  of 
verfes  on  the  foundrefs  of  the  fchool,  Queen  Elizabeth 
the  fiiperiority  of  his  induced  the  mafter  to  conclude  they 
were  borrowed  from  fome  printed  panegyric  on  that  diftin- 
guifned  charaCler,  which  brought  upon  him  the  difpleafure 
of  the  mafter,  till  his  future  productions  convinced  him 
they  were  original. 

On  leaving  Wakefield,  he  was  under  the  private  tuition 
of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Langhorne,  with  whom  he  continued 
till  he  was  Tent  to  Oxford,  in  1760,  when  he  was  entered 
a Commoner  of  Univerfity  College..  In  July  1762,  he  was 
eleCted  a Demy  of  Magdalen  College  5 and  in  1764  he  was 
ehofen  Fellow  of  the  fame  Society.  During  his  refidence 
at  College,  he  enjoyed  the  fociety  of  fome  of  the  molt 
.diftinguiftied  young  men  at  that  time  in  the  Univerfity  -y 
amongft  the  number  were  the  late  Sir  William  Jones,  Mr. 
Pye,  the  prelent  Poet-laureate,  and  Dr.  Thurlow,  the  late 
J3ifhop  of  Durham. 

Having  taken  the  degree  of  Mafter  of  Arts,  and  entered 
into  orders,  he  retired  into  the  country,  where  he  refided, 
^or  feme  years  on  a fmall  family  living. 
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In  1771  he  publifhed  that  elegant  and  juftly  admired 
poem*  Armine  and  Elvira,  which  went  through  feven  or 
’eight  editions  in  the  courfe  of  eighteen  months. 

In  December,  1772,  he  married  Alice,  daughter  of 
Richard  Whitaker,  Efq.  of  Doncafter,  in  Yorkfhire ; 
fhortly  after  which  he  removed  to  Brampton,  in  Derby- 
fhire.  It  was  here  he  made  that  moft  valuable  difccvery, 
the  application  of  yeaft  in  putrid  fevers : a particular  ac- 
count of  which  may  be  met  with  in  Dr.  Thorntorfs  fifth 
volume  of  the  Philofophy  of  Medicine. 

In  1779  he  was  prefeirted  to  the  reCtory  of  Goadby- 
Merwood,  in  Leicefterfhire.  About  this  time  he  publifhed 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  fome  other  fmaller  poems. 

In  1785  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  wife,  and  foon 
after  he  went  to  refide  at  Doncafter.  Here  it  was  that  his 
mechanical  talents  firft  difcovered  themfelves,  in  the  inven- 
tion of  a loom  working  by  machinery,  which,  as  foon  as 
he  brought  to  its  requifite  degree  of  perfection,  one  of  the 
firft  houfes  at  that  time  in  Manchefter,  contracted  with  him 
for  five  hundred  looms,,  and  ereCted  a mill  for  their  recep- 
tion upon  a larger  fcale  (as  we  have  been  informed)  than 
any  other  manufacturing  mill  at  that  time  in  exiftence. 
As  foon  as  it  was  underftood  what  the  mill  wap  defigned 
for,  anonymous  letters  were  written  to  the  proprietors 
threatening  its  deftruCtibn,  and  which  indeed  took  place  in 
lefs  than  a month  after  the  looms  were  fet  to  work.  Had 
it  not  been  for  this  misfortune  (in  confequence  of  which 
the  contraCt  above-mentioned  became  void,  and  the  manu- 
facturers deterred  from  having  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
looms),  this  invention  alone  would  have  been  a very  ample 
fortune  to  him. 

Were  we  to  give  all  the  particulars  of  this  gentleman’s 
hiftory  as  a mechanician,  it  would  much  exceed  the  limits 
of  this  biographical  Iketch ; we  mult,  however,  net  omit 
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mentioning  that  mafter-piece  of  mechanical  ingenuity,  his 
machine  for  combing  of  wool,  which  caufed  fuch  an  alarm, 
that  the  whole  body  of  wool-combers,  from  all  quarters  of 
the  country,  petitioned  Parliament,  in  1793,  to  fupprefs 
the  ufe  of  it,  which  petition  was  thrown  out.  It  might 
naturally  have  been  fuppofed,  this  oppofition  being  defeated, 
that  the  inventor  might  quietly  have  enjoyed  the  fruits- of 
his  own  ingenuity,  but  the  profpe&s  of  advantage  this 
valuable  invention  held  out  to  him  were,  for  many  years, 
fruftrated  by  fome  who  worked  it  in  fecret,  and  by  the 
barefaced  audacity  of  others,  who  publicly  took  out  patents 
for  mere  variations  of  the  above  invention.  It  was  not  till 
the  fpring  of  1800,  that  he  eftablilhed  his  patent  right,  by 
a decifion  given  in  his  favour  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  After  a trial  of  twenty-fix  hours  a verdift  was  found 
for  him,  and  the  damages  awarded,  one  thoufand  pounds  ; 
a fum  very  inadequate  for  the  injuries  he  had  fuftained. 

In  1790  he  formed  a fecond  matrimonial  connexion, 
marrying  Sufanna,  youngeft  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Kearney,  of  Ireland,  precentor  of  Armagh,  of  an  anci,ent 
family  in  that  kingdom,  who  married  Henrietta,  youngeft 
daughter  of  the  honourable  and  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Brydges, 
younger  fon  of  Lord  Chandos,  who  was  for  many  years 
Ambaffador  at  Conftantinople,  and  brother  to  John  Brydges, 
the  firft  Duke  of  Chandos. 

In  1796  he  removed  to  the  metropolis.  On  the  death 
of  the  late  Mr.  Moore,  Secretary  to  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce, 
Mr.  Cartwright  offered  himfelf  as  his  fucceffor,  and  there 
is  every  reafon  to  believe  he  would  have  been  the  fuccefs- 
lul  candidate;  but  with  a magnanimity  and  modefty  not 
often  to  be  met  with,  he  withdrew,  in  favour  of  a compe- 
titor, whofe  practical  knowledge  in  the  manufacturing  line 
promifes  to  be  particularly  ferviceable  to  the  Society.  The 
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memorial  which  he  read  to  that  Society,  when  he  firft  an- 
nounced himfelf  a candidate  ; and  the  fpeech  which  he 
delivered  to  them  on  declining  the  Cornell,  have  been 
printed  j and,  as  literary  compofitions,  have  been  equally  ad- 
mired for  claflical  tafte  and  unaffe£led  eloquence. 

In  this  pamphlet  the  reader  will  meet  with  accounts  of 
the  different  mechanical  inventions  which  this  gentleman 
has,  at  various  times,  brought  forward,  more  particularly 
his  improved  fleam-engine,  which,  we  underlland,  is  ra- 
pidly getting  into  very  general  ufe. 

The  friends  of  tafte  and  poetry  baye  long  lamented  that 
fo  charming  a poem  as  Armine  and  Elvira  fhould  be  out  of 
print : it  mull,  therefore,  be  highly  pleafing  to  them,  to 
be  informed*  that  Mr.  Cartwright  is  about  publifhing  a 
new  edition  of  his  poems? 

Mr.  Edmund  Cartwright,  in  private  life,  is  as  eftimable 
for  the  mildnefs  of  his  manners  and  unaffedled  deportment, 
as  in  public  he  is  refpe£table  for  fpperior  attainments.  R. 


LORD  GRENVILLE. 

WILLIAM  WYNDHAM  GRENVILLE  was  the  fe- 
cond  fon  of  the  celebrated  George  Grenville,  brother  of 
Earl  Temple,  and  Prime  Minifter  in  an  early  part  of  this 
reign.  His  father,  as  every  hiftorical  reader  muft  know, 
was  very  eminent  as  a political  leader,  and  particularly  dif- 
tinguifhed  for  his  financial  projects  ; though  one  of  them, 
the  Stamp  A£l,  led  eventually  to  very  deftru£live  confe- 
quences,  yet  his  character,  as  a financier,  pofTefied  very 
confiderable  merit.  After  Mr.  Pitt  left  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, and  before  Mr.  Fox  became  a Member,  Mr.  Gren- 
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vi  ’e  was  edeemed  equal  to  any  man  in  the  Houfe.  Dying 
in  1770,  he  left  a large  family,  the  elded  of  whom,  George, 
became  afterwards  Earl  Temple,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
and  was  fince  created  Marquis  of  Buckingham.  Temple  is, 
indeed,  the  family  name.  The  late  Mr.  George  Grenville 
had  taken  that  of  his  mother,  on  account  of  an  edate  which 
defcended  to  him  through  her.  The  Marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham inherited  both  the  .edates  of  Temple  and  Grenville, 
greatly  increased  his  fortune  by  marrying  the  daughter  and 
only  child  of  the  hue  Lord  Nugent.  Earl  Temple,  his 
Lordfhip’s  fon  and  heir,  married  the  heirefs  of  Chandos, 
fo  that  four  capital  fortunes  are  now  concentrated  in  the 
Houfe  of  Buckingham.  William  Wyndham,  the  fecond 
fon  of  Mr.  Grenville,  was  born  October  25th  1759,  a few 
months  after  his  cpufin  German,  the  prefent  illuftrious  Mi- 
nider.  Mr.  Grenville  very  early  gave  indications  of  a clear 
and  vigorous  underdanding,  and  applied  himfelf  feduloufly 
to  the  acquifition  of  literary  and  political  knowledge. 
Being  fcarcely  of  age  at  the  general  ele&ion  1780,  he  did 
not  enter  Parliament  til!  fome  years  after,  when  he  joined 
the  party  headed  by  his  friend  Mr.  Pitt,  in  oppofmg  Mr. 
Fox’s  Eafl-India  Bill.  He  greatly  diftinguiffied  himfelf  by 
his  fpeeches  in  favour  of  the  Eaft-India  Bill,  Commutation 
A£b,  and  other  meafures  propofed  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  firfh 
year  of  his  adminiftration.  He  farther  advanced  his  poli- 
t cal  fame  the  following  feffion,  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  Irifli 
proportions,  and  was  looked  on  by  both  parties  as  a gentle- 
man deftined,  through  his  abilities  and  application,  to  rife 
to  the  fird  offices  the  State.  Mr.  Grenville,  on  the  fub- 
jecf  of  la  commercial  treaty  with  France,  very  greatly  didin- 
guiffied  himfelf  fcr  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of 
trade,  and  the  refpe£tive  interefts  of  both  powers.  On  the 
cueftion  concerning  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Haftings,  he 
voted  againd  the  fil'd;  charges  being  brought  forward  ; but 
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on  having  examined  the  circumflances,  he  at  length  voted 
for  his  impeachment. 

Having  devoted  a great  portion  cf  attention  to  the  ufages 
and  forflis  of  the  Houfe,  he  was  appointed  Speaker,  and 
very  much  admired  for  his  conduct  in  that  office.  Through 
life  he  has  applied  himfelf  with  wonderful  affiduity  to  foreign 
politics,  and  in  1791  was  deemed  the  fitted:  man  to  fucceed 
the  Duke  of  Leeds  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  foreign  de- 
partment. At  this  time  French  affairs  became  extremely 
critical,  the  revolutionary  doctrines  were  fpreading  very 
faff  ; an  intercourfe  with  that  country  becoming  daily  more 
dangerous,  it  required  great  delicacy  of  addrefs,  and  very 
fkilful  policy,  to  difcourage  the  propagators  of  deflrudlive 
principles  without  a hoflile  interference  with  a nation  from 
which  they  iffiied.  When  the  King  of  France  announced, 
to  the  neighbouring  powers  his  acceptance  of  the  new  con- 
flitution,  the  anfwer  delivered  by  the  Britifh  Miniftry  was 
extremely  cautious  and  wife.  Without  expreffing  any  opi- 
nion on  the  goodnefs  or  badnefs  of  a fyftem  which,  not 
having  then  interfered  with  this  country,  it  not  then  belong 
to  our  government  to  difcufs.  About  this  time  he  was 
created  a Peer  by  the  title  of  Lord  Grenville,  and  appointed 
Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Peers=  Befides  accuracy  and  ex- 
tent of  political  knowledge,  his  Lordffiip,  now  that  his  ta- 
lents were  matured  by  experience,  (hewed  himfelf  deeply 
converfant  with  the  general  principles  of  politics,  in  difcuf- 
fing^tne  propriety  of  our  interference  between  Ruffia  and 
Turkey;  he,  in  a few  words,  explained  the  object  which 
induced  Britain,  both  then  and  at  other  times,  to  adopt  the 
part  it  has  chofen  in  the  continental  politics  of  Europe.  ic  An 
idle  and  vulgar  prejudice,”  he  obferved,  “ was  diffeminated 
through  the  nation,  that  this  country  had  no  occafion  for 
foreign  connexion,  that  it  was  our  befl  fyftem  to  (land  alone. 
This  was  an  unfounded  doctrine,  a delufive  and  dangerous 
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policy.  But  though  it  was  certainly  untrue  that  we  could 
fafely  and  prudently  Hand  alone,  it  was  true  that  we  had  no 
ambitious  objedts  to  purfuc  ; we  had  nothing  to  gain ; we 
wifhed  only  to  remain  as  we  were,  and  our  alliances  could 
only  have  the  tendency  of  maintaining  the  balance  of  pow- 
er. Our  principles  were  pacific  ; it  was  known  to  Europe 
that  they  were  fo;  and  it  was  a matter  of  pride,  that, 
Handing  on  the  high  eminence  which  we  did,  we  exerted 
our  power  only  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.” 

i(  Such  was  the  true  object  of  our  late  interference.  Our 
ally,  Prufiia,  had  fubftantial  reafons  for  alarm  at  the  en- 
croachment of  Ruflia  on  the  Porte.  They  threatened  the 
overthrow  of  that  balance  which  was  necefiary  to  the  general 
tranquillity  It  was  evident  that  the  obje£t  of  Ruflia  was  to 
become  maritime  ; and  he  defired  to  know  if  that  was  an 
obje<3  favourable,  or  even  fafe,  to  England  ? It  was  an  ac- 
knowledged fa£l,  that  if  ever  fhe  did  become  maritime,  it 
was  to  the  friendship  of  England  that  (he  owed  her  naval 
powers.  Oczakow  was  faid  to  be  of  no  value  in  the  hands 
of  Ruflia.  He  denied  the  fa£t  : in  the  hands  of  Ruflia  it 
was  important ; becaufe  it  could  only  be  for  offence.  To 
the  Porte  it  could  only  be  of  confequence  for  defence : it 
was  precifely  on  this  diftin&ion  that  the  alarm  had  been 
taken.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  their  ally;  fuch  had  been 
adopted  as  the  opinion  of  the  Cabinet ; and  upon  opinion 
they  a£ted.  In  the  fame  fpeech  he  exhibited  a general 
view  of  the  weight  due  to  public  opinion  in  a free  country, 
illutlrated  by  the  conduct  of  Minifters  in  the  difpute  with 
Ruflia.  When  they  found,  that  not  only  in  the  two  Houfes 
of  Parliament  there  were  a confiderable  number  of  perfons 
who  did  not  agree  with  his  Majefty’s  Miniflers  in  this 
view  of  the  object,  and  {till  more  fo  when  they  found  that 
this  fentiment  was  taken  up  by  a great  number,  if  not  a 
majority  of  the  people,  it  became  a new  queftion,  whether 
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with  a divided  people  they  fhould  perfift  in  a pro  (edition  of 
the  objeft.  They,  with  a proper  deference  to  public  opinion, 
determined  that  it  was  not  proper  to  rifle  the  hazard  of  a 
war  under  fuch  circumftances.  Such  was  his  opinion  ; fueh 
ought  ever  to  be  the  influence  on  a popular  Government  of 
public  opinion,  and  he  fhould  ever  yield  to  its  fway.  In  the 
various  tranfa&ions  of  Europe,  Britifh  policy  had  of  late 
been  exerted  in  reftoring  things  to  the flatu  quo  ; the  balance, 
which  it  was  thought  neceflary  to  poife.  A treaty  had  been 
formed  through  the  mediation  of  the  allied  powers,  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  Porte,  on  the  bafis  of  the  Ariel: flatus 
quo.  Peace  had  been  re-eftabUfhed  between  Ruflia  and 
Sweden,  but  on  the  fame  bafis.  The  Netherlands  had  been 
Teftored  to  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  and  the  ancient  conftituti- 
on  fecured  to  the  people  on  the  mediation  of  the  allied 
powers;  and  peace  had  been  alfo eftablilhed  between  Ruflia 
and  the  Porte,  on  the  bafis  of  the  flatus  quo , qualified  only 
by  the  retention  of  Oczakow.  All  this  had  been  done  in 
the  true  fpirit  of  the  pacific  principles  by  which  we  were 
governed.  It  was  a glorious  diftin£tion  for  England,  that, 
placed  on  a pinnacle  of  profperity,  unprecedented  not  only- 
in  our  own  annals,  but  in  the  hiftory  of  all  other  nations, 
flie  exerted  her  power,  not  for  aggrandifement  and  ambition 
— not  to  profit  from  the  diftradtions  of  other  countries — not 
to  cherifhing  any  mean  fcntiment  of  revenge  for  wounds  in- 
fiidled  in  the  moments  of  our  weaknefs,  to  feize  in  our  turn 
our  moment  of  advantage,  and  perpetuate  the  diforders  that 
ravaged  a neighbouring  and  rival  people.  That  with  the 
means  of  unprecedented  influence  fhe  exerted  it  for  the 
peace  of  Europe,  and  defired  only  to  be  felt  and  known  as 
the  friend,  and  not  as  the  difturber  of  other  nations.” 

During  the  fame  frflion  the  difcuffion  of  the  principles 
that  related  to  the  French  Revolution  came  before  Parlia- 
ment. In  the  Houfe  of  Lord?,  Lord  Grenville  s fpeech 
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was  in  tire  fame  ftrain  of  official  cautiorr,  which  had  been 
obfervecl  in  every  thing  that  could  relate  to  France.  He 
confined  himfelf  to  the  genera.1  folly  of  fuch  doctrines, 
and  their  inadmiffibility  in  this  country,  without  faying  a 
word  of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  their  adoption  by 
another  people.  HeexprefTed  himfelf  with  great  juftice  and 
force  on  the  writings  by  which  the  proclamation  was  caufed 
in  1792.  “ Seditious  publications  had  been  induflrioufly 

circulated  among  all  ranks  of  people,  and  from  the  ftyle 
in  which  they  are  written,  were  not  fo  much  an  appeal  to 
their  judgment,  as  to  their  paffioqs,  and  had  a tendency  to 
irritate  and  inflame  their  minds.  If  it  was  afked,  whether 
the  proclamation  iflued  upon  that  contemptible,  trivial,  and 
libellous  work  of  Paine’s,  he  would  anfwer,  he  faid,  No : 
for  he  thought  it  the  mod  deficient  and  foolifh  publication 
that  could  be  printed  ; but  there  were  many  others  in  circu- 
lation, and  thofe  were  followed  up  by  focieties  and  meetings 
avowedly  inculcating  their  principles,  which  were  nothing 
fhort  of  a total  fubverfiofo  of  every  known  and  wife  fyftem  of 
government : they  had  not  even  flopped  here,  but  had  diffe- 
minated  their  feditious  purpofes  by  attempts  to  excite,  by 
hand-bills,  mutiny  and  diforder  amongft  the  army  and 
-navy.  When  they  had  come  to  this  pitch,  would  any  man 
fay,  that  Minifters  ought  to  remain  inadlive,  or  that  it  was 
unneceffary  for  the  Executive  Government  to  interfere? 
Certainly  not;  the  danger  might  eafily  be  averted  in  the 
beginning,  but  would  prove  great  andferious  if  negle£ted. 
There  , was  one  point  more  to  be  noticed  concerning  thofe 
proceedings,  and  that  was  their  correfpondence  with  foreign 
countries.  In  his  opinion  no  profit  could  be  derived  to  this 
country  from  any  interference  in  the  affairs  of  France.” 

In  the  coiirfe  of  the  parliamentary  recefs  various  events 
took  place  which  called  forward  the  political  abilities  of  the 
node  Secretary  for  foreign  affairs.  The  French  Monarchy 
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was  annihilated,  though  the  Monarch  was  ftill  fuffered  to 
live.  Though  Britain  continued  to  obferve  a formal  neu- 
trality in  the  war  between  France  and  Germany,  the  French 
revolutionifts  (hewed  themfelves  inimical  to  the  exifting  con- 
ftitution  of  this  country.  We  had  not  openly  interfered 
with  their  internal  affairs,  but  they  interfered  with  ours:  they 
had  publicly  encouraged  private  Societies  and  individuals  in 
their  principles,  declarations,  and  profeffed  intentions,  al- 
together unfriendly  to  the  eftablifhed  Government.  This, 
no  doubt,  was  impolitic.  When  they  had  dethroned  their 
King,  the  gentleman  who  had  been  his  Ambaffador  could  no 
longer  be  received  as  the  Minifter  of  a perfonage  deprived 
of  the  power  of  either  afting  for  himfelf,  or  appointing 
others  to  a£t  for  him  His  late  Ambaffador,  muft,  there- 
fore, ceafe  to  be  confidered  as  an  accredited  Minifter.  A 
eorrefpondence  took  place  between  M Chauvelin  and  Lord 
Grenville,  in  which  the  letters  of  our  Secretary  difphyed  a 
feverity  of  retort  rarely  equalled  in  diplomatic  difcuffions. 

We  now  approach  the  period  when  Great  Britain  reiin- 
. quifhed  its  neutral  character,  and  became  a party  m the  war 
that  had  travcrfed  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  and  threatened 
the  dominions  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  zeal  with 
which  the  French  Convention  propagated  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples had  raifed  the  alarm  of  the  Britifh  Miniftry,  who  be- 
lieved that  the  enemy  had  formed  a connexion  with  certain 
political  focieties  eftablifhed  in  London  *,  and  the  manner  in 
which  deputies  from  them  had  been  received  at  the  bar, 
had  already  excited  the  vigilance  of  the  Britifh  Government, 
and  compelled  it  to  employ  fuch  meafures  as  the  important 
and  extraordinary  circumftances  of  the  country  appeared  to 
demand. 

It  was  alleged  that  France  avowed  an  intention  of  provok- 
ing Great  Britain  to  war-  and  that  in  this  view,  among 
others,  it  was  determined  by  the  executive  power  of  France, 
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to  fet  afide  the  law  [of  nations,  and  trample  on  treaties,  by 
declaring  not  only  its  defign,  but  its  right*  to  open  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Scheldt. 

The  French  were  extending  their  dominions  much  farther 
than  was  confident  with  the  fecurityof  Europe,  and  had 
publifhed  a decree  hoftile  to  the  welfare  of  exifting  Go- 
vernments. M.  Chauvelin  himfelf  endeavoured  to  judify 
the  conduct  of  the  Executive  Council  of  trance  refpe&ing 
Great  Britain  and  her  allies.  The  correfpondence  which 
pafled  on  this  occafion  is  of  the  higheft  hidorical  importance, 
as  it  very  clearly  ascertains  who  are  the  aggrefiors  in  the 
prefent  war.  The  documents  therein  contained  may  be 
referred  to,  as  a Satisfactory  and  convincing  anfwer  to  all 
the  arguments  adduced  by  the  mod  powerful  and  mod 
brilliant  genius,  in  the  letters  of  one  of  the  fird  political 
orators,  and  one  of  the  fird  judicial  orators,  that  have  ever 
graced  the  hidory  of  mankind.  It  is  of  biographical  im- 
portance in  the  prefent  article,  as  it  drikingly  illudrates 
two  prominent  features  in  Lord  Grenville’s  character  : that 
laborious  adiduity  and  patient  invedigation  which  mader 
details  ; that  acute  abdraCting  mind  which  generalizes  par- 
ticulars, educes  principles,  and  comprehends  refults. 

Having  examined  all  the  circumdances,  and  viewed  the 
whole  conduCt  of  the  Republic  of  France,  he  difcerned  that 
hodils  attempts,  dividing  themfelveS  into  three  branches^ 
proceeded  from  one  Source,  the  defire  of  revolutionizing  and 
dideCting  Europe.  “ France,’’  he  faid,  “ could  have  no 
right  to  annul  the  fiipulations  relative  to  the  Scheldt,  unlefs 
{he  have  alfo  the  right  to  fet  afide  equally  all  the  other  trea- 
ties between  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  all  the  other 
right  of  England  or  of  her  allies.  She  can  even  have  no 
pretence  to  interfere  in  the  quedion  of  the  Scheldt,  unlefs 
(he  were  the  fovereign  of  the  Low  Countries,  or  had  the 
light  to  dictate  laws  to  all  Europe.  England  will  never  con- 
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lent  that  France  (hall  arrogate  the  power  of  annulling  at  her 
pleafure,  and  under  the  pretence  of  a pretended  natural 
right,  of  which  (he  makes  herfelf  the  only  judge,  the  po- 
litical fyftem  of  Europe,  eftablifhed  by  folemn  treaties,  and 
guaranteed  by  the  confentof  all  the  powers.”  The  queftton 
indeed  refpecling  the  Scheldt  Lord  Grenville  and  others  fim- 
plified  into  the  following  propofition  : Whether  a party 
making  a change  in  his  internal  arrangements,  thereby  ac- 
quires a juft  claim  to  annihilate  the  rights  of  another  party, 
independent  on  him  and  his  arrangements.  Hiftory,  if  (he 
fpeak  impartial  truth,  muft  thus  ftate  the  queftion,  and  judge 
the  conduct  of  England  and  of  Lord  Grenville.  With  equal 
ftrength  he  wrote  concerning  French  views  of  general  a g~ 
grandifement.  “ This  Government,”  he  faid,  <£  adhering 
to  the  maxims  which  it  has  followed  for  more  than  a centu- 
ry, will  alfo  never  fee  with  indifference  that  France  fhall 
make  herfelf,  either  dire£Uy  or  indire&ly,  fovereign  of  the 
Low  Countries,  or  general  arbitrefs  of  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  Europe.”  Concerning  the  decree  of  November  19th, 
he  formed  and  delivered  his  fentiments,  not  according  to 
what  this  gentleman  faid,  but  according  to  what  the  French 
revolutionifts  had  done.  In  the  decree  of  the  National  Con- 
vention of  the  19th  of  November,  1792,  England  faw  the 
former  declarations  of  a defign  to  extend  univerfaliy  the  new 
principles  of  government  adopted  in  France,  and  to  en- 
courage diforder  and  revolt  in  all  countries,  even  in  thofe 
which  are  neutral.  “ If  this  interpretation,”  he  faid, 
which  you  reprefentas  injurious  to  the  Convention,  could 
admit  of  any  doubt,  it  is  but  too  well  juftified  by  the  con- 
duel  of  the  Convention  itfelf.  And  the  application  of  thefe 
principles  to  the  King’s  dominions  has  been  (hewn  unequi- 
vocally by  the  public  reception  given  to  the  promoters  of 
fedition  in  this  country,  and  by  the  fpeeches  made  to  them 
precifely  at  the  time  of  this  decree,  and  fince  on  feveral 
different  occafions.” 
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In  the  courfe  of  this  difcuffion  M.  Chauvelin  (in  the 
language  of  Lord  Grenville)  having  on  the  part  of  France 
offered  no  fatisfa&ion  for  her  aggreflions,  and  war  having 
been  refolved  upon  in  the  Britiffi  Cabinet,  his  Lordffiip  dis- 
played his  abilities  in  promoting  and  fupporting  meafures 
for  the  internal  and  external  fecurity.  There  was  at  this 
time  a very  confiderable  number  of  foreigners  and  aliens 
in  Great  Britain.  As  many  of  thefe  had  manifefted  evil 
intentions  towards  this  nation,  it  was  thought  a neceffary 
. meafure  by  his  Majefty’s  Minifters  to  apply  to  Parliament 
to  provide  for  the  public  tranquillity,  by  fubjedling  the 
refort  and  refidence  of  aliens  to  certain  regulations.  Ac- 
cordingly Lord  Grenville,  on  the  19th  of  December, 
brought  in  a bill  into  the  Houfe  of  Lords  for  that  purpofe. 

The  object  of  this  bill  was  to  regulate  the  admiffion  or 
refidence  of  foreigners,  fo  as  to  enable  the  King  to  pre- 
vent from  arriving,  or  difmifs,  if  arrived,  all  thofe  whofe 
continuance  in  the  country  ffiould  be  deemed  dangerous  to 
our  conftitution  and  fecurity.  His  Lordfhip  having,  upon 
the  fame  principles  and  views  from  which  he  promoted  the 
alien  bill,  fupported  the  law  for.  prohibiting  traitorous  cor- 
refpondence  between  Britiffi  fubjects  and  the  enemy,  and 
for  detecting  fufpedted  perfons,  and  other  momentous,  mea- 
fures, in  the  feffions  1793  and  1794,  for  fecuring  this 
country  againft  internal  and  foreign  enemies  *,  and,  while 
thus  occupied  in  his  Jegiflative  capacity,  he  had,  in  his 
executive  fituatior*,  a greater  portion  of  official  bufinefs 
than  probably  ever  employed  a Britiffi  Secretary  for  the 
foreign  department  *,  the  relations  of  this  country  to  a con- 
federacy not  only  extenfively  complicated,  but  involving  in 
it  fuch  a variety  of  objedfs  and  concerns  formerly  unknown  . 
in  the  hiftory  of  alliances. 

The  proceedings  of  difaffedted  individuals  having,  by 
the  mildnefs  of  the  Engliffi  laws,  eluded  the  definitions  of 
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legal  criminality,  Lord  Grenville  therefore  propofed  to  ex- 
tend the  laws,  fo  as  to  include  the  legal  definition  to  equal 
degrees  of  moral  culpability,  and  of  political  mifehief. 
This  was  the  amount  of  the  famous  a£t  which  he  propofed 
in  November  1 79^* 

To  particularize  every  inftance  in  which  the  fenatorial 
and  executive  talents  of  this  Statefman  had  been  difplayed, 
would  be  to  exhibit  a (hort  hiflory  of  parliamentary  debates 
and  moft  fubjedts  of  domeflic  and  foreign  policy.  His 
Lordfhip  has  on  every  occafion,  during  the  laft  eight  years, 
Itepped  forward  with  particular  zeal,  and  in  the  upper 
Houfe  has  ufually  been  confidered  as  the  echo  and  agent 
of  the  Minifter. 

He  is  unqueftionably  a very  able  reprefentatwe  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  but  his  eloquence  has  been  confidered  as  more  decla- 
matory than  argumentative,  and  more  paflionate  and  noify 
than  conciliatory  and  perfuafive. 


DR.  WILLIAM  HAWES, 

The  tear  to  wipe,  to  check  the  figh. 

To  watch  the  pangs  of  Sorrow’s  bed, 

Hygeia’s  genial  balm  fupply. 

And  pillow’d  Care  with  rofes  fpread  : 

The  tenant  fits  of  tranfient  clay. 

Who  cheers  a fellow-pilgrim’s  way ; 

Bids  Comfort’s  feene  his  hour  attend. 

With  Brother,  Father,  Wife  and  Friend. 

Qda  by  E.  B • Gresn , 

WHILE  the  eye  alternately  traces,  in  the  biographic 
page,  memoirs  of  heroes,  ftatefmen,  poets  and  divines,  it 
is  with  pleafure  we  now  prefent  to  the  contemplative  mind, 
1800 — 1801  Z the 
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the  modeft  but  forcible  claims  of  'an  eminent  philan- 
thropic. 

It  is  our  duty  to  record  worth  ; and  though  the  talk  may 
be  fometimes  delicate,  yet  that  impartial  zeal  which  cha- 
raflerifes  our  page,  while  it  has  obviated  cenfure,  has  fe- 
cured  us  approbation. 

On  the  fcore  of  humanity  and  found  policy,  we  antici- 
pate the  gratitude  of  our  readers  in  attempting  to  delineate 
the  prominent- features  of  that  life,  which  has  for  a feries 
of  years  been  its  avowed  patron  and  a£tive  friend  : we 
mean  Dr.  William  Hawes ; whofe  unremitting  exertions  in 
the  god- like  art  of  refufcitation  has  been  (to  ufe  the  words 
of  an  amiable  living  phyfician)  enough  to  wear  down  the 
corsftitution  of  any  man. 

Dr.  Hawes  was  born  at  Iflington,  about  the  year  1736, 
and,  after  a liberal  education  at  St.  Paul's  fchool,  was  ap- 
prenticed to  Mr.  Cavfan,  an  ingenious  Surgeon,  in  the  vici- 
nity of'  Vauxh  ill.  Having  gone  through  the  preparatory 
fludies,  he  fettled  in  the  Strand,  where,  by  his  application, 
and  unwearied  attention  to  his  patients,  he  acquired  a con- 
querable degree  of  reputation  and  affectionate  efteem. 

Year  after  year  elapfed,  in  an  affiduous  application  to 
the  duties  of  his  profeffion,  while  his  leifure  hours  were 
employed  in  the  refearches  of.  fcience,  and  the  cultivation 
of  friendfnips,  replete  with  folid  advantage  to  his  ftudies 
i t that  path  of  public  utility  which  he  had  adopted,  and 
unqueftionably  meant  to  purfue  through  life. 

Nothing,  therefore*  occurs  for  us  particularly  to  notice, 
until  the  death  of  that  ornamental  and  revered  genius,  Dr. 
Goldfmith.  That  event,  happening  as  it  did,  excited  a 
confiderable  iliare  of  the  public  attention. 

In  1774,  Dr.  Hawes  published  an  account  of  his  illnefs 
ar.d  death,  which  was  haffened  by  an  improper  adminiftra- 
tloti  of  a popular  medicine,  without  the  knowledge  or  con- 
fen*  of  his  medical  attendants  Dr.  Hawes  and  Dr.  Turton. 

In 
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In  this  work  Dr.  Hawes  cautions  perfons  again  ft  ufing 
powerful  medicines,  without  due  medical  advice^  as  the 
injury  once  done  cannot  be  recalled,  and  often,  as  in  the 
inftance  above,  terminates  fatally ; urging  patience,  at  the 
commencement  of  a difeafe,  rather  than  an  hafty  applica- 
tion of  potent  medicines,  which,  in  unfkilful  hands,  rather 
ftand  a chance  of  doing  irreparable  mifchief  than  of  ref- 
toring  health  i for  (fays  Dr.  H.)  it  is  an  indifputab'le  maxim, 
that  whenever  powerful  means  are  adminiftered,  if  the  con- 
fequences  are  not  beneficial,  they  muft  be  exceedingly  per- 
nicious and  perhaps  fatal. 

Sir  Jolhua  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Burke  deputed  Dr.  Hawes, 
after  this  melancholy  event,  to  the  management  of  Dr. 
Goldfmith’s  affairs,  until  the  arrival  of  his  brother.  This 
work,  printed  at  the  exprefs  defire  of  thofe  celebrated  cha- 
racters, with  their  permiffion  was  dedicated  to  them.f 

In  1777,  Dr.  Hawes  publiftied  an  Addrefs  on  Immature 
Death  and  Premature  Interment,  of  which  ten  thoufand 
copies  were  diftributed  gratis,  to  excite  in  the  public  mind 
the  fatal  effects  of  laying  out  perfons  too  foon,  or  of  hur- 
rying them  to  the  grave  before  actual  figns  of  diffolutiori 
appear ; by  which  means  often  the  vital  fpark  is  extinguifhed, 
which,  by  a different  treatment,  might  be  fanned  into  life, 
and  apparently  departed  objects  be  reftored  to  their  lamerrt- 

Z 2 ing 

•f*  See  an  account  of  the  late  Dr.  Goldfrnith’s  illnefs.,  &c.  8vo.  The 
dedication  concludes  thus  : “ I am,  however,  willing  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  expreffing  the  gieateft  refpeft  whicli  I have  for  you,  Gentlemen, 
to  whom,  with  your  permiffion,  I have  taken  the  liberty  of  addreffing  this 
publication.  I am  happy  in  having  my  conduct  app.o  ed  by  two  of  D;« 
Goldfmith’s  moll  intimate  and  ielpe&abie  friends ; both  of  whom  have 
defervedly  attained  to  a very  high  degree  of  reputation.”  How  the  profits 
of  this  work  were  to  be  applied  we  learn  from  page  2\.  “ As  ray  late 
refpetted  and  ingenious  friend  Dr.  Goldfmith  was  pleafed  to  honour  Dr. 
Cogar.  and  myfelf  with  his  patronage  and  affiftance  in  the  plan  for  the 
rsovo  v of  perfons  apparently  dead,  now  on  the  point  of  being  eftabiifhed 
in  this  kingdom,  I think  I cannot  fhe.w  a greater  proof  of  my  efleem  for 
the  deceafed,  than  by  applying  the  profits  of  this  publication  to  an  inft.tu* 
tion,  the  defign  of  which  was  favoured  by  his  warm  approbation,’^ 
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ing  friends;  This  feafonable  addrefs  was  produ&ive  of 
much  good  to  mankind.  How  fallacious  and  deceptive  the 
Signs  of  death  are,  almoft  everyday’s  experience  has  proved 
fin-ce  its  publication. 

In  1780,  Dr.  Hawes  publilhed  a third  edition  of  an 
Examination  of  the  Rev.  J.  Weftley’s  Primitive  Phyfic, 
8vo.  So  rational  a confutation  did  Dr.  Hawes  great  credit, 
while  it  expofed  the  ignorance  of  Mr.  Weftley,  and  the 
abfurdity  of  remedies  founded  neither  on  theory  nor  ex- 
perience. 

Much  judicious  medical  advice  is  interfperfed  in  this  Ex- 
amination. It  expofes  the  ill-effe&s  of  prefcribing  for  fymp- 
torns  without  due  attention  to  the  hiftory  and  progrefs  of 
difeafes,  which  knowledge  cannot  be  properly  within  the 
province  of  thofe  who  too  frequently  take  upon  them  to 
prefcribe. 

In  1781,  the  Do£lor  publ ifhed  an  Addrefs  to  the  Legis- 
lature on  the  importance  of  the  Humane  Society,  on  the 
Score  of  humanity,  philanthropy,  and  found  policy,  and  Sound 
policy,  and  dated  therein  a variety  of  confequences  which 
were  rationally  to  be  expe&ed  from  the  general eftablifhment 
of  receiving  houfes,  more  efpecially  if  founded  on  that 
extenfive  fcale  where  alone  the  patronage  of  the  Legiflature, 
could  place  it.' 

st  Wlien  fudcten  death  happens  (fays  our  author)  by  accident  in  the  pub- 
lic ftreet,  or  other  places  on  land,  too  often  the  confideration  of  inconve- 
nience overcomes  the  dictates  of  humanity,  and  no  friendly  door  is  open  to 
receive  the  body  ; or,  if  there  is,  the  attendants  are  ignorant  of  their  duty. 
Evea  when  the  afiedtionate  furround  the  bed  of  the  fuffering  objedts  of  pain 
and  freknefs^  and  re-echo  the  departing  figh,  forrow  fupprefles  adtivity,  and 
phrenfy  triumphs  over  wifdom.  Struck  with  thefe  varied  unfortunate  in- 
conveniences, the  author  is  anxious  to  recommend  general  receiving-houfes, 
Supported  by  the  authority  and  fandtion  of  the  Legillature,  conceiving  that 
to  be  the  only  means  of  preventing  immature  death  and  premature  inter- 
ment. He  has,  with  this  view,  through  the  medium  of  pamphlets  diftri- 
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touted  gratis,  hints  fuggefted  in  the  public  prints,  and  leisures  on  animation 
publicly  delivered,  recommended  fuch  eftablifhments  : but,  with  infinite 
concern,  he  is  obliged  todedare,  that  his  unwearied  endeavours  have  not 
had  the  defined  effed. 

“ As  the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  are  now  fituated,  they  have  not  an 
opportunity  of  affording  that  afliflance  in  cafes  of  fudden  and  accidental 
death,  which  otherwife,  by  their  attention,  fkill,  and  humanity,  they  might 
often  effed.  When  medical  men  are  applied  to,  on  fuch  unfortnnate  occa- 
fions,  they  are  always  introduced  to  a fcene  of  real  confufion.  If  the  mi- 
ferable  objed  wears  the  enfign  of  poverty,  this  cataflrophe  is  generally  in 
the  open  ftreet,  amidft  a croud  of  fpedators,  whom  curiofity  and  fympathy 
have  drawn  together ; and  as  they  com’e  by  chance,  they  are  not  furnifhed 
with  any  of  the  neceffaiies  to  forward  the  medical  practitioner  in  his  lauda- 
ble endeavours  to  reflore  animation.  Even  if  the  unhappy  perfbn,  thus 
liiddenly  arrefted  by  the  femblance  of  death,  has  the  external  appearance 
of  a better  fortune,  his  fituation  is  little  mended.  Inftead  of  the  feem- 
ingly  dead  body  lying  on  the  cold  earth  or  pavement,  it  may  perhaps  be 
raifed  from  the  ground  and  placed  on  a (hop  floor;  but  flill  the  fame  con- 
fufion and  diftrefs  prevail,  flill  the  medical  man,  on  being  fent  for,  has  to 
regret  the  want  of  ueceflary  as  well  as  proper  afliftance  in  order  to  roufe 
the  latent  fpark  of  life.’,  t 

About  this  period  the  Do&or  commenced  an  interefting 
plan  of  medical  education,  viz.  Le£lures  on  fufpended  Ani- 
mation, which  excited  the  attention  of  the  faculty  and  the 
public.  As  thefe  lectures  were  novel,  it  may  be  gratifying 
to  introduce  here  fomewhat  of  their  fcope  and  obje£t  j 
which  were, 

1.  To  inftruifl  the  younger  part  of  the  faculty  !iow  to  preferve  human 
life  in  every  critical  circumftance,  wherein  the  vital  powers  are  liable  to  be 
fufpended  ; and  to  urge  the  importance  of  the  enquiry,  on  every  principle 
of  chriftianity,  national  policy,  and  humanity. 

2.  To  confider  the  fundry  derangements,  which  fufpend  the  a£lion  of  the 
principal  vital  organ,  the  brain,  the  heart,  or  the  lungs;  together  with  the 
various  means  for  refloring  their  refpe&ive  functions. 

3.  An  inquiry  (fo  far  as  relates  to  the  prefen t fubjeft)  into  the  eftefts 
©f  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  poifons  ; their  deleterious,  power,  in 

fuddenly 

* See  an  Addrefs  to  the  King  and  Parliament  of  Great  Biitam,  3d.  edi- 
tion, to  which  arc  added,  Obfervations  on  the  General  Bills  of  Mortality, 
by  W.  Hawes,  M.  D. 
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fuddenly  deftroying  the  vital  functions  ; and  the  moll  approved  methods  of 
preventing  or  correcting  their  baneful  effects,  when  received  into  the  human 
body. 

4.  The  modes  of  recovering  perfons  from  fyncopae,  inebriation,  trance, 
drowning,  fuffocation  by  the  cord,  or  noxious  vapours,  intenfe  cold,  or 
lightning. 

5.  Important  reflections  on  Hill-born  children,  and  the  moft  efficacious 
modes  of  refloring  vital  adtion. 

6.  The  various  fymptoms  of  apparent  death,  which  fometimes  fupervene 
|n  acute  difeafes,  but  which  might  frequently  be  furmounted  by  fuitable 
meafures  fpeedily  adopted  and  vigoroufly  purfued ; and  laftly,  the  ufual  figns 
of  death  confidered,  and  thofe  which  are  certain  diftinguifhed  from  thofe 
which  are  more  equivocal,  & c. 

Thefe  le£lures  clofed  with  an  adjudication  of  prize 
medals,  offered  by  Dr.  Hawes,  for  the  belt  diflertations  on 
the  following  queftions : “ Are  there  any  pofitive  figns  of 
extin£lion  of  human  life,  independent  of  putrefa&ion  ? 
If  fo,  what  are  they  ? Or  if  there  be  not,  is  putrefa&ion 
a certain  criterion  of  death  ?” 

The  award  was  couched  in  the  following  terms : 

London,  Harpur-Jlrcet , Ofiober  $dy  1 782. 

•*  Having  deliberately  confidered  the  differtations  fubmitted  to  our  deter- 
mination, we  unanimoufly  adjudge  the  Gold  Medal  to  Dr.  Pearfon  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  the  Silver  Medal  to  the  diflertation  whofe  motto  is  “ Huma - 
nit  as*"  We  embrace  the  prefent  opportunity  of  exprefling  our  joint  tribute 
©f  approbation  to  Dr.  Hawes,  on  account  of  fo  fignal  an  exertion  of  zeal 
for  the  interefts  of  humanity  and  the  advancement  of  fcience. 

(Signed)  f*  J.  C.  Lettsom,  A.  Fothergill, 

“ John  Jbbb,  J.  Whitehead.” 

The  gold  medal  was  prefented  to  Mr.  Pearfon,  with  the 
following  addrefs  : 

“ To  you,  Sir,  on  the  part  of  your  brother,  Dr.  Pearfon,  at  Birming- 
ham, we  prefent  this  honorary  medal,  as  a tribute  juflly  due  to  his  abili- 
ties and  philanthropy.  In  addition  to  this  we  beg  to  inform  him,  that  a 
decifion  fo  much  in  his  favour,  by  fuch  truly  refpeCtable  and  excellent 
phyficians  as  Dr.  Lettfom,  Dr.  A.  Fothergill,  Dr.  John  Jebb,  and  Dr. 
Whitehead,  whenfo  many  well- written  elTajs  were  offered  for  their  judg- 
ment. 
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ment,  will,  in  our  opinion,  damp  his  merit  with  the  world  arid  the  medi- 
cal profeflion.  We  hope  that,  at  fo  early  a period  of  life,  his  fuccefs  will 
lead  to  more  important  exertions,  fo  as  to  be  productive  of  future  fame 
and  fortune; — and  that  he  will  feel,  in  its  fulled  extent,  the  fird  of  all 
rewards,  the  confcious  fatisfaCtion  of  having  contributed  to  the  bentfit  and 
happinefs  of  mankind.” 

On  the  exergue  was  Lateat  Scintillula  Forfan , 1782,  round  the  civic 

wreath.  Ad  confervationem  Vita^  et  incremenhtm  Scientia , Donavit  Gul.  Hawes, 
M.  D.  within  the  wreath,  funeni  optime  mcrenti,  Ricardo  Pear  fond ’ 

(t  Thus  ended  a bufinefs  (obferves  the  DoCtor*)  highly  intereding  to  the 
public  fafety,  and  to  the  promotion  of  medical  knowledge,  A bufinefs 
which  the  author  can  truly  fay  was  fet  on  foot  purely  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  His  views  will  be  mod  amply  fulfilled  if  his  humble  example 
fhould  induce  lecturers  at  the  univerfities,  and.  in  the  metropolis,  to  offer 
prize  medals  for  enquiries  into  whatever  requires  elucidation  in  the  various 
and  complicated  branches  of  medicine.  The  refult  of  futh  conduCt  would 
be  an  emulous  promotion  of  public  good  and  piofeflipnal  repute t’en.” 

The  following  elegant  compliment  from  an  amiable  and 
fcientific  phyfician,  now  living  at  Bath,  we  cannot  reffffc 
this  opportunity  of  noticing,  as  it  is  fo  highly  creditable 
both  to  the  addrefler  and  the  ad  relied. 

ON  THE  ART  OF  RESTORING  ANIMATION. 

ADDRESSED  TO  DR.  HAWES. 

“ Nulla  in  re  homines  propius  accedunt  ad  DEOS  quam  nit  am  hominibus  inter  mor- 
tuis  refufeitando .’*  Cicero. 

While  others  fing  of  warlike  deeds, 

Embattl’d  fquadrons  ! — foaming  deeds! — 

Whofe  dreadful  conflict,  far  and  wide. 

Pours  forth  the  fanguinary  tide  ! 

With  all  thole  direful  feenjes  qf  wqc 
That  people  Pluto’s  realms  below  ! 

While  widows’  fhrieks,  and  orphans’  cries^ 

Bemoan  the  haughty  victor’s  prize ; 

My  Mufe  abhors  the  bloody  car. 

And  all  the  impious  jpomps  of  war ; 

With 

* 

* Addrefs  to  the  King  and  Parliament,  2vo.  3d  edit,  page  34. 
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With  pity  views  thofe  reftlefs  things, 

Styl’d  Princes,  Heroes,  Conquerors,  Kings  !- 
And  bids  attune  the  peaceful  lyre. 

To  thofe  whom  healing  arts  infpire; 

Who  fan  the  embers  of  Promethean  fire. 

What  viftor  claims  fuch  juft  renown. 

As  he  who  earns  the  civic  crown  : 

Whofe  godlike  office  is  to~fave 
The  juft,  the  virtuous,  and  the  brave; 

Too  oft 'pale  viftims  to  the  Stygian  wave! 

T*  unfold  the  enlivining  art  divine 
Defer  > s a more  than  mortal  Ihrine. 

It  long  lay  hid  in  Nature’s  laws, 

Till  ’ate  the  gave  the  Key  to  Hawis  : 

Who,  zealous  of  th'  importaut  trnft. 

Humanely  views  the  lifelefs  duft  ; 

When,  if  one  latent  /park  remains. 

An  heart-felt  joy  rewards  his  generous  pains. 

We  now  come  to  notice  another  work  of  the  Do&or’s, 
wherein  his  critical  and  difcriminating  power  of  dete&ion 
is  again  difplayed  : we  mean  his  “ Obfervations  on  the 
General  Bills  of  Mortality.’?  This  is  certainly  an  impor- 
tant w ork  : it  concludes  thus — 

“ Such  are  the  errors  of  the  modern  bills  of  mortality.  Is  it  poffible  for 
the  calculator,  philofcpher,  phyfxcian,  or  the  public,  to  be  better  informed, 
while  the  fearchers  axe  commonly  two  as  poor  and  ignorant  perfons  as  the 
pariffi  affords  ? Thefe  are  to  fee  all  dead  bodies,  and  report  to  the  company 
of  parifli  clerks  of  what  difeafe  they  died.  If  the  body  is  emaciated,  which 
may  happen  even  in  fevers,  it  is  enough  for  them  to  place  it  to  the  article 
of  confumption,  &c.  though  the  death  of  the  party  was  perhaps  owing  to 
a malady  fpecially  different : and  thus  an  account  of  mortality  is  framed 
in  the  higheft  degree  erroneous,” 

A feries  of  a&s  of  humanity  juftly  recommended  the 
Do£foor  to  the  honours,  as  well  as  the  advantages  of  his  pro- 
xeffion.  In  1781,  the  degreee  of  M".  D.  was  conferred  upon 
him*  and  in  1782,  he  offered  himfelf  as  one  of  the  ph-yfici- 
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cians  to  the  Surry  Difpenfary,  which  called  forth  the  follow- 
ing honourable  teftimonies  to  his  charadter  and  abilities  : 

“ To  the  Governors  of  the  Surry  Difpenfary . 

*<  There  are  inftances  where,  w.e  recommend  reluftantly.  Upon  the  pre- 
fect otcafion,  of  electing  a phyfician  to  the  Surry  Difpenfary,  I do  moft  cor- 
dially recommend  Dr.  Hawes,  not  merely  becaufehe  ftudied  medicine  in  the 
fchools  for  a feries  of  years,  but  likewife  becaufe  he  has  praftifed  it  for  up- 
wards of  twenty  years  in  the  beft  practical  fchool  in'  Europe,  the  city  of 
London,  where  his  humanity  as  a man,  and  his  (kill  as  a phyfician,  procured 
him  the  degree  of  Doftor  of  Phyfic— the  beft  titles  certainly  to  engage  your 
fupport ; for  in  a Difpenfary,  where  multitudes  of  poor,  but  deferring  ob- 
jects, claim  your  tender  (ympathy,  a phyfician  of  known  humanity,  and  tried 
medical  (kill,  feems  peculiaaly  adapted  for  your  choice.  It  is  upon  thefb 
coniiderations,  and  his  great  ferviccs  to  the  public  in  eftablifhing,  in  the 
mod  zealous  manner,  that  excellent  inftitution  the  Humane  Society,  that  I 
recommend  Dr.  Hawes  on  the  prefent  occafion,  knowing  him  qualified  for 
the  important  office  of  your  phyfician,  and  likely  to  render  eflential  ferrices 
to  your  invaluable  charity. 

Sambrook-Houfe.  (Signed)  <£  J.  C.  Lettsom.'* 

July  15th  1781* 

This  was  fucceeded  by  the  following  teftimonies  from 
George  Fordyce,  M.  D, : 

e<  In  juftice  to  the  profeffional  charafter  of  Dr.  Hawes,  I do  ceitify  the 
following  fafts  to  have  come  within  my  knowledge,  and  declare  the  fame  to 
be  true.  That  for  many  years,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he  was  remark- 
ably attentive  to  cultivate  knowledge  in  the  various  branches  of  medicine, 
and  that  he  was  a Member,  and  an  occafional  Piefident,  of  feveral  medical 
focieties,  with  fome  of  the  moft  eminent  phyficians  and  furgeons  now’  iu 
London.  The  Doftor  attended  lectures  on  botany,  chemiftty,  materia  me- 
dica,  practice  of  phylic,  and  the  cafes  of  patients,  for  upwards  of  nine  years. 
His  medical  education  has,  therefore,  afforded  him  equal  opportunities  of 
obtaining  found  practical  knowledge,  as  could  have  been  met  with  any 
•where.  I have  likewife  obferved  his  practice  among  many  of  his  patients 
more  than  feventeen  years,  and  in  every  point  of  view  am  cleaily  convinced 
he  is  duly  qualified  to  aft  as  phyfician  to  any  public  charity. 

St.  Thomas's  Hofpital,  (Signed)  “ G.  Fordyc*.’* 

July  24th,  1781. 

It  is  fcarcely  necefiary  to  add,  that  the  Do£ior  was  chcfen 
by  a large  majority. 


As 
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As  tlie  Humane  Society  is  fo  clofely  connected  with  the 
fame  of  Dr.  Hawes,  we  fhall  briefly  trace  its  origin  and 
progrefs. 

The  penetrating  genius  of  Dr.  John  Fothergill  had, 
many  years  ago,  been  aware  of  the  fallacy  of  the  received 
criteria  of  diflolution  j and  in  a paper  addrefied  to  the 
Royal  Society,  he  maintained  “ the  poflibility  of  faving 
many  lives  without  rilking  any  thing.”  f 

But  the  year  1773  was  providentially  deftined  to  illumine 
the  Englifh  nation  with  regard  to  this  divine  art,  for  in  that 
year  an  amiable  and  ingenious  phyfician,  Dr.  Cogan,  tranf- 
lated  the  t(  Amfterdam  Memoirs,”  in  order  to  acquaint  the 
Britifh  Nation  of  the  practicability  of  reftoring  perfons  ap- 
parently drowned.  J 

Dr.  Hawes,  on  the  perufal  of  his  ingenious  friend’s 
work,  inftantly  embraced  a plan  fo  intimately  connected 
with  individual  happinefs  and  the  public  good,  and  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  Cogan,  in  1774,  exerted  himfelf  to  attradl 
the  public  attention  to  fo  important  a fubject. 

At  a general  Court  of  the  Directors  of  the  Humane  Society 
in  1776,  Dr.  Towers  fat  as  chairman  ; and  after  congratu- 
lating the  Society,  in  a variety  of  fucccfsful  cafes  of  afto- 
nifhing  recoveries,  the  chairman  thus  proceeded  : 

“ To  the  well  known  humanity  of  his  (Dr.  Hawes’s)  difpofition,  and  to 
that  activity  of  benevolenqe  for  which  he  was  fo  remarkable,  this  Society  in 
a great  degree  owed  its  origin.  The  reafonablenefs  and  utility  of  an  inftitu- 
tion  of  this  kind  had  been  very  early  feen  by  Dr.  Hawes,  and  therefore  he 
Lad  laboured  to  promote  it,  with  a diligence  and  an  ardour  that  would  ever 

do 

T What  Dr.  Fothergill  endeavoured  to  pro vr,  iiluftrate,  and  enforce,  on 
this  fubjefl,  has  been  fmce  attempted  in  mod  maritime  States  in  Europe, 
aqd  be  enjoyed  the  pleafuie  of  living  to  fee  thofe  rules  adopted  with  fucce's 
in  this  metropolis,  by  the  ardor  of  Dr.  Hawes  and  others,  which  upwards  of 
thirty  years  before  he  had  recommended  by  his  pen. 

Vide  Lettfom's  Memoirs  of  "Join  Fothergill , M.  D. 

t Dr.  Cogan  has  lately  added,  to  his  other  valuable  publications  a trans- 
lation of  Profeflor  Camper’s  work  on  the  connexion  between  anatomy,  paint- 
ing,  ^cc.  and  in  the  pvefent  year  A Philpfophlcai  Tfcatiie  on,  the  Patens, 
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do  him  honour.  Indeed,  before  the  eftablifliment  of  this  Society,  he  had  pub- 
licly advertifed  rewards  for  notice  to  be  biought  him  of  any  perfons  in  fuda 
fituations,  within  a reafonable  diftance  fro/n  tiis  own  habitation,  as  thofe 
who  are  now  the  objefts  of  this  inflitution  ; which  was  the  ftrongeft  demon- 
flration  of  his  folidtude  to  promote  fo  benevolent  a defign  ; and  that  after- 
wards, by  joining  with  his  worthy  colleague,  Dr.  Cogan,  in  adopting  th!e  ne- 
ceflary  meafures  for  eftablifhing  the  prefent  inflitution,  he  had  performed  a 
real  fervice  to  his  country.’* 

The  Royal  Humane  Society  was  therefore  inftituted  this 
year,  but  no  fooner  had  it  furmounted  the  firft  difficulties 
infeparable  from  fuch  a novel  undertaking,  than  it  not  only 
fixed  the  attention  of  the  faculty,  but  alfo  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  the  poet,  the  painter,  the  divine,  and  the  philofo- 
pher.  f 

A popular  living  writer  if,  in  his  poem  of  tc  Humanity,’* 
is  a proof  of  this  aflertion,  in  the  following  poetic  tribute ^ 

And  oh  ! 'tis  Thine,  when  vital  breath  feems  fled. 

To  feek  the  awful  confines  of  the  dead  ! 

Beneath  the  billow,  though  the  viftim  lies. 

Thy  dauntlefs  zeal  the  roaring  main  defies  ; 

Infpir’d  by  HrM,  whofe  hallow*d  touch  reftor'd 
The  darling fon  the  widow's  foul  deplor’d; 

Her  matron  bofom  eas'd  of  dire  alarms. 

And  gave  the  youth  to  her  defpairing  arms. 

*Tis  thine  to  plunge  into  the  bloating  flood, 

Clafpthe  fwoln  frame,  and  thaw  the  frozen  blood; 

Breathe  in  the  lips  re-animating  fire, 

Till  warm’d  to  second  life,  the  drown’d  refpire. 

Hark  ! as  thofe  lips  once  more  begin  to  move. 

What  founds  afeend  of  gratitude  and  love  ! 

Now  with  the  Great  Redeemer's  praife  they  glow. 

Then  blefs  the  agents  of  his  power  below  : 

New  fprung  to  life,  the  renovated  hand. 

Joyful  before  their  fecond  Saviours  (land. 

And 

f.  Vide,  “ A New  Inquiry  into  the  Sufpenfion  cf  Vital  A&ion,  &c.  by 
A Fothergill,  M.  D.  of  Bath,’'  whofe  literary  exertions,  in  the  caufe  of  hu- 
manity, have  been  confp'.cuous,'  and  of  infinite  benefit  to  the  caufe  of  refuf. 
citation.  See  alfo  Mr.  Kite’s  et  EfTay  on  the  recovery  of  the  Drowned 
the  works  of  Dr.  Goodwya,  Coleman,  and  others,  on  the  fame  fubjeft. 

| Mr.  Pratt. 
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.And,  oh  ! far  fweeter  than  the  breathing  fpriilg. 

Fairer  than  Paradife  the  wreathes  they  bring. 

The  blifsful  homage  reicued  friends  impart, 

Th*  enraptured  incenfe  of  a parent’s  heart,; 

O’eraw’d,  and  wond’ring  at  themfelves,  they  iee. 

The  magic  power  of  foft  Humanity  ! 

By  fuch  collateral  aid,  but  ftill  more  by  the  uncommon 
exertions  of  one  individual,  has  this  inftitution  at  length 
happily  filenced  all  objections,  triumphed  over  prejudice, 
and  diffufed  its  benefits  over  a confiderable  part  of  the 
known  world. 

His  Majefty  gracioully  accepted  thegold  medal  of  the 
Society  in  1778,  f and  condefcended  to  become  its  immedi- 
ate patron  in  1784,  and  mod  beneficently  granted  a plot  of 
ground  near  the  Serpentine  River  in  Hyde  Park,  for  the 
creCtion  of  a receiving  hpufe,  in  cafe  of  accidents,  where 
the  Society  have  ereCted  a neat  building,  furniflied  with  fuch 
an  apparatus  as  cannot  be  rivalled  in  Europe,  for  the  reftor- 
ation  of  unfortunate  victims  plunged  into  the  contiguous 
dream.  “ The  Philanthropift  may  here  furvey  the  im- 
proved and  ingenious  contrivances  of  human  art,  not  to 
Heftroy  but  to  fave  and  preferve  life.” 

In  1796  the  DoCtor  publilhed  the  tranfaCtions  of  the 
Society  from  1774  to  1784  ; a period  of  ten  years,  in  one 
volume  oCtavo,  dedicated  and  presented  by  permiflion  to  the 

King, 

•f*  His  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  prelented  with  the 
gold  medal  of  this  Society,  at  St.  James’s  Palace,  in  Aug.  1798,  by  Dr. 
iLettfom,  Dr.  Hawes,  Jofeph  Thompfon,  and  John  Nichols,  Efquires. 
Dr.  Hawes  thus  addrefled  the  Piince,  “ May  it  pleafe  your  Royal  Highnefs, 
the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  an  inftitution  under 
the  patronage  of  your  auguft  father,  have  deputed  us  to  wait  upon  your 
Highnefs,  to  reqaeft  your  acceptance  of  the  gold  medal,  and  the  tranfaCti- 
ons  of  the  Society,  which  are  the  mod  peculiar  and  diftingui(hed  marks  of 
approbation  in  their  power  to  beftow.  The  former  will  be  a (landing  monu- 
ment of  your  Royal  Highnefs’s  beneficence  and  philanthropy,  fo  providen- 
tially exerted  in  the  reftoration  to  life  of  an  unfortunate,  defponding  filicide.” 

His  Royal  Highnefs  accepted  the  medal  and  tranfaCtions  with  that  amiable 
eondefeenfion,  which  adds  dignity  to  the  mod  exalted  character.  The  cir- 
cumftance  it  alludes  to  was  the  Prince’s  exertions  in  refloring  to  life  a young 
w oman  who  had  plunged  herfclf  into  the  Thames, 
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King,  with  three  plates:  i.  A portrait  of  his  Majefty ; 2. 
Apparent  diflolution  ; 3.  Returning  animation.  By  this, 
volume,  and  the  annual  reports,  publifhed  for  the  anniver- 
fary  feftival,  we  learn  that  near  three  thoufand  perfons  have 
been  refcued  from  premature  death  by  the  exertions  of  the 
Society  *,f  to  the  benefit  of  many  both  in  body  and  foul. 
“ Thefe  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  Good  !>? 

The  infinite  value  of  a (ingle  life,  and  the  advantages  of 
the  inereafe  of  population,  as  the  bafis  of  the  riches  of  the 
State,  we  do  not  mean  to  difcufs  here : to  every  well-in- 
formed mind  it  is  fufficiently  obvious. 

This  Society  continues  to  fpread  its  beneficent  career 
through  every  part  of  the  world  ; J bold  and  daring,  begin- 
ning where  all  other  inftitutions  quit  their  objetls,  and 
where  all  human  expedition  was,  previous  to  its  fuccefsfui 
energies,  dormant.  It  has  added  a new  tie  between  the 
living  and  the  dead,  and  almoft  by  a miracle  raifed  with 
the  body  the  wandering  foul,  alive  to  righteoufnefs  and 
everlafting  peace. 

The  importance  of  fuch  a member  as  Dr.  Hawes,  to  the 
very  exiftence  of  the  Society,  will  readily  be  granted,  when 
we  reftedt  how  much  depends  on  the  zeal  and  abilities  of  an 

individual, 

f When  to  thefe  are  added  the  number  faved  by  foreign  Societies,  and 
their  progeny,  their  accefiion  to  the  Society  in  a few  years  muft  be  immenfe. 
— (See  Adam  Smith  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  &c.) 

$ The  following  extract  of  a letter  from  Copenhagen,  tranfmitted  m 
May,  1800,  to  the  Treafurer,  is  too  interefting  for  us  to  pafs  over. — 
“ With  the  greateft  fatisfadtlon  We  received  and  perufed  the  works  of 
Goodwin,  Kite,  Coleman,  and  Fofhergill,  wherein  the  poftibility  of  reftor- 
ing  fufpended  animation  is,  a firiari,  evidently  demon ftrated  ; and  at  the 
fame  time  in  the  Tranfaftions  of  your  Society  we  found  that  incomparable 
colle&ion  of  fatts,  which,  a pcfteriori,  confirmed  the  ingenious  theories  of  the 
above  authors.” — u His  Majefty  the  King  of  Denmark,  always  attentive  to 
every  thing  that  tends  to  public  utility  has  alfo  moft  gracioufty  fupported 
our  inftitution  : and  has,  moreover,  been  pieafed  to  order  the  royal  fbip 
wharfs,  and  all  armed  veftels,  to  be  fumilhed  with  fuch  inftruments  and  re- 
medies for  faving  and  reftoring  drowned  perfons,  as  they  hivherto  were  in 
want  of.  In  Norway,  Tuon,  and  Jutland,  fimilar  Societies  have  been  erefted. 

(Signed)  “ J.  D.  Her hhoidt,  and 

“ C.  G.  Rafn, 

Regiftrars  of  the  Copenhagen  Humane  Society. 
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individual,  in  many  inftitutions  of  a public  nature,  who  be* 
comes  voluntarily  the  kind  and  labouring  oar,  to  forward 
and  execute  every  view  propofed,  as  the  object  of  its  aggre- 
gate body.  Dr.  Hawes  in  private  is  extremely  regular, 
rifing  early.  His  extenfive  correfpondence  with  various 
parts  of  Europe,  &c.  relative  to  the  Humane  Society,  pre- 
paring its  annual  reports,  arranging  its  monthly  bufinefs, 
and  receiving  and  disburfing  its  accounts,  occupy  no  fmall 
{hare  in  the  daily  routine  of  employment,  and  the  ardour 
difplayed  in  thefe  labours  does  him  infinite  credit. 

But,  not  to  this  Society  is  the  Do£ior’s  time  alone  devoted, 
aS  he  is  an  active  friend  of  many  public  inftitutions,  and 
Vice  Prefident  of  the  London  Electrical  Difpenfary.  To 
witnefs  the  DoCtor  perfectly  happy,  we  muft  view  him  at 
the  fublime  annual  proceflicn  at  the  London  Tavern,  of 
perfons  reftored  to  life,  than  where  a more  impreflive  fpeCta- 
cle  was  never  exhibited  to  human  obfervation. 

“ To  fee  the  vital  glow  return, 

Reanimate  the  faded  cheek. 

Life’s  feeble  fpark  re-kindled  burn, 

And  give  what  language  cannot  fpeak.’* 

**  When  attending  the  annual  feflivalof  this  inftitution,you  would  then, 
with  me,  my  friends,  have  enjoyed  the  tir.eft  feaft  of  the  foul.  You  would 
have  feen  the  tear  of  gratitude  darting  from  the  eye  of  the  aged  matron. 
You  would  have  beheld  the  fond  father  returning,  by  a filent  but  irrefiftible 
kind  of  eloquence,  his  ardent  thanks  to  the  promoters  of  his  prefent  happi- 
nefs.  You  would  have  been  witnefs  to  a group  of  happy  beings,  each  bear- 
ing the  great  charter  of  his  faith,  and  offering  up  to  God  and  their  preferv- 
ers  the  incenfe  cf  their  unfeigned  thanks.  The  fight  wou’d  have  warmed 
vour  hearts,  and  muft  have  enlifted  you  amtingft  the  firm  unalterable  friends 
of  this  'excellent  cftabli(hment.’’t 

The  Doctor  in  converfation  is  pleafant  and  inftruCtive, 
his  good  humour  entertains  while  his  knowledge  edifies. 
We  are  now  about  to  difmifs  an  article  to  us  particularly 
pleafing,  not  only  in  the  record  of  private  worth,  but  on 

• the 

f Vide  Rex.  R.  Harrifon’s  Anniverfary  Sermon,  p.  17. 
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the  broader  bafis  of  public  good,  which  has  gradually  ad- 
vanced as  the  Humane  Society  has  profpered  *,  and  we  anti- 
cipate the  day  when  the  Legiflature  will  no  longer  fuffer  it 
to  exift  only  in  the  cafual  protection  of  voluntary  contributi- 
ons *,  but  embracing  it  as  an  objeCt  of  national  policy,  diffufe 
its  beneficial  energies  through  every  part  of  the  Britifh  do- 
minions. f 

This  Society  is  indebted  to  the  abilities  of  that  ingenious 
artift  Smirke , for  two  very  fine  pictures,  engraved  by  Pol- 
lard, in  1787,  reprefenting,  Plate  1.  a young  man  taken 
out  of  the  water,  apparently  dead,  in  the  fight  of  his  dif- 
trefled  parents — Plate  2.  the  young  man  reftored  to  life.  J 
In  delineating  this  biographical  fketch,  we  have,  in  con- 
junction with  our  own,  given  fentiments  of  many  highly 
refpeCted  living  characters,  of  whom  it  is  juft  to  infer,  that 
they  are  above  any  bias,  but  on  the  fide  of  truth.  We  con- 
clude with  a wifh,  that  Dr.  Hawes  may  long  enjoy  the  well- 
earned  laurelsjgwhich  encircle  his  name,  and  hope  that  the 
public  will  be  ever  emulous  to  patronife  his  extenfive  philan- 
thropic views,  with  an  ardour  furpafled  only  by  their  im- 
portance and  great  public  utility. 

“ The  conquering  hero  lefs  demands  our  praife. 

Who  boafts  of  victory  with  ten  thoufand  (lain, 

Than  he  who  from  untimely  death  doth  raife 
One  viftim  to  his  weeping  friends  again.” 

Dr.  Hawes  is  fenior  phyfician  to  the  Surry  and  London 
Difpenfaries,  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  P.  S.  Edin. 
Maflachufetts,  H.  S.  Manchefter,  L,  P.  S.  Bath,  A.  S. 
&c.  &c. 

MR. 

f*  See  an  excellent  Sermon  on  Vitality,  by  the  late  Lord  Bifhop  of  St. 
David’s,  (p.  27.)  which  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  quote  at  length. 
Sixth  Edit. 

| See  the  interefting  and  fanciful  comment  on  thefe  points  contained  in  2 
work  entitled  Painting  Perfonified,  &c.  2 vols.  i2mo.  by  A.  Ei(:kneil,,Efq. 
Baldwin,  1790, 
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WHEN  nations  which  are  involved  in  almoft  conflant 
commotion  and  warfare  can  find  time  to  contemplate  a 
country  which  has  hitherto  preferved  peace,  in  defpite  of 
the  factions  which  have  aflailed  it,  and  which,  by  this  means, 
is  rifing  rapidly  to  profperity  and  power,  it  cannot  be  unin- 
terefting  to  them  to  review  the  lives  and  prominent  features 
which  characterise  thofe  confpicuous  individuals,  to  whom 
the  pupils  of  defperate  politics  and  party-writers  have  af- 
cribed  the  influence  of  an  oppofite  European  faction. 

Mr.  Randolph  is  one  of  thofe  who  (land  highly  elevated 
on  this  (tumbling  block  of  foreign  error ; and  may  ^be  ho- 
noured, perhaps,  with  the  ci-atlantic  epithet  of  a marked 
character. 

As  it  is  eafier,  however,  to  (tamp  a miftaken  impreflion 
than  efface  it  ; as  a renovated  opinion  of  the  people  may 
chance  to  bring  men  again  into  power,  who  have  gone  out 
under  a temporary  cloud  *,  and  as  foreign  interefts  may 
hinge  on  the  pivot  of  conciliation  ; the  biographical  recorder 
of  living  Subjects  (hould  inveftigate  the  faCts  he  fets  dov/n 
with  a pure  and  impartial  eye. 

Edmund  Randolph,  Efquire,  is  the  only  fon  of  John 
Randolph,  Efquire,  the  laft  Attorney  General  of  Virginia, 
under  the  colonial  jurifdiCtion,  who  efpoufed  the  royal  caufe, 
and  left  his  native  country  with  Lord  Dunmore.  They  are 
of  the  family  of  Sir  John  Randolph,  of  honourable  and 
refpe&able  memory,  and  are  underftood  to  be  his  lineal 
defendants. 

John  Randolph,  Efquire,  the  father  of  this  gentleman, 
married  a Mifs  Jennings,  of  Maryland,  filer  to  a gentleman 
of  that  name,  who  is  well  known  in  London  for  his  urbanity 
and  othe*  good  qualities.  By  this  marriage  he  had  three 
children  : Edmund,  the  gentleman  whofe  life  we  are  about 

to 
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to  examine,  and  two  fillers,  (the  belles  of  their  country,) 
who  efpoufed  the  royal  caufe  with  their  father,  and  experi- 
enced fcenes  of  activity  and  difficulty,  for  which  that  caufe 
was  greatly  indebted  to  them. 

Young  Mr.  Randolph  difiented  from  the  political  opini- 
on of  his  father,  under  whom  he  had  been  bred  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  law  *,  and,  without  any  collufive  inducement  to  the 
political  divifion  of  the  family,  (fuch  as  in  many  cafes  hap- 
pened with  a view  to  fecure  property  and  intereft,)  he  pe- 
remptorily refufed  to  accompany  his  father  to  England,  and 
took  arms  in  the  American  conteil. 

Thus  he  was,  at  a very  early  period,  launched  into  the 
world  by  his  mental  independence,  and  without  any  refource 
but  his  native  talents. 

He  was  fhortly  after  admitted  to  the  pra&ice  of  the  law, 
it  is  faid,  with  fome  degree  of  indulgence  in  refpedl  to  his 
years  and  circumftances.  He  foon  difplayed  confiderable 
talents  as  a barrifter ; and  after  a fatisfa£lory  difcharge  of 
fecretarial  duties  to  the  Convention  of  his  (late,  and  feeing 
a little  military  fervice  in  the  fuite  of  General  Waffiington, 
he  was  called  to  the  civil  appointment  of  Attorney  General 
of  Virginia,  which  had  been  occupied  by  his  father  under 
the  regal  government.  He,  about  this  time,  married  a 
daughter  of  Robert  Carter  Nicholas,  Efquire,  late  regal 
treafurer  of  Virginia,  and  a man  of  high  and  popular  inte- 
grity and  refpefl.  By  this  lady  he  had  feveral  children  ; and 
he  enjoyed  with  her,  at  Richmond  and  in  its  neighbourhood, 
all  thofe  domeftic  comforts  to  which  a popular  reputation, 
profeffional  abilities,  a benevolent  and  a hofpitable  difpofition. 
entitled  him. 

Thus  he  continued  feveral  years  to  hold  in  the  capacity  of 
Attorney  General,  (for  which  nature  had  particularly  defign- 
ed  him,)  an  extenfive  pra&ice,  the  confidence  of  his  clients, 
and  the  approbation  of  the  community. 
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Mr.  Randolph  is  a man  of  handfome  perfon,  middle  fla~» 
ture,  pleafant  countenance,  genteel  manners,  and  eafy 
affable  addrefs.  With  thefe  and  other  accomplifhed  ad- 
vantages, added  to  a merited  popularity,  Mr.  Randolph 
was  called  by  his  country  to  fill  the  chair  of  the  chief  ma- 
giflrate  in  the  executive  department  of  Virginia.  After 
filling  the  dignified  office  of  Governor,  with  great  applaufe, 
he  was  elected  to  a feat  in  the  legiflature,  where  he  was  alfo 
a leading  member. 

General  Waffiingtoh  Was  now  ele£ted  Prefident  of  the 
United  States;  and  in  1790  he  thought  proper  to  appoint 
Mr.  Randolph,  Attorney  General  of  the  Federal  Union* 
In  this  capacity  he  was  equally  fuccefsful  as  when  he  held 
the  fame  appointment  in  the  independent  fovereignty  of  his 
native  ftate  ; but  it  is  probable  that  the  necefiary  pomp  of 
office  deprived  him  of  many  comforts,  for  which  its  emolu- 
ments made  very  poor  compenfation.  He  fuppotted  the 
truft,  however,  with  becoming  dignity  and  eclat ; and  on 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Secretary  Jefferfon  to  the  diploma- 
tic fundtions  of  the  United  States  in  France,  he  fucceeded 
him  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  whence  his  negocia- 
tions  with  the  minifier  of  the  French  Republic  have  more 
loudly  announced  his  name  in  Europe. 

It  remains  to  review  the  hiftory  of  fa£ls,  which  cannot 
well  be  underftood,  while  they  remain  enveloped  by  pre- 
judice, and  by  party  repvefentation.  \ 

Mr.  Randolph,  it  has  been  already  obferved,  was  the 
fuc-  efibi*  of  Mr.  Jefferfon  ; a man  of  firft  rate  abilities,  who 
v as  fu  far  from  being  a foil  to  give  additional  luflre  to  the 
Liilliancy  of  Mr.  Randolph’s  talents,  that  he  became  necef- 
furily  a favourite  gem  of  the  people,  exhibited  in  eternal 
contrail ; and  placed  the  fatisfa£lary  condu£l  of  his  follow- 
er at  a proportionate  diflance. 

On  the  fifth  of  December  1793,  the  Prefident  of  the 
United  States,  by  mefTage,  laid  before  the  Senate  and  Houfe 
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of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Congrefs  affem- 
bled,  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  of  the  United  States 
with  Mr.  Hammond,  Envoy  from  the  Court  of  Great  Britain, 
and  with  Mr.  Genet,  Envoy  from  the  French  Republic, 
concerning  the  differences  then  fubfifting  with  their  refpec- 
tive  countries.  The  copies  of  thefe  voluminous  documents 
were  certified  by  Mr.  Jefferfon,  as  Secretary  of  State,  on 
the  fourth  day  of  December  1793.  And  on  the  21ft  of 
January  1794,  Mr.  Randolph,  as  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitted a paper  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Representa- 
tives, which  had  been  omitted  by  Mr.  JefferSon.  From 
hence  we  aScertain  Mr.  Randolph’s  promotion  to  that  office 
to  have  taken  place  about  She  iff  of  January  1794,  and  he 
was  Succeeded  as  Attorney  General  by  Mr.  Bradford,  who 
was  Soon  afterwards  Sorely  afflicted  with  the  indiSpofition  of 
which  he  died,  about  the  period  of  Mr.  Randolph’s  refig- 
nation  of  this  laffc  appointment. 

On  his  coming  into  office,  as  Secretary  of  State,  his  at- 
tention was  immediately  called  to  the  protection  of  his 
country’s  neutrality  in  the  conflicts  of  European  commotion. 
The  intrigues  of  Mr.  Genet  had  found  employment  for  his 
predeceffor  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  adjuftments  with  Mr. 
Hammond  on  the  fubjeCts  of  the  weftern  polls,  and  the 
preliminaries  of  a commercial  treaty  had  kept  him  bufy  on 
the  other.  Both  thefe  important  concerns  had  been  report- 
ed through  the  official  channel,  at  Mr.  Jefforfon’s  appcintr 
ment  to  France  ; and  there  remained  much  for  Mr.  Randolph 
to  finiSh  beyond  the  labours  of  his  predeceffor. 

A correfpondence  had  been  carried  on  bet  ween  theSe- 
cretary  of  State  and  Governor  Shelby,  concerning  certain 
French  emiffaries,  who  had  travelled  to  the  weftern  parts  of 
the  United  States  ; and  who  were  fuppofed  to  be  engaged 
in.  raifing  a force  in  Kentucky,  for  the  purpofe  of  an  incur- 
sion into  the  territories  of  Louifiana,  in  the  dominions  of 
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th.9  King  of  Spain.  On  this  fubje<t  Governor  Shelby 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  13th  January  ! 794, 
drawing  a line  of  diftin&ion  between  his  opinion  and  his 
duty  : which  difcrimination  afforded  Mr.  Randolph  no  v$ry 
difcouraging  profpedb,  had  he  been  a&ually  a partifan  of 
France,  as  fome  men  feem  to  have  infinuated. 

Every  one  knows  that,  at  that  period,  Spain  was  in  alli- 
ance with  Great  Britain,  and  that  both  were  in  the  field 
againft  France,  as  the  common  enemy  of  monarchy.  Thofe 
who  wifii  to  be  fatisfied  how  far  Mr.  Randolph  exerted  him- 
felf  againft  the  undue  influence  of  the  French  emiflaries  in 
America,  will  do  well  to  refer  to  his  letter  to  Governor 
Shelby,  dated  Philadelphia,  March  29th,  1794,  which  is  to 
be  found  among  the  State  Papers  of  the  United  States. 

If  we  reafon  from  fuch  general  principles  as  are  con- 
tained in  that  letter,  or  from  the  manner  and  fentimenfs 
which  Mr.  Randolph  had  applied  to  them,  there,  feems  to 
be  no  caufe  to  afcribe  to  him  any  other  than  a fyftem  of 
politics  which  is  founded  on  the  law  of  nations,  the  effence 
of  fovereign  right,  and  the  juftice  due  to  all  countries, 
whether  monarchies  or  republics.  "Wherefoever  an  extra- 
neous fact  exifts,  he  applies  it  uniformly  to  the  fame  fcale 
of  principle  by  which  he  admeafures  the  concerns  of  its 
opponent;  and  his  apparent  warmth  feems  to  be  kindled 
on  the  altar  of  American  zeal.  But,  at  a date  very  fhortly 
after  this,  he  exprefles  himfelf  in  a more  partial  ftyle  in 
favour  of  France,  and  fomewhat  inveterately  againft  Eng- 
land,; the  reful t whereof  was,  his  refignation  of  the  fecre- 
' tarial  office,  and  a quarrel  with  General  Wafhington,  who 
had  been  from  his  youth  up,  one  of  his  principal  friends 
and  benefactors,, 

Whether  this  unfortunate  occurrence  (poflibly  ftimulated 
by  diplomatic  intrigue)  fhould  militate  to  efface  his  former 
merits;  whether  the  circumftanees  with  which  it  was 
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clothed  fliouJd  go  to  palliate  erroneous  conclufons  ; whether 
the  (late  of  the  times  might  have  required  the  fineffe  of 
modem  policy,  or  what  degree  of  culpability,  if  any, 
iliould  attach  to  Mr.  Randolph,  the  public  will  be  belt  able 
to  decide,  on  a review  of  the  premifes  which  his  vindi- 
cation fubmits. 

It  will  be  recolle£led,  that  at  this  period,  the  Secretary 
of  State  was  enthralled  on  all  Tides  by  the  fchemes  of 
oppofite  fa&ions,  as  well  as  by  the  adjuftment  of  political 
difference  with  the  refpe&ive  belligerent  powers.  In  the 
official  negotiations  with  Great  Britain,  the  retention  of 
the  weftern  polls,  the  incurfions  of  the  Indian  favages,  the 
fedudlions  of  the^American  Negroes,  his  Majefty’s  inftruc- 
tions  to  his  ffiips,  the  remembrance  of  a horrid  civil  war, 
and  fufpicious  circumflances  in  the  Pennfylvania  infurrec- 
tion,  excited  many  unpleafant  fenfations  on  their  neceffiiry 
reviewal;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Aiinifter  of  France 
found  an  ample  ground  for  umbrage,  and  remonstrance 
in  the  features  of  the  commercial  treaty  then  on  the  tapis 
with  the  Cabinet  of  the  Britifh  Monarchy ; and  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  public  debt,  and  national  gratitude  to  France , 
(which  her  citizens  had  hocus-pocufed  from  the  ledger  of 
monarchy  to  the  journals  of  an  occafional  democracy,)  had 
not  only  been  played  off  as  powerful  engines  of  intrigue, 
while  in  the  hands  of  Mr,  Genet,  but  were  evidently 
adopted  as  the  continued  means  of  the  Great  Nation , 
though  under  a different  modification  of  their  fyflem,  in 
the  hands  of  his  fucceffor. 

While  things  were  thus  tranfa&ing,  the  difpatches  of 
the  French  Minifter  to  his  Government,  were  intercepted 
by  a Britifh  ffiip  of  war,  which  contained,  amongfl  other 
things,  certain  flatements  implicating  Mr.  Randolph.  Lord 
Grenville  tranfmitted  thefe  to  Mr.  Hammond,  who  was 
then  Minifter  from  the  Court  of  London  at  Philadelphia, 
Mr.  Hammond  put  them  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wolcott, 
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Secretary  of  the  Treafury  of  the  United  States ; and  Mr. 
Wolcott  laid  them  before  General  Wafhington,  who  was 
then  Prefident  of  the  United  States. 

By  the  Conftitution  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
Prefident  of  the  United  States  is  inverted  with  the  entire 
authority  of  the  executive  department;  but  on  general 
Waffiington’s  acceffion  to  this  high  and  dignified  office, 
he  very  modeftly  diftrufted  his  own  abilities,  and  adopted 
the  expedient  of  calling  in  the  advice  of  a Council.  This 
he  compofed  of  the  principal  heads  of  departments ; viz. 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treafury,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Attorney  Genera!. 

This  Council  was  called  together  on  all  the  great  emer- 
gencies of  State,  that  he  might  not  only  thereby  enjoy 
the  bell  informed  and  mod  confidential  advice  of  the  com- 
munity ; but  that  he  might  be  thus  completely  armed 
againft  any  clashing  of  interefts,  or  the  interference  of  one 
branch  with  the  office  and  concerns  of  another. 

In  the  prefent  inftance,  there  feems  to  have  been  a new 
exifting  cafe,  wherein  his  fyftem  was  unavoidably  mutilated, 
and  yet  it  was  a cafe  of  the  utmort:  importance  to  the  com- 
munity ; for  no  lefs  an  officer  than  the  Secretary  of  State 
himfelf,  feemed  to  be  impeachable  on  the  face  of  the  inter- 
cepted difpatches,  and  he  thus  neceflarily  became  excluded 
from  the  ordinary  council,  while  the  Attorney  General  la- 
boured under  the  inconvenience  of  his  death-bed  malady. 
There  remained  only  the  Secretary  of  the  Treafury,  who 
had  communed  with  Mr.  Hammond  ; and  the  Secretary  of 
War,  who  himfelf  became  the  fuceefibr  of  Mr.  Randolph. 
Thefe  two  the  Prefident  had  convened  as  his  ordinary  coun- 
cil on  this  occafion  ; and  they  were  a&ually  engaged  on  the 
enquiry  when  Mr.  Randolph  entered  the  apartment,  in  the 
courfe  of  his  ordinary  functions,  in  the  capacity  of  Secretary 
of  State. 
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* On  Wednefday,  the  19th  of  Augurt,  1795,”  fays  Mr.  Randolph  in  his 
Vindication,  “ I was  going  to  the  Prefident’s,  as  ufual,  at  nine  oMock  in 
the  morning,  when  his  Steward,  Mr  Kidd,  came  to  me  at  Mr.  Rawle's,  in 
Market-flreet,  and  informed  me,  that  the  Prefident  defied  me  to  poftpone 
my  vifit  until  half  after:  ten,.  I fuppofed,  at  firft,  that  he  might  wi(h  to 
have  the  lateft  hour  for  writing  by  the  fouthern  mail  of  that  day,  or  per* 
haps  to  ride  out.  But  as  I was  defnous  to  afk  him  a fhort  queflion,  which 
would  determine  me  as  to  the  manner  of  executing  fome  bufinefs,  to  be  car- 
ried to  him  that  morning,  I enquired  of  Mr.  Kidd  if  he  was  then  occupied 
with  any  particular  perfon,and  I was  anfwered,  that  the  Prefident  was  every 
moment  expecting  fome  gentlemen.  Accordingly  I turned  to  the  oifice, 
and,  at  the  appoiuted  hour,  called  at  the  Prefident’s.  I defined  the  fervant, 
who  attended  at  the  door,  to  tell  the  Prefident  that  I w as  come.  But  upon 
being  informed  that  Mr.  Wolcott  and  Col.  Pickering  had  been  there  for 
fome  time,  I went  up  flairs,  and  began  to  think  that  the  Reward  had  com- 
mitted a miflake.  1 fuppofed  that  a confutation  \yith  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments had  been  intended  to  be  held  by  the  Prpfident  early  in  the  day,  and 
that  it  might  be  proper  for  me  to  explain  the  caufe  of,  my  delay  ; but  when 
I entered  the  Prefident’s  room,  he,  with  great  formality,  iofe  from  his 
chair,  and  MefTrs.  Wolcott  and  Pickering  were  alfio  marked  in  their  efforts 
to  a like  formality,  1 therefore  refolved  to  wait  for- the  unfolding  of  this 
myflerious  appearance.  Very  few  words  pafTed  between  they  Prefident  and 
myfelf ; and  thofe  which  fell  from  him  (hewed  plainly  to  me  that  he.  wilhed  to 
hurry  to  fomething  elfe.  Immediately  afterwards  he  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  and,  pulling  out  a large  letter,  fuid  fomething  of  this  nature  : Mr. 

Randolph  ! here  is  a letter,  which  I defire  y®u  to  read,  and  make  fiuch  cxpla- 
*f  nations  as  you  choofe.”  I took  it,  and  found  it  to  be  a letter  written  iiv 
French  by  Mr.  Fauchet,  on  about  fifteen  pages  of  large  paper.  On  reading 
the  letter,  I perceived  that  tw'o  of  tfie  molt  material  papers,  which  were  cailed 
the  difpatches  No.  3 and  6,  were  not  w'ithit.  I obferved  to  the  Prefiden*, 
that  I prefumed  the  letter  to  be  an  intercepted  one.  He  nodded  his  head, 
&c. 

On  this  occafion,  it  feems,  the  Prefident  requefted  MciTrs* 
Wolcott  and  Pickering  to  interrogate  Mr  Randolph  j which, 
although  Mr.  Wolcott  put  only  one  queflion  to  him,  of  no 
very  material  concern,  fo  diffatisfied  thim,  that  he  retired 
immediately  to  the  Secretary’s  office^*  locked  up  his  apartr- 
ments  in  Jiatu  quo , delivered  the  key  to  the  meflenger  of 
the  department,  and  accompanied  it  with  the  refignation  of 
his  office. 
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As  M.  Fauchet,  the  French  Minifter,  however,  had  left 
Philadelphia  on  his  way  to  France,  and  was  yet  unembark- 
ed at  Rhode  Ifland,  Mr.  Randolph  fet  out  thither  immedi- 
ately, in  order  to  procure  from  him  an  explanation  of  cer- 
tain ambiguous  expreflions,  whrch  feemed  to  attach  to  him 
a criminal  conftru&ion  j and,  .after  his  return  from  Rhode 
Illand,  he  returned  to  his  native  Hate,  Virginia'j  where  he 
has  refumed  the  profefiion  of  a lawyer  with  his  wonted 
fuccefs. 

It  will  be  unneceflary  to  tire  the  public  patience  with  Mr. 
Randolph’s  vindication,  or  the  detail  of  inveftigation  with 
which  this  tranfaclion  was  accompanied.  Our  plan  does 
not  admit  of  fuch  lengthy  detail  as  a full  illuftration  of  this 
fubjed  would  demand.  We  are,  therefore,  to  refer  them  to 
the  American  State  Papers  for  the  difpatches  alluded  to. 

M. 
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THF.  works  of  every  landfcape  painter  muft  necefTarily 
receive  a ftrong  tin&ure  from  the  place  where  he  made  his 
<early  ftudies.  In  Watteau’s  pictures  there  is  much  to  ad- 
mire, but  as  he  formed  his  tafte  upon  the  gardens  of  the 
Thuilleries,  and  the  dipt  hedges  or  rather  green  walls  in  the 
villas  that  furroundthe  metropolis  of  France,  where 

u Grove  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  a brother, 

“ And  half  the  platform  juft  reflects  the  other,V 

he  has  fometimes  given  nature  in  a mafquerade  habit.  All 
this  might  originate  in  the  place  where  he  made  his  early 
Rudies  abounding  in  this  fantaftic  feenery — but  be  that  as  it 
may,  with  what  a contrail  are  we  prefented  in  the  works  of 
Mr.  Sandby,  whofe  ftudies  have  embraced  the  whole  circle 
of  pi&urefque  nature,  from  the  flirub  that  blofloms  in  the 
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hedge-row  to  the  poplar  that  glitters  in  the  glade, — from 
the  nodding  beech,  that  wreaths  its  odd  fantajlic  roots  fo 
high,  to  themajeftic  oak  that  towers  on  the  fummit  of  the 
mountain, — from  the  cultured  vale,  waving  with  yellow- 
grain,  to  the  tremendous  rock, 

“ Whofe  lofty  brow 

Frowns  o’er  thef  foarhing  flood  below.” 

From  the  frequent  contemplation  of  this  variety  of  fce- 
nery,  a variety  with  which  Great  Britain  abounds,  he  has 
formed  a ftyle  peculiarly  his  own,  and  peculiarly  EngliGi, 
and,  among  the  artifts  and  amateurs  of  this  country,  dc- 
fcrvedly  holds  a high  chara&er  for  tafte  and  talent. 

Paul  Sandby  is  defcended  from  a branch  of  the  family  of 
Saunby,  of  Babworth,  in  Nottinghamfhire,  and  was  born 
at  Nottingham,  in  the  year  1732.  In  the  year  1746,  he 
came  to  London,  and  having  an  early  bias  towards  the  arts, 
got  introduced  into  the  drawing  room  at  the  Tower. 

When  he  had  been  there  about  two  years,  the  late  Wil- 
liam Auguftus,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had  previously 
taken  a curfory  view  of  Scotland,  thinking  it  proper  to 
have  aElual  furvey  made  of  the  Highlands,  young  Sandby 
was  appointed  draughtfman,  under  the  infpe&ion  of  Mr. 
David  Watfon.  With  this  gentleman  he  travelled  through 
the  north  and  weftern  parts  of  that  mod  romantic  country, 
and  made  many  (ketches  from  the  ftupendous  and  terrific 
fcenery  with  which  it  abounds.*  This  may  be  confidered 
as  Mr.  Sandby’s  firfh  academy,  and  though  rude,  it  was 
grand : it  was  nature  in  her  wildeft  mood,  and,  the  point 
in  which  he  infpe&ed  it,  gave  to  him  that  power  which  he 
fo  eminently  pofiefles  of  delineating  thofe  broad  and  ftrik- 
ing  mafles  of  light  and  fhadow,  which  have  marked  his 

works  ; 

* From  thefe  firfl  lines  of  genius  he  mace  a number  of  fmall  etchings 
which,  on  his  return  to  London,  he  fold  to  Mellrs.  Pvyland  and  Bryce,  Who 
publilhed  them  in  a folio  volume. 
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works ; for,  without  neglecting  the  fmaller  objects,  you  fee 
the  great  aim  of  the  artift  has  been  to  give  that  general 
appearance  of  nature  which  feparates  the  drawings  of  the 
landfcape  painter  from  thofe  of  the  botanift. 

Thefe  drawings,  excellent  as  they  were  when  we  confi- 
der  the  age  of  the  artift,  could  only  be  confidered  as  the 
amufement  of  his  leifure  hours,  for  drawing  of  plans 
abounding  in  ftraight  lines  was  the  leading  objeCt  of  his 
tour,  and  fo  dry  and  uninterefting  a ftudy  being  neither 
congenial  to  his  tafte,  nor  worthy  of  his  talents,  he,  in  the 
year  1752,  quitted  the  fervice  of  the  furvey,  and  refided 
with  his  brother,  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Sandby,  at  Windfor. 
During  his  continuance  in  this  place,  he  took  more  than 
feventy  views  of  Windfor  and  Eton,  This  gave  him  an 
introdu&ion  to  that  beautiful  ftyle  of  architecture  impro- 
perly denominated  Gothic,  and  the  manner  he  treated  'it 
gave  fo  piCturefque  an  effeCt  to  thefe  landfcapes,  that  Sir 
Jofeph  Banks  purchafed  them  all  at  a very  liberal  price. 

Mr.  Sandby  had  foon  after  the  honour  of  being  one  of 
this  gentleman’s  party,  in  a tour  through  North  and  South 
Wales,  and  made  a great  number  of  Iketches  from  remark,* 
able  feenes,  caftles,  feats,  &c.  under  the  patronage  of  the 
late  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynne.  He  afterwards  took  many 
more  views  from  feenes  in  the  fame  country,  which,  with 
thofe  befoie-mentioned,  he  transferred  to  copper-plates, 
and  made  feveral  fet  of  prints  in  imitation  of  drawings  in 
bifter  or  Indian  ink.  The  firft  hint  of  the  procefs  by  which 
this  effeCt  is  given  to  an  engraving,  we  have  been  told  Mr. 
Sandby  received  from  the  honourable  Charles  Greville, 
whofe  tafte  and  judgment  in  every  branch  of  polite  art  is 
too  well  known  to  need  this  tribute.  Profiting  by  this 
hint,  Mr.  Sandby  has  fo  far  improved  upon  it,  as  to  bring 
the  captivating  art  of  aquatir.ta  to  a degree  of  perfection 
never  before  known  in  this  or  any  other  country. 


Thefe 
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Thefe  being  before  the  public,  will,  to  thofe  who  have 
not  feen  the  drawings,  give  a good  idea  of  the  manner  of 
the  artift.  They  unite  with  a degree  of  individuality,  which 
renders  them  mirrors  of  the  places  reprefented,  a force, 
clearnefs,  tranfparency,  and  piCurefque  effeC,  which  has 
been  rarely  attained  by  any  artift  of  any  period.  The  views 
are  generally  fuch  as  intereft  either  the  lover  of  rural  fce- 
nery,  or  ancient  architecture.  The  points  of  view  in 
which  they  are  taken  are  generally  well  chofen  ; and  their 
value  increafes  from  the  bridges,  caftles,  abbeys,  and  other 
monuments  of  ancient  days  from  which  they  are  copied, 
being  mouldering  to  duft,or  annually  deftroyed  by  the  ruth- 
lefs  devaftations  of  innovation,  or  the  endlefs  variations  of 
modern  tafte. 

About  the  year  1753,  Mr.  Sandby  and  feveral  other  mem- 
bers of  an  academy  who  met  at  what  had  been  previoufiy 
Roubilliac,  the  Statuary’s  worklhop,  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane, 
withing  to  extend  their  plan,  and  eftablifh  a fociety  <?n  .a 
broader  bafis,  held  feveral  meetings,  for  the  purpofe  of 
making  new  regulations,  &c.  Concerning  thefe  regula- 
tions, it  may  be  fuppofed,  there  were  variety  of  opinions ; 
but  Hogarth,  who  was  one  of  the  members,  an X who  de- 
fervedly  held  a very  high  rank  in  the  arts,  disapproved  of 
them  all,  and  wifhed  the  Society  to  remain  as  it  then  was. 
He  thought  that  enlarging  the  number  of  ftudents  would 
induce  a crowd  of  young  men  to  quit  more  profitable  pur- 
fuits,  negleCl  what  might  be  more  fuitable  to  their  talents, 
and  introduce  to  the  praCice  of  the  arts  more  profefibrs 
than  the  arts  would  fupport. 

This  naturally  involved  him  in  many  difputes  with  his 
brother  artifts,  and  as  thefe  difputes  were  not  always  con- 
duced with  philosophic  calmnefs,  the  fatirift  fometimes  faid 
things  that  his  opponents  deemed  rather  too  fevere  for  the 
occafion.  On  the  publication  of  the  Analyfis  of  Beauty, 
they  recriminated  with  intereft. 


Among 
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Among  the  prints  which  were  then  publifhed  to  ridicule 
h\sfy/lemr  line  of  beauty , &c.  are  fix  or  eight  from  the  burin 
of  Mr.  jSandby,*  who  was  then  a very  young  man,  and 
has,  we  have  been  told,  fince  declared,  that  had  he  known 
Mr.  Hogarth’s  merit  then  as  well  as  he  does  ww,  he  would 
on  no  account  have  drawn  a line  which  might  tend  to  his 
difpraife. 

On  the  inftitution  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Mr  Sandby 
was  eieHed  a Royal  Academician. 

By  the  recommendation  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the 
Marquis  of  Granby,  in  the  year  1768,  appointed  him  chief 
Drawing  Mafter  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Woolwich,  which 
office  he  ftill  holds  with  great  honour  to  himfelf,  and  advan- 
tage to  the  inftitution;  and  it  muft  afford  him  a high  gra- 
tification to  fee  many  able  and  diftinguiffied  draughtfmen 
among  the  officers  of  artillery  and  corps  of  engineers,  whp 
have  been  formed  under  his  inftru&ions. 

His  induftry  has  been  as  remarkable  as  his  genius ; the 
number  of  his  drawings,  diffeminated  through  the  cabinets 
of  the  amateurs'  of  the  arts,  has  been  immenfe.  To  par? 
ticul arize  any  of  his  produ£lions,  would  be  throwing  a de- 
gree of  negle£t  on  thofe  that  we  omitted.  Their  merit  is 
of  a fuperior  kind,  and  the  fcenery  he  delineates  is,  in  many 
cafes,  not  merely  an  addrefs  to  the  eye,  but  an  appeal  to 
the  mind.  The  towering,  though  almoft  tottering  battle- 
ments of  the  baronial  caftle,  difplay  dignity  in  ruins,  and 
ffiew  the  inftability  of  all  human  grandeur.  The  moulder- 
ing fragments  of  the  ivy-mantled  abbey,  venerable  even 

in 

* A lift  of  the  prints  and  defcription  of  the  objects  of  the  fatirc,  &c. 
as  alfo  Hogarth’s  objections  to  the  inftitution  of  a Royal  Academy,  is  in 
the  third  volume  of  Hogarth  illuftrated,  compiled  from  Hogarth’s  manu- 
scripts by  John  Ireland. 

The  print  represent  ing  the  burning  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephefus, 
is  a night  feene,  and  enriched  with  cyprefs-trefs,  capitals,  well  formed 
^•aies,  and  iuperb  edifices,  defigned  in  a good  tafte,  and  etched  with  a 
Ypirit  and  effect  that  we  have  rarely  feen  equalled. 
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in  decay,  muft  bring  to;  our  recollection  the  reverential  awe 
with  which  they  were  once  contemplated  *,  for,  as  it  is 
well  ofcferved  by  Mr*  Walpole,  when  we  enter  a gothic  ca- 
thedral, we  do  not  aik  ourfelves  who  was  the  builder,  but 
what  was  the  religion  of  the  country  ? 

The  views  th4t  he  has  taken  of  our  more  modern  man- 
fions  are,.  generally  .fpeaking,  picturefque,  and  invariably 
correct.  They  will  be  to  future  ages  what  the  .ancient 
ruins  before-mentioned  are  to  this,  a mirror  of  things 

THAT,  WERE. 

The  landfcapes  which  he  Has  defigned  from  fancy  beam 
with  .tafte  and  talent.  We  believe  ho  - ha4  occafionally 
painted  in  oil,  but  never  have  feen  any  of  his  productions 
in  this  walk,  except  a picture  from  Gray’s  poem  of  the 
Bard,  which,  we  were  told;,  was  painted  at  an  early  period 
of  his  life,  and  which  has  great  merit.;  ' ’ 

‘ > .-iTu  nol-TC  '>  ■ J id 
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JOHN  CLERK,  Efq.  of  Eldiri,  is  a younger  fon 'of  Sir 
John  Clerk,  of  Pennycuick,  in  the  .county  of  Mid-Lothian. 
Of  the  father  we  know  but  little : he  was  a Baron  of  Ex- 
chequer, and  one  of  the  Commiffioners  for  negociating  the 
Union  between  Scotland  and  England.  Mr.  Pinkerton,  in 
his  late  work,  infoirtis  us,  that  he  was  a perfon  of  great 
erudition,  and  a profound  antiquarian.  To  the  fir  ft  volume 
of  the  TranfaCtions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh 
there  is  prefixed  a hiftory  of  its  origin  and  infiitution,  and 
from  it  we  learn  that  Sir  John  and  Dr.  John  Clerk,  a phy- 
fician  of  great  eminence,  were  the  firft  vice-prefidents  of 
that  learned  body,  then  bearing  the  title  of  The  Society  for 
improving  Arts  and  Sciences , or  more  generally  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  The  Philosophical  Society  cf  Edinburgh. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Clerk  was  originally  iritended  for  the  medical  line, 
he  was  fent  to  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh ; but  a predo- 
minant inclination  to  a military  and  naval  life  induced  him 
to  renounce  his  ftudies.  We  have  not  the  means  of  af- 
certaining  what  were  his  purfuits  for  feveral  fubfequent 
years,  but  are  inclined  to  conjecture,  that  they  were  of  a 
defultory  nature.  As,  however,  his  literary  work  is  the 
reputed  production  of  a man  practically  unacquainted  with 
maritime  matters,  his  with  to  enter  the  navy  mutt  have 
been  counteracted,  probably  by  the  intervention  of  his 
friends.  Whether  a predileCtion  for  the  army,  which 
had  proved  fatal  to  a great  many  of  his  relatives,  finally 
led  him  into  that  fervice  we  know  not : neither  is  it  of 
eflfential  confequence  to  afcertain.  He  latterly  retired  to 
the  country,  and  bellowed  his  whole  attention  on  an  ex- 
tenfive  coal-work  he  pofiefled. 

In  this  occupation  Mr.  Clerk  had  ample  opportunity  to 
cultivate  the  ftrong  mechanical  genius  with  which  he  was 
endowed.  The  large  fcale  on  which  the  engines  neceflary 
in  working  coal-mines  are  generally  conftru&ed,  was  hap- 
pily adapted,  efpecially  when  feconded  by  the  profpeCt  of 
temporal  benefits,  to  improve  the,  individual  who  was  other- 
wife  fond  of  inveftigating  the  laws  of  mechanifm.  One 
fuccefsfui  eflay  fucceeded  another,  and  even  the  failure  of 
a plan  fuggefted  new  and  more  fortunate  modes  of  opera- 
tion. In  fine,  his  reputation  in  this  refpeCl  is  fuch,  that  he 
has  been  confulted  in  the  management  of  every  colliery  in 
Scotland;  and  the  proprietors,  who  repofed  on  his  judg- 
ment, have  had  folid  reafon  to  congratulate  themfelves 
on  their  confidence. 

In  a note  to  his  IntroduClion  to  the  Eflay  on  Naval 
Tactics,  Mr.  Clerk  informs  us,  that  it  was  written  in  1781, 
immediately  after  the  furrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis’s  army, 
the  confequence  of  Admiral  Greaves’s  unfuccefsful  ren- 
counter with  the  French  fleet  ofF  the  mouth  of  the  Chefa- 
' peak. 
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peak.  Only  a few  copies  of  it^however,  were  printed  at 
that  time,  and  diflributed  among  his  friends.  It  is  faid, 
that  he  was  earneftly  requefted  to  delay  publication  on  the 
plea  that  his  plan  ought  not  to  be  divulged  to  the  world, 
but  privately  communicated  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty ; 
and  that  when  the  advice  was  complied  with,  the  commu- 
nication met  with  a cold  reception. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  fate  of  Mr.  Clerk’s 
application  to  the  Admiralty,  the  work  attra&ed  the  atten- 
tion of  feveral  eminent  officers,  and  was  honoured  with 
their  approbation.  In  the  action  with  the  Dutch  fleet,  in 
1798,  Admiral  Vifcount  Duncan  followed  the  plan  laid 
down  in  the  EfTay  ; and,  on  his  return,  personally  exprefied 
his  obligations  to  the  author.  Among  others  the  celebrated 
Rodney  is  known  to  have  held  it  in  high  eflimation  ; and 
we  gather  from  a note  to  page  13,  of  part  iv.  vol.  2.  that 
his  Lordfhip  fent  the  author  a copy  of  vol.  1.  (printed  in 
1782)  with  marginal  ftri&ures  in  his  own  hand-writing. 
They  arrived  too  late  to  be  introduced  in  that  volume  on 
its  re-appearance  in  1790,  but  it  is  hoped  Mr.  Clerk  will 
on  the  firft  opportunity,  communicate  the  Admiral’s  re- 
marks, as  they  muft  doubtlefs  form  a valuable  commentary 
on  his  own  ingenious  production.  With  how  much  avidity 
do  we  frequently  Search  for  unimportant  fcholia  on  Some 
ancient  poet  ? — But  with  how  much  greater  earneftnefs 
ought  we  to  covet  fcholia  on  a work  that  interefts  our  naval 
glory  as  a nation  l 

In  1790,  part  1.  was  pubiifhed  in  one  quarto  volume, 
under  the  title  of  An  Ejfay  on  Naval  ' Taffies , fflematical 
and  hijhricaly  with  explanatory  Plates.  The  work  is  divided 
into  four  parts,  and  each  of  thefe  Subdivided  into  fedtions  *, 
the  firft,  comprising  the  whole  of  vol.  1 . treats  of  the  attack 
from  the  windward.  In  1797,  vol.  2,  containing  the  three 
other  parts,  was  pubiifhed-,  part  ii.  treating  of  the  attack 
of  fleets  from  lecivard ; part  iii.  being  an  hiflorical  fketch 

of 
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of  naval  ta&ics ; and  part  iv.  being  a fimilar  fketch  during 
the  year  1782,  which  was  the  laft  year  of  the  American 
war. 

As  Mr.  Cleric  has  employed  mathematical  demonftration 
and.diagrarns  to  illuftrate  and  eftablifh  general  theorems,  and 
then  put  them  to  the  teft  by  applying  them  to  real  engage- 
ments, his  plan,  and  its  execution,  are  within  the  concep- 
tion of  the  mod  ordinary  capacity.  Remarkable  for  a 
happy  mode  of  illuftration  free  from  obfcurity  and  prolixity, 
he  never  entangles  his  reader  amidft  the  uncouth  phrafeo- 
logy  of  fea-faring  men,  nor  by  any  devious  excurficns 
from  the  diretl  line  leading  to  his  general  corollary.  We 
do  not  recollect  any  Britifh  writer  who  has  written  on  ma- 
ritime affairs,  and  ufed  demonftration  in  illuftrating  his 
fubjecf  : but  writings  of  this  nature  have  been  particularly 
numerous  in  France,  and  not  unfrequent  in  Holland.  To 
enumerate  thefe  would  be  a fuperfluous  talk ; but  we  may 
mention  a work  by  the  Vifcount  de  Grenier,  rear-admiral 
in  the  French  navy,  entitled,  V Art  de  /a  Guerre  fur  Mer , 
&c.  the  Art  of  War  at  Sea,  or  Naval  Ta£!ics  reduced  to 
new  Principles,  qto.  with  plates,  Paris  1*7 8 7. 

The  bed:  performance,  however,  on  this  fubjeft  is  The 
Mamzuvrer>  or  Skilful  Seamany  being  an  eflay  on  the  theory 
and  practice  of  the  various  movements  of  a fhip  at  fea,  as 
well  as  of  naval  evolutions  in  general,  with  plates.*  This 
fcientific  although  elementary  work  is  the  production  of 
Mr.  Bourde  de  Villehuet,  and  held  in  the  higheft  eftima- 
tion-  in  France.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The  three 
firft  are  particularly  devoted  to  the  conftruction  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a drip,  and  the  art  of  managing  her.  In 
the  daft  of  thefe  he  treats  of  the  actions  of  fluids  on  the 
furfaces  of  folid  bodies,  their  efteCts  when  the  bodies  are 

motive 

* This  work  and  the  preceding  were  tranflated  by  the  Chevalier  de 
Saufeuil,  knight  of  the  mod  noble  order  of  St.  Philip,  &c.  and  publiihed 
in  1788  (Hooper,  London)  with  many  interefling  notes  by  an  Englifh 
officer,  pointing  out  the  difference  in  the  practice  of  the  Englifh  and  French 
navies. 
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rhotive  by  percuflion,  the  centres  of  gravity  and  gyration 
of  bodies,  the  a&ion  of  the  wind  on  a (hip’s  fails  individu- 
ally and  collectively,  arid  of  the  water  on  her  rudder,  the 
figure,  fize,  and  pofition  of  every  article  of  her  apparel. 
In  the  fecond  he  adduces  reafons  for  all  the  evolutions  to 
be  performed  by  a (hip,  points  out  their  nature  and  conduct 
in  every  probable  (ituation,  gives  directions  for  chafing, 
traces  the  curve  of  purfuit,  of  which  we  (hall  afterwards 
have  occafion  to  fpeak,  and  concludes  With  rules  for  board- 
ing and  oppofing  it*  The  third  part  -relates  to  malting, 
careening,  fheathing,  ballafting,  lading,  and  rigging*,  and 
the  fourth  is  an  EJJay  on  Naval  Evolutions , defcribing  the 
divifion,  of  fleets,  orders  of  convoys,  failing,  battle,  and 
retreat,  with  methods -of  manoeuvring  in  all  thefe  various 
cafes,  in  bringing  to  adlion,  avoiding  it,  doubling  on  an 
enemy,  forcing  his  line,  or  for  any  other  fuppofable  pur- 
pofe.  We  are  led,  however,  from  internal  evidence  and  a 
reference  to  dates,  to  conclude,  that  Mr.  Clerk  had  not 
feen  this  very  valuable  work. 

It  is  remarkable,  obferves  our  author  in  the  introduction, 
to  vol.  1,  that  during  the  two  laft  wars,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
sent (the  American  war),  when  fingle  (hips  or  a few  only 
encountered,  Britifh  failors,  if  not  victorious  on  every  occa- 
fion, never  failed  to  exhibit  inftances  of  fkilful  feamanfmp 
and  intrepidity  : but  when  a number  were  formed  in  line  of 
battle,  in  no  inflance  has  any  thing  memorable  been  atchiev- 
ed.  Some  have  afcribed  thisrto  the  fupericr  conftru&ion  of 
the  enemy’s  (hips,  which  thus  had  it  in  their  power  to  avoid 
an  engagement  by  out-failing  ours.  Others  have  infinuated 
that  our  feamen,  whatever  may  have  been  their  former  cha- 
racter, wrere  in  no  refpe&s  preferable  to  thofe  of  our  rivals. 
Mr.  Clerk’s  purpofe  is  to  (hew  that  the  want  of  fuccefs  irt 
the  then  late  great  fea- fights  ought  not  to  be  attributed  either 
to  any  abatement  of  fpirit  in  our  men,  or  even  to  any  fault 
in  the  conftru&ion  of  our  (hipping.  We  fay  then  late , be- 
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cau(e,  in  the  prefent  war,  our  naval  glory  has  foared  above 
all  Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame  : — and  it  has  done  fo  by 
an  invariable  adherence  to  the  maxims  unfolded  in  Our  au- 
thor’s treatife,  which  has  become  the  vade-mecum  of  every 
officer,  from  the  midfhipman  to  the  Lord  High  Admiral. 

After  the  many  petty  principalities  of  Europe  were 
melted  down  into  extenfive  kingdoms,  the  acquifition  of  in- 
ternal tranquillity  confolidated  their  ftrength  and  enabled 
them  to  form  (landing  armies  and  well  appointed  navies. 
Anterior  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  maritime 
operations  of  England  do  not  merit  to  be -recorded,  and 
even  then  might  have  proved  too  inconfiderable  to  attract 
the  notice  of  the  hiftorian,  if  the  national  energy  had  not 
been  ftimulated  to  exertion  by  the  hoftile  aggreffion  of  Spain. 
The  deftru&ion  of  the  celebrated  Armada  is  an  immortal 
trait  of  the  (kill  and  heroifm  of  Englifhmen.  Yet  it  mud 
be  acknowledged  that  the  Spaniard  fuftained  the  greateft  da- 
mage from  the  elements  : if  thefe  had  been  favourable,  the 
final  iffiue  of  the  expedition  might  have  proved  not  fo  fortu- 
nate to  this  country,  and  certainly  not  fo  difaftrous  to  the 
enemy.  Britain,  divided  into  two  independent  kingdoms, 
had  been  haraffied  by  mutual  jealoufies  and  rancorous  hofti- 
lity.  She  had  not  leifure  to  avail  herfelf  of  that  law  which 
nature  has  affigned  her  infular  (ituation,  namely,  that  to 
communicate  with  the  reft  of  the  world,  and  to  proteCt  her 
commerce,  (he  muft  have  numerous  {hips  and  failors  .•  on 
all  Tides  on  which  the  ocean  was  to  be  eroded.  The  tem- 
perament of  the  times  was  not  aufpicious  to  maritime  pur- 
fuits.  The  age  of  chivalry  had  paffied  away,  and  that  of  re- 
ligious bigotry  commenced  : but  it  was  not  until  the  firft 
years  of  the  prefent  century  that  the  age  or  fpirit  of  com- 
merce, the  grand  nurfery  of  hardy  feamen,  began  to  deve- 
lope  itfelf. 

In  their  terrible  conflicts  with  the  Dutch  during  the  laft 
century,  the  Englifh,  whether  equal  or  inferior  in  number, 
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victorious  or  worded,  evinced  the  mod  enthufiadic  courage; 
and,  it  mud  be  owned,  that  the  enemy  were  not  deficient 
in  valour  or  nautical  knowledge.  We  (till  read  with  ado- 
ftifhment  of  battles  fought  in  this  period  by  numbers  ranged 
on  each  fide,  that  are  unknown  in  later  times  ; of  battles 
continuing  for  two,  and  even  three  days,  and  rendered  re-* 
markable  by  the  mod  daring  aCts  of  prowefs*  The  fuccefs 
againd  the  far-famed  Armada  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
proud,  intrepid  fpirit  which  didinguiffies  our  navy,  and 
which  was  then  infufed  into  the  people.  Occafionally  de- 
prefied  by  inglorious  engagements,  the  former  habitual  im- 
preflion  continued,  neverthelefs,  gradually  progreffive,  until 
at  prefent,  favoured  by  a combination  of  cirumdances,  it 
is  ingrafted  in  the  very  nature  of  Englifh  failors,  and  their 
fuperiority  has  become  fo  predominant,  that  they  are  not 
inaptly  denominated  the  gods  of  the  ocean . Formerly,  how- 
ever, our  fleets,  when  tried  on  a great  fcale,  were  far  from 
being  fo  fuccefsful  as  the  nation  was  led  to  expeCt  from  their 
fortune  in  fmaller  conflicts  *,  on  thofe  occafions  the  enemy 
either  efcaped  without  fuftaining  any  important  injury,  or 
contended  with  honour.  By  a train  of  reflexions  approxi- 
mating to  thefe,  our  author  was  led  to  infer,  that  the  want 
of  fuccefs,  palpable  incapacity  apart,  mud  have  originated 
from  the  enemy’s  having  acquired  a fuperior  knowledge,  and 
adopted  fome  new  fydem  of  managing  great  fleets,  either 
not  known,  or  not  diffidently  attended  to  by  us  ; or  that 
we  had  perfided  in  following  antiquated  rules,  which  ex- 
perience and  later  improvement  ought  to  have  rejected. 
This  fuperiority  on  the  part  of  the. French  may  not,  perhaps^ 
have  operated  any  farther  than  in  enabling  them  to  avoid  an 
aCtion,  or  feleCt  a favourable  pofition  ; but,  as  Mr.  Clerk 
judly  obferves,  “ though  to  be  completely  victorious  cannot 
always  be  in  our  power,  to  be  condantly  baffled,  and  denied 
the  fatisfa&ion  of  retaliation,  almod  on  every  occafion,  is 
t not  only  (hameful,  but,  in  truth,  has  been  the  caufe  of  our 
Ute  misfortunes.’’ 
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In  fe6Hon  i.  he  treats  of  the  method  of  attack  from  wind- 
ward, in  the  cafe  of  fingle  flops  ; and,  in  the  next,  draws 
a comparifon  of  the  effeds  of  fhot  direded  againft  the  rig- 
ging, with  its  effects  when  directed  againft  the  hull.  As  it 
appears  from  the  Moniteur , the  official  journal  of  the  pre- 
fent  confular  government  of  France, . that  the  old  pradice  of 
their. navy  is  renounced  in  favour  of  the  Britifh  cuftom  of 
firing  at  the  hull,  we  (hall  be  excufed  for  adverting  to  Mr. 
Clerk’s  fentiments  in  this  fedion,  at  greater  length  than  we 
firft  intended.  Suppofe  the  (hip  A bears  down  before  the 
wind  on  an  enemy  B,  who,  although  wifning  to  avoid  a 
clofc  engagement,  lies  to  with  an  intent  to  receive  her  affail- 
ant  with  every  advantage.  It  is  obvious  that  B has  it  in  her 
power  to  fire  broadfides  at  the  rigging  or  at  the  hull  of  A in 
her  approach.  If  fire  adopts  the  firft  plan,  and  fuccefsfully , 
the  crippled  ftate  of  A,  who  in  her  progrefs  can  only  bring 
bow-chaces  to  bear  on  B,  muft  difable  her  from  doling  with 
her  wary  antagonift,  who  unhurt  proceeds  on  her  courfe,  or 
profecutes  her  manoeuvres,  while  A is  forced  to  repair  the 
damage  (Ire  has  fuftained,  in  order  to  follow  the  purfuit, 
or  undertake  any  fubfequent  operation.  If,  on  the  contary, 
B points  at  the  hull,  A is  expofed  by  this  raking  fire  to  lofe 
a number  of  her  men  *,  but  her  courfe  is  not  impeded,  and, 
on  clofmg,  fuperior  hardihood  muft  decide  the  iffue  of  the 
conteft.  Moreover,  the  vulnerable  area,  when  the  fire  is 
directed  againft  the  hull  only,  is  but  a twentieth  part  of  the 
area  comprehending  the  rigging  and  hull,  and  confequently 
there  are  fo  many  fewer  chances  of  making  the  {hot  tell,  if 
we  may  ufe  a common  expreffion. 

Doubtkfs.Mr.  Clerk’s  arguments  are  incontrovertible,  as 
to  the  propriety  of  firing  at  the  rigging  in  the  approach  *, 
but  it  does  by  no  means  follow,  that  the  fame  plan  ought  to 
be  adopted  when  the  veffels  lie  alongfide  of  each  other. 
There  the  object  is  not  to  arreft  the  motion  of  either,  but 
to  excel  in  the  bufmefs  of  mutual  deftrudion.  It  is,  there- 
fore, 
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fore,  neceffary  to  ftrike  at  the  vitals,  by  flaughtering  thofe 
on  board,  and,  if  poflible,  wounding  the  hodile  veiTel  in  an 
eflential  quarter.  To  effeCf  this,  the  molt  eligible  method 
appears  to  be,  to  point  the  guns  exactly  at  the  elevation  of 
the  enemy’s  upper-deck,  fo  that,  making  allowance  for  the 
reeling  of  the  difcharging  veiTel,  there  is  a probability  of  the 
balls  Unking  the  timbers  of  the  other.  The  French  pra&ice 
of  firing  at  the  rigging  in  clofe  aCfion  is  manifeflly  erroneous, 
for  a multitude  of  {hot  muft  be  difcharged  before  the  enemy’s 
canvas  can  be  fo  cut,  and  her  yards  and  rigging  fo  mangled, 
as  to  render  her  unmanageable  ; befides,  the  defperate  attack 
of  boarding  remains,  while  the  number  of  her  crew  is  un- 
diminifhed,  at  lead  in  any  fenfible  manner.  But  the  fame 
number  of  balls  fent'in  a lower  direction,  feme  by  hulling 
her,  and  others  fweeping  the  decks,  or  cutting  the  mads  by 
the  board,  could  not  pofhbly  fail  to  decide  the  battle.  Even 
fuppofing  the  inferiority  of  the  Britifh  method,  the  French, 
by  adopting  it,  are  placed  on  a par  with  their  antagonids  *, 
whereas,  in  cafe  of  its  fuperiority,  thevraife  themfelves  to 
a level  with  the  enemy,  and  in  fo  far  deprive  him  of  an  excln- 
five  advantage ; in  fine,  they  iofe  nothing,  and  gain  everv 
thing.  The  next  great  fea- fight  may,  therefore,  be  expect- 
ed to  be  unprecedented  in  point  of  bloqdfhed. 

Although  Mr.  Clerk’s  Effaybe  a work  of  the  fil'd  import-' 
ance  to  this  country,  we  cannot  follow  him  minutely  : and, 
indeed,  any  further  remarks  would  require  to  be  iiiudrated' 
by  plates.  In  the  third  and  fourth  feClions,  he  gives  ruler, 
for  bringing  fleets  into  aCtion  from  windward,  and  fupports 
them  by  a multiplicity  of  examples  from  our  naval  hiflony 
not  only  in  cafes  where  the  Britifh  fleets  were  to  windward, 
but  alfo  where  the  French,  by  keeping  their  fleets  to  wind- 
ward, have  fhewn  a diilike,  both  of  making  the  attack  their.  - 
felves,  and  of  differing  the  Britifh  fleet  to  approach  them. 
The  refult  of  his  obfervations  is,  that  the  attack  had  beea 
invariably  made  by  a long  extended  line,  generally  from  the 
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windward  quarter,  and  by  (leering  every  individual  (hip  of 
that  line  upon  her  oppofite  of  the  enemy,  f but  more  parti- 
cularly the  (hips  in  the  van  ; that  this  mode  of  attack  had 
proved  fatal  in  every  attempt,  and  our  (hips  been  fo  difabled 
and  ill-fupported,  that  the  enemy  were  permitted  not  only 
to  make  fail  and  leave  us,  but,  in  palling,  to  pour  in  the 
fire  of  their  whole  line  on  our  van,  without  a podibility  of 
retaliation  on  our  part  ; and  that  it  would  feem  an  idea  had 
been  formed,  by  (lopping  tho  van,  of  taking,  deftroying,  or 
difabling,  the  whole  of  the  enemy’s  line,  a meafure  which 
the  event  had  (hewn  to  be  impradticable.  Befides,  Was 
not,  a(ks  our  author,  fuch  an  idea  contradidlory  to  the  gene- 
ral complaint  of  the  deficiency  of  our  (hips  in  point  of  fail- 
ing ? for  if  this  deficiency  exifted,  would  it  not  have  been 
more  natural,  in  chafing  the  enemy,  to  make  fure  of  the 
(lowed  failing  veflels  in  the  rear,  than  to  attempt  to  get  up 
lyith  the  fwifted  (hips  in  the  van  ? 

He  next  proceeds  to  give  his  mode  of  attack  from  wind- 
ward on  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  more  particularly  on  his 
three  dernmod  (hips,  and  where  the  enemy  tacks  or  wears 
his  fleet  to  fupport  them,  or  endeavours  to  avoid  the  attack 
on  his  rear,  by  wearing  and  pafiing  on  contrary  tacks  to 
leeward.  Thereafter  he  traces  the  effedl  and  confequences 
of  the  wind  drifting  during  the  attack  from  the  windward, 
in  all  probable  cafes.  Every  individual  indance  is  reduced 
to  demondration,  and  illudrated  by  figures*  The  fird  vo- 
lume concludes  with  an  appendix,  in  which  he  invedigates 
Sir  George  Pocock’s  engagement  with  the  French  fleet  under 
M.  D’Ache,  in  the  Ead  Indies,  1758,  and  very  properly 
reprobates  the  mode  of  attack  (dill  van  after  van)  by  what 
19  dyled  the  curve  of  purfuit,  as  even  more  injurious  than 
by  the  lafhing  form,  which  he  had  previoufiy  exploded. 

The  fecond  volume  commences  with  the  attacks  of  fleets 
from  leeward,  and  treats  of  fleets  working  to  windward,  of 
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the  fimple  attack,  crofs  attack,  with  various  examples  of 
cutting  the  enemy’s  line  in  particular  cafes,  and  of  the  per- 
pendicular attack,  or  attack  at  right  angles.  We  have  al- 
ready mentioned  that  parts  iii.  and  iv.  contain  an  hiftorical 
(ketch  of  naval  taftics,  in  the  courfe  of  which  the  author 
applies  his  principles  to  inveftigate  all  our  mempiable  fea- 
fights,  of  which  we  pofiefs  any  authentic  detailed  account, 
until  the  clofe  of  the  American  war.  We  hope  he  will 
extend  his  labours  to  the  conclufion  of  the  prefent  war  j and, 
as  he  had  the  fagacity  to  forefee  our  puiiTance  and  fuccels, 
confirm  his  tenets,  by  narrating  the  fortunate  effects  of 
their  practice. 

Singular  it  was,  that  any  perfon  could  except  to  Mr. 
Clerk’s  making  public  his  work  ; and  dill  more  fo,  that  a 
writer  of  the  Monthly  Review  (hould  have  adopted  fuch  an 
unfounded  opinion,  unlefs  we  are  to  fuppofe,  and  indeed 
appearances  warrant  the  fuppofition,  that  the  critic,  (on  the 
firft  volume)  faved  himfelf  from  the  talk  of  reading  the 
book,  by  an  unqualified  charge  of  improper  and  unfeafonable 
publication . Aliquando  bonus  dormitat  Homer  us.  Mr.  Clerk’s 
primary  object,  is  to  point  out  the  molt  approved  mode  of 
afting  to  advantage,  when  the  whole  of  an  enemy’s  fleet 
cannot  be  overtaken,  and  to  (hew  the  manner  of  approach- 
ing them,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  naval  taftics.  The 
French  cafthot  derive  any  improper  information  from  this  : 
no  manoeuvre  is  necefiary  to  bring  us  to  aftion  : tc  we  always 
are  ready ,”  is  the  burden  of  our  national  fong ; K(  and  if  they 
wont  fight  US)  what  can  we  do  more  P,f 

It  was  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  aftive  genius  of  Mr. 
Clerk  would  reft  fatisfied  with  the  two  volumes  he  has  al- 
ready publilhed  on  nautical  fcience.  He  has  completed,  if 
our  information  be  correft,  a work  on  fhip-building,  and  on 
the  true  and  perfeft  model  of  a failing  veflel.  Thus  having 
flood  forth,  at  the  clofe  of  the  lafl  war,  to  defend  the  cha-» 
rafter  of  our  feamen,  by  aferibing  to  them  fuperior  qualifi- 
cations inherent  in  their  nature,  and  havingpointed  out  the 
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molt  approved  modes  of  employing  thefe  qualification's,  he 
wifhes  alfo  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  any  advantage  in  the  bet- 
ter conftruCtion  of  their  veffels.  The  fkill  of  the  French 
fhip-builders  is  efteemed  throughout  Europe  j and  fo  great 
is  their  reputation  among  ourfelves,  notwithftanding  national 
prejudices,  that  there  is  not  a Britifh  officer  who  does  not 
covet  the  command  of  a prize-fhip,  taken  from  them,  in  pre- 
ference to  a Britifh-built  vtffel,  and  that  fuch  prizes  are  al- 
ways made  the  chafing  fhips.  Some  time  ago  averyrefpec- 
table  Society  was  formed  in  London,  under  the  patronage  of 
%feveral  noblemen  and  other  perfons  of  diftinCtion  and  public 
fpirit,  with  a view  to  cultivate  the  improvement  of  naval  ar- 
chitecture in  all  its  branches.  It  owes  its  exiftence  chiefly 
to  Mr.  Sewell,  Cornhill,  who,  in  1791,  publifhed  a fmall  col- 
lection of  papers  on  naval  architecture,  originally  communi- 
cated through  the  channel  of  the  European  Magazine.  The 
munificence’of  the  members  enabled  the  Society  to  offer  not 
only  honorary,  but  pecuniary  rewards  for  every  ufeful  inven- 
tion or  difcovery  j even  fums  of  twenty,  thirty,  and  a hun- 
dred guineas.  Every  well-wifher  to  his  country  muff  wifh 
fuccefsto  fo  laudable  an  inftitution. 

While  Britifh  fhipsare  conffruCted  by  precedent,  and  not 
by  fcience  •,  while  we  prefer  borrowing  improvements  rather 
than  originating  them  *,  it  is  apparent  that  France  muff  have 
the  advantage  of  us  by  means  of  her  naval  feminaries.;  and 
may,  under  a judicious  adminiflration,  convert  her  knowledge 
of  fhip-building  into  an  important  branch  of  commerce  on 
the  return  of  peace.  Books  on  marine  architecture  are  very 
numerous  in  that  country.  We  have  already  particularized 
M.  Bourde’s  valuable  performance  ; and  we  will  conelude 
with  recommending  two  others  to  the  attention  of  our  coun- 
trymen. The  firft  of  thefe  is  Trpite  Elementaire  de  la  Con - 
JlruElion  dcs  V ’ aijfeaux  9 &c.  An  elementary  Treatife  on  the 
ConffruCtion  of  Veflels,  quarto,  Paris,  1787.  The  author, 
M.  Vial  du  Clairbois,  engineer  and  builder  in  ordinary  to  the 
marine,  has  embeiiiljied  his  work  with  twenty  large  copper- 
plates, 
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plates,  the  defignS  being  taken  by  M.  de  Gay,  Tub- engineer, 
witKfuch  fcrupulous  exa£tnefs,  that  not  even  a bolt  is  omitt- 
ed or  mifplaced.  It  was  originally  compofed  fo'r  the  ufe  of 
the  fludents  of  the  Marine  School,  and  publifhed  by  order  of 
Mar  {hall  de  Caftries,  Minifter  and  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Marine  Departnvant. 

The  other  of  thefe  works  is  Trait e Pratique  da  Gree- 
mefit,  &c.  A pra£tical  Treatife  on  the  Rigging  of  Ships 
of  War,  and  other  failing  Veflels,  by  M.  Lefcalliet,  Com- 
miflary  General  of  the  Colonies,  &e.  This  performance 
was  publifhed  in  1791,  in  two  volumes,  quarto,  with 
plates,  by  order  of  the  King,  for  the  inftru&ion  of  thofe  in- 
tended for  the  fea  fervice  It  is  an  ufeful  elementary  book ; 
but  we  regret  that  the  author  confined  himfelf  to  mere  di- 
dadlic  information,  without  entering  on  fpeculative  points, 
mathematical  dedu£l!oii,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  fome 
permanent  theory.  Citizen  Lefcallier  is,  we  believe,  the 
prefent  maritime  prefect  at  L’Qrient,  and  one  of  Bonaparte’s 
Counfellors  of  State  in  ordinary  fervice. 

Much  as  we  efleem  Mr.  Clerkrs  Effay,  taken  by  itfelf,  we 
cannot  help  remarking,  that  its  merit  is  ftill  more  increaf- 
cd,  when  it  is  confidered  as  the  production  of  a man,  whole 
own  genius  and  reflection,  unaided  by  pra£tice,  enabled  him 
to  accomplifh  it.  He  has  been  defcribed  to  us  as  pofleffing 
all.  thqfe  fair  qualities,  which  are  commonly  implied  by  the 
character  of  a plain  honeft  country  gentleman  *,  as  the  father 
of  a numerous  family,  all  arrived  at  years  of  maturity  ; and 
as  ftill  healthy,  although  advanced  in  life,  being,  about 
feventy  years  qf  age.  Long  rpay  he  live  to  enjoy  his  repu- 
tation of  felf-taught  {kill  and  eminence  in  nautical  feience  ; 
and, — we  had  almoft  faid, — that  honour  which  national 
gratitude  bellows ; but  our  prefent  admthiftration  are  laviih 
only  in  gratifying  their  proje£tsof  political  ambition.  R. 
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THERE  fcarcely  exifts,  in  the  prefent  age,  a character 
more  diftmguilhed  for  public  and  private  benevolence,  for 
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every  fpecies  of  ufeful  exertion,  both  as  a profeffional  man, 
and  as  a member  of  fociety  at  large,  than  the  fubjeft  of  the 
prefent  memoir.  Placed  by  the  medical  experience,  which 
fic  is  known  to  pofiefs,  in  a very  elevated  rank  among  his 
brethren,  and  enjoying,  as  well  from  domeftic  fources,  as 
from  long  and  extenfive  praftice,  a rcfpeftable  fortune,  he 
has  inceffantly  laboured  for  the  benefit  and  happinefs  of 
the  human  race. 

Not  renouncing  the  peculiar  community  in  which  he  was 
brought  up,  yet  above  the  prejudices  of  any  fe£  or  fociety, 
he  has  uniformly  purfued  the  conduct  which  the  magnani- 
mous Penn,  one  of  its  founders,  purfued  ; confidering,  in 
the  light  of  a friend,  every  liberal  and  worthy  man,  with- 
out regard  to  any  peculiarity  of  fentiments,  or  habits,  when 
not  repugnant  to  virtue.  We  are  far  from  meaning  toafiert 
that  he  is  without  failings,  for  who  of  us  is  perfect  ? but 
they  are  the  failings  of  a mind  of  fenfibility,  of  generofity, 
of  affection ; the  blots  in  the  fun  are  loft  amid  the  brightnefs 
of  his  meridian  fplendcur. 

As  a proof  of  this  liberality  of  religious  fentiment,  we 
have  feen  an  Efiay  of  the  Doftor’s  on  religious  perfecution, 
which  was  printed  to  prefent  to  his  particular  friends  > ir* 
which,  after  intimating  that  about  3000  religious  focieties 
exi-ft  in  the  world,  he  proceeds  as  follows : 

u In  the  great  important  truths  of  religion,  as  they  respect  the  moral  go- 
vernment and  infinite  goodnefs  of  a Supreme  Being  : and  the  adorable  and 
humble  relation  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature,  mankind  ieem  gene- 
rally united ; it  is  in  fubordinate  points  that  the  greateft  afperity  has  been 
maintained,  as  if  they  were  fblely  eflential  to  the  happinefs  of  mankind  ; 
whereas  a juft  confideration  of  the  cniverfality  of  the  Almighty's  goodnefs, 
who  permits  all  fetis  to  exifl  peaceably  under  his  moral  agency,  would 
jiifpel  prejudice,  and  fuhftitute  forbearance  and  concord.  For,  which  fe£f 
dares  to  arrogate  to  itfelf  the  only  true  religion,  and  thus  exclude  the  judg- 
ment and  principles  of  2,999  other  focieties  ? By  whofe  agency  or  permilTion 
sfo  all  thefe  focieties  exift,  and  find  happinefs  in  their  refpe£iive  tenets? — 
By  the  wifdom  of  the  Creator.  Well,  indeed,  might  it  be  applied  to  the 
narrownefs  or  bitternefs  of  a fetfary,  4<  Thoo  can’ft  fee  the  mote  in  thy 
&r ether's  eye,  but  wilt  not  contemplate  the  beam  in  thy  own»s> 
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The  mote  we  Scrutinize  into  natural  objects,  and  reflett  upon  their  exis- 
tence and  formation  ; the  more  forcibly  are  we  compelled  to  conclude,  that 
Infinite  Wifdbm  has  been  pleafed  to  create  and  conflitute  fuch  an  incalcu- 
lable variety  aroand  us,  that  no  two  things  were  ever  made  alike.  In 
vain  would  be  the  labour  of  that  man,  who  Ihould  attempt  to  find  two 
feeds,  or  two  leaves,  exattly  Similar ; like  the  plodding  individual,  who, 
with  the  point  of  his  pen,  made  a million  of  dots  on  paper,  in  hope,  but 
a vain  hope  it  proved,  of  finding  two  of  equal  form  and  dimenfions ; hence, 
if  the  finger  of  the  Supreme  Archited  has  been  pleafed  to  imprefs  on  his 
own  works  an  endlefs  variety ; not  only  in  the  outward  creation,  but  like- 
wife  in  the  jentient  principle,  is  it  not  impious  to  perfecute  for  difference  of 
opinion,  or  modes  of  adoring  him,  whofe  ways  are  faid  to  be  paft  finding 
out  ? 

i(  If  any  a£t  of  his  intellectual  creatures  could  add  to  his  felicity,  per- 
haps no  combined  operation  of  ours  could  afford  a more  acceptable  ohlation, 
than  his  diverfified  creation,  moving  in  different  paths  to  the  altar  of  praife 
and  thanksgiving,  and  ultimately  uniting  in  one  centre  of  adoration. 

“ Of  his  intellectual  creatures  i»  this  globe  alone,  fifty  thoufand  die 
every  day;  immenle  as  this  number  is,  how  diminutive  muff  it  appear,  were 
contemplation  to  carry  the  mind  to  regions  without  number,  in  the  expanfe 
of  the  heavens  ! •f'  and  what  Sectaries  then  dare  to  limit  the  infinity  of  his 
love,  and  prefumptuoufly  arrogate  the  title  of  a chofen  few  to  the mfe Ives ! 
What  idea  have  they  of  that  Being,  who  is  equally  good  as  powerful  ! If 
fifty  thoufand  fouls  of  this  globe,  this  grain  of  fand  in  the  vifiblc  creation, 
daily  pafs  from  time  to  eternity,  are  there  not  manfions  prepared  in  our 
Father’s  houfe  Sufficient  for  their  reception  ?” 

The  deferving  obje£t  of  this  memoir,  having  often,  in 
the  moments  of  focial  intercourfe,  difclofed  many  circum- 
stances of  his  life  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  he  hopes 
that  the  difplay  of  what  cannot  fail  of  animating  indullry, 
and  exciting  emulation,  among  mankind,  will  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a breach  of  confidence.  The  anecdotes  that  will 
be  related  are  from  a genuine  Source,  and  cannot  fail  of 
being  proportionably  interesting. 

In 

■f*  Herfchell,  I think,  has  obferved,  that  in  one  fweep  of  fifteen  degrees 
of  his  great  telefcope,  in  that  part  of  the  heavens  called  the  Milky  Way, 
he  counted  Some  thoufands  of  Bars  ; and  if  we  allow  thefe,  and  others 
within  the  range  of  the  eye,  as  funs  to  other  worlds,  all  inhabited  accord- 
ing to  Divine  Wifdom,  incalculable  millions  of  beings  muff  every  moment 
pf  time  be  travelling  towards  the  heaven  of  heavens,  the  pure  empyjeum 
of  incpmprehenfible  excellency  ! 
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In  the  vail  Atlantic  ocean,  in  eighteen  degrees  of  north 
latitude,,  and  fixty-three  degrees  of  weft  longitude,  within 
the  verge  of  the  tropics,  is  fituated,  near  Tortola,  a 
fmall  idand,  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  called 
Little  Van  Dyke.  In  this  fecluded  fpot,  about  the  clofe  we 
believe  of  the  year  1744,  John  Coakley  Lettfom  drew  the 
firft  breath  of  his  valuable  life.  Hi$  anceftors,  on  the 
father’s  fide,  originated  from  Lettfom,  or,  as  it  is  called  in 
Doomfday-book,  Ledfom,  a fmall  village  in  Chelhire : on 
the  mother’s  fide  they  are  lineally  defcended  from  Sir  Caefar 
Coakley,  an  Irifti  baronet,  whofe  family  have  uniformly  pof- 
feffed  a feat  in  the  parliament  of  that  kingdom,  the  laft  of 
whom  was  Sir  Vefey  Coakley.  Different  branches  of  thefe 
families,  during  the  government  in  Ireland  of  Ireton,  fon- 
ip-law  of  the  Protedlor  Cromwell,  went  to  Barbadoes,  in 
favour  of  the-Commonwealth,  and  fettled  afterwards  in 
different  iflands  among  that  large  clufter  known  to  us  by 
the  name  of  the  Leeward  and  Windward  Iflands. 

When  only  about  fix  years  of  age,  the  young  fubjedt  of 
our  attention  was  fent  to  England  for  his  education.  Among 
individuals,  as  well  as  nations,  how  often  do  the  moft  im- 
portant events  arife  from  the  moft  trilling ! The  future  def- 
tiny  of  the  infant  Lettfom  feems  to  have  been  determined 
by  the  accidental  circumftance  of  his  landing  3 fea-port 
where  Mr.  Fothergill,  then  a celebrated  preacher  among 
the  quakers,  and  own  brother  to  the  late  diftinguiftied  phy- 
fician  of  the  fame  name,  happened  to  be  on  a vifit ; and  he 
was  received  into  the  very  fame  hqufe  in  which  the  preacher 
lodged.  The  excellent  man  had  no  child  j but  immediately 
a parental  affecliop,  in  favour  of  the  Atlantic  youth,  was 
impreffed  on  his  mind ; and,  by  his  advice,  he  was  fent  to 
fchool  to  Mr.  Thompfon,  uncle  to  the  phyfician  of  the  fame 
name  in  London,  who  was  then  afliftant  in  the  fchool,  with 
whom  and  his  pupil  an  inviolable  friendlhip,  now  of  half  a 

century’s 
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century’s  duration,  commenced,  and  (till  continues  with? 
unabated  fervour. 

Mr.  Thompfon’s  fchool  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Warring-' 
ton,  where  Mr.  Fothergill  lived,  and,  by  this  means,  the 
fuperintendance  of  his  education  was  continued  till  the  pe- 
riod when  the  law  admits  of  a youth  choofing  his  own  guar- 
dian, which,  in  confequence  of  the  death  of  his  father  fome 
years  before,  he  did,  in  the  perfon  of  his  friendly  protestor. 
The  amiable  pallor  accepted  the  important  charge,  and 
placed  him,  with  a view  to  his  future  profdlion,  with  Dr* 
Sutcliff,  intending,  when  of  proper  age  and  experience,  to 
recommend  him  to  the  patronage  of  his  brother,  then  in  the 
highelt  line  of  pradlice  on  the  great  theatre  of  London. 

After  leaving  Dr.  SutclifF,  our  young  proficient  came  to 
town,  and  affiduoully  attended  St.  Thomas’s  Hofpital  for 
two  years ; he  then  went  back  to  his  native  foil  to  take 
poffeffion  of  a property  which  came  to  him  by  the  death  of 
his  father,  and  elder  brother,  who  having  contrived  to  run 
through  an  ample  fortune  in  a few  years,  left  very  little  of 
the  family  eftate  to  be  inherited  by  our  hero,  except  a num- 
ber of  negro  Haves,  whom,  to  his  honour,  he  emancipated  ; 
and,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  as  he  has  often 
told  the  writer  of  this  article,  found  himfelf  five  hundred 
pounds  worfe  than  nothing. 

The  fortune  of  Mr.  Lettfom  was  henceforth,  therefore, 
folely  to  be  made  as  a medical  practitioner  ; and,  2s  difficulty 
begets  exertion,  fo  ftrenuous  were  his  endeavours,  and  fo 
extenfive  was  his  pradtice  in  Tortola,  where  he  fettled,  that, 
in  a very  fhort  time,  he  was  enabled  to  return  to  Europe, 
and  to  vifit  the  great  medical  fchools  of  Paris,  Edinburgh, 
and  Leyden,  at  the  latter  of  which  univerfities  he  took  his 
degree.  To  complete  his  education,  he  vifited,  befides 
Paris,  moll  of  the  places  of  refort  for  the  relief  of  invalids 
abroad*,  as  Spa  in  Wellphalia,  Aix  !a  Chapelle,  and  various 
others. 
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When  he  vifited  Paris,  he  carried,  among  other  honour- 
able recommendations,  the  following  one  from  Dr.  Franklin 
to  Monfieur  Dubourg . 

Londres,  30  Aoiit,  1760. 

«***#*  Cette  Ictfre  vous  fera  remife  par  le  Dofteur  Lettfom,  jeune 
medecin  ameriquain  de  beaucoup  de  merite,  qui  eft  de  la  paifible  fefte  des 
Trembleurs,  et  que  vous  regardcriez  confequemment  au  moins  comme  une 
ratete  a contempler,  quand  mejne  vous  auriez  epoufe  toutes  tes  preventions 

de  la  plupart  de  vos  compatriotes  fur  le  compte  de  ces  bonnes  gens.’’. 

(Euvres  de  Franklin,  tom.  ii.  p.  314.  Paris,  1773. 

He  was  afterwards  introduced  to  the  celebrated  Macqueer, 
Le  Roi,  and  others  characters  confpicuous  at  that  period, 
and  with  whom  he  correfponded  till  their  deceafe.  He  pub- 
liflied  the  life  of  his  friend  Dubourg,  in  the  firft  volume  of 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London.  After  this 
circuit,  he  repaired  to  London,  where  he  finally  fettled,  with 
the  undeviating  friendfhip  of  his  old  guardian,  and  the  pa- 
tronage of  his  brother,  the  phyfician,  whofe  life  he  has  lived 
to  publifh  to  evince  his  gratitude.  About  the  year  1769, 
he  was  admitted  a member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyfi- 
cians.  The  Year  after,  he  was  eleCted  a fellow  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries  *,  and  in  the  year  fucceeding  that,  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  : but  of  thefe  appointments  we 
fhall  take  occafion  to  fpeak  hereafter. 

Under  fuch  patronage,  with  a mind  richly  ftored  with 
fcience,  matured  by  reflection,  improved  by  early  and  dear- 
bought  experience,  fuccefs  was  infured  *,  and  its  fruits  were 
difplayed,  not  in  a fafiidious  condu£t  and  oftentatious  pa- 
rade, but  in  benevolent  fchemes  for  the  relief  of  the  dif- 
trefled  poor,  and  numerous  charitable  inftitutions  to  miti- 
gate pain  and  repel  difeafe.  Many  of  thefe  originated  with 
himfelf  *,  and,  of  thofe  that  were  planned  by  others,  mojl 
received  from  him  confiderable  improvement,  and  all  his 
active  fupport.  His  fubfequent  marriage  with  an  amiable 
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woman,  and  the  addition  of  a confiderable  fortune  by  that 
marriage,  enlarged  the  means  of  doing  good ; nor  has  the 
necelTary  attention  to  the  interefts  and  happinefs  of  a nume- 
rous family,  the  refult  of  that  marriage,  permitted  his  zeal 
in  the  caufe  of  philanthropy  to  cool,  or  reftrained  the  cur- 
rent, in  very  arduous  times,  of  a well-direCted  liberality. 
He  has,  in  many  inftances,  foftered  genius,  cherilhed  fci- 
ence,  and  expanded  the  circle  of  the  arts,  in  periods  of 
individual  and  national  difirefs,  unprecedented  in  the  annals 
of  this  country,  and  his  purfe,  equally  with  his  peny  has 
been  devoted  to  their  caufe.  Medicine,  botany,  and  che- 
miftry,  have  been  particularly  indebted  to  his  zealous  re- 
fearches  ; foreigners  of  talents  and  merit  have  ever  found 
a hofpitable  reception  under  his  roof ; and  he  has  conftantly 
kept  up  a correfpondence  with  the  literati  of  the  firft  emi- 
nence, both  throughout  Europe  and  America. 

It  muft  be  confeifed,  indeed,  that  profeffional  men,  of 
great  practice  and  popularity,  and  efpecially  phyficians,  have 
more  abundant  opportunities  of  becoming  ufeful  members 
of  the  grand  community  of  mankind,  than  any  other  clafs 
or  order  of  perfons  whatsoever.  And  if,  as  in  the  cafe 
under  our  immediate  corifideration,  to  great  medical  prac- 
tice, is  added  a due  proportion  of  philanthropy,  neither  the 
legiflator  who  protects  our  perfons  and  our  property,  nor 
the  divine  to  whom  is  committed  the  facred  charge,  of  what 
is  more  valuable  than  the  molt  appreciated  of  our  worldly 
poffeffioris,  hath  fo  many  occafions  of  adminiftering  to  the 
health , and  the  ficknefsy  the  {Irength  and  weaknefs  of  our 
bodies  and  our  mind. 

If  it  happens,  moreover,  that  a character  of  this  deferip- 
tion  is  eftablifhed  in  the  vaft  metropolis  of  this  mighty  em- 
pire, a circumftance  which,  Jikewife,  applies  to  the  fubje£: 
of  this  memoir,  the  powers  of  healing  multiply  and  expand 
a thoufand  fold.  The  duty  of  a metropolitan  phyfician, 
indeed  of  every  other  to  a certain  degree,  is  moft  imperfectly 
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performed  by  him  who  is  contented  to,  hear  die  hiffory.of  & 
difeafe, examine  its  fymptoms,  prefcribe  to  its  immediate  ftate, 
and  then  fet  off,  fee  in  hand,  to  vifit  other  patients,  till  the 
golden  tour  of  the  day  is  performed.  It  is  part  of  the  medi- 
cal fun&ion  to  apply  balm  to  the  troubles  that  alarm  the 
imagination,  the  pangs,  that  agonize  the-  fenfes,  the  fen- 
fibility  that  bleeds  at  the  heart,  and  the  nerves  that  tremble 
to  the  ficknefs  of  the  foul  ! — from  all  which  fo  many  dif- 
orders  of  the  body  are  aggravated  or  produced.  And  we 
are  perfuaded  that  many  a heart  is  broken,  many  a conffi- 
tutrori  overborne,  and  many  a life  loft,  for  want  of  that 
timely  fuccour  and  relief  which  moll  of , our  medical  men 
would  givC,  were  not  the  fick  in  mind,  body,  or  eftate,  to- 
defer  their  confidence,,  from  vain  fear, pr  falfe  delicacy,  till 
too  late.  A fagaeious  and  tender  hearted  practitioner  will 
combine  urbanity  of  manners,  and  genthenefs  of  demeanour 
with  profeffional  ikill  *,  for  want  of  which*,  the  patient,  in 
more  than  one  inftance  we  Could  nameyJias  fallen  a viCtim 
to  that  coarfe,  and  abrupt,  not  to  fay  brutal  violence,  or 
indifference,  which  familiarity,  with  the  fufferings  of  human 
nature,  is  known  fometimes  to  create. 

JFew  perfons  living  have  had,  in  a courfe  of  upwards  of 
thi*rtf  years  plenitude,  of  praClice  in  London,  fo  much  power, 
and  v.^e  believe,  fo  much  inclination,  to  ferve  his  fick  and 
forrowin£  fellow  creatures  as  Dr.  Lettfom.  The  contributor 
ofthefe  haffy  but  faithful  materials,  has  watched  him  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years  of  that  time,  and  been  in  the  habits 
of  marking  his  progrefs  with  a fi lent  but  vigilant  attention. 
Of  medical  talents,  perhaps,  only  fcientific  men  can 
competently  judge,  fince  even  great  pra&ice  does  not 
always  determine;  the  degree  of  actual  excellence:, 
circumftances  of  patronage,  at  a favourable  moment, 
one  lucky  cure  in  a remarkable  cafe,  or  only  per- 
formed on  a remarkable  perfon,  may  be  followed  by 
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an  eclat  which  twenty  years  of  ordinary  purfuit  in  a lefs 
fortunate  man,  could  not  acquire  ; in  the  fame  manner  as 
a gentleman  of  the  long  robe  has  frequently  eflablifhed  his 
popularity  by  a fingle  caufe,  his  fuceefs  in  which  has  lifted 
him  above  his  fellows,  many  of  whom  have  grown  grey  at 
the  bar.  Of  Dr.  Lettfom’s  profeffional  qualities,  therefore, 
fpeaking  of  him  abftra&edly  as  a phyfician,  we  do  not  feel 
ourfelves  competent  to  decide  ; but  adding  thefe  as  they 
(land  in  the  menfure  of  public  eftimationy  to  his  philanth  Topi- 
cal virtues,  his  colledtive  fitnefs for , and  performance^,  the 
diverfified  duties  of  a phyfician,  his  medical  character  appears 
to  us  to  ftand  in  a very  high  and  honourable  light. 

Dr.  Lettfom  feems'jlwavs  to  have  confidered  it  as  amongft 
the  foremoft  of  thofe  duties  toafluage  the  miudy  as  well  as  re- 
lieve the  perfon  of  his  patient ; and  although  a prefs  of 
daily  practice  makes  it  neceffary  that  he  fliould  fet  a juft 
value  on  time , he  has  never  been  governed  by  the  ftop-watch, 
to  hurry  away  from  the  invalid  whom  he  believed  rpight  be 
as  much  affifted  by  his  phyfician’s  fociety  as  by  his  prefcrip- 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  his  conflant  pra£lice  to 
folace  and  cheer,  by  the  prevailing  aids  of  gentle  and  en- 
couraging converfation,  as  much  as  by  medicine  ; and  he 
has  been  known  to  devote  many  of  thofe  hours  even  ne- 
ceflary  to  his  own  repofe,  to  quiet  the  throbbing  pulfe  and 
difpofe  the  wakeful  eye  of  his  patient  to  that  fleep,  which 
indeed  “ minifters  to  a mind  difeafed,”  and  fo  often  really 
<{  knits  up  the  ravelled  fleeve  of  care.”  An  apparently 
flight,  but,  in  truth,  a mod  important  office  i Few,  it  is 
prefumed,  of  our  readers  who  hive  not  at  one  time  or  ano- 
ther, by  fome  one  or  other  of  the  innumerable  maladies  to 
which  our  fieffi  is  heir,  “ been  configned  to  the  chambers  of 
difeafe  and  cf'thefe  we  will  venture  to  fay  there  is  not  a 
fl«glfe  being,  who  has  not  felt  his  languor  of  body,  and  mi- 
fery  of  mind,  gain  fomewhat  of  fl.rength  and  eafe  ; or  groan 
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additionally  under  the  aggravation  of  both,  as  the  man  cal- 
led in  to  their  affidance  has  been  of  a courteous  or  (tern  de- 
meanour. The  failing  frame,  and  the  defolated  fpirit,  are 
as  much  raifed  by  the  one  as  funk  by  the  other  A kind 
look,  a foft  word,  is  fometimes  of  the  utmod  confequence; 
and  the  breath  of  hope  in  life,  or  a happy  reception  in  hea- 
ven after  death,  though  conveyed  in  whifpers  to  the  ear 
and  heart  of  a Tick  perfon,  has  done  more  than  all  the  nof- 
trums  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

And  this  hope  is  Dr.  Lettfom  particularly  calculated  to 
afford,  as  well  from  conftitutional  mildnefs,  as  from  a be- 
lief in  its  efficacy  ; an  aflertion  this,  of  which  the  mod 
fcmple  proof  might  be  adduced  by  witneffes  who  live  to  ac- 
knowledge him  as  their  phyfician  and  their  friend. 

We  have  been  the  more  earned  to  bring  forward  this  qua- 
lity, becaufe  we  have  fo  often  feen,  in  medical  praditioners, 
the  very  reverfe  of  this  amiable  conduct  adopted— a funda- 
mental, and  not  unfrequently  a fatal  error.  We  will,  in- 
deed, venture  to  fay,  that  next  to  profeffional  fkill,  the 
modes  and  manners  of  applying  it,  of  addreffing  and  con- 
verfing  with  the  valetudinary,  whatever  be  his  diforder, 
fhould  be  relied  on  by  the  practitioner  as  the  mod  falutary 
he  can  give  ; they  are  the  bed  lenitives  of  pain,  the  balm 
of  bruifed  imagination,  and  mod  potent  cathartics  of  the 
mind. 

But  the  confolations  of  Dr.  Lettfom  have  not  been  cir- 
cumfcribed  by  gentlenefs  of  manners  only,  his  heart  is  faid 
not  feldom  to  have  filled  the  hands  of  fuch  patients  as  dood  no 
lefs  in  need  of  his  benevolence  than  his  fkill:  the  increafing  pen- 
fioners  among  the  poor  are  proofs  of  this,  and  the  unhappy 
have  always,  we  underdand,  kept  pace  with  his  receipts 
from  the  rich  ; fo  that  if  the  latter  fupplied  the  refervoir, 
his  liberality  was  the  fountain  to  didribute  its  golden  dream. 
But  the  ever  accumulatidg  demands  upon  his  humanity  have 
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made.  It  neceflary  that  be  (hould,  at  length,  prefcribe  to  him- 
felf  feme  limit  as  the  law  of  his  generofity,  left,  while  fome 
were  replenifbed  by  the  cup  of  joy,  others  might  have 
nothing  left  them  but  the  dregs. 

It  feems  to  be  a well-founded  fa£t,  that  Dr.  Lettfom  was 
many  years  ago  attacked,  upon  his  return  to  town,  on  Finch- 
ley common,  by  a highwayman,  whofe  rencontre  was  at- 
tended with  many  interefting  circumftances  ; one  of  the 
moft  remarkable  of  which  was,  to  ufe  the  words  of  a writer* 
who  has  detailed  the  tranfadlion  in  his  ufual  glowing,  but 
we  believe,  faithful  colours  ; “ The  do&or’s  converting  a 
public  robber  into  a man  who  was  afterwards  chofen  to  guard 
the  public  faith,  and  to  hold,  even  at  this  day,  a refponfible 
fituation  in  one  of  the  moft  important  offices  of  truft  in 
England.” 

Neither  can  we  take  upon  us  to  deny,  but  have  heard 
much  authority  to  confirm,  the  truth  of  the  narrative  of  the 
“ benevolent  London  PhyGcian’s  kindnefs  to  the  merchant 
under  difficulty,”  related  by  the  fame  author  in  his  “ Glean- 
ings.”f  Though,  as  Mr.  Pratt  himfelf  obferves, 

“ There  is  an  air  of  romance  about  the  hiftory,  better  fuited  to 
the  days  of  chivalry,  when  to  tally  forth  in  queji  of  the  unhappy, 
anckofthe  opprefied,  and  to  relieve  them,  was  a vital  part  of  the 
educationfZnd  e\en  of  the  religion  of  a gentleman,  than  to  the  prefent 
times,  which,  though  perhaps  no  l^fs  dittinguifhed  for  liberal  acti- 
ons, than  any  age  whatsoever,  lefs  encourages  that  Quixotifm  in 
benevolence,  wrhich  marked  the  chara&ers  of  former  sera's.  To 
minds  truly  great  and  Worthy,  however,  there  will  feem  nothing 
furpriting,  though  certainly  fomething  very  fingular  in  all  this. 
They  will  eafily  credit  words  and  deeds  of  w'hich  they  are  them- 
felves  fo  capable  ; and  follow  the  good  old  rule  of  judging  others 
by  themfelves.”  ' 

c 2 Of 

* Mr.  Pratt,  in  his  Viltral  Opinions , or  Hiftory  of  Benignus,  vol. 

f Vol.  I. 
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Of  Doctor  Lettfom’s  villa,  called  Grove  Hill,  near  Cam- 
berwell, we  fhall . fpeak  prefently,  and  cannot  but  join  in 
opinion  with  all  who  have  given  any  account  of  it,  that  it 
is  a matter  of  furprife  that  a villa  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
Thames,  little  more  than  three  miles  from  the  three  city 
bridges,  and  which  may  be  feen  from  that  of  Blackfriars, 
and  from  the  tranfverfe  ftreets  of  the  Strand,  (hould  afford 
a profpe&  of  nearly  one  hundred  miles  in  circumference  ! 
This  extenfive  and  pi£lurefque  view  wrought  fo  forcibly  on 
the  imagination  of  that  chafte  and  amiable  poet,  the 
late  John  Scott,  of  Amwell,  that  heburft  forth 'into  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  it,  which  not  only  exhibits  the  genius 
of  the  poet,  but  the  character  of  the  phyfician  whofe  biog- 
raphy now  employs  our  attention  ; 

<c  Where  Grove-hill  {hews  thy  villa  fair, 

But  late,  myLettfom,  there  with  thee, 

*Twas  mine,  the  tranquil  hour  to  {hare. 

The  focial  hour  of  converfe  free  ; 

To  mark  th’  arrangement  of  thy  ground, 

And  all  the  pleating  profpeft  round, 

Where  while  we  gaz’d  new  beauties  ftill  were  found. 

That  bufinefs  with  fatiguing  cares. 

For  this  delightful  feat  of  thine. 

Such  fcanty  {tore  of  moments  fpares, 

Say,  friend,  fhall  I for  thee  repine  ? 

W ere  it  the  commerce  of  the  main. 

Or  culture  of  the  teeming  plain, 

From  blame,  or  pity,  I could  fcarce  refrain.  ^ 

But,  oh  ! to  foften  human  woes. 

To  banifh  ficknefs,  banifh  pain, 

To  give  the  fleeplefs  eye  repofe, 

The  nervelefs  arm  its  ftrength  again  ; 

From  parent’s  eyes  to  dry  the  tear. 

The  wife’s  diftrefsful  thoughts  to  chear. 

And  end  the  hufband  and  the  lover's  fear  ; 

^Wrhere 
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Where  want  fits  pining,  faint  and  ill, 

To  lend  thy  kind,  unpurchas’d  aid, 

And  hear  th’  exertions  of  thy  fkill, 

With  many  a grateful  bleffing  paid  ; 

*Tis  luxury  to  the  feeling  heart, 

Beyond  what  focial  hours  impart, 

On  nature's  beauteous  fcenes,  or  curious  works  of  art.” 

In  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Maurice  alfo,  by  whofe  various  talents, 
a critic  has  obferved,  the  public  has  been  frequently  inftruft- 
ed  and  entertained,  Grove  Hill  poflefies  diftin£tions  and  ad- 
vantages worthy  of  being  celebrated  in  verfe.  Accordingly 
the  poet,  whiltt  on  a vifit  to  Dr.  Lettfom,  was  fo  (truck 
with  the  interefting  fcenery,  and  beautiful  landfcapes,  with 
which  the  place  abounds,  as  to  have  an  inftantaneous  defire 
excited  in  his  mind  to  exprefs  the  fentiments  he  felt  in  verfe. 
The  compofition  being  very  animated,  we  regret  that  it  is  not 
within  the  fcope  of  our  plan  in  this  work,  to  particularize  the 
more  predominant  features  and  excellencies  of  the  fcene,  but 
the  Qonclufive  lines,  which  defcribe  a cottage  in  the  pleafure 
grounds,  are  fo  impreflive,  and  fum  up  the  character  of  the 
hofpitable  matter  of  the  dome  fo  agreeably,  without  being 
adulatory,  that  we  feel  a propriety  in  giving  them  place. 
After  painting  the  garden,  the  library,  and  the  landfcape 
around,  in  which  the  reader  will  not  meet  with  any  meaner 
feeble  verification—  the  bard  exclaims, 

“ Such  are  the  foft,  enchanting  fcenes  difplay’d, 

In  all  the  blended  charms  of  light  and  fhade, 

At  Camberwell’s  fair  Grove,  and  verdant  brow, 

The  lovelielt  Surry’s  lofty  hills  can  fhew  •, 

And  long  may  he  whofe  bold  excurfivemind,. 

This  fweet  terreftrial  paradife  delign’d  : 

Long  may  he  view  the  favourite  bower  he  plann’d,. 

Its  towering  foliage  o’er  his  race  expand  : 

Behold  them  fiourilh  in  its  graceful  fhade, 

And  in  their  father’s  fteps  delighted  tread  ; 


Then 
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Then,  full  of  years,  and  crown'd  with  well-earnM  fame, 
Retire  in  peace,  his  bright  reward  to  claim.” 

We  feel  convinced  that  our  readers  will  join  in  the  wifh  of 
the  clofing  couplet. 

We  have  already  obferved  that  the  ample  pofleflions  of 
Dr.  Lettfom  are  not  all  fuffered  to  accumulate  for  the  fake 
of  aggrandizing  a family.  Our  refpe&able  Dodor  has  al- 
ways been  a parent  to  the  poor,  and  confidered  the  unfortu- 
nate as  part  of  his  family.  Towards  the  comfort  and  accom- 
modation of  thefe,  we  find  him  engaged  in  numberlefs  ways 
and  means  as  to  their  food,  raiment,  and  happinefs. 

In  the  feverity  of  the  winter  of  1794-5,  added  to  the  in- 
creafed  expences  of  every  article  of  fubfiftence,  and  particu- 
larly of  bread,  he  threw  out  humane  and  judicious  “ hints,” 
with  a view  of  alleviating  the  prevailing  diltrefles.  This  was 
fucceeded  by  hints  refpeding  the  immoderate  effects  of 
poverty.  Various,  obferved  Dodor  Lettfom,  are  the  occa- 
fions  to  excite  the  fympathetic  feelings  of  the  human  heart* 
for  difi  refs  appears  in  a thoufand  fhapes,  but  he  is  of  opini- 
on, and  our  readers  will  agree  with  him,  that  there  are  none 
more  deferving  our  attention  than  abjed  poverty. 

The  benevolence  of  this  nation  is  unqueftionably  great 
beyond  comparifon  ; and  when  real  diftrefs  is  known,  fome 
tender  bofom  overflows  with  comfort  and  fuccour,  but  in 
many  difeafes,  the  attack  is  violent  and  the  progrefs  rapid  ; 
and  before  pity  can  fettle  a poor  helplefs  objed,  death  de- 
cides its  fate.  There  cannot  be  a doubt  but  that  the  profef- 
(ion  of  a medical  man  brings  him  acquainted  with  fituations 
and  circumftances  of  miferv  which  few  others  can  penetrate. 
Sicknefs,  for  inftance,  under  every  exterior  comfort , excites 
our  folicitude  and  concern;  but  what  a pidure  of  human 
woe  is  exhibited  when  want,  penury,  and  pain  at  once  be- 
fiege  the  pillow  ! A portrait  of  this  melancholy,  yet  intereft- 
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ing  kind,  the  worthy  object  of  this  memoir  has  drawn  with 
his  own  hand,  the  recital  of  which,  even  to  thofe  who  may 
have  met  with  it,  will  not  be  unacceptable. 

“ About  the  beginning  of  December,  on  going  out  of  my  houfe/* 
fays  the  Do&or,  “ I was  accofted  by  a tall  thin  man,  whofe  coun- 
tenance exhibited  fuch  a picture  of  diftrefs  and  poverty  as  fixed  my 
attention,  and  induced  me  to  enquire  into  his  fituation.  He  in- 
formed me  that  he  was  a day  labourer,  juft  recovering  from  ficknefs, 
and  that  feeble  as  he  then  was,  in  order  to  procure  fuftenance  for 
a fick  family  at  home,  he  was  compelled  to  feek  for  work  and  to 
exert  himfelf  much  beyond  his  ftrength  ; and  he  added,  that  he 
lived  in  a court  called  Little  Greenwich,  in  Alderfgate-ftreet.  This 
poor  obje<5t  feemed  to  feel  diftrefs  too  deeply  to  be  an  impoftor: 
and  I could  not  avoid  bellowing  fome  means  of  obviating  his  prefent 
want,  for  which  he  retired  bowing,  with  tears  in  his  eyes;  but 
when  he  got  out  of  fight,  his  image  was  prefent  with  me  i I was 
then  forry  that  my  generofity  had  not  been  equal  to  my  fenfibility, 
and  this  induced  me  to  attempt  finding  out  his  family.  He  had 
mentioned  that  his  name  wasFoy,  and  by  the  information  he  gave 
me  I difeovered  his  miferable  habitation  : with  difficulty  I found 
my  way  up  a dark  pafiage  and  ftair*cafe  to  a little  chamber,  fur- 
niffied  with  one  bedftead  : an  old  box  was  the  only  article  that 
anfweredthe  purpofe  of  a chair,  the  furniture  of  the  bed  confided 
in  a piece  of  old  ticken,  and  a worn  out  blanket,  which  conftitu- 
tedthe  only  couch,  except  the  floor,  whereon  this  afflicted  family 
could  recline  their  heads  to  reft  : and  what  a feenedid  they  prefent ! 
Near  the  centre  of  the  bed  lay  the  mother  with  half  a fhift,  and 
covered  as  high  as  the  middle  with  the  blanket.  She  was  incapable 
of  telling  her  complaints.  The  ffcittle  for  want  of  fome  fluid  to 
moiften  her  mouth,  had  dried  upon  her  lips,  which  were  black,  as 
were  likewife  the  gums,  the  concomitants  of  a putrid  fever,  the 
diforder  under  which  ffie  laboured.  At  another  end  of  the  blanket 
was  extended  a girl  about  five  years  old  : it  had  rolled  from  under 
this  covering,  and  was  totally  naked,  except  its  back,  on  which 
a blifter  plafter  was  tied  by  a piece  of  packthread  crofted  over  its 
breaft  ; and,  though  labouring  under  this  dreadful  fever,  the  poor 
creature  was  afleep.  On  one  fide  of  its  mother  lay  a naked  boy, 
about  two  years  old ; this  little  innocent  was  likewife  ileeping. 

On 
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On  the  other  fide  of  the  mother,  on  the  floor,  or  rather  on  an  old 
box,  lay  a girl  about  twelve  years  old  ; file  was  in  part  covered  with 
her  gown  and  petticoat,  but  lhe  had  no  fliift.  The  fever  had  not 
bereaved  her  of  her  fenfes,  the  was  perpetually  moaning  out,  “ I 
fliall  die  of  thirft  ; pray  give  me  fome  water  to  drink.”  Near 
her  flood  another  girl,  about  four  years  old,  barefooted : her 
whole  covering  was  a loofe  piece  of  petticoat  'thrown  over  her 
fhoulders  ; and  to  this  infant  it  was  that  her  filler  was  crying  for 
water.  * * 

“ I now  experienced  how  greatly  the  fight  of  real  mifery  exceeds 
the  defcription  of  it. 

l(  What  a contrail  did  this  fcene  exhibit  to  the  plenty  and  ele- 
gance which  reigned  within  the  extent  of  a few  yards  only  ; for 
this  miferable  receptacle  was  oppofite  to  the  ftately  edifice  of  an 
honourable  alderman,  and  ftill  nearer  were  many  fpacious  houfes 
and  fhops.  I have  obfti  ved  that  the  daughter,  who  was  ftretched 
on  the  floor,  was  ftill  able  to  fpeak.  She  told  me  that  fomething 
was  the  matter  with  the  mother’s  fide,  and  alked  me  to  look  at  it, 

I turned  up  an  edge  of  the  blanket,  and  found  that  a very  large 
mortification  had  taken  place,  extending  from  the  middle  of  the 
body  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  of  a hand’s  breadth  ; the 
length  was  upwards  of  half  a yard,  and  to  flop  its  progrefs  nothing 
had  been  applied.  It  was  a painful  fight  to  behold,  and  many  not 
lefs  painful  exift  in  this  metropolis.  I procured  medical  afiiftance 
immediately,  and  for  a trifling  gratuity  got  a neighbour  to  nurfe 
the  family.  The  churchwarden,  to  whom  I made  application, 
heard  their  hiftory  with  concern,  and  added  his  humane  aid,  to 
refcue  from  death  a poor  and  almoft  expiring  family.  I have, 
however,  the  pleafure  to  conclude  this  relation  of  their  unfpeaka- 
ble  diftrefs,  by  communicating  their  total  deliverance  from  it  ; ^ 
which,  I think,  may  be  juftly  attributed  to  the  timely  afiiftance 
adminiftered.” 

Amongft  the  mod  remarkable  public  fervices  that  Do&or 
Lettfom  has  rendered  his  country,  was  his  conteft  withy  and 
complete  conqueft  of,  the  mod  famous  of  all  the  mod  famous 
water  Doclors,  the  redoubted  Mayeribach. 

Do&or 


* In  Ireland,  this  has  been  feen,  with  aggravations ; the  family  being 
lick,  naked,  without  food,  or  any  help,  and  lying  on  dirty  ftraw,. — Editor 
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Do&or  Lettfom’s  writings  are  very  numerous,  as  well 
moral  as  medical,  and  all  of  them  difcover  the  philanthropift 
andphyfician  ; the  whole  on  the  balls  of  public  good.  We  are 
pleafed  with  the  opportunity  of  prefenting  a more  accurate 
lift  of  them  than  has  yet  been  given. 

i.  Reflections  on  the  general  Treatment  and  Cure  of  Fevers,  8vo. 
1772,  price  2s.  „ 

а.  The  Natural  hiftory  of  the  Tea-tree,  with  Obfervatioqs  on  the 

Medical  Qualities  of  Tea,  and  effects  of  Tea- drinking  ; 4to. 
1772,  price  43. 

3.  The  Naturalift’s  and  Traveller’s  Companion  ; containing  In- 

ftru&ions  for  collecting  and  preferving  ObjeCts  of  Natural 
Hiftory,  8vo.  1774.  The  fecond  edition,  price  2s.  6d.  The 
third  edition,  1800,  price  4s. 

4.  Medical  Memoirs  of  the  General  Difpenfary  in  London,  8vo. 

1774,  price  4s. 

5.  Improvement  of  Medicine  in  London,  on  the  Bafts  of  Public 

Good,  8vo.  .1775,  price  is.  6d. 

б.  Obfervations  preparatory  to  the  Ufe  oF  Dr.  Mayerfbach’s  Me- 

dicines, 8vo.  1776.  The  fecond  edition,  with  an  Engraving 
of  the  Water-DoCtor  from  Teniers,  price  is.  6d. 

7.  Hiftory  of  the  Origin  of  Medicine  ; and  of  the  ftate*  of  Phyfic 

prior  to  the  Trojan  War.-  An  Oration  delivered  before  the 
Medical  Society  of  London,  4to.  1778,  price  6s. 

8.  Obfervations  on  the  Plan  propoled  for  eftablifliing  a Difpen- 

fary and  Medical  Society,  with  Formulas  Medicamentorum 
Pauperibus  praecipue  accommodatas,  8vo.  1772,  price  is. 

9.  A Letter  to  Sir  Robert  Barker,  Knt.  F.  R.  S.  and  George 

Stacpoole,  Efq.  upon  General  Inoculation,  4to.  1779,  price 
6d. 

10.  Hints,  defigned  -to  promote  Beneficence,  Temperance,  and 

Medical  Science,  8vo.  1798,  price  5s. 

11.  Obfervations  on  Religious  Perfecution,  8vo.  180c,  price  6<i. 

12.  Village  Society,  a Sketch,  8vo.  1800,  price  is. 

13.  The  Works  of  John  Fothergill,  M.  D.  3 vol.  8vo.  and  one 

volume  4to.  1784,  price  il.  is. 

14.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  John  Fothergill,  M.  D.  8vo.  price  6s. 

15.  Hints  addrefled  to  Card  Parties,  8vo.  1799,  price  6d. 

16.  Obfervations  on  Human  Diffedions,  8vo.  1788,  price  is. 

Befidet 
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Befides  various  Medical  EflTiys,  & c.  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaftions — Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London 
— Bath.  Society  Memoirs,  &c. 

In  this  catalogue  we  do  not  find  any  mention  made  of  the 
travels  of  the  late  gallant  and  unfortunate  Captain  Carver, 
of  which  the  DoCtor  not  only  wrote  the  life,  and  edited 
the  whole  work,  but  was  at  the  expence  of  the  publication* 
the  benefits  of  which,  and  it  was  very  fuccefsful,  he  apprcp 
priated  to  the  amiable,  afflicted  widow,  and  fatherlefs  off* 
fpring  df  that  brave  officer;  fupplying,  befides  this,  the 
forlorn  family  with  the  means  of  every  comfort  that  huma- 
nity and  friendffiip  could  adminifter,  not  only  till  the  profits 
of  the  book  could  come  round,  but  as  long  after  as  was 
neceffary  to  their  accommodation.  Though  the  delicacy  o£ 
the  DoCtor’s  mind  may  wiffi  to  conceal  this  generofity,  we 
have  reafon  to  believe  that  the  parties  benefited,  do>  as  far 
as  private  communication  extends,  difeover  it,  and  will  re- 
joice in  the  opportunity  of  a more  enlarged  diffufion  of  their 
gratitude. 

Of  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Tea  Tree,  there  is  a new 
and  enlarged  edition.  The  inaugural  thefis  written  for  the 
author’s  degree  of  do&or  at  Leyden,  was  publiffied  there, 
on  this  fubjedl,  in  a fmall  quarto  fize,  containing  twenty** 
feven  pages.  Prefixed  is  a folded  plate  containing  two  fi- 
gures of  tea  plants  \ but  this  plate  has  not  been  copied  in 
the  fubfequent  editions.  This  thefis  is  dedicated  to  Dr. 
Fothergill,  and  to  a furgeon,  named  Sudcliffe,  at  Settle,  in 
Yorkffiire.  How  the  author  came  to  fele£t  this  fubjeft,  ia 
ftated  in  the  opening  of  the  thefis.  He  had  determined  to 
write  for  his  degree  on  the  fubjeCt  of  “ fieep  and  watchful- 
nefs,”  but  finding  himfelf  carried  to  a more  laborious  extent 
than  he  expelled,  in  purfuit  of  that  enquiry,  he  extracted 
from  it  the  part  which  related  to  the  effects  of  tea,  as  con- 
nected with  the  other  fubjcCt,  and  made  that  his  thefis. 
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The  prefent  edition  every  way  improves  upon  the  former. 
That  had  only  one  plate  ; this  has  four  additional  ones  ; the 
three  firft  of  which  are  beautifully  coloured.  The  whole* 
in  its  prefent  (late,  conftitutes  a very  fatisfa&ory  account  of 
a fubjeft,  in  which,  from  the  long  eftablifhed  cuftom  of 
drinking  this  infufion,  almoft  every  inhabitant  of  England 
feels  more  or  lefs  intereft.  Dr.  Lettfom  has  difcufled  the 
point  with  great  fagacity  and  fairnefs,  but  we  are  ftill  of  opi- 
nion with  his  critic,  that  it  will  not  much  fucceed  in  difcou- 
raging  the  ufe  of  tea  ; an  aflertion  which  the  pra&ice  of  the 
world,  fince  the  original  publication  of  the  tra£f,  in  1796, 
may  ferve  abundantly  to  evince. 

So  many  inftances  of  public  exertion  have  not  efcaped 
public  notice,  and  many  literary  focieties,  in  various  parts 
of  Europe  and  America,  have,  in  confequence,  enrolled  the 
name  of  Dr.  Lettfom  among  their  members.  The  bare 
enumeration  of  thefe  honours  would  fill  feveral  pages,  but 
the  perufal  of  them  would  afford  little  gratification  to  thofc 
who  do  not  eflimate  characters  by  titles.  A few,  however, 
may  be  mentioned,  as  well  for  the  fake  of  gratitude,  as  to 
excite  a kindred  emulation  in  the  mind  of  others  to  deferve  as 
well  of  their  country. 

This  deferving  man  is  Do<5tor  of  Phyfic  of  the  Univerfity  of 
Leyden. 

Licentiate  of  Royal  College  of  Phyficians,  London. 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians,  Edinburgh. 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh. 

Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  London. 

Fellow  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London. 

Fellow  of  the  Linnaean  Society  of  London. 

Phyfician  Extraordinary  of  the  City  of  London  Lying-in  Hoi- 
pital. 

Phyfician  Extraordinary  of  the  General  Difpenfary,  London. 

Honorary  member  of  the  Literary  and  Philofophical  Societies  of 
Manchefter  and  Philadelphia. 

Honorary  member  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  Bath, 
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Honorary  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Montpelier. 

Dottor  of  Laws,  Cambridge,  Mafiachufetts. 

Befides  thefe,  be  has  been  chofen  to  the  vice-prefidencies* 
and  delegated  to  the  treafuries  of  various  public  charities, 
and  other  benevolent  inflitutions  ; fulfilling  his  duties  to  each 
with  as  high  credit;  to  himfelf,  as  comfort  to  thofe  committed 
to  his  prote&ion. 

Amidft  this  profufion  of  honours  gratefully  bellowed  by 
man,  and  this  influx  of  bleffmgs  fhowered  down  by  appro- 
ving heaven,  at  the  moment  when  his  happinefs  feemed  to- 
have  reached  its  meridian,  one  of  the  moll  dreadful  calami- 
ties that  can  befall  a human  being,  with  fenfibility  and  affec- 
tions like  thofe  of  Dr.  Lettfom,  became  his  unfortunate  lot. 
His  eldefl  fon,  Dr.  John  Lettfom,  a name  ever  dear  to  vir- 
tue and  to  fcience,  having,  from  a delicate  conftitution, 
been  with  difficulty  reared,  and  having  narowly  efcaped,  in 
his  youth,  fome  ferious  appearances  of  danger,  feemed  at 
length  to  have  furmounted  every  peril.  Delighted  equally 
with  his  dawning  virtues  and  talents,  his  affectionate  father 
fpared  no  pains,  nor  expence,  to  prepare  him,  in  due  time, 
for  the  firfl  honours  of  that  profeffion  of  which  he  himfelf  is 
fo  diflinguifhed  an  ornament.  In  company  with  Df.  Sims, 
the  learned  prefident  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  he 
travelled  through  a confiderable  part  of  Europe,  and  his  en- 
gaging manners  and  fcientific  attainments  rendered  him 
highly  acceptable  to  the  literati  of  the  various  foreign  univer- 
fities  which  he  vifited.  On  his  return  to  England,  the  fame 
caufes  procured  every  where  the  fame  predilection  in  his  fa- 
vour every  department  of  fociety  courted  his  friendfhip, 
and  fome  of  the  firfl  literary  circles  enrolled  him  among  their 
members.  ‘Elis  charaeler  was  neither  tainted,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  fupercilious  pride  ; . nor,  on  the  other,  with, 
fervile  complaifance.  A natural  unaffeCled  eafe  and  polite- 
nefs  reigned  throughout  his  whole  air  and  manners.  He 
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was  learned  without  pedantry,  and  gay  without  diflipation  ; 
in  company  he  gave  his  fentiments  with  modefty  ; but  as  he 
never  uttered  an  opinion  without  due  deliberation,  when  op- 
pofed,  he  always  maintained  them  with  firmnefs  and  dignity. 

In  his  domeftic  relations  he  fet  an  admirable  example  of 
filial,  conjugal,  parental,  and  fraternal  affe&ion ; and  in 
an  age  of  vice  and  depravity  he  was  like  Milton’s  AbdieJ, 
4<  amidft  the  faithlefs,  faithful  found.” 

In  the  arduous  duties  of  the  profeflional  chara&er  his  afii- 
duity,  zeal,  and  tendernefs',  were  prominently  confpicucus, 
and  he  confcientioufly  performed  all  the  various  functions  of 
his  laborious  employ.  He  conftantly  made  his  patient’s  cafe 
his  own,  and  fuftenance  and  fleep  were  often  facrificed  to 
that  fevere  attention  with  which  he  unremittingly  watched 
the  couch  of  lingering  difeafe. 

The  following. extrad  from  a periodical  publication,  pathe- 
tically ftates  the  untimely  end  of  this  amiable  young  man,  and 
concifely,  butjuftlv,  describes  his  excellent  endowments. 

“ Gentlemen's  Magazine,  January , 1800. 

“ After  twelve  days  illnefs,  from  a fever,  fuppofed  to  have 
originated  from  his  unremitting  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  me- 
dical profeflion,  and  particularly  to  the  Tick  poor,  to  whom  he 
was  a friend  and  benefactor,  that  bright  ornament  of  the  commu- 
nity, Dr.  John  Miers  Lettsom,  eldeft  fon  of  Dr.  Lettfom,  died, 
at  his  houfe,  in  Sambrook-court,  Bafinghall-ltreet,  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  year  of  his  life. 

“ In  the  ftationofa  fon,  it  is  believed,  that  he  never  occafioned 
one  fentiment  of  disapprobation  ; in  that  of  a hufband,  and  of  a 
parent,  he  might  he  imitated,  but  could  not  be  excelled  ; whilft 
the  uniform  fuavity  of  his  manners,  and  the  undeviating  redtitu.de 
of  his  ch'arader,  rendered  him  univerfally  beloved,  as  he  is  now 
univ.erfally  lamented;  and  prepared  him  to  retire  from  the  fqctety 
of  friends,  to  that  of  angels,  to  which  his  fpotlefs  mind  was  . ever 

congenial. ”• 
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Thofe  only  who  have  been  expofed  to  the  fame  dreadfut 
trial  with  the  agonizing  parent  of  this  accompiilhed  young 
man,  can  conceive  the  exquifite  tortures  which  fuch  a repa- 
ration muft  have  occafioned  him.  But  here  all  words,  all 
defcription  muft  fail  ! Painting  may  pourtray,  in  lively  co- 
lours, the  anguifh  of  weeping  friends  and  diftant  relations, 
but  to  exprefs  the  deep  forrow  of  a fullering  father  furpafles 
her  powers  ; and,  in  congenial  defpair,  (he  is  compelled  to 
draw  a veil  over  his  diftrafted  features. 

The  following  Epitaph  is  from  the  Pen  of  Mr.  Maurici. 

Epitaph  on  JOHN  MIERS  LETTSOM,  M.  D. 

ON  virtuous  Lettsom,  in  his  manly  bloom, 

Refiftkfs,  death’s  eternal  fhades  defcend  ; 

While  kindred  love  and  friendfhip  round  his  fromb, 

In  fpeechlefs  agony  diftradted  bend. 

Ah  ! what  avails  above  the  vulgar  throng, 

x To  rife  in  genius,  or  in  worth  to  foar  ; 

Impetuous  rolls  the  ftream  of  time  along, 

The  bubble  burfts,  and  life’s  gay  dream  is  o’er. 

In  every  ftage  of  varying  life  approv’d, 

Ai?d  ftill  of  toiling  want  the  ftedfaft  friend. 

He  pafs’d  his  tranjicnt  day — admir’d — belov’d  ; 

All  prais’d  him  living — all  bemoan  his  end. 

From  heav’n’s  high  throne  the  Almighty  Sire  look’d  down, 
Well -pleas’d  to  view  fuch  worth  below  tbejkies  ; 

He  faw  him  ripe  for  an  immortal  crown, 

And  bade  his  foul  quit  Earth  for  Paradise. 

We  have  hitherto  purpofely  omitted  to  notice  a little  effu- 
fion  of  Dr.  Lettfom’s  pen,  under  the  title  of  “ Hints  to 
Mafters  and  Miftrefles  refpe&ing  Female  Servants.”  This 
was  originally  intended  merely  for  circulation  among  private 
friends,  but  could  not  pofiibly  be  too  widely  difperfed.  It 
is,  in  truth,  one  of  the  mofl  neceflary  and  ufeful  tra&s  that 
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can  fall  into  the  hands  of  either  mailers,  miftreffes,  or  fer- 
vants.  The  Do£lor  is  of  opinion,  and  who  will  be  hardy 
enough  to  deny  it  ? That  the  man  who  cultivates  the  foil, 
and  whofe  individual  labour  fupplies  his  own  wants,  may,  if 
any  human  being  can,  proudly  fay,  ft  he  is  independent .** 
But  even  here  numerous  conveniences  depending  upon 
others,  mud  unavoidably  be  wanting;  and  the  wealthy  indi- 
vidual who  produces  nothing  by  labour,  and  confumes  every 
thing  that  labour  offers,  although  lefs  independent,  yet  by 
adminiftering  to  his  indulgence  or  fuperfiuities,  the  inferior 
Tanks  are  in  great  meafure  fupported.  Thus  independence 
is  an  unfocial,  and,  in  the  ftri&  fenfe  of  moral  obligation, 
an  unfounded  fentiment ; while  a due  convi&ion  of  mutual 
dependence,  and  mutual  obligation,  tends  to  humanize  the 
mind,  and  begets  thofe  dignified  fympathies  which  not  only 
move  the  heart  to  feel  /<?/*,  but  like  wife  to  adminider  to, 
every  woe. 

Do£lor  Lettfom  is  now  advancing  fad  towards  his  fixtieth 
year,  but  till  the  preffure  of  domedic  calamity,  in  the  death 
of  his  judly  lamented  fon,  was  in  full  poffeflion  of  his  health* 
He  is  of  a chearful  difpofition,  loves  fociety,  and  continues 
to  endure  inconceivable  fatigue  ; for  he  may  dill  be  faid  to 
live  more  in  his  carriage  than  in  hishoufe  ; is  alternately  feri- 
ous  or  jocular,  with  unaffe&ed  accordance  to  the  transitions 
of  fubje£l,  and  is  no  enemy  to  the  pleafantries  of  conven- 
tion, to  which  he  contributes  largely  by  various  Tallies  adap- 
ted to  the  fubjeft,  {hiding  without  pomp  or  difficulty,  or 
profeflional  formality, 

44  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  fevere.’* 

His  perfon  is  very  tall,  and  he  has  always  been  of  a fpare* 
habit.  There  is  not  any  of  the  graces  in  his  manner  or  fea- 
tures ; but  there  are  a great  many  of  what  is  much  better 
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than  any  merely  perfonal  advantages  have  to  beftow — the 
benevolences  of  a worthy  heart,  and  the  marks  of  a good 
underftanding. 

It  may  be  agreeable  to  many  of  our  readers  to  obferve, 
that  the  do£tor  fome  years  ago  publifhed,  on  a half  (heet 
of  paper,  a fingular  Scale  of  Health  \ the  hints  for  which  he 
acknowledges  to  be  indebted  to  his  friend  Dr.  Rufh,  with  a 
copy  of  which  we  fhall  here  prefent  them,  as  it  is  extremely 
curious. 
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A Moral  and  Physical  Thermometer;  or  a Seal*  of 
the  Progrefs  of  Temperance  and  Intemperance. 
Liqjjors,  with  their  Effects,  in  their  ufual  Order. 

temperance. 


WATER  ; 1 f Health,  Wealth, 

Milk  and  Water;  ^ j Serenity  of  Mind, 

Reputation,  long  Life, 
and  Happinefs. 
"Cheerfulnefs, 

Strength  and 
► <j  Nourilhment,  when 
takenonlyat  Meals,  and 
jn  moderate  Quantities. 

INTEMPERANCE. 


PUNISH- 

MENTS. 

Debt; 


DISEASES. 

Sicknefs ; 

Puking,  and 

Tremors  of  the 
Hands  in  the 
Morning ; 

Bloatednefs ; 

Inflamed  Eyes; 

Red  Nofe  and 
Face; 

Sore  and  f welled 
Legs; 

Jaundice ; 

Pains  inthe  Limbs.  poor_ 
and  burning  in 
the  Palms  of  the 
Hands, and  Soles  Jail ; 
of  the  Feet ; 

Dropfy ; 

Epilepfy ; 

Melancholy  ; 

Madnefs ; 

Palfy; 

Apoplexy ; 

Deatb, 


Black  Eyes; 
Rags; 

Hunger ; 

Hofpital:  ' 

jor- 
houfe ; 


Whipping 
The  Hulks 

Botany 

Bay; 
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A material  advantage  in  biography  is  the  conftant  oppor- 
tunity which  it  affords  of  bringing  into  its  page  circumftances 
of  chara&er  deferving  imitation,  or  the  contrary.  In  the  pre- 
fent  fketch,  we  fee  how  time  may  be  ceconomized  in  new  and 
extraordinary  degrees.  The  life  of  a phyfician  is  in  general 
a monotony  of  employment  *,  but  there  may  be  deviations, 
which  application  or  induflry  may  point  out,  and  (to  deli- 
neate the  routine  of  one  week),  what  an  immenfity  of 
employment  -the  mind  may  embrace  by  diverfifying  the  time 
and  mode  of  application.  This  we  (hall  elucidate  by  an 
hafty  fketch,  as  far  as  our  acquaintance  with  the  Do&or 
will  admit.  We  know  that  for  thirty  ye.ars  pafl  he  has  ap- 
pointed two  mornings,  and  two  afternoons,  to  give  audience 
to  patients  and  others,  which  may  amount  to  about  one 
hundred  flrangers  feen  every  week.  The  extent  of  his  pro- 
feflional  bufinefs  is  known  to  every  apothecary  in  London, 
which,  without  oeconomy  of  time,  would  leave  none  for 
writings  this  inconvenience,  however,  is  obviated  by  an 
apparatus,  which  enables  him  to  write  in  his  carriage ; and 
we  have  feen  an  alphabetical  lift  which  he  keeps,  amounting 
to  about  four  hundred.  By  this  procedure,  which  he  daily 
employs  on  the  ftreets  of  London,  he  maintains  a punctuali- 
ty almoft  incredible.  Befides  thefe,  we  find  him  early  in  the 
morning,  in  his  cold  bath,  in  his  botanic  garden,  in  his 
aviary  or  farm  yard  ; at  night,  if  difeharged  from  profeffional 
calls,  in  his  library  or  mufeum.  All  thefe  he  creates  time  to 
arrange,  and  preferve  in  order.  We  find  him  alfo  in  public 
committees,  meetings,  and  affociations,  ever  a£tive,  ever 
prominent,  and  never,  apparently  fatigued  j and  all  thefe 
efFe&ed  under  the  inconvenience  of  a tender  conftitution  and 
delicate  frame. 

Although  we  believe  Dr.  Lettfom  never  was  in  North 
America,  his  literary  acquaintance  is  very  extenfive  in  the 
new  continent,  and  the  Americans  appear  to  have  appre- 
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Ciated  it  very  highly,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  number  of 
titles  they  have  conferred,  as  they  comprife  almoft  every 
honorary  rank  in  their  power  to  beftow,  in  Philadelphia, 
New  York, and  Maflachufetts.  In  the  firft  he  was  requ*  \'  td, 
by  the  truftees  of  the  hofpital,  to  tranfmit  fuch  a collect’.,  n 
of  books  as  he  might  judge  fuitable  for  that  inftitution.  He 
is  elected  into  the  corporation  of  the  hofpital  of  New  York  ; 
and  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  there  is  a fpacious  room 
allotted  to  the  Lettfomian  cabinet  of  natural  hiftory. 

It  cannot  be  fuppofed,  it  is  contrary  to  the  general  expe- 
rience and  practice  of  human  nature  to  conceive,  that  a cha- 
racter, thus  highly  and  defervedly  diftinguifhed,  can  have 
pafied  through  a large  portion  of  aCtive  life  without  fome 
degree  of  cenfure  and  mifreprefentation.  As  was  before  ob- 
ferved,  the  writer  of  this  memoir  by  no  means  profefles  to 
pourtray,  anaidft  the  unavoidable  frailties  that  adhere  to  man 
in  this  terreftrial  and  probationary  feene,  that  monftrous  ab- 
furdity — a perfect  character  : but  chofe  who  have  candidly 
contemplated  the  prominent  features  of  his  real  character, 
as  above  delineated,  to  the  truth  of  which,  thoufands  of  liv- 
ing witnefles  can  readily  and  gratefully  fubferibe,  will  be  lit- 
tle inclined  to  dwell  with  feverity  upon  any  trivial  errors  in- 
cidentally blended -with  fuch  numerous  excellencies.  Leav- 
ing, therefore,  to  envy  and  malignity  to  brood  over  the  fug- 
geftions  of  their  own  wayward  fancy,  and  convinced  as  we 
are,  that  in  the  fcale  of  impartial  juftice  the  balance  infinitely 
preponderates  on  the  bright  fide,  we  (hall  here  only  conde- 
fcond  to  notice  one  prefumed  defeCf,  and  that  merely  on  ac- 
count of  the  pernicious  effeCts  of  which  the  uncorreCted 
mifconception  might  be  productive. 

From  an  unreftrained  call  of  liberal  and  manly  lentiment 
which  Dr.  Lettfom  has  through  life  difplayed,  from  that 
rooted  deteftation  of  every  fpecies  of  oppreflion  and  tyranny 
which,  in  the  circumftance  of  his  emancipating,  in  early 
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life,  his  negfO  (laves,  was  fo  drongly  demonftratcd,  the  » 
Dodlor  has,  by  fome  inaccurate  obfervers^  of  the  human 
mind,  been  aflerted,  in  his  principles,  to  have  fome  fmall 
leading  to  that  fide  of  the  queftion  which,  in  modern  politi- 
cal jargon,  is  denominated  republican  i but  though  we  know 
the  Doctor  to  be  a (launch  whig,  of  the  old  fchool,  we  deny 
him  to  be,  in  the  modern  fenfe  of  the  word,  a republican- 
tie  knows  too  much  of  life,  feels  too  much  of  the  throb  of 
genuine  virtue,  and  has  witnefied  too  many  of  the  difafters 
attendant  on  thofe  principles,  ufually  termed  democraticab 
to  indulge  himfelf,  or  to  propagate  in  others,  fentiments  of 
that  deftrudtive  nature  ; at  the  fame  time  we  are  free  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  poflefles,  in  unifon  with  every  Engliflrman, 
that  honed  independent  fpirit,  that  ardiftt  third  for  unadul- 
terated, unabufed  freedom,  which  marks  the  true  Englifh 
character,  and  is  a patriot  from  principle , becaufe  he  knows 
that  on  virgin  Briti(h  ground,  to  borrow  an  expreflion  from 
his  favourite  botanical  fcience,  thofe  plants  are  indigenous. 
So  far  from  being  a democrat,  he  poflefles  fuch  a high  fpe- 
cies  of  aridocratical  pride,  as  to  have  recently  purchafed  the 
ifland  on  which  he  was  born,  three  miles  in  circumference. 
On  this  ifland,  of  which  there  is  at  Grove-hill  a large  paint- 
ing, by  the  mafler  hand  of  Dr.  Thornton,  there  dill  exids 
the  little  houfe  in  which  the  Dodlor  was  born,  (haded  by  a 
dately  tamarind  tree,  which  he  has  often  pointed  out  with 
rapture  to  the  writer  of  this  memoir ; boading  that  he  will 
one  day  import  the  whole  building  into  Britain,  and  die  in 
the  very  chamber  in  which  he  was  born,  or,  to  ufe  his  own 
expreflion,  in  which  his  infant  hammock  was  fufpended. 

Ufually  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening,  after  the  clofe  of 
his  medical  engagements,  he  vifits  Grove-hill,  his  rural 
retreat  at  Camberwell,  about  three  miles  from  London, 
where  he  has  formed  a mufeum  of  natural  hiflory,  confiding 
of  many  rare  and  valuable  fpecimens  in  that  walk  of  fcience, 
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as  well  as  a botanic  garden,  enriched  with  the  choiceft  plants, 
brought  at  a vaft  expence  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe, 
all  corre&ly  arranged  according  to  the  Linnsean  fyftem.  His 
library  is  very  ample,  and  contains  fuch  a cohesion  of  books 
in  all  languages,  and  on  allfciences,  as  few  private  gentlemen 
can  boaft  of  being  poflefled  of  j but  more  particularly  in  thofe 
that  relate  to  natural  hiftory,  the  Doctor’s  favourite  ftudy, 
it  fuper-eminently  abounds.  Among  other  fingular  curiofi- 
ties  in  that  library,  he  (hewed  the  writer,  when  lately  on  a 
vifit  to  Grove-hill,  a work  in  feven  volumes,  quarto,  printed 
at  Regenfberg,  in  the  year  17 65,  the  author  Jacob  Chriftine 
Schaffers,  in  which  the  leaves  of  the  refpe&ive  volumes  are 
formed  of  different  vegetables  and  other  fubftances,  which, 
in  the  prefent  great  fcarcity  of  paper,  might  afford  ample 
means  of  information  and  utility.  We  are  not  certain  that 
this  rare  and  valuable  work,  which  ought  to  be  generally 
known,  is  in  any  other  library  in  England. 

Notwithftanding  his  advanced  life,  the  bleffings  of  fortune, 
and  the  attra&ions  of  his  beautiful  villa  of  Grove-hill,  on 
which  we  need  not  further  defcant,  Dr.  Lettfom  ftill  conti- 
nues the  a£live  and  laborious  purfuits  which  marked  the  com- 
mencement of  his  public  career,  indefatigable  in  the  duties 
of  his  profeflion,  and  inceffantly  engaged  in  planning,  or 
carrying  into  pra&ice,  benevolent  fchemes  for  the  intereft 
and  happinefs  of  his  fellow-creatures.  At  Grove-hill,  with 
all  its  rural  charms  and  comforts,  he  may  almoft  be  called 
a Jlranger  at  home ; for  though  his  health  obliges  him  gene- 
rally to  deep  in  the  country,  yet  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morn- 
ing, he  for  the  mofl  part  leaves  that  delightful  fpot,  his  own 
creation,  for  the  dirt  and  fmoke  of  London.  In  fhort,  de- 
termined, while  health  remains  tolerably  vigorous,  to  fulfil 
all  the  duties  of  his  arduous  flation,  though  formed  for  the 
enjoyment  of  focial  life,  be  can  find  leifure  only  to  devote 
one  day  of  the  week  to  company  and  focial  pleafure,  when 
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he  relaxes  in  the  circle  of  a few  literary  and  convivial  friends* 
to  w*  om  he  freely  unbends  his  mind,  entertaining  them 
with  anecdotes  of  his  varied  life,  and  blending  the  fa’Hes 
of  mirrh  and  wit  with  the  temperate  enjoyment  of  the  exhi- 
larating grape. 

Of  recent  months  indeed,  in  conference  of  the  prema- 
ture '*eath  of  his  eldeft  beloved  fon,  his  fpirits  have  been 
deeply ^deprefled,  and  a fettled  gloom  has  been  vifibie  on  his 
countenance ; but  we  hope  that  time,  the  exertions  of  rea- 
fon,  and  the  confolations  of  phiiofophy  and  religion,  may 
alleviate,  if  they  cannot  obliterate,  this  fecret  fource  of  un- 
availing grief.  Let  him  look  with  parental  rapture  on  the 
virtues  and  expanding  talents  of  others  of  his  amiable  dff- 
fpring,  now  entering,  with  the  moft  promifing  hopes,  upon 
the  great  theatre  of  human  a&ions,  and  learn,  in  the  ani- 
mating profpeft  of  future  happinefs*  to  forget  the  calamities 
of  the  pall ! 
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IT  has  not  often  happened,  in  the  hiftory  of  literature, 
that  great  talents  have  been  hereditary,  or,  at  lead,  that  they 
have  defeended  in  a dire&  line  unimpaired  from  father  to  fon. 
The  two  Crebillions  of  France,  the  two  Scaligers,  and  the 
two  Colmans  of  England,  however,  may  be  offered  as 
examples  that  this  is  fometimes  the  cafe.  Of  the  latter  in- 
llance  we  can  run  the  intelle# ual  parallel  with  a very  fincere 
pleafure  ; for  the  wit,  the  fentiment  and  the  erudition  of  the 
parent  is  continued  to  his  fuccefior,  who  is  poetically  as  well 
as  perfonally  his  rightful  heir. 

The  abilities  of  the  elder  Colman  are  remembered  by  every 
man  of  fcience,  and  no  l*fs  diflinguifhed  by  their  good  fenfe 
and  erudition  than  theirVariety  of  exertion.  His  “ Jealous 
Wife”  is  a linking  produ&ion,  and  dill  keeps  pofTeflion  of 
the  flage  : his  tranflations  of  the  comedies  of  Terence,  and 
of  Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry,  have  done  more  juflice  to  both 
of  thofe  eminent  writers,  than  any  who  have  fince  attempt- 
ed to  give  them  an  Engliih  drefs  : and  the  “ Clandeftine 
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Marriage,”  which  Mr,  Coiman  wrote  jointly  with  Mr.  Gar- 
rick, '.the  iatfer  of  whom  was  faid  to  furnifh  the  water,  and 
the  former  the  wine  of  that  drama)  has  not  been  furpaffed 
in  the  pc w t q{  entertaining  an  audience  by  any  performance 
whatever  fince  its  firft  appearance,  and  even  unto  this  day, 
if  we  except,  what  is  almofl  always  to  be  excepted,  the  ini- 
mitable School  for  Scandal. 

As  part  of  the  hiltory  of  the  father  is  connected  materially 
with  that  of  the  fon,  fo  far  as  relates  to  theatrical  JucceJJioji , 
we  (ball  briefly  revive  the  recollection  of  fome  well-eftablifhed 
fads  in  the  life  of  the  former  gentleman.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  elder  Coiman  was  affoeiated  with  a knot  of  the  cele- 
brated wits  of  his  day,  formed  by  Lloyd,  Thornton  and 
Churchill ; and  that,  about  the  year  1768,  Mr.  Beard,  being 
incapable  any  longer  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  a theatrical  life, 
and  wifhing  to  retire  from  the  management  of  Covent  Gar- 
den Theatre,  difpofed  of  his  property  in  that  houfe  to  Meflrs. 
Coiman,  Harris,  Powell  and  Rutherford.  Thefe  gentlemen 
carried  on  the  management  together  for  fome  time  : a fe- 
vere  difference,  however,  at  length  divided  them,  and,  after 
a long  literary  controverfy,  now  forgotten,  Mr.  Coiman  dif- 
pofed of  his  fhare  and  retired  ; and  of  this  theatric  firm  only 
one  of  the  partners  remain,  namely,  Mr.  Harris,  whofe 
experience,  candour,  and  liberality,  continue  to  eonduCf  the 
lioufe  of  which  he  has  the  direction,  extremely  to  the  fatis- 
faClion  of  the  Public,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  his  own  pro- 
portionate emolument. 

When  Mr.  Foote,  proprietor  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
was  induced  to  withdraw  from  the  ftage,  of  which  he  had 
for  many  years  been  a fource  of  entertainment  of  the  moPc 
original  and  inimitable  kind,  Mr.  Coiman  became  the  pur- 
chafer  of  his  property  for  a handfome  annuity,  which,  how- 
ever, the  Britifh  Aridophanes,  as  he  has  been  juftly  called, 
did  not  long  live  to  enjoy;  and  immediately  upon  his  death 
Mr.  Coiman  obtained  the  licence. 
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A fympathizing  and  grateful  Public  are  in  poflefiion  of  the 
events  which  happened  in  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Colman’s 
life,  to  devolve  the  management  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre 
fomewhat  prematurely  on  the  fubjedl  of  the  prefent  memoir. 

George  Colman,  the  younger,  was  born  on  the  21ft  of 
O&ober,  1762,  in  London,  and  received  his  preparatory 
education  at  Weftminfter  fchool,  from  whence  he  advanced 
to  Chrift-Church,  Oxford,  of  which  his  father  had  been  a 
diftinguilhed  member,  and  where,  in  conjunction  with 
Lloyd,  he  wrote  the  fpirited  and  entertaining  ConnoifTeur* 
a paper  which  maintained  its  due  value  with  the  Public,  and 
maintains  it  dill,  amidft  the  blaze  of  favour  which  fhone 
upon  the  Rambler,  Idler  and  Adventurer  : poflefling,  per- 
haps, greater  claims  to  wit,  and  that  local  acutenefs  which 
€i  catches  the  manners  living  as  they  rife,”  than  either  of  its 
competitors,  and  no  way  deficient  in  morality. 

The  younger  Colman  removed  from  Oxford  to  King’s 
College,  Old  Aberdeen,  where  he  finifhed  his  ftudies,  and 
returned  to  London,  enriched  with  all  the  advantages  which 
fo  much  acquired  knowledge  might  be  expe&edto  graft  on  a 
flock  naturally  good. 

In  confequence  of  his  father’s  illnefs,  which  we  have  al- 
ready noticed  and  lamented,  Mr.  Colman  undertook  the 
management  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  in  the  year  1789, 
being  then  only  twenty-feven  years  of  age,  and  continued  in 
his  regency  till  the  death  of  a man,  in  the  lofs  of  whom  the 
public  fincerely  joined  a deep  regret.  In  17 95,  Mr.  Colman 
purchafed  the  entire  property,  and,  as  he  has  been  heard 
humoroufly  to  fay,  mounted  the  petty  throne  of  the  Hay- 
market,  as  mock  monarch  in  his  own  right.  And  to  carry  on 
the  play  of  the  metaphor,  we  may  very  unfiatteringly  afiert, 
that  few  potentates  have  ever  held  the  feeptre  of  a dramatic 
principality  under  more  advantages.  He  has  continued,  in- 
deed, to  wield  it  with  much  fatisfaCtion  to  the  Public  ever 
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fince.  In  truth,  the  powers  of  author,  proprietor,  and  ma- 
nager, form  a triple  intelle&ual  alliance,  which,  if  exerted 
with  equal  ability,  as  in  Mr.  Colman’s  cafe  they  appear  to 
have  been,  by  a feriesof  honourable  proofs,  from  which  the 
beft  entertainment  may  be  expe&ed  ; the  more  efpecially  if 
a certain  candour  and  liberal  feeling  for  genius  in  general  is 
not  abforbed  by  individual  felf-love.  In  Mr.  Colman’s  ma- 
nagerial capacity,  he  has  been  the  medium  of  giving  to  the 
town  many  ingenious  produ&ions  of  contemporary  writers, 
and,  fo  far  as  the  fize  of  his  theatre,  or  of  its  emoluments, 
would  allow,  has  never  been  wanting  in  fpirit  to  afford  them 
every  advantage  of  drefs  and  decoration,  which  may  properly 
enough  be  called  the  fine  feathers  of  a dramatic  author,  to 
whom  they  feem,  on  the  modern  ftage  at  lead,  to  be  as  nc- 
ceffary  as  to  fine  birds. 

With  refpeft  to  the  Engliffi  ftage,  we  are  apt  to  believe 
what  Colman  the  elder  once  told  the  contributor  of  this  bio- 
graphical Iketch,  namely,  that  it  requires  fome  things  which 
true  genius  cannot  well  underftand,  and  when  it  does,  finds 
it  yet  more  difficult  to  reconcile,  viz.  the  broad  gallery  grin 
and  loud  horfe  laugh  produced  by  eye  and  ear-traps,  in  come- 
dy, and  the  high  ftilt,  gigantic  ftride,  and  meafured  fuftian 
in  tragedy.  A certain  flippancy  in  the  one  and  glare  in  the 
other. 

A Tragic  Mufe,  altho’  by  Siddons  grac’d, 

In  the  new  booth  i6  fo  obfeurely  plac’d. 

That  ’mongft  the  motley  crew  fhe  holds  a rank 
Betwixt  the  Macedonian  mountebank. 

Satraps  all  hair,  and  Amazons  all  wig. 

And  dumb  Darius  dying  to  a jig. 

And  as  for  poor  Comedy,  the  author  from  whence  the 
above  lines  are  taken  gives  a receipt. 

u The  ftrokes  of  wit  are  now  the  haul,  the  Gap, 

And  her  ghoft  rifes  from  a mummer’s  trap. 
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But  above  all,  remember  to  furprizet 
For  chiefly  there  the  art  of  writing  lies. 

With  more  than  hocus-pocus  every  fcene. 

Like  juggler’s  ball,  fhould  hold  a cheat  within* 

Something  fo  odd,  abfurd,  yet  done  fo  neat. 

Nature  difowns,  yet  laughs  at  the  conceit. 

Nor  fail,  for  that  gives  fpirit  to  your  fable. 

To  let  your  hero  overfet  a table ; 

Tofs  down  a teaboard,  fmafh  or  force  a door. 

Rare  jokes  that  fet  the  play-houfe  in  a roar ! 

A fluffing  fcene,  too,  might  enhance  the  treat. 

Brave  jeft  ! to  fee  a modern  attor  eat  l 
And  if  he  drinks  as  faft,  with  jefts  between, 

’Tis  the  perfection  of  the  modern  fcene. 

Note,  too,  your  hero  (hould  work  hand  and  foot, 

And  tear  up  ancient  order  by  the  root. 

Inverting  good  old  plots,  once  deem'd  fo  wife. 

Laugh  all  to  fcorn  if  you  would  win  the  prize  ; 

For  he’s  now  thought  the  molt  diverting  creature, 

Who  writes  and  ads,  bleft  times ! molt  out  of  nature  !’* 

That  the  pi&ure  here  drawn  is  not  done  in  caricature, 
almoft  every  night’s  experience  confirms.  Compofitions  for 
the  ftage,  obferved  the  author  of  the  Jealous  Wife,  mud 
not  be  painted  like  our  ftage  fcenery,  in  dist  emper  ; and, 
commonly  fpeaking,  the  worft  written  are  the  beft  acting 
pieces,  if  the  authors  of  the  former  do  not  prefer  glittering 
tinfel  to  fterling,  but  yet  lefs  jhining  gold. 

At  the  fame  time  it  muft  be  owned,  that  with  happy  {kill 
fome  men  of  real  tafte  and  genius  have  adapted  themfelves 
to  the  fafhion  of  the  hour,  and  even  Jlooped,  to  conquer  their 
generous  difdain  of  the  frippery  of  the  fcene  in  obfervance  of 
the  ftage  do&rine  laid  down  by  Johnfon,  that  “ They  who 
love  to  pieafe  muft  pleafe  to  live.”  By  a conformity  and  con- 
defcenfion  of  his  genius  occafionally  to  this  maxim,  Mr.  Col- 
man  has  afforded  the  town  a very  confiderable  fhare  of  its 
amufement  for  many  years  paft.  He  has  brought  before  the 
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curtain  no  lefs  than  fourteen  dramas,  every  one  of  which 
met  with  deferved  fuccefs,  and  feveral  of  them,  after  having 
been  upon  duty  a whole  fummer,  have  been  borrowed  by  the 
managers  for  the  winter  theatres. 

The  following  is  a correct  lift  : 

Two  to  One,  mufical  comedy,  three  adts# 

Turk  and  no  Turk,  opera,  three  adts. 

* Inkle  and  Yarico,  opera,  three  adts. 

* Ways  and  Means,  comedy,  three  adts. 

Batle  of  Hexham,  play,  three  adts. 

Surrender  of  Calais,  play,  three  adts. 

* Mountaineers,  play,  three  adts. 

* Iron  Cheft,  play,  three  adts. 

Heir  at  Law,  comedy,  five  adts. 

* Blue  Beard,  dramatic  romance,  two  adts. 

* Feudal  Times,  dramatic  romance,  two  adts. 

* New  Hay  at  the  Old  Market,  or  Sylvelter  Daggerwood, 

prelude,  one  adt. 

Blue  Devils,  one  adt  drama,  from  the  French. 

0 The  plays,  &c.  marked  with  afterilks  are  all  that  are  pub- 
lifhed,  unlefs  fpurioufiy. 

Talents  of  no  vulgar  kind  are  difplayed  more  or  lefs 
in  all  thefe,  and  fome  are  entitled  to  yet  higher  praife.  Of 
this  character  is  the  “Mountaineers,”  in  which  there  is  in 
the  defign  and  condudf  of  the  plot  an  originality,  and  in  the 
language  an  eloquence  and  energy,  which  may  be  confidered 
as  a fpecimen  of  the  author’s  powers  when  employed  in  their 
right  direction.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  felicitate  the  writer  on 
the  appropriate  a&ing  of  this  play, particularly  in  the  part  of 
Octavius,  which  was  mod  admirably  reprefented  by  Mr. 
Kemble.  With  refpe£t  to  the  laft  named  performer’s  private 
difference,  or  public  controverfy  with  Mr.  Colman,  we  will 
by  no  means  keep  alive  the  caufe  or  the  effe&s,  by  detailing 
them.  On  the  contrary,  we  muft  ever  regret  when  men 
of  fenfe,  who  were  formerly  diftinguifhed  by  the  fweets  of 
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private  friendffiip,  become  public  enemies,  furnifh  tbe  town 
with  converfation  for  and  againft  for  a few  days  only,  but 
fupply  the  parties  themfelves  with  materials  of  animofity  for 
the  reft  of  their  lives. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  limitations  under  which  Mr.  Colman 
holds  his  patent,  it  is  difficult  to  fpeak,  and  perhaps  impoffi- 
ble  to  redrefs.  The  term  of  annual  licence  granted  to  his 
theatre  for  the  performance  of  plays,  &c.  is  from  the  15th 
of  May  to  the  16th  of  September  inclufive.  This  is  unques- 
tionably a very  ffiort  period,  even  if  it  were  without  any 
deductions,  but  when  it  is  confidered  that  from  the  late  pro- 
rogations of  Parliament  the  winter  playhoufes  continue  open 
as  long  as  there  is  winter  company  to  fill  them,  which  is  na- 
tural enough,  the  poor  little  dramatic  fummer  houfe  is 
“ fadly  curtailed  of  its  fair  proportions.”  Indeed  the  winter 
houfes  may  be  faid  to  fit  almoft  till  the  dog-days;  and  as 
there  muft  of  neceffity  be  a monopoly  of  the  aCfors  till  the 
doors  of  thofe  houfes  are  clofed,  Mr.  Colman  muft  be  de- 
prived of  a fourth  of  his  feafon  annually  *,  and  while  this  is 
the  cafe,  it  is  impoffible  to  make  Hay  at  the  Old  Market, 
let  the  fun  ffiine  ever  fo  invitingly.  How  far,  therefore, 
the  poalition  which  Mr.  Colman  has  formed  with  the  winter 
theatres  may  be  beneficial,  under  thefe  circumftances,  the 
judgment  of  the  public  and  of  the  parties  muft  determine. 
We  underftand  the  coalition  to  be  fimply  a verbal  compaCt: 
by  which  the  feveral  managers  have  agreed  that  they  do  all 
join  to  repel  any  invafion  of  any  one  of  their  individual  pro- 
perties. 

Befide  the  dramatic  pieces  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
lift,  Mr.  Colman  is  author  of  various  prologues  and  epi- 
logues, and  other  occafional  productions  of  much  humour 
and  character  : particularly  the  little  ingenious  tale  in  verfe 
called  “ My  Night  Gown  and  Slippers,  written  in  an  el- 
bow chair.”  Mercier,  it  is  well  known,  wrote  long  ago, 

“ Mon 
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cc  Mon  Bonnet  de  Nuit”  or,  “ My  Night  Cap,”  which  wa§ 
made  up  of  defultory  efiays  on  fubje&s  fuppofed  to  have 
occurred  to  the  author  as  he  was  preparing  for  bed.  The 
critics  imagine,  and  with  reafon,  that  in  evident  imitation 
of  that  title  the  performance  of  Mr.  Col  man  is  named. 
They  confift  of  three  tales,  or  rather  two  and  a fong,  origi- 
nally intended  to  be  prefented  to  the  Public  by  recitation  and 
voice  during  Lent.  They  are  connected  in  the  tales  by  a 
poetical  narrative,  which  has  been  oblerved  to  be  a kind  of 
P^ra-Pindaric  ftyle,  though  the  fecond  tale  only  is  in  pro- 
fefled  imitation  of  the  manner  of  Peter.  Mr.  Colman  is 
certainly  very  fuccefsful,  as  well  when  he  is  original  as  when 
he  imitates.  The  firft  tale  is  a ridicule  of  Leonora,  and  the 
other  hob-goblin  tales  which  have  lately  been  fafhionable. 
The  Pindaric  tale  is  rather  tragic  in  its  end  for  a comic 
poem,  but  is  well  and  humouroufly  told.  The  ridicule  of 
Berger’s  “ kling,  kling,  kling,”  and  “ hop,  hop,  hop,”  is 
extremely  well  achieved.  It  occurs  twice. 

4<  -Here  filence  reign’d  with  lips  of  glue, 

And  undifturb’d  maintain’d  her  law, 
jSave  where  the  owl  cried  “ whoo,  whoo,  whoo,” 

Or  the  hoarfe  crow  croak’d  “ caw,  caw,  caw.” 

Again  when  the  cook-maid  mifies  her  lover. 

Thrice  on  the  threfhold  of  the  hall. 

She — Thomas  ! cried  with  many  a fob  ; 

And  thrice  on  bobtail  did  fne  call. 

Exclaiming  fweetly  “ bob,  bob,  bob.’' 

To  the  juftly  popular  fpe£tacle  of  " Obi,”  performed  fo 
repeatedly  iaft  feafon  at  the  Hay  market,  Mr.  Colman  wrote 
the  fongs,  which  are  very  agreeable,  and  the  publilhed  prof- 
pecfus.  The  pantomime  itfelf,  if  it  fhould  defcend  to  be 
called  by  that  name,  was  conftru&ed  by  Mr.  Fawcett,  who 
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has  therein  difcovered  an  ingenuity  independent  of  his  pro- 
feffional  merits,  which  are  certainly  unrivalled  in  call,  anil 
that  call  is  as  various  as  delightful.  Obi  is  indifputably  ren- 
dered one  of  the  moll  interefting  and  well-fupported  piece* 
of  that  order  we  ever  witnefled ; and  the  chara£ter  of  Three- 
Fingered  Jack  as  boldly  preferved  as  admirably  performed 
by  Mr.  Charles  Kemble. 
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THIS  biographical  fketch  is  intended  to  reprefent  the  pro- 
grefs  of  an  individual  from  the  humbleft  ftation  in  fociety  to 
the  molt  elevated,  from  the  threlhold  of  poverty  to  the  pa- 
lace of  the  Chief  Magiftrate  of  London,  from  the  obfcure 
crowd  of  the  fons  of  labour  to  a diftinguiffied  and  honourable 
rank  among  the  public  characters  of  his  day. 

The  fubjeCt  of  this  memoir  does  not  owe  his  wealth  to  the 
miferies  of  the  poor  ; for  he  is  no  monopolifer.  They  are 
not  the  gifts  of  chance  ; for  though  it  has  been  calculated 
• thata  fourth  of  the  capital  of  the  nation  has  pafled  through 
his  hands,  he  has  never  fpeculated  in  loans,  nor  has  ever 
in  his  life  drawn  or  accepted,  in  the  courfe  of  bufinefs,  a 
Tingle  bill  of  exchange.  Nor  has  his  wealth  fprung  from  court  > 
favour  ; for  though  he  is  an  Alderman  of  London,  he  is 
neither  a contractor,  a commiflary,  nor  an  inquifitor  of 
incomes  ; and  though  he  has  been  Lord  Mayor,  he  never 
degraded  that  office  by  aCting  as  a Clerk  to  the  Lords  of  the 
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Treafury,  nor  ever  convfettedrhe  city  manfion  into  a coun- 
ting-houfe  for  the  ufe  of  the  Exchequer. 

Mr.  Skinner  was  born  at  Ealing,  in  Middlefex,  about 
1 740.  His  parents  were  poor,  and  his  education'  was  almofl 
wholly  neglfe&ed.  In  1754,  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr. 
Williams,  a box-maker  and  undertaker,  in  Newgate-ftreet* 
It  has  been  faid  that  during  his  apprenticelhip  be  was  confi- 
dered  as  a remarkably  dull  lad  ; a circumftance  which  ferves, 
with  many  fimilar  inftahces,  to  prove  how  frequently  the 
abfence  of  a ftimulus  to  action  is  miftaken  for  a natural  defi- 
ciency of  mental  powers. 

No  fooner,  however*  was  he  releafed  from  the  bonds  of  his 
anprenricefhip,  than  that  aiftivfc  fpirit  of  induftry  and  inde- 
pendence which  ha i ever  fince  influenced  him,  became  con- 
fpieuous.  This  honourable  ch-aradteriftic  fpeedily  obtained 
for  him  feveral  friends  j one  of  the  firft,  and  certainly  the 
mcft  valuable,  of  whom  was  Mr.  Howell,  a refpeftable  holi- 
er, who  re  lifted  at  that  time  in  Ne wg ate- (tree t. 

The  feafonable  and  difinterefted  aid  with  which  this  wor- 
thy man  voluntarily  feconded  the  early  endeavours  of  Mr. 
Skinner  was  doubtlefs  an  eflential  part  of  the  foundation  of 
his  fubfequent  prosperity,  and  refle&s  honour  on  the  difcern- 
mentand  the  heart  of  Mr.  Howell. 

In  1762  he  married.  The  object  of  his  choice  was  Mar- 
garet, the  daughter  of  Thomas  White,  a reputable  faw- 
fmith  of  Whitecrofs-ftreet.  With  this  lady,  it  is  underltood, 
he  received  a portion  of  one  hundred  pounds.  Belides  this 
dowry,  highly  welcome  no  doubt  to  an  enterprifing  young 
tradefman,  Mifs  White  poflefled  a mind  as  a£tive  as  his  own, 
and  lhe  even  outvied  him  in  habits  of  induftry  and  perfeve- 
rance.  Her  cuftom  of  early  riling,  frequently  at  four  o’clock, 
became  proverbial  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gofwell-ftreet, 
where  Mr.  Skinner  firft  eftabliftied  himfelf  in  a fmall  broker’s 
(hop. 

1800 — 1801.  Ee  The 
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The  confequence  of  their  united  exertions  in  fo  meritorious 
a talk  as  the  amelioration  of  their  own  condition,  and  the  fe- 
curing  profperity  to  their  offspring,  were  fuch  as  every 
philanthropic  heart  mud  have  rejoiced  to  contemplate.  Their 
induftry  was  amply  recompenfed  by  an  almoft  cloudlefs 
funftiine  of  fuccefs. 

In  a few  years  they  removed  frcm  Gofwell-ftreet  to  a 
handfome  houfe,  built  at  their  own  expence,  in  Alderfgate- 
ftrcet,  which  has  continued  to  be  the  town  refidence  of  the 
Alderman  to  the  prefent  day. 

Thus  far  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Skinner  above  his  origin 
may  be  attributed  to  the  laborious  induftry  of  himfelf  and  his 
excellent  partner  : and  had  he  refted  here,  the  hiftory  of  his 
life  would  have  afforded  only  a fcanty  addition  to  the  many 
examples  already  on  record  of  the  wholefome  effe&s  of 
induftry. 

It  was  from  this  epoch  that  he  began  to  be  known  to  the 
public  as  an  auctioneer.  In  this  line  of  bufinefs  he  has  rifen 
to  an  unprecedented  degree  of  celebrity,  and  has  honourably 
acquired  more  wealth  than  any  other  individual  of  the  prefent 
or  former  times.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  Peter 
Pindar  was  more  than  poetically  correct  when  he  lung  of 
Mr.  Skinner, 

“ Who,  with  a hammer  and  a conference  clear, 

Gets  glory  and  ten  thoufand  pounds  a year.” 

Yet  he  never  poflefied  the  Alining  accompliftiments  of  a 
Cock  or  a Chriftie  in  the  pulpit.  He  can  boaft  no  power  of 
eloquence,  nor  arts  of  rhetoric.  Plain  truth  has  been  bis 
invariable  figure  of  fpeech  ; unimpeachable  honour,  and 
incorruptible  honefty,  are  the  graces  which  he  hasconftant- 
ly  ftudied. 

With  thefe  qualifications  Mr.  Skinner  commenced  his 
career  as  an  au&ioneer,  and  they  were  foon  recognifed  by 
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the  monied  intereft  of  this  commercial  empire  as  the  beft. 
poffible  recommendation  to  their  confidence  and  patronage. 

The  virtuofo,  the  man  of  tafte,  or  the  man  of  fafhion, 
will  doubtlefs  extol  him  as  the  firft  of  au&ioneers,  whofe 
knowledge  of  the  fine  arts  or  the  belles  modes  enable  him  to 
declaim  mod  floridly  upon  the  beauties  of  pi&ure  and  porce- 
laine.  The  man  of  the  turf  will  tell  us  that  “ he's  the  fort n 
who  can  trace  the  pedigree  of  every  horfe  in  every  flud  in 
the  kingdom,  and  defcant  mod  knowingly  upon  the  paces, 
the  figure  and  the  mettle  of  a racer  or  hunter.  But  the 
warm  citizen  whofe  wary  eye  cons  over  building  and  repair- 
ing leafes  ; the  noble  Lord  whofe  need  cr  whofe  whims  arc 
ever  changing  his  manors  from  one  county  to  another  5 the 
wealthy  Jew  who  deals  in  bonds,  pod-obits  and  reverfions  , 
and  all  the  various  men  of  fubdance,  whether  they  traffic 
in  tontine-fliares,  tythes  or  turnpike-roads,  thefe  will  ever 
prefer  that  man  as  their  agent,  whofe  well  known  honour 
and  honedy  command  at  all  times  a market,  and  guarantee 
to  buyer  and  feller  equal  fecurity. 

In  this  laddefcription  of  tradefmen  Mr.  Skinner  has  long 
been  clafled  by  the  almod  unanimous  confent  of  the  public. 
The  fums  which  have  pafled  through  his  hands  are  immenfc. 
There  is  fcarcely  a corner  of  the  ifland  which  has  not  at  one 
time  or  other  felt  the  weight  of  his  hammer,  which,  like  a 
magician’s  wand,  has  transferred  perhaps  half  the  land  of 
the  kingdom  from  one  owner  to  another.  A fmgle  tap  of 
this  hammer  has  configned  to  gentlemen  fitting  fnugly  in  a 
box  at  Garraway’s  Coflee  Houfe,  not  merely  tin  mines  in 
Cornwall,  or  coal  mines  in  Wales,  but  abfolutely  whole 
plantations  in  the  Weft  Indies,  with  their  crops  and  their 
negroes. 

We  (hall  now  take  a flight  review  of  this  gentleman’s  con- 
duct in  another  chara&er. 
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At  a meeting  of  Common  Hall  on  Midfummer-day,  1783, 
Mr.  Skinner  was  pirt  in  nomination,  to  ferve  the  office  of 
Sheriff  of  London  for  the  year  enfuirig.  The  circumdarice 
was  unknown  to  him,  and  unexpected  by  the  Livery.  Yet 
fo  well  was  he  known,  arid  fo  highly  efteemed,  that  he  was 
elected  to  the' office  by  a vad  majority.  The  intelligence  of 
the  honour  conferred  on  him  was  actually  hrd  announced 
to  him  at  a diftance  of  thirty  miles  from  the  metropolis. 

At  this  period  Mr.  Skinrier  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
in  the  full  poffeffion  of  health  and  vigour.  He  received  this 
mark  of  the  confidence  and  refpechof  the  Liverymen  of  London 
in  a manly  and  becoming  manner.  Though  he  had  not 
fought  it,  he  did  not  (brink  from  the  duties  which  it  impofed 
upon  him.  He  had,  previoufly  to  this  event,  taken  into 
partnerfliip.IVXr.  Dyke,  and  Mr.  Jaques  *,  the  former  of  whom 
had  been  his  apprentice,  and  had  ever  bn'ce  continued  in 
his  employ.  On  Mr.  Dyke,  therefore,  devolved  the  prin- 
cipal weight  of  their  budnefs,  whild  Mr.' Skinner  devoted, 
with  exemplary  zeal,  the  whole  of  his  time  and  attention  to 
the  duties  of  his  new  Ration. 

The  mod  confpicuous  feature  of  the  year  in  which  he  was 
Sheriff  was  the  diffolution  of  the  Parliament,  and  the  electi- 
on of  a 'new  one.  The  fpirit  of  party  never  was  more  vio- 
lent. The  llluftrious  datefman,  who  had  then  been  newly 
dripped  of  power,  hod  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  nume- 
rous friends  who  efpoufed  his  Intered,  and  the  intered  of 
his  fupporters,  and  drenuoufiy  exerted  themfelves  in  fecu- 
ring  their  re  eieCtion  to  Parliament.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fupporters  of  ihe  new  minidry  were  equally  zealous  in 
their  oppofitfo’n.  In  the  metropolis  this  conted  was  carried 
to  great  extremity,  where  Mr.  Skinner,  in  his  fuuation  as 
returning  officer,  had  a difficult  and  very  delicate  duty  to 
perform.  The  dneere  friend  and  confeffed  admirer  of  Charles 
James  Fox,  and  a (launch  fupporter  of  the  Whig  intered, 
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his  whole  heart  was  with  the  friends  of  that  patriotic  ftates- 
man.  Added  to  which,  the  two  Whig  candidates  for  the, city, 
Alderman  Newnham  and  Sawbridge,  were  alfo  his  particular 
friends.  He  had  even  promifed,  previoufly  to  his  being 
ele&ed  Sheriff,  to  condudi  the  bufinefs  of  Alderman  Newn- 
ham’s  election  ; and  notwithftanding  his  labours  at  Guildhall, 
and  at  Brentford,  where  the  Middlefex  election  was  carried 
on,  he  filled  the  office  of  Chairman  to  Mr.  Newnham’s  com- 
mittee, and  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  a principal  means  of 
carrying  the  eledlion  in  favour  of  that -gentleman  and  Mr. 
Sawbridge. 

In  the  eledfion  for  Middlefex  his  inter  eft  at  this  time  was 
ftill  more  preponderating.  Of  fo  much  confequence  did  the 
celebrated  Wilkes  confider  it,  that  he  once  obferved  to  a 
friend,  “ If  any  man  wifhes  to  be  member  for  Middlefex  he 
muft  make  his  bow  to  Mr.  Skinner.”  Here  alfo  he  had  the 
fame  delicate  talk  to  perform  ; for  Mr.  Byng,  the  Whig 
candidate,  was  one  of  his  moft  intimate  friends.  Yet  fo 
^admirably  did  he  blend  his  public  duties  and  his  private  feel- 
ings together,  that  even  the  rival  canditates  themfelves  fub- 
fcribed  to  his  juftice,  honour,  and  impartiality. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a Sheriff  fo  pain- 
ful as  that  which  impofes  upon  him  the  fuperintendance  of 
the  prifons,  and  the  execution  of  criminals.  The  regulati- 
ons which  Mr.  Skinner  effected  in  the  gaols  of  Newgate, 
and  the  two  compters,  have  produced  fuch  whoiefome 
effe&s,  that  the  debtor  and  the  felon  will  ever  have  caufe  to 
praife  his  exertions.  To  his  humane  interference  alfo  the 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  are  indebted  for  the  difcontinu- 
ance  of  a fpe£lacle  which  was  at  once  revolting  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  beholders,  and  barbarous  to  the  wretched  vi£lims 
-of  offended  juftice  in  their  laft  awful  hour.  The  fpe&acle 
to  which  we  allude  was,  that  of  dragging  culprits  condemn- 
«d  to  death  in  carts,  or  on  fledges,  from  Newgate  through 
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the  moft  populous  ftreeis  of  London,  to  be  executed  at  Ty- 
burn. This  moft  affli&ing  fight  is  now  confined  to  the  gates 
of  Newgate. 

Many  lefs  fervices  of  Mr.  Skinner  to  the  community  du- 
ring his  ftirievalty,  we  are  compelled  to  pafs  over  ; but  we 
cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  refuting  a charge,  which 
Peter  Pindar  with  moft  unwarrantable  ftretch  of  poetic  li- 
cence, and,  as  we  are  inclined  to  think,  merely  for  the  fake 
of  a rhyme,  has  coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Skinner. 
The  ftory  Peter  tells  runs  thus — that  fome  {beep  belonging 
to  a certain  great  perfonage  having  died,  without  the  knife 
of  the  butcher,  he  fent  them  to  Fleet-Market  for  fale.  “The 
news,”  fays  Peter,  “ of  this  fame  mutton — 

Defign’d  for  many  a London  dinner. 

Reach’d  the  fair  ears  of  Mafter  Sheriff  Skinner, 

Who  with  a hammer,  and  a confcience  clear, 

Gets  glory  and  ten  thoufand  pounds  a year  ; 

And  who,  if  things  go  tolerably  fair, 

Will  rife  one  day  proud  London’s  proud  Lord  Mayor. 

The  Alderman  was  in  his  pulpit  fhining, 

’Midft  gentlemen  with  night-caps,  hair,  and  wigs  , 

In  language  moft  rhetorical  defining 
The  fterling  merit  of  a lot  of  pigs  : 

When  fuddenly  the  news  was  brought, 

That  in  Fleet  Market  were  unwholefome  fhcep, 

Which  made  the  Preacher  from  his  pulpit  leap. 

As  nimble  as  a taylor,  or  as  thought. 

For  juftice  panting,  and  unaw’d  by  fears. 

This  King,  this  Emperor  of  Auctioneers 
Set  off— a furious  face  indeed  he  put  on— 

Like  light’ning  did  he  gallop  up  Cheapfiuc  ! 

In  thunder  down  through  Ludgate  did  he  ride. 

To  catch  the  man  who  fold  this  dreadful  mutton. 
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Now  to  Fleet  Market,  full  of  wrath,  he  came, 

And  with  the  fpirit  of  an  ancient  Roman, 

Exceeded,  I believe,  by  no  man, 

The  Alderman,  fo  virtuous,  cry’d  out  44  Shame  V9 

“ D — mme,”  to  Robinfon,  faid  Mafter  Skinner, 

44  Who  on  fuch  mutton.  Sir,  can  make  a dinner  ?w 

44  You,  if  you  pleafe,” 

Cry  d Mr.  Robinfon,  with  perfect  eafe. 

“ Sir  !”  quoth  the  red-hot  Alderman  again — 

44  You  !**  quoth  the  Hind,  in  juft  the  fame  cool  (train, 
44  Off,  off,”  cry’d  Skinner,  “with  your  carrion  heap  ; 
“ Quick  d — mme,  take  away  your  nafty  fheep  ! 

“ Whilft  I command,  not  e’en  the  King 
“ Shall  fuch  vile  fluff  to  market  bring, 

44  And  London  Rails  fuch  garbage  put  on  ; 

44  So  take  away  your  (linking  mutton.” 

44  You,”  reply’d  Robinfon,  44  you  cry  out 4 Shame  l’ 

44  You  blaft  the  fheep,  good  Mafter  Skinner,  pray; 
44  You  give  fhe  harmlefs  mutton  a bad  name  1 
44  You  impudently  order  it  away  l 

44  Sweet  Mafter  Alderman,  don’t  make  this  rout  i 
44  Clap  on  your  fpeCtacles  upon  your  fnout ; 

44  And  then  your  keen,  furveying  eyes  regale 
44  With  thofe  fame  fine  large  letters  on  the  cart 
44  Which  brought  this  blafted  mutton  here  for  fate.” 
Poor  Skinner  read,  and  read  it  with  a ftart. 

Like  Hamlet  frighten’d  at  his  father’s  ghoft, 

The  Alderman  flood  flaring  like  a poll ; 

He  faw  G.  R.  inferib’d,  in  handfome  letters. 

Which  prov’d  the  fheep  belong’d  unto  his  betters. 

The  Alderman  now  turn’d  to  deep  reflexion  ; 

And  being  bleft  with  proper  recollection, 

Exclaim’d,  “ I’ve  made  a great  miftake— Oh  1 fad; 

44  The  fheep  are  really  not  fo  bad. 
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“ Dear  Mifter  Robinfon,  I beg  your  pardon  ; 

“ Your  Job-like  patience  I’ve  borne  hard  on. 

“ Whoever  fays  the  mutton  is  not  good, 

“ Knows  nothing,  Mr.  Robinfon,  of  food  *, 

<(  I verily  believe  I could  turn  glutton, 

“ On  fuch  neat,  wholfome,  pretty-looking  mutton. 

“ Pray,  Mifter  Robinfon,  the  mutton  Tell — . 

“ I hopfe,  Sir,  that  his  Majefty  is  well.” 

So  faying,  -Mifter  Robinfon  he  quitted, 

With  cherubimic  fmiles  and  placid  brows, 

' For  fuch  embarraffing  occafions,  fitted — 

Adding  juft  five-and-twenty  humble  bows. 

To  work  went  Robinfon  to  fell  the  fheep ; 

But  people  would  not  buy,  except  dog  cheap. 

At  length  the  fheep  were  fold — without  the  fleece  ; 

And  brought  King'  George  juft  half-a-crown  a-piece. 

2 7:e  •whole  of  this  fory  is  a mere  invention  of  the  poet. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  the  character  of  Mr.  Skin- 
ner than  the  part  affigned  him  in  this  tale.  That  the  whol- 
fome  and  plentiful  fupplies  of  the  markets  was  an  objs£l 
of  his  ftudy  in  his  fhrievalr.y  is  mcft  true.,  and  it  is  equally 
true,  that  any  improper  practice  whatever  which  had  reach- 
ed his  ears  would  have  met  from  him  its  merited  punifii' 
jnent,  however  fhielded  or  fan&ioned. 

xOn  the  death  of  Mr.  Bates  in  1785,  Mr.  Skinner  was  a 
fecond  time  invited  by  the  ward  of  C^ueenhithe  to  become 
their  Alderman.  This  honour,  which  he  had  formerly  de- 
clined, he  then  accepted  ; a ftep  to  which  he  was  no  doubt 
the  more  readily  induced  from  the  experience  which  he  had 
received  of  the  attention  and  ability  of  his  partner,  Mr. 
Dyke,  in  conducing  the  concerns  of  the  houfe. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Sawbridge  occafioning  a vacancy  for  a 
feat  in  Parliament,  Alderman  Skinner  was  prefled  by  a very 
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numerous  party  of  the  Livery  to  offer  himfeif  a candidate; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  he  had  thought  proper  to  have 
complied  with  their  wifhes,  he  might  have  become  a member 
of  Parliament.  Whether  it  be  that  a diffidence  of  his  own 
talents,  or  an  indifpofition  to  the  tame  duties  of  atten- 
dance in  the  Houfe,  fwayed  his  determination  on^this  point, 
we  cannot  fay  ; but  we  know  that  he  has  uniformly  perfeve- 
red  in  refuGng  Gmilar  overtures,  which  have  feveral.  times 
been  made  to  him.  About  this  time  the  high  price  of  that 
neceffary  article  of  confumption,  coals,  attracted  his  particu- 
lar attention.  Pie  made  it  his  bufinefs  to  inveftigale  the 
caufe  of  the  enormous  advance  in  price  as  well  as  the  fcarcity 
of  this  article,  and  as  a member  of  the  Coal  Committee  was 
unremitting  and  indefatigable  in  his  labours.  We  have  rea- 
fon  to  believe  that  the  commutation,  wKjch  foon  after  was 
effected  between  the  nation  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  re- 
fpe£ling  the  revenue  which  his  Grace  received  from  coals, 
was  in  confequence  of  the  meafures  which  he  promoted. 

In  the  year  17.94.,  he  was  called  to  the  civic  chair. 

Perhaps  no  period  of  the  Hiftory  of  London  can  be  named 
■when  vigilance  and  ability  in  its  chief  mngiftrate  were  more 
neceffary  than  during  the  mayoralty  of  Mr-  Skipper. 

At  the  moment  of  his  election,  a vjft  majority  of  the  na- 
tion were  under  the  influence  of  a fpecies.'of -political  alarm, 
fo  potent  in  its  effecls,  that  it  fpread  deiuGon  a£  well  as  ter- 
ror wherever  it  was  founded.  It  had,,comur©^  up  fo  foul  a 
mift  in  the  minds  of  men,  that  images  of  hpxror  rofe  at  the 
mention  of  Rights  of  Freedom.  Words  of  the  mod  oppo- 
Gte  meaning  became  fvnonymous.  This  deluGop  refpedling 
meafures  naturally  extended  itfelf  to  men.  No  difti.n£lion 
could  thefe  alarmifts  perceive  between  a Bedford  or  an  Or- 
leans, a Fox  or  a Robefpierre.  And  as  the  bold  adherence 
of  thefe  flatefmen  to  -the  genuine  uncorrupted  principles  of 
Britiffi  freedom  was  branded  with  the  charge  of  revolt,  fo 
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the  unffiaken  attachment  of  their  friends  to  them,  and  to 
their  caufe,  was  (ligmatized  as  rebellion. 

Such  was  the  temper  of  the  times  when  Mr.  Skinner  was 
entrufted  with  the  cuftody  of  the  metropolis.  His  political 
tenets  had  undergone  no  change  fince  the  period  of  his 
(hrievalty ; intereft  could  not  invite,  cowardice  could  not 
frighten,  calumny  itfclf  could  not  compel  him  to  defert  the 
ftandard  of  Fox  and  Freedom. 

This  fa£t  being  univerfally  known,  no  fooner  was  he  in- 
verted with  his  city  honours,  than  the  trumpet  of  alarm 
founded  that  London  was  under  the  controul  of  a Jacobin 
Lord  Mayor. 

The  firft  of  his  mayoralty  evinced  with  how  much 
merited  contempt  he  treated  the  puerile  paftime  of  nick- 
naming. It  is  a very  ancient  cuftora  of  the  city  to  invite 
the  Minifters  of  State,  and  the  High  Officers  of  the  Crown, 
to  dine  with  the  new  chief  magiftrate  at  Guildhall  on  Lord 
Mayor’s  Day.  This  invitation  was  given  to,  and  accepted 
as  a matter  of  courfe  by  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  Lord  Grenville,  Mr.  Dundas,  and  the 
reft  of  the  Cabinet.  At  the  fame  table  by  Mr.  Skinner’s 
perfonal  invitation,  and  as  his  perfonal  friends,  were  feated 
Mr*  Fox,  the  Dukes  of  Bedford  and  Norfolk,  Lord  Thur- 
]qw,  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Lauderdale,  Mr.  Erfkine,  Mr. 
Whitbread,  Mr.  Grey,  and  all  the  diftinguiffied  Members 
of  both  Houfes  in  the  intereft  of  oppofition. 

Such  an  affemhlage  of  men  illuftrious  by  rank,  birth,  or 
talents,  had  never  before  graced  the  table  of  any  Lord 
Mayor. 

The  next  part  of  Mr.  Skinner’s  public  conduft  which  me- 
rits attention  is,  that  which  relates  to  the  State  Trials  at  the 
Old  Bailey..  The  predeceffor  of  Mr.  Skinner  had  deemed  it 
neccflary,  for  the  prefervation  of  the  peace,  during  the  trial 
of  Horne  Tooke,  to  line  the  Old  Bailey  with  the  military. 
Upon  the  continuation  of  thefe  trials,  the  new  Lord  Mayor 
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politely  refufed  the  proffered  fervices  of  the  foldiers.  For 
this  a£l  he  was  feverely  cenfured  by  the  minifterial  journa- 
lifts,  and,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  an  attempt  was  made 
by  high  authority  to  intimidate  him  into  the  military  regime. 
He  continued,  however,  to  preferve  the  peace  of  the  metro- 
polis through  the  whole  of  his  mayoralty  by  the  aid  of  the 
civil  power  alone.  This  and  other  parts  of  his  conduct  raifed 
him  to  the  higheft  degree  of  popularity.  The  hofpitality  of 
his  table,  and  the  fplendotir  of  his  entertainments  at  the 
Manfion  Houfe,  though  at  lead  equal  to  any  of  his  prede- 
ceffors,  are  objects  which  have  only  a minor  claim  to  notice, 
eclipfed  as  they  were  by  the  inflexible  integrity  and  patriotic 
independence  with  which  he  difeharged  every  fun&ion  of  a 
chief  magiftrate.  After  a year  of  moft  fatiguing  duties  he  re- 
figned  that  office,  amidft  the  applaufe  of  the  poor,  and  the 
approbation  of  all  ranks.  Since  this  period,  we  lament  to 
fay,  that  an  ill  ftate  of  health,  and  the  lofs  of  a moft  amia- 
ble wife,  have  deprived  the  public  in  a great  meafure  of  this 
gentleman’s  fervices. 

On  Michaelmas  Day,  1 799,  Mr.  Skinner  was  again  re- 
turned by  the  Livery  of  London,  in  conjun£lion  with  Mr. 
Coombe,  to  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  for  their  choice  of  one  of 
them  to  be  Lord  Mayor,  when  the  Court  ele£ted  the  former  a 
fecond  time  in  preference  to  Mr.  Coombe,  who  had  not  ferved 
the  office.  This  decifion  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen  Mr. 
Skinner  firmly  refilled,  by  refufing  to  ferve  the  fecond  time 
that  office,  which  he  had  fo  recently  difeharged. 

The  perfeverance  of  the  Livery  in  returning  to  the  Court 
of  Aldermen  thefe  two  gentlemen  only,  and  the  firmnefs  of 
Mr.  Skinner  in  refufing  to  ferve  the  office,  at  length  fixed 
Alderman  Coombe  in  the  chief  magiftracy  of  the  city.  At 
prefent  Mr.  Skinner  divides  his  time  between  attention  to 
the  engagements  of  his  bufinefs,  the  duties  of  an  Alderman, 
and  the  comforts  of  domeftic  retirement. 
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DR.  JAMES  ANDERSON  is  a native  of  Scotland.  His 
father  was  a farmer,  of  whom  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be 
deprived  when  a youth.  On  the  death  of  the  father  the  care 
of  a large  family,  as  well  as  a confiderable  farm,  demanded 
the  attention  of  the  fon : fo  that  in  the  author  of  Agricul- 
tural Eflays  we  contemplate  not  a mere  gentleman  farmer, 
writing  eflays  for  his  amufement,  but  one,  who,  from  very 
early  life,  has  been  an  experimental  farmer,  and  who  has 
diredled  all  his  literary  attainments  to  illuftrate  agriculture. 

Anderfon,  while  .young,  happened  to  read  Home’s  Eflay 
on  Agriculture,  but  could  not  underftand  it  through  his  ig- 
norance of  chemiflry  : he  therefore  determined  to  ftudy  that 
fcience,  and  became  the  difciple  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Cullen, 
managing,  while  yet  a {tripling,  a farm  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Edinburgh,  and  attending  Dr.  Cullen’s  chemical 
lectures  in  the  univerfity,  at  the  fame  time.  Still,  however, 
on  account  of  his  extreme  youth,  he  was  only  private  pupil, 
though  a very  favourite  one,  of  Dr.  Cullen’s ; but,  being 
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properly  prepared  by  fuch  an  irtftruCfcor,  he  proceeded  to  at- 
tend public  lectures,  and  foon  became  a very  fuccefsful 
ftudetit.  • • f‘-  • 

Paffing  over  many  years  of  Dr.  Andcrfon’s  life,  employed 
in  agriculture,  and  furhiftiing  but  little  that  would  diverfify 
the  page  of  biography,  we  (hall  direct  our  attention  to  fuch 
objects  as  entitle  him  to  a place  among  the  public  characters, 
of  Great  Britain:  arid  'this  will  lead  uY  to  little  more 
than  to  give  a fumniary  of  his  agricultural  and  other  pub- 
lications. . > 

The  firft  literary  work  of  this  author  was  accidental  and 
anonymous.  A friend  of  his  who  had  fome  concern  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Brifanhica,  applied  to  him  to  furniih  a few 
articles  for  that  work  *,  which  he  accordingly  did.  Of  this 
number  is  the  article  DiBionaryy  in  the  firft  edition  of  the 
Encyclopaedia. 

In  the  fame  work  the  article  Winds  was  written  by  him, 
included  in  the  fubfequent  edition  under  Pneumatics.  Here 
the  caufes  of  the  monfoons  were  firft  explained  ; and  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  remark,  that  Dr.  Anderfon’s  obfervatiolw 
were  written  at  leaft  fix  months  before  Captain  Cook’s  return 
from  the  firft  voyage  of  difcovCry.  In  this  article  he  afferted 
that,  from  the  nature  of  the  winds  then  known  *ih  the 
Southern  Hemifphefe,  no  continent  could  be  found  in  that 
hemifphere  near  the  tropical  regions,  but  that  New  Hol- 
land would  be  found  to  confift  of  a large  ifland  principally 
land. 

The  article  Smoaky  Chimneys , in  that  dictionary,  was  alfo 
written  by  Dr.  Anderfon,  and  from  this  the  patentee  of  the 
bath  ftoves  firft  derived  his  idea. 

The  favourable  manner  in  which  thefe  anonymous  efiays 
were  received,  induced  Dr.  Anderfon  to  amufe  his  winter 
evenings  with  exercifes  of  this  kind,  while  in  the  country. 
Thefe,  as  foon  as  written,  were  tranfmitted  to  the  editor  of 
the  Weekly  Magazine,  a mifcellany  printed  at  that  time  in 
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Edinburgh.  They  appeared  in  that  work  under  various  fig- 
natures  ; Agricola,  Timoleon,  Germanicus,  Cimon,  Scoto- 
Britannicus,  E.  Aberdeen,  Henry  Plain,  Impartial,  A Scot, 
A Hater  of  Impudence,  Pedantry,  and  Allegation,  &c. 

Thefe  effays  were  received  by  the  people  of  the  country, 
for  whofe  ufe  they  were  principally  intended,  with  fuch  flat- 
tering marks  of  approbation,  that  the  author  was  encouraged, 
at  the  folicitation  of  Dr.  John  Gregory,  to  publifh  a volume 
of  Effays  on  Agriculture  and  Rural  Affairs,  which  appeared 
In  1775.  This  alfo  was  an  anonymous  publication  i but  a 
fecond  edition  being  fpeedily  called  for,  it  was  re-printed  in 
1796,  with  an  additional  volume.  To  thefe  he  prefixed  his 
name,  and  a dedication  to  his  refpe&ed  friend  and  patron. 
Dr.  Cullen.  In  1777  appeared  in  quarto  Letters  on  the 
means  of  exciting  a Spirit  of  National  Induflry,  with  a par- 
ticular reference  to  Scotland.  This  work  introduced  him 
to  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith.  He  controverts 
in  it  feverat  of  that  celebrated  writer’s  opinions  concerning 
the  corn- trade,  and,  as  experience  has  proved,  with  great 
jullice. 

Our  author  had  now  eftablifhed  a confiderable  literary  re- 
putation. Accordingly,  the  Univerfity  of  Aberdeen  con- 
ferred on  him  the  honorary  degrees  of  A.  M.  and  L.  L.  D. 
Thefe  diftindlions  were  obtained  without  the  fmalleft  folici- 
tation on  his  fide,  and  even  without  any  previous  information 
to  him  from  the  Univerfity. 

Befides  his  works  feparately  publifhed,  and  now  on  fale, 
there  are  two  which  have  been  long  out  of  print,  viz.  “ An 
Inquiry  into  the  Caufes  which  have  retarded  the  progrefs  of 
Agriculture  in  Europe,”  4to.  and  “ An  Inquiry  into  the 
Com  Laws,  with  a view  to  the  new  Corn  Bill  propofed  for 
Scotland,  anno  1777,”  8vo.  A fmall  volume  was  alfo 
printed  and  circulated  by  him  among  his  friends,  anno  1783, 
but  never  publifhed.  It  was  entitled,  A Propofal  for  efta- 
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Uifiiing  the  Northern  Britiffi  Fifheries;  in  which  the  cir- 
cumftances  that  have  hitherto  fruflrated  every  attempt  to 
eflablifh  thefe  fifheries  are  invefligated,  and  meafures  fug- 
gefled  by  which  the  obllru£lions  may  be  removed.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  author,  this  volume  attra&ed  the  notice  of 
Government,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1784,  applica- 
tion was  made  to  him  to  undertake  a furveyof  the  Hebrides, 
with  a view  to  the  ellabliffiment  of  the  fifheries.  After 
feme  hefitation  he  confented  to  go,  though  not  till  after  he 
had  exprefsly  flipulated  that  he  fhould  be  properly  paid  for 
his  time  and  trouble.  This  produced  the  Report  to  the 
Commiffioners  of  the  Treafury,  &c.  which  has  been  fince 
publifhed  in  Dr.  Anderfon’s  account  of  the  Hebrides.  His 
Report  occafioned  his  being  fummoned  to  attend  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fifheries  in  Parliament,  in  the  year  1785,  in  which 
way  his  time  was  wholly  occupied  for  the  courfe  of  a year, 
to  the  no  fmall  detriment  of  his  private  affairs  : and  though 
his  Report  obtained  the  moll  unequivocal  approbation  of  all 
the  parties  interefled  in  that  bufinefs,  and  procured  him  the 
moll  honourable  reception  in  the  Committee  of  Parliament 
and  elfewhere,  yet  he  was  not  able,  nor  has  it  ever  yet  been 
in  his  power,  to  obtain  one  farthing  on  account  of  time  and 
trouble  in  that  fervice.  No  perfon,  it  feems,  in  his  fituation 
can  obtain  redrefs  by  law  ; for  it  is  now  eflablilhed  by  the 
opinion  of  the  befl  counfel,  that  “ no  a£lion  at  law  can  lie 
againll  a Minifler  of  State  to  compel  him  to  fulfil  any  agree- 
ment made  by  him  officially  with  individuals a circum- 
flance  that  certainly  cannot  be  too  well  known.  For  men 
of  talents  who  fpend  their  time  and  their  property  in  a par- 
ticular fervice,  ought  affuredly  to  be  well  informed  before- 
hand what  hold  they  have  on  the  perfon  with  whom  the  bar- 
gain is  made.  Otherwife,  their  engagements  may  turn  out 
hazard  ous  experiments,  and  their  fpeculations  may  prove 
their  ruin. 
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In  the  above-mentioned  little  pamphlet 'the  Doctor  bad 
©ccafion  to  controverts  jaofition  darted  by  Dr.  Franklin,  and 
adopted  by  Dr.. Price,  as  well  as  others*  concerning  the  be- 
nefits to  be  derived  to  Britain  in  con  feq  tie  nee  of  fending 
people  to  America.  He  thought  it  his  duty  to  fend  a copy 
of  it  to  Dr.  Price,  who  politely  made  the  following  ingenu- 
ous return  : “ The  notice  Dr.  Anderfon  has  taken  of  an  a 
fertkm  of  Drr  Priced  gives  him  no  room  for  any  other  fen- 
tifrrent  than  that  of  g'ratitude  * in  that  afiertion  he  followed 
Dr.. Franklin,  and  he  is  now  aifpofed  to  think  he  did  it  too 
haftily,”  (fee  Account  of  the  Hebrides,  page  114,  note). 
In  a note  in  the  Account  of  the  Hebrides,  page  104,  he  al- 
ludes to  a correfpondence  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  with 
Mr.  HeWldtt. 

During  the  American  conteft,  Dr.  Anderfon  was  requeu- 
ed by  Lcfrd  Mansfield  to  write  on  the  fubjeCt.  He  declined 
itTor  a conliderable  time,,  knowing  that  he  fiiould  be  obliged 
to  draw  conclufions  contrary  nbt  only  to  the  wifhes  of  his 
Lordlhip,  but  contrary  alfo  to  public  opinion.  But  when  the 
news  off  thefurrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis’s  army  reached 
this  country,  he  began  to  think  the  public  might  be  more 
inclined  to  liften  to  his  arguments.  He  then  wrote  his 
thoughts  on  that  fubjeCt,  which  he  fent  off  direCtly  to  Lon- 
don, to  be  publifhed  in  a pamphlet,  under  the  title  of  “ The 
Intereftof  Great  Britain -with  regard  to  her  American  Colo- 
nies confidered.”  The  conchifions  drawn  from  his  argu- 
ments were,  that  our  American  Colonies,  inftead  of  pro- 
moting the  trade  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  have 
tended,  in  a mofl  powerful  manner,  to  deprefs  them  ; that 
inftead  of  adding  ftrength  and  liability  to  the  empire,  they 
have  neceffarily  in  a great  degree  weakened  it,  and  expofed 
it  to  the  molt  imminent  danger  ; that,  therefore,  the  fettling 
of  thefe  colonies  at  fir  ft  was  unwife,  and  the  fubfequent  en- 
couragement 
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couragement  impolitic.  This  was  novel  doctrine  at  the 
time.  ' 

In  1 790,  a very  liberal  publication  was  fet  on  foot,  in 
Scotland,  by  Dr.  Anderfon,  entitled,  “ The  Bee,  or  Lite- 
rary Intelligencer.”  This  continued  to  be  publilhed  as  a 
weekly  mifcellany  for  many  years.  It  confifted  of  {ketches 
of  biography  and  poetry,  ftories  illudrative  of  human  man^ 
tiers,  tranflations  from  foreign  languages,  ancient  and 
modern,  and  other  mifeellaneous  matter.  It  proceeded 
through  many  volumes,  and  is  a repofitory  of  many  literary 
curiofities.  Dr.  Anderfon  wrote  much  in  this  work  himfelf. 

The  laft  of  Dr.  Anderfon’s  publications  is  entitled,  u Se- 
lections from  the  Correfpondence  of  General  Walhington, 
by  James  Anderfon,  L.  L.  D.  &c.”  This  is  a valuable 
pamphlet,  and  contains  fome  judicious  remarks  on  the  caufes 
of  the  prefent  fcarcity.  This  pamphlet  has  but  juft  made 
its  appearance. 

Dr.  Anderfon,  for  a few  years  paft,  refided  in  London, 
and  now  lives  within  a few  miles  of  it;  his  time  is 
ftill  palled  in  literary  purfuits  that  are  friendly  to  the  ftudy 
of  agriculture.  He  has  lately  been,  and  is  ftill  printing  a 
monthly  publication  entitled.  Agricultural  Recreations,  con- 
fiding of  effays  on  rural  fubjeCIs,  natural  hiftory,  & c.  It 
is  alfo  occafionally  diverfified,  though  but  fparingly,  with 
poetry,  generally  original,  or  if  not  entirely  new,  yet  care- 
fully and  judicioufly  fele&ed. 

The  manners  of  this  ingenious  and  very  ufeful  man  are 
plain  and  frank,  indicative  of  an  honeft  and  good  heart;  he 
is  benevolent  and  generous ; a tender  parent,  and  a warm 
friend  ; and  very  highly  refpeCled  in  the  circle  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. 
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Intcrfperfed  with  fome  Anecdotes  of  the  If  and  of  Jerfey. 

AN  uninformed  Englifhman,  biafled  by  the  prejudices  of 
a defective  education,  takes  it  for  granted  that  a Prince  muft 
neceffarily  be  of  the  blood  royal,  becaufe,  in  his  own  coun- 
try, he  fees  none  dignified  with  that  title  but  fuch  as  are 
either  direft  or  collateral  branches  of  the  family  on  the 
throne.  He  has  no  idea  that  the  all-powerful  fiat  of  Ma- 
jefty  can  create  a Prince  as  eafily  as  a Duke  or  an  Earl,  and 
will  therefore,  on  the  above-mentioned  principle,  no  doubt, 
forwardly  conclude,  that  the  illuftrious  perfonage  who  is  the 
fubjeft  of  the  prefent  narrative,  muft  needs  be  lineally  de- 
fended from  the  fame  auguft  (lock  withthelate  ill-fated  Sove- 
reign of  France.  And  fo  indeed  he  is ; but  it  is  in  the  fame 
fenfe  that  the  writer  of  thefe  memoirs  and  each  of  his  read- 
ers might,  by  only  tracing  their  feveral  pedigrees  back  to  the 
main  root,  be  proved  to  be  all  equally  allied  to  Ancus  Mar- 
tius  or  Numa  Pompilius. 

Philip  d’ Auvergne,  Prince  of  Bouillon,  and  Captain  of 
tht  Bravo  gun- boat,  of  fixteen  guns,  was  born  in  the  town 
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of  St.  Helier,  in  the  lfland  of  Jerfey. — The  family,  though 
not  reckoned  of  the  fir  ft  order,  or  one  of  thofe  moft  emi- 
nent in  that  ifland  for  ancient  lineage,*  and  the  " boaft  o£ 

F f 2 heraldry 

* Like  all  obfcure  little  people,  involved  in  helplefs  and  pro- 
found ignorance,  and  but  juft  emerged  from  abfolute  indigence* 
with  whom  pride  and  poverty  (till  fupply  the  place  of  rational  in- 
formation and  liberal  fentiments,  thofe  of  Jerfey  are,  perhaps 
. beyond  all  other  mortals,  the  moft  vain, — not  of  the  merits  of 
their  anceftors,  but  of  the  antiquity  of  their  families ; in  which 
refpe<5t  they  outftrip  even  the  Welfh  themfelves,  and  more  of  outr 
neighbours,  who  are  no  lefs  remarkable  for  fimilar  pretenfions- 
To  the  fame  caufe  muft  be  attributed  their  paffion  for  titles,  of 
which  they  are  extravagantly  fond.  When  Rollo  the  Norman 
fubdued  that  ifland,  he  divided  it  into  little  fiefs  or  feigniories, 
which  he  beftowed  in  the  nature  of  feudal  tenures  on  fuch  of  his 
officers  as  chiefly  fignalized  themfelves  on  the  occafion.  To  this 
very  day  the  defendants  of  thofe  adventurers  retain  not  only  the 
hereditary  manorial  titles,  but  whatever  other  cafual  appellatives 
have  fucceffively  diftinguifhed  their  refpe&ive  families  through  a 
feries  of  ages.  So  that,  literally  fpeaking,  feveral  of  them  have 
at  prefent  more  titles  than  acres  of  land. 

To  have  a tolerable  idea  of  the  Jerfey  nobility,  it  will  not  be 
fufficient  barely  to  recoiled  what  ,one  fometimes  reads  or  hears 
of  the  Italian  Illujiriffimi  in  certain  inftances.  The  Norman  pro- 
geny far  tranfcends  whatever  is  related  of  the  fuccefiors  of  the 
JEmilii,  the  Drufi,  the  Scipios  and  the  Csefars.  It  is  no  unufual 
thing  to  fee  a Jerfey  lord  drive  his  own  cart  for  his  daily  hire,  tend 
his  mafons  or  his  thatcher  to  fave  the  expence  of  an  additional 
workman,  or  elfe  winnowing  his  own  corn,  in  a Ghequerfhirt, 
and  with  an  old  handkerchief  tied  round  his  head,  or  a ragged 
nightcap.  It  were  nugatory  to  mention  my  Lord  Norman,  or  my 
Lord  La  Hole  as  examples,  where  there  are  fo  many  more  who  an- 
fwer  the  defcription  ftill  better  if  poflible. 

But  to  any  one  acquainted  with  their  real  circumftances  and 
manner  of  living,  nothing  can  appear  more  truly  ridiculous  than 
their  difputes  about  the  right  of  precedency.  Thefe  nave  been 
fometimes  carried  to  fuch  a height,  that  a judicial  adjudication, 
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heraldry/*  is,  neverthelefs,  clofely  conne&ed  with  the  very 
bed  there,  efpecially  the  Le  Geyt  and  Dumarefyue  families, 
the  former  not  a little  remarkable  for  having  given  birth  to 

fome 

either  in  the  affembly  of  the  ftat*s,  or  in  their  petty  court  (called, 
in  the  ordinary  drain  of  Crapaud  pofnpofity,  the  RoyalCourt  ofjer - 
fey)  has  been  found  neceffary  to  decide  the  arduous  and  impyrtant 
conteft. 

But  as  thofe  firft-rate  diftindtions  can  appertain  only  to  a few, 
and  as  the  reft  would  be  completely  and  utterly  miferable  without 
fome  title  befides  the  tirdverfal  one  of  Crapaud , which  they  deteft, 
or  that  ftill  more  odious,  more  ftiocking,  more  abominable  one  of 
Norman,  their  exemplary  modefty  obliges  them  to  reft  fatisfied  with 
that  of  Captain,  which  is  both  more  humble  and  lefs  difficult  of 
accefs,  and  of  which  the  number  in  that  ifland  is  fcarcely  conceiv- 
able. Nay,  they  are  almoft  all  Captains.  A camp  of  three  hun- 
dred thoufand  fighting  men  could  not  furnifti  fomany  Captains  as 
the  little  l*  IJle  de  Jerfey,  As  very  few  of  them  ever  enter  into  the 
army  (for  we  do  n ot  reckon  the  ifland  militia  under  that  denomina- 
tion) and  fewer  ftill  attain  to  any  rank  or  diftindtion  in  it,  their  pro- 
per element,  the  fea,  affords  them  a much  better  opportunity  of 
gratifying  their  favourite  vanity.  Yet  even  there  the  regular  courfe 
of  promotion  in  the  King's  fervice  would  be  at  the  beft  tedious, 
always  uncertain.  It  might  alfo  be  now  and  then  attended  with 
fome  degree  of  perfonal  hazard  befides  that  of  drowning,  and  which 
they  would  wifh  to  avoid  by  all  poffible  means,  for  they  are  not 
over  and  above  fond  of  fears  or  deadly  cutaneous  incifions;  and, 
after  all,  the  greater  number  would  pine  away  in  hopelefs 
obfeurity,  without  the  confolation  of  a fingle  folitary  title.  To 
obviate  thefe  difficulties  and  dangers,  not  only  the  commanders 
of  armed  veffels  belonging  to  themfelves,  fuch  as  their  little  priva- 
teers, cutters,  luggers,  lchoouers,  &c.  but  every  matter  of  every 
common  trader,  and  even  of  every  Newfoundland  fifhing-boat,  is 
called  Captain,  and  wouid  be  highly  offended  if  2ccofted  or  ad- 
dreffed  by  any  other. 

Next  to  nobility,  the  title  of  Efquire  is  the  primary  objedt  of 
their  ambition,  money  alone  excepted.  A crippled  old  fellow, 
hardly  able  to  move  thirty  paces  without  the  help  of  a ftick  or 

crutch, 
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fome  of  the  mod  worthy,  and  the  latter  to  many  of  the 
mod  worthlefs  chara&ers  to  be  fqund  in  the  annals  of 
any  country.  His  father,  the  late  Charles  d’Auyergne> 
£fq.  was  a perfon  of  no  inconfiderable  refpe<5lability,  and 
was  always  regarded  as  fuch.  We  are  told  he  held  a com- 
miffion  in  the  ifland  militia,  (which,  however,  is  a matter 
not  of  emolument  but  expence  to  the  poffeffor)  and  had  be- 
fides  difcharged  fome  of  the  civil  offices  of  the  date,  with- 
out either  the  ftigma  of  cenfure,  or  the  eulogium  due  to 
diftinguifhed  merit.  He  was  poffeffed  of  a handfome  pro- 
perty in  land,  fufficient  at  leaft  to  put  a man  no  way  remark- 
able for  profufion  or  heedlefs  expencc  above  the  reach  of 
want  or  precarious  dependence  *,  but  which,  confiderable  as 
it  might  be  thought  in  that  ifland,  was  far  from  being  equal 
to  the  fupport  of  a numerous  family  in  any  genteel  or  even 
decent  ftyle,  much  lefs  to  afford  laying  by  a comfortable 
provifion  for  their  future  eflablilhment  in  life. 

Tojremedy  thefe  difadvantages  as  far  as  in  him  lay,.  Mr. 
d’Auvergne  availed  himfclf  of  the  common  refource  adopt- 
ed by  all  the  Jerfey  people  in  fimilar  circumftances,  and  em- 
barked in  trade*,  not  oftenfively in  his  own  name  fo  much  as 
by  being  concerned  in  private  affociations  or  trading  little 
companies,  or  elfe  under  the  firm  of  fome  reputable  houfe: 
and  this  occupation  he  followed  for  a number  of  years  with 
a very  fair  character,  much  refpe£ted  and  efteemed  as  a gen- 
tleman and  man  of  bufinefs,  for  his  known  probity  and  the 
fuavity  and  urbanity  of  his  manners. 

Philip, 

crutch,  will  ftrain  every  nerve,  and  employ  the  intereft  and  influ- 
ence of  all  his  friends  to  get  himfelf  appointed  to  the  command  of 
a fmall  redoubt  of  only  two  guns,  even  for  twenty-four  hours  ; 
and  that  for  no  other  reafon  than  merely  the  honour  of  having  the 
three  letters  Efq.  placed  after  his  name- 

So  that  upon  the  whole  two  thirds  of  the  male  population  of 
that  ifland  are  compofed  of  Lords  without  rank,  Efquires  with- 
out intereft,  and  Captains  without  command  ! 
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Philip,  the  fubjeft  of  thefe  pages,  and  the  elded  of  fix  or 
{even  children,  of  whom  five  at  lead  are  dill  living,  and  not 
one  ever  married,  had  been  early  dedined  for  the  fea  •,  and  this 
profeflion  he  was  led  to  make  choice  of,  not  only  by  a ftrong 
predilediion  for  that  element,  but  alfo  in  compliance  with 
the  earned  wifhes  of  his  friends,  who  obferved,  or  thought 
they  obferved,  driking  prognodics  of  future  greatnefsin  the 
youth.  And  indeed,  even  in  his  boyifh  days,  he  attracted 
no  fmall  degree  of  notice  by  a peculiar  air  of  confequence 
and  felf-importance  above  the  ordinary  level  of  children  of 
his  age,  and  difcovered  evident  fymptoms  of  an  afpiring  ge- 
nius. Both  in  his  countenance  and  whole  carriage  there  was 
fomething  far  beyond  his  years,  which  plainly  indicated,  if 
not  entirely  what  he  was  to  be,  at  lead  what  he  wifhed  to  be. 
His  native  ifle  offered  nothing  that  could  at  all  fatisfy  that 
boundiefs  ambition  which  his  little  foul  had  been  taught  to 
cherifh  from  his  infancy  There  appeared  no  profpeft  of 
his  ever  rifing  to  the  dignity  either  of  a Lord  * or  a Lieute- 
nant Bailiff;  f—  it  was  therefore  refolved  he  (hould  be  an 
Admiral. 

But  notwithdanding  his  early  choice  of  a profeflion  which 
might,  in  vulgar  opinion,  be  imagined  to  afford  neither  lei- 
fure  nor  opportunity  fufficient  for  laying  in  any  very  ample 
or  folid  dore  of  intelle&ual  acquirements,  his  education  is 
faid  to  have  been  by  no  means  neglected : and  we  are  ac- 
cordingly told  of  the  forward  promptitude  of  his  juvenile 
powers,  and  of  the  rapid  advances  he  made  in  fchool 
learning,  fird  in  Ehgland§  and  afterwards  in  France,  where 

he 

* That  is  to  fay,  a Jerfey  Lord,  or  fdgnior  de  fief. 

t The  Chief  Magiftrate  or  Prefident  of  the  Royal  Court,  equi- 
valent both  to  a Senefchal  and  Juftice  of  the  Peace  with  us. 

3 In  Jerfey  the  education  of  youth  is  lefs  attended  to,  and,  con- 
fequently,  at  a much  lower  ebb  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  BritUh 
dominions,  at  leaft  in  Europe,  if  we  except  the  neighbouring  ifland 
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he  chiefly  purfued  and  finally  completed  his  ftudies — In  his 
naval  career,  and  on  the  great  theatre  of  public  life,  he  has 
been  much  more  fuccefsful  than  in  the  {till  recedes  of  con- 
templative retirement.  Having  (we  {hall  fuppofe)  by  unre- 
mitting attention  to  the  duties  of  his  ftation,  and  the  regu- 
larity, propriety,  and  Iteadinefsof  his  conduct  upon  all  occa- 

fions 

of  Guernfey.  Hence  in  order  to  have  their  children  qualified  for 
fhop-keeping,  and  the  other  inferior  branches  of  mercantile  bufinefs 
(as  to  commerce  on  a liberal  and  extenfive  fcale,  they  have  no  idea 
of  it)  not  having  that  opportunity  at  home,  they  are  fent  to  fome 
of  our  obfcure  country  fchoois,  and  moftly  to  Yorkfhire,  on  ac- 
count of  the  comparative  cheapnefs  of  accommodation  there  ; but 
removed  at  the  end  of  a year  or  two,  or  as  foon  as  they  are  able  to 
write  a plain  legible  hand,  and  have  acquired  fome  flender  notion 
of  the  firft  eafy  rules  of  common  arithmetic. 

This  necelfity  is  not  owing  to  the  want  of  fchoois  in  that  ifland 
(for  there  are  fchoois  without  number,  and  of  all  prices,  from  five 
to  nine,  ten,  and  even  twelve  fol^orfous,  that  is,  from  twopence 
halfpenny  to  fix  pence,  and  in  one  or  two  inftances  upwards  per 
week)  ; but  becaufe  no  confideration  whatever  will  prevail  on  them 
to  give  any  certain  or  permanent  encouragement  to  a perfon  pro- 
perly qualified  and  capable  of  inftru&ing  their  children.  None  of 
themfelves  are  in  any  tolerable  degree  fiffor  the  undertaking  ; and 
no  talents  or  qualifications  however  eminent  will  recommend  a 
ftranger  to  countenance  or  favour  among  them.  Should  a new  ad- 
venturer be  imprudent  or  prefumptuous  enough  to  charge  fixpence, 
he  can  have  no  chance  of  fucceeding,  while  there  are  fo  many  Jcrfey 
profefiors  who  demand  only  fourpence  halfpenny  per  week. 

From  this  grovelling  principle  of  fordid  economy  that  general 
ignorance  which  makes  fo  prominent  a feature  in  the  chara&er  of 
that  little  people,  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at : yet  a few  of 
them  have,  now  and  then,  been  known  to  make  fome  proficieney 
in  the  two  learned  languages,  and  even  to  take  a degree  at  Oxford. 
Butthefe  inftances  are  extremely  rare,  though  we  could  mention 
fome  fplendid  ones. 

The  fevereft  misfortune  experienced  by  that  ifland  for  at  leaft  a 
century  back,  in  that  molt  eflfential  refpetf,  was  the  death  of  the 
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lions,  fecured  the  entire  approbation  and  efteem  of  ail  under 
whom  and  with  whom  he  ferved,  he  was  at  length,  by  re- 
gular and  duecourfeof  promotion,  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Bravo,  a guarda  cofia  gun-boat  of  fixteen  guns. 

But  it  was  not  from  a whole  age  of  anxious  expectation, 
nor  from  the  flow  gradation  of  progreflive  advancement  m 
naval  fervice,  nor  from  the  liberality  of  the  Britifli  Govern- 
ment, nor  from  the  influence  of  his  family  connexions  howe- 
ver exerted,  Captain  D’ Auvergne  was  to  hope  for  that  ele- 
vation fo  delightful  to  the  heart  of  man,  and  acceptable  even 
to  the  moft  humble  and  unafpiring  ; and  with  the  fainted 
or  moft  diftant  profpeift  of  which  not  the  partial  furmifes  of 
his  fondeft  admirers  could  have  flattered  him,  nor  all  the 
golden  dreams  of  youthful  fancy  have  once  conjured  up  tp 
folace  or  amufe  his  longing  imagination.  To  another  coun- 
try and  another  people,  to  private  friendfhip,  or,  with  more 
propriety,  the  doating  whim  of  fuperannuated  imbecility, 
we  are  to  look  for  the  fource  of  that  dignity  which  places 
him,  in  fome  meafure,  on  a level  with  the  fir  ft  order  of  no- 
bility 

late  Mrs.  Falle,  mother  of  theprefent  little  parfon  of  that  name. 
That  good  old  lady  had  kept  a fchool  for  many  years  in  the  town 
of  St.  Helier,  the  capital  of  the  ifland,  where,  though  quite  blind 
during  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  fhe  taught  fpelling,  reading,  and 
«iuriting>  in  both  Jerfey  French,  and  Jerfey  Englifh,  and  needle - 
work , with  univerfal  approbation  and  applaufe.  So  ferious  a lofs 
muft  be  the  more  fenfibly  felt  on  account  of  the  difficulty,  if  not 
abfolute  impofiibility  of  repairing  it  by  a fuccefior  of  equal  merit 
and  abilities,  unlefs  Mrs.  Margaret  Cuppaidge,  condefcended  to 
offer  her  fervices.  And  did  not  the  penury  of  their  narrow  difpo- 
fitions  obliterate  all  fenfe  of  gratitude  in  that  felfifh  race,  they 
would  long  fince  have  raifed  a monument  to  her  memory,  as'lt 
fmall  teftimony  of  their  affedlion  andregard,if  they  can  be  fuppofed 
capable  of  any  fuch  refined  fenfations  : not  fuch  as  that  erected  by 
his  firft-born,  and  the  principal  furviving  hope  of  an  illuftriou* 
houfe,  to  the  manes  of  Mr.  Owen  Hogan,  the  Irifh  attorney  ; but 
©ne  of  fomewhat  a more  folid  and  lafting  kind. 
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b'iiity  in  this  country,  and  makes  him  be  regarded  as  the  primo 
luminary  that  gilds  with  the  fplendid  effulgence  of  his  glory 
the  con  t rafted  horizon  of  his  own.  It  was  in  France  his 
happy  ftar  afcendant  at  his  natal  hour  ordained  he  {hould  lay 
the  foundation  both  of  his  fortune  and  his  fame  ; but  Mars 
rifing  with  fiery  and  malignant  afpeft:  in  oppofilion,  eyed 
the  rich  prize,  and  fnatched  the  better  half  away. 

In  a preceding  pafiage  it  hath  been  obferved,  that  he  re- 
ceived the  principal  part  of  his  education  in  that  country. 
Thither  alfo  it  had  been,  cuftomary  with  him  to  go  and  pafs 
a month  or  two,  or  more,  every  year,  at  all  fuch  times  as  he 
could  be  fpared  from  the  neceifary  avocations  of  his  duty. 
It  had,  indeed,  long  been  the  country  of  his  choice,  where,, 
from  the  force  of  early  and  invincible  predileftion,  he  {hould 
wifh  to  live,  had  things  remained  in  the  fame  ftate  they  were 
heretofore ; or  in  any  change,  order,  or  diforder,  could  he 
but  retain  his  prefent  title  and  the  pofTeflions  which  once  be=» 
longed  to  it ; and  where  he  would  not  have  the  leafl  objec- 
tion to  have  his  bones  repofe  in  peace  till  fummoned  by  the 
final  trumpet.  By  the  help  of  fuch  recommendations  as  could 
be  procured  from  his  friends  in  J.erfey,  together  with  the 
acquaintance  he  had  himfelf  formerly  efUbiifhed  there,  it 
can  be  no  way  unreafonable  to  conclude  he  found  little  or  no 
difficulty  in.  forming  a pretty  large  circle  of  genteel  and  re- 
fpeftable  connexions.  This  was  at  that  time  much  more  ea- 
filv  done  in  France  than  perhaps  any  where  elfe,  nothing 
more  being  required  than  fome  kind  of  introduction,  a little 
proper  affurance,  and  to  be  able  to  appear  in  the  flyie  and 
charafter  of  a gentleman.  It  was  his  lot  to  be  introduced 
to  the  acquaintance  of  the  late  Prince  de  Bouillon,  a noble- 
man who,  with  a princely  income,  kept  a princely  table, 
had  a princely  retinue,  and  faw  fome  princely  company,  as 
well  as  a good  deal  more  who,  like  opaque  bodies  which 
have  no  proper  light  of  their  own,  but  fmne  only  with  the 
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refle&ion  of  borrowed  light,  could  only  claim  that  diftin£lion 
while  they  enjoyed  the  honour  of  his  fociety.  Having  lived 
rather  too  freely,  and,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  a little  too 
fall  alfo,  in  the  gay  feafon  of  youth,  he  had  never  been  linked 
5n  the  bands  of  Hymen,  nor  incumbered  with  the  cares  of 
a family,  and  was,  at  the  time  alluded  to,  confiderably  pad 
the  zenith  of  life. 

We  here  give  the  mod  generally  received  ftatementof  this 
matter,  although  they  are  not  wanting,  and  thofe  too  pof- 
fefied  of  very  good  means  of  information  on  the  fubje£t, 
who  would  have  it  that  this  intimacy  commenced  at  a much 
earlier  period  than  that  afligned  above,  when  they  were  both 
educated  together,  and  had  the  fame  inftru&ors.  This,  it 
muft  be  cortfeffed,  is  no  improbable  account  of  the  affair,  and 
fuch  as,  were  we  at  liberty  to  indulge  conje&ure  in  the  cafe, 
and  to  interpofe  our  private  opinion,  we  fhould  be  mod  dif- 
pofed  to  fubfcribe  to.  However  that  might  have  been,  it  may 
well  be  fuppofed  Captain  D’Auvergne  negle&ed  no  opportu- 
nity of  cultivating  the  friendfhip  and  good  opinion  of  a no- 
bleman of  his  high  rank  and  powerful  patronage.  The  ac- 
quaintance of  fuch  a man  was  too  flattering  to  be  flighted  or 
regarded  with  indifference.  He  had  every  encouragement  to 
improve  the  advantage  he  had  gained.  In  all  his  vifits  he  was 
condantly  well  received,  and  treated  with  peculiar  marks  of 
kindnefs  and  attention.  Thofe  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  more  minute  particulars  will  be  greatly  at  a lofs  to  ac- 
count for  this  extraordinary  partiality,  till  they  are  informed 
that  his  being  of  the  fame  name  with  that  nobleman  proved 
no  fmall,  but  rather  his  very  bed  recommendation. 

But  thofe  happy  days  of  focial  intercourfe  could  not  lad 
for  ever.  Sad  experience  (hews  us  that  princes  themfeives 
mud  fubmit  to  the  inexorable  decrees  of  fate  as  well  as  infe- 
rior mortals.  In  procefs  of  time  his  Serene  Highnefs  found, 
at  ledgth,-by  feme  odd,  and,  with  him,  unufual  fymptoms. 
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that  his  end  was  at  no  great  diftance. — We  do  not  with  to 
have  it  underftood  to  be  meant  as  any  reflexion  on  his  me- 
mory, when  we  obferve  that  he  too  had  his  little  prejudices 
in  common  with  the  wifeft  and  belt  of  men,  whofe  paffions 
and  judgments  are  often  fwayed  more  by  empty  founds  than 
realities.  Even  at  the  awful  crifis  of  approaching  diflolution 
he  did  not  lofe  a becoming  regard  to  the  future  glory  of  an 
antient  and  honourable  houfe.  He  was  defirous  that  the  ti- 
tle and  family  fortune  fhould  ft  ill  continue  in  the  fame  name 
to  which  they  had  been  attached  for  ages  back  ; but  then  he 
had  no  heir  of  his  own  body,  nor  any  other  near  enough  of 
kin  wfio  could  urge  a legal  and  indifputable  claim  ; whether 
owing  to  cafual  infirmity  or  radical  debility,  or  elfe  to  the 
want  of  provident  and  timely  care,  we  do  not  pretend  to  fay- 
This  circumftance,  however,  gave  him  little  uneafinefs.  The 
cafe  was  not  a defperate  one.  He  had  an  eafy  and  a ready 
recourfe  in  that  right  which  the  laws  gave  him  of  fupplying 
by  adoption  the  fucceftor,  which  nature  or  chance  had  denied 
him.  Of  this  privilege  he  did  not  long  hefitate  to  avail  him- 
felf,  and  accordingly  turned  his  eyes  on  Captain  Philip 
D’ Auvergne,  to  whom  by  hi's  laft  will  and  teftament  he 
bequeathed  the  title  of  Prince  de  Bouillon,  together  with 
either  the  whole,  or  the  far  greater  part  of  his  remaining 
property,  both  real  and  perfonal,  his  eftates,  villas,  chateaux, 
&c.  &c.  amounting  in  the  whole,  according  to  fome  efti- 
mates,  to  20,oool.  or  upwards  *,  but  with  more  appearance 
of  probability,  to  not  more  than  8000I.  fteriing,  or  192,000 
livres  per  ann.  according  to  others.  And  thus,  by  the  od- 
deft  chance  imaginable,  without  the  ieaft  affinity,  or  the 
moll  remote  connexion  in  any  affignable  degree  of  kindred, 
but  merely  by  the  lucky  accident  of  a name,  was  this  Angu- 
lar event  brought  about. 

The  only  thing  that  now  remained  to  crown  all  his  willies, 
'4nd  fill  up  the  meafure  of  his  felicity  to  the  brim,  was  to 
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obtain  bis  Sovereign’s  permifTion  to  enjoy  bis  new  dignity  i 
and  indulge  in  the  luxurious  fweets  of  his  fplendid  fortune 
and  elevated  rank  ; and,  accordingly,  the  proper  application 
being  made  for  that  purpofe,  his  Majpfty  was  gracioufly 
pleafed  to  grant  his  royal  letters  patent,  authorizing  and 
empowering  Captain  Philip  D’i\uvergne  to  affume  the  title 
and  adopt  the  armorial  bearings  of  his  Serene  Highnefs  the 
late  Prince  de  Bouillon  : and  in  all  other  refpects  confirming 
the  munificent  bequeft,  as  fully  and  completely,  to  all  intents, 
and  purpofes,  as  royal  letters  patent  could  poflibly  d.o.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  mark  of  royal  favour  he  experienced  much 
about  the  fame  time,  being  either  then,  or  very  fhortly  after, 
appointed  to  the  foie;  command  of  the  naval  department  on 
the  Jerfey  ftation. 

But,  alas  ! how  frail  and  tranfitory  is  human  blifs  ! How 
fleeting  the  mofl  certain  pofteflion  of  all  fublunary  enjoy- 
ments ! Juft  at  this  very  time  the  Revolution  broke  cut,  and 
it  fared  with  our  titular  Prince  as  it  did  with  tens  and 
hundreds  of  thoufands  mere.  The  republicans  had  no  objec- 
tion whatever  to  his  making  ufeof  the  title  and  the  painted 
cfcutcheon  ; but,  in  lieu  of  the  compliment,  kept  the  eftates 
and  the  revenues  to  themfelves. 

The  French  Emigrants  were  at  one  time  fo  numerous  in 
Jerfey,  that  the  inhabitants  began  at  length  to  entertain  feri- 
ous  apprehenfions  left,  confcious  of  their  own  ftrength,  they 
fhould  perhaps  take  it  into  their  heads toTeize  upon  theifland 
altogether,  and  difpoffefs  the  natives  ; for  it  was  found  by‘ 
calculation  that  there  were  as  many  French  in  the  place  as 
there  were  inhabitants,  or  even  more  ; and  what  might  not 
rationally  be  apprehended  from  the  reftlefs  fpirit,  character- 
ise treachery,  and  well-known  duplicity  of  that  artful  and 
defigning  people?  A motion  was  therefore  made  in  the 
Affembly  of  the  States,  that  a memorial  fhould  immediately 
be  drawn  up  and  forwarded  to  Government,  fetting  forth  the. 
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danger  of  their  fituation  from  their  formidable  inmates,  and 
praying  to  have  them  removed  to  fome  other  quarter  : but 
this  refolution  was  not  carried  into  effeft  : it  was  overruled 
by  the  fugged  ion  and  fupertor  wifdom  of  one  of  the  Mefirs. 
Hemery,  of  St.  Helier,  merchants.  Mr.  Hemery  had  been 
from  the  beginning,  (and  is  dill)  the  perfon  who  iflues  the 
money  for  the  fubfifteace  of  the  emigrants  in  that  ifland  ; and 
was  fent  for  on  that  occafion  to  clear  up  fome  doubts  that 
remained  on  the  minds  of  that  wife  and  auguft  afiembly, 
with  regard  to  the  policy  of  that  meafure  then  in  agitation. 
He  dated  the  amount  of  that  fubfidy  at  ioo,oool.  per  an* 
num,  and  flrongly  remonltrated  againft  the  idea  of  wantonly 
and  without  the  fm ailed  necedity  fending  fuch  a fum  out  of 
the  ifland,  from  a groundlefs  apprehenfion  of  what  a number 
of  poor,  perfecuted,  and  opprefled  people  podibly  might 
attempt,  though  in  direct  and  palpable  oppofition  to  their 
own  mod  obvious  prefent  intered,  arid  from  which  they 
could  not  ultimately  hope  to  derive  the  lead  benefit.  This 
argument  had  the  defired  effect  : it  was  the  argumentum  ad 
crumenam , and  in  the  opinion  of  Jerfeymen  unafwerabie. 
It  was,  therefore,  without  further  difcuffion  or  hefitatioa 
unanimoufly  refolved,  that  the  emigrants,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  money  fhould  not  be  fent  away,  whatever  the  confs- 
quence  might  be. 

Podibly  the  fum  was  not  quite  fo  great  as  Mr.  Hemery 
made  it,  notwithdanding  the  very  ample  and  liberal  allow- 
ance thofe  people  bad  for  the  fird  five  or  fix  years,  till  1798, 
when  it  underwent  a confiderable  defalcation.  His  premium 
for  his  commiflion  was  no  trifle,  or  at  lead  fuch  a trifle  as  no 
man  in  his  right  fenfes  would  willingly  part  with  as  long  as 
he  could  conveniently  keep  it.  Hence  it  is  but  reafonable 
to  conclude  he  had  an  eye  to  his  own  intered,  as  much  at 
any  rate  as  to  that  of  his  country,  in  oppofing  any  project 
for  the  removal  of  the  emigrants  j and  might,  for  that  rea« 
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fon,  be  difpofed  to  magnify  the  total  amount  a little  : and 
yet  if  we  confider  that,  during  the  period  alluded  to,  there 
were  in  that  fmall  ifland  upwards  of  two  thoufand  ecclefiaftics, 
and  heads  of  families,  who  received  each  from  three  to  four* 
five,  and  feme  of  them  61.  a month,  befides  an  indefinite 
multitude  of  widows  and  fingle  perfons  of  both  fexes,  who 
were  paid  as  regularly  as  the  reft,  together  with  the  Duke 
de  Caftries’s  fine  regiment,  confiding  of  about  700  effe&ive 
men,  with  its  full  compliment  of  officers  : when  thefe  items 
are  taken  into  the  account,  perhaps  Mr.  Hemery’s  report, 
inftead  of  being  thought  at  all  exaggerated,  will  rather  appear 
to  come  far  fhort  of  the  real  expenditure  in  the  fingle  article 
of  Britiffi  benevolence  to  Gallic  fufferers  in  Jerfey  only. 

At  firft  the  difburfement  of  this  fubfiftence  had  been  left 
to  one  or  two  of  their  own  Bifficps.  The  fubfequent  con- 
duit of  thofe  pious  and  right  reverend  divines  is  already  too 
well  known  to  require  a particular  relation  of  it  in  this  place. 
Finding  themfelves  all  at  once  in  pofleffion  of  more  money 
than  ever  they  had  in  their  lives  before,  or  ever  expe£ted  to 
have,  they  prudently  liftened  to  the  apoftolic  maxim,  that 
<c  Charity  begins  at  home,”  and  took  their  meafures  accord- 
ingly. To  avoid  thofe  melancholy  and  affe£ting  feenes, 
tender  expoftulations,  and  anxious  foiicitude,  ufual  at  the 
formal  parting  of  dear  and  faithful  friends,  they  took  leave 
in  the  proper  French  ftyle,  they  fhifted  their  quarters  with- 
out any  ceremony,  and  left  the  reft  to  fhift  for  themfelves 
in  the  beft  manner  they  could.  A 

That  appointment,  becoming  fhus  vacant,  was  conferred 
on  his  Serene  Highnefs,  and  the  emoluments  he  derived 
from  it  for  fome  years  have  been  varioufly  eftimated,  and  as 
varioully  accounted  foF.  It  were  foreign  from  our  prefent 
purpofe  to  enter  into  a minute  detail  of  the  feveral  alterations 
that  have  been  made,  and  the  ichemes  of  diftribution  fuccef- 
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lively  adopted  and  laid  alide.  This  we  know,  that  many  of 
the  emigrants  themfelves  have  been  far  from  being  entirely 
fatisfied  in  every  particular. 

At  prefent  the  number  of  French  refugees  in  that  ifland  is 
but  fmall,  not  above  three  or  four  hundred  at  the  moft  ; 
confequently  the  returns  from  this  branch  of  finance  cannot 
be  very  productive,  if  thofe  numerical,  monthly,  or  half- 
yearly  mufters  fent  for  Government  infpeCtion  can  be  de- 
pended* on,  as  no  doubt  they  may,  while  they  exhibit  only  a 
ftate  of  gradual  diminution. 

The  multitude  of  fpies  kept  in  conftant  pay  there  fince 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  the  incredible  fums  expended 
on  fecret  fervices,  proved  another  fource  of  profit  to  his  Se- 
rene Highnefs.  But  thefe  too  have  been  all,  or  for  the  moft 
part,  done  away  ; and  nothing  now  remains  to  the  Prince 
but  the  heavy  burden  of  fixty-four  fummers,  and  as  many 
winters,  the  emoluments  of  his  commiffion,  and  the  gleanings 
©£  his  former  induftry. 
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A SAGACIOUS  delineator  of  manners  has  obferved,* 
that  “ the  importance  of  private  benevolence,  or  of  tyran- 
ny, as  exercifed  by  the  Efquire  or  the  Lord,  or  whatever 
other  name  or  title  the  chief  perfonage  bears,  in  a fmall  town 
or  village,  is  beyond  common  calculation.  He  can  almoft 
give  the  part  of  the  country  where  he  is  refident  a new  face  ; 
bid  peace  and  comfort  fmile  around  his  neighbourhood,  or 
cover  it  with  gloom.  If  his  difpofition  leads  him  to  benignity, 
the  pooreft  hovel  (hall  boaft  a cheerful  hearth,  and  all  his 
tenantry  fport  in  his  influence  At  little  coll  he  may  exclude 
even  the  powers  of  envy  from  the  bofoms  of  the  lowly,  and 
implant  the  more  happy  inmates  of  gratitude  and  joy.  He 
may  extend  his  generous  fway,  fo  far  as  to  difpenfe  amongft 
thofe  over  whom  fortune  has  given  him  dominion,  the  leni- 
tives of  pain,  the  folaces  of  difeafe,  and  attemper  death  itfelf ; 
nor  are  his  good  offices  lefs  eminently  ufeful  for  the  body 
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than  the  foul : the  wifdom  of  his  precepts,  or  the  example  of 
his  pra&ice,  difcountenances  the  vice,  and  gives  energy  to 
the  virtue  of  his  dependents  : their  heads  and  their  hearts 
thrive  equally  under  his  protedorlhip — and  he  includes  in 
his  chara&er  the  philanthropift,  the  phyfician,  the  moralift, 
and  the  chriftian.  It  is,  indeed,  almolt  impoflible  to  enu- 
merate the  degrees  of  felicity  which  may  refult  from  an  intel- 
ligent, upright,  and  benevolent  country  gentleman,  whom 
Providence  has  blefifed  with  the  means  of  doing  good.” 

It  is  not  without  a heart-felt  pleafure  we  are  furnifhed  both 
with  a-n  illuftration  and  an  example  of  the  foregoing  remarks 
in  the  praftice  of  the  truly  illuftrious  nobleman,  whofe  me- 
moir will  be  the  immediate  objed  of  our  attention. 

His  Grace  is  paternally  defcended  from  a race  of  anceftors 
whofe  names  are  facred  to  patriotifm  and  their  country  $ and, 
by  the  maternal  line  from  the  great  and  glorious  John 
Churchill,  firft  Duke  of  Marlborough  *,  whofe  vidories  railed 
the  Britifh  name  to  1 uch  an  eminence,  that  neither  envy  can 
tarnifh  nor  time  confign  his  laurels  to  oblivion.  They  may 
on  his  brow  be  truly  deemed  unfading  and  immortal.* 

G g George 

* By  his  Duchefs,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Richard  Jennings,  Efq. 
of  Sandridge,  in  the  county  of  Hertford,  John  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough had  one  fon  and  four  daughters. 

In  1706,  the  manor  and  honour  of  Woodftock,  with  the  palace 
of  Blenheim,  were  annexed  by  aft  of  Parliament  to  the  inheritors 
of  his  Grace’s  honours,  and  titles  ; which,  as  his  fon  had  died  the 
preceding  year,  confequently  went  to  his  eldeft  daughter  Henrietta, 
Lady  of  Lord  Godolphin,  and  the  heirs  male  of  her  body ; and 
then  to  all  the  other  daughters  fucceflively,  according  to  priority 
of  birth,  and  their  refpeftive  heirs  male. 

Lady  Godolphin  dying  without  furviving  iffue,  the  title  devolv- 
ed on  the  fon  ofthefecond  daughter,  Charles  Spencer,  the  fifth 
Earl  of  Sunderland,  with  eight  thoufand  pounds  a year  of  the  firft 
Duke’s  eftate  ; and,  on  the  demife  of  his  grandmother,  Sarah, 
Duchefs  Dowager  of  Marlborough,  on  whom  the  palace  of  Blen- 
heim, 
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George,  the  prefeat  Duke  of  Marlborough  (being  the 
twenty-fifth  in  paternal  defeent  from  his  anceftor  Robert 
Defpencer,  who  came  to  England  with  William  the  Con- 
queror) and  the  third  of  that  title,  was  born  on  the  26th  of 
January,  1739,  and  fucceeded  to  the  honours  and  titles  of 
the  family  on  the  demife  of  his  father,  in  the  year  1758. 

Having  received  a finished,  though  private  education, 
under  the  learned  and  venerable  Jacob  Bryant,  Efq.  bis 
Grace  fet  out  on  his  travels  •,  and  how  much  his  natural 
tafle  and  genius  were  improved  by  feeing  foreign  countries 
may  eafily  be  judged  from  that  elegance  of  tafte  and  love  of 
fcience,  which  he  has  conftantly  difplayea.  At  the  time  of 
the  late  Duke’s  death,  he  attended  on  him  in  quality  of  aid- 
de-camp  ; and,  a few  years  after,  was  appointed  a captain 
in  the  20th  regiment  of  foot,  on  his  return  from  his  travels, 
but  afterwards  retired. 

In  April  1760,  his  Grace  W2S  apppointed  Lord-Lieute- 
nant and  Cuflos  Rotulorum  of  Oxfordffiire ; and  he  was 
continued  in  thofe  offices  by  his  prefent  Majefty,  at  whofe 
coronation  he  carried  the  feeptre  with  the  crofs. 

In  1762,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  appointed  Lord 
Chamberlain  of  the  Houffiold  ; and,  next  year,  Lord  Privy 

Seal  *, 

helm,  and  manor  of  Woodftock,  had  been  fettled  fn  jointure,  he 
gained  a vaft  acceftion  of  fortune. 

His  Grace,  who  was  diftinguifhed  as  a man  of  courage,  huma- 
nity, and  every  focial  virtue,  was,  on  the  25th  of  July,  1758,  ap- 
pointed  Commander  in  Chief  of  all  the  Britifh  forces  intended  to 
ferve  in  Germany,  under  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunfwick ; and 
in  the  following  Auguft,  conftituted  General  over  all  and  lingular 
the  foot  forces  employed,  or  to  be  employed,  in  his  Majefty ’s 
fervice.  But  his  Grace  did  not  long  enjoy  thefe  diftinguifhed  ho- 
nours ; dying  on  the  10th  of  October,  atMunfter,  in  Weftphalia, 
from  whence  his  corpfe  was  brought  to  England,  and  placed  in  the 
family  vault  at  Blenheim. 

By  his  Duchefs,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Lord  Trevor, 
his  Grace  had  iftue  three  Tons  and  two  daughters. 
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Seal  ; but  thefe  places  he  foon  refigned.  Naturally  fond  of 
a domeftic  and  regular  life,  his  difpofition  ill  agreed  with  the 
buftle  and  inconvenience  of  office.  Born  to  independence, 
and  warmly  attached  to  the  happieft  gifts  fhe  can  confer,  he 
fought  not  for  gratification  from  the  idle  difplay  o£  pomp, 
the  objeCts  of  ambition,  or  the  proftituted  breath  of  popular 
applaufe.  The  honours  which  have  been  conferred  on  him 
by  the  favour  of  his  fovereign,  or  delegated  by  different 
communities,  derive  luftre  from  their  noble  poffeffor.  Con- 
nected with  many  of  the  firfl  families  in  the  kingdom,  and 
fupported  by  immenfc  and  princely  revenues,  were  his  grace 
fond  of  the  charms  of  ambition,  and  the  trappings  of  (late, 
we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  he  might  long  fince  have  pof- 
fefTed  the  moft  important  office  which  a Britifh  fubjeCt  can 
enjoy  ; and  every  fincere  lover  of  his  country  will  pro- 
bably join  us  in  the  wifh,  that  thofe  virtues  and  acquifitions 
which  id  eminently  adorn  the  private  nobleman,  had  been 
difplayed  in  a flation  where  they  mud  have  enfured  the  high- 
eft  credit  to  his  Grace,  and  confequently  have  proved  of  the 
greateft  public  utility. 

Though  no  aCtive  ftatefman,  his  Grace  is  neverthelefs  a 
warm  lover  of  his  country.  He  is  firmly  detached  to  his 
Sovereign,  an  enemy  to  faction,  and  infinitely  above  the 
meannefs  of  undue  influence,  either  to  humour  a party,  or 
gratify  designing  ambition. 

In  private  life  his  Grace  of  Marlborough’s  chara&er  is  fo 
truly  amiable,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fay  in  what  he  is  moft 
excellent.  He  is  an  affectionate  father,  a tender  hufband, 
an  indulgent  mafler  and  a generous  patron  of  merit,  induf- 
try,  and  fcience.  His  conftant  regard  to  the  profperity  of 
the  neighbouring  Univerfity,  and  his  noble  benefactions, 
Efficiently  prove  his  Grace’s  love  of  literature.  In  feveral 
of  the  fublimeft  ftudies  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  has  gained 
diftinguifhed  reputation.  The  elevating  fcience  of  aftronomy 
G g 2 in 
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in  him  finds  a munificent  patron,  and  an  able  judge.  Hii 
.Grace  has  erected  and  fitted  up  an  elegant  obfervatory  at 
Blenheim,  where  he  devotes  great  part  of  thofe  hours, 
which  are  with  too  many  of  our  nobility  fo  (hamefully  difli- 
pated,  in  contemplating  the  works  of  Him  •who  tells  the 
number  oj  the Jlarsy  and  calleth  them  by  their  names . 

The  juft  tafte  of  his  Grace  needs  no  eulogium  ; let  the 
moil  frigid  obferver  vifit  his  delightful  pleafure-grounds, 
park,  and  lake,  at  Blenheim,  and  he  will  be  compelled  to 
feel  an  admiration,  the  acknowledgment  of  which  it  will  be 
difficult  for  himto  fupprefs  ; while  every  refined  and  fufcep- 
ible  foul,  on  contemplating  thefe  beautiful  fcenes,  mult  be 
loft  in  aftoniftiment  at  viewing  the  chaftity  of  defign,  and 
elegance  of  execution,  fo  apparent  in  all  thofe  improvements 
which  have  been  made  under  his  Grace’s  patronage  and  im*» 
mediate  infpedtion. 

iC  ELYSIAN  fcene  ! by  noble  Spencer  lov’d, 

Whofe  tafte  completes  what  Nature  had  approv’d  ; 

By  him' yon  groves  the  ruftet  Hopes  adorn, 

That  catch  the  golden  tinge  of  early  morn  ; 

By  him  the  bloflon/d  lhrub,  the  blooming  flow’r/ 

From  blended  fweets  reviving  incenfe  pour ; 

By  him  the  cryftal  lake  is  taught  to  ftray. 

Where  yielding  vallies  point  a ready  way  ; 

By  him  the  rough  caicade,  with  deafening  roar, 

To  liquid  elements  defcribe  a fhore  j 

While  winds  the  whiten’d  wave  through  flow'ry  meads, 

And  iilver  fwans  difport  among  the  reeds* 

Illuftrious  name  ! to  every  virtue  dear. 

Whom  all  the  good  muft  love,  the  bad  revere  ; 

Unwarp’d  by  Grandeur’s  fort,  l'edu&ive  lure, 

And  arm’d  by  Realon,  from  her  arts  fecure  ; 

For  once,  from  wild  Caprice,  kind  Fortune  free. 

Showers  down  her  choiceft.  gifts,  unblam’d,  on  thee. 

’ Tis  not  thy  titles  that  command  our  love, 

’ Tia  not  thy  fpkndour  that  the  wife  approve  *, 
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But  ’tis  thy  native  worth,  thy  noble  mind, 

That  glows  with  charity  for  all  mankind  ! 

Wealth,  power,  and  titles — pageants  of  a day, 

Ungrac’d  with  merit,  ihed  a feeble  ray. 

Soon  (inks  the  fame,  not  rais’d  on  true  defert, 

And  all  the  praife  that  lives  not  in  the  heart ; 

Soon  finks  the  pride  from  anceftry  that  flows — 

The  fplenaid  villains  are  but  public  fhows  ; 

Awhile  they  blaze,  and  catch  the  Ample  eye, 

Then  melt  in  air,  like  meteors  in  the  Iky  ; 

Not  thus  Nobility  with  wprth  conjoin’d — 

Its  luftre  fpreads,  and  leaves  a track  behind. 

The  gifts  of  fortune  in  a good  man’s  power 

Are  but  the  friendlefs  wretch’s  certain  dower  ; * 

They  raife  the  languid,  wipe  Affliction’s  tear. 

Such,  noble  Marlborough  ! fhine  thy  bounties  here. 
Thrice  happy  man  ! whom  rural  honours  pleafe, 

The  charms  of  Science,  and  the  fweets  of  eafe. 

Bleft  with  a Russel’s  love,  in  whom  combine 
The  fplendid  virtues  of  her  noble  line  ; 

Bleft  with  an  offspring,  lovely  as  the  day 
That  opes  the  rofy  morn  of  gentle  May  ; 

You  hear,  unmov’d,  Ambition’s  founding  call, 

Mark  her  fteep  progrefs,  and  avoid  her  fall  ; 

State’s  gilded  trappings  to  the  vain  you  leave, 

Nor  court  the  plaudits  which  the  bold  receive  ; - 

The  trueft  patriot  in  the  man  is  feen,  ‘ 

From  each  extreme  you  keep  the  golden  mean. 

With  genius  warm’d,  with  independence  bleft, 

Yours  are  the  joys  which  Virtue  loves  to  tafte  ; 

The  clofe-drawn  ties,  the  Friend,  the  Father  knows, 

The  heart-felt  blifs  from  mutual  love  that  flows  ; 

The  generous  glow  Benevolence  awakes, 

When  cherifh’d  Merit  bleffes,  and  partakes.” 

Mavor’s  Blenheim. 

Nor  can  we  omit  the  following  juft  and  appropriate  com. 
pliment  to  the  Duchefs,  from  the  fame  elegant  poem ; 

“ BRING  ev’ry  flower  from  Truth’s  perennial  bed, 

To  weave  a crown  for  Carolina’s  head  j 
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Depift  each  virtue  beaming  from  her  eye. 

Fond  love,  firm  faith,  and  mild  complacency  ; 

Let  every  grace  and  every  charm  be  feen, 

All  that  we  love  in  Britain’s  facred  queen  : 

All  that  in  Charlotte  can  delight,  endear, 

Then  fhall  each  heart  confefs  a likenefs  here.” 

His  Grace  married  the  beautiful  and  highly  accompiifhed 
Lady  Caroline  Ruflel,  only  daughter  of  John,  late  Duke  of 
Bedford,  on  the  23d  of  Auguft,  1762,  by  whom  he  has  had 
ilfue  three  fons  and  four  daughter?.  But,  alas  1 neither  for- 
tune, rank,  nor  any  other  diftin&ion  can  avert  the  ftrokes 
of  heart  which  happen  to  all.  “ The  paths  of  glory  lead  but 
to  the  grave.”  In  1 795,  his  Grace  and  the  public  met  with 
a heavy  lofs  in  his  fecond  fon,  Lord  Henry,  who  died  Envoy 
and  Plenipotentiary  at  Berlin.  The  hiftorian,  of  Blenheim 
has  delineated  his  worth,  under  the  name  of  Marcellus,  in 
words  that  honour  both  the  living  and  the  dead. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  has  {till  living  two  fons  and 
five  daughters.  The  youngeft  fon  Lord  Francis,  and  the 
youngeft  daughter  Lady  Amelia,  alone  remain  Tingle.  His 
cldeft  fon,  the  Marquis  of  Blandford,  who  married  the  love- 
ly Lady  Sufan  Stewart,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Galloway, 
has  already  four  fons  and  a daughter. 
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RIGHT  HON.  DAVID  RAE, 

LORD-JUSTICE-CLERK  OF  SCOTLAND. 

DAVID  RAE,  the  only  fon  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  William 
Rae,  a worthy  Scottifh  clergyman  of  the  Englilh  or  Luthe- 
ran communion,  was  born  in  the  year  1729.*  His  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  Sir  David  Forbes,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
and  uncle  of  the  celebrated  Duncan  Forbes,  Efq.  of  Cullo- 
den,  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Sefiion.  The  Prefident’s 
death  in  1 747,  deprived  his  young  relation  of  the  advantages 
he  might  have  reaped  from  the  patronage  and  inftru&ions  of 
fo  diftinguilhed  a judge.  Mrs.  Rae,  by  her  firft  marriage 
with  a landed  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Douglas,  had  feve- 

ral 

* A remote  anceftor  of  this  gentleman,  as  we  underftand,  and 
of  the  fame  name,  William  Rae,  was  Bifhop  of  Glafgow,  in  the 
reign  of  Robert  II.  from  1335  to  1367.  He  was  alfo  the  Pope’s 
Legate  in  Scotland,  and  is  faid,  in  Archbifhop  Spottifwood’s  Hif- 
tory,  to  have  built  the  ftone  bridge  at  Glafgow,  over  the  river 
Clyde.  This  monument  of  ancient  architecture  is  Hill  Handing, 
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ral  children,  the  lad  furvivor  of  whom  was  the  late  Lieute- 
nant-General John  Douglas,  Colonel  of  the  fifth  regiment 
of  dragoon  guards  : this  officer  died  in  1 790. 

The  grammar  fchool  of  Haddington  had  attained  a very  - 
high  and  deferved  reputation  under  Mr.  David  Young,  to 
whofe  tuition  the  riling  hopes  of  many  noble  and  honourable 
families  were  intruded.  Mr.  Rae  was  alfo  placed  under  his 
care,  and  boarded  in  hishoufe,  where  he  had  the  opportunity 
of  contracting,  in  early  youth,  friendfhips  which  afforded 
numberlefs  agreeable  moments  to  his  riper  years,  and  which 
fubfided  until  : errupted  by  death  ; for,  in  the  courfe  of  a 

long  life,  he  has  beheld  many  an  endearing  name  depofiteci 
in  the  tomb.  Among  others  the  two  brothers,  Walter  and 
William,  fucceffively  Lords  Blantyre,  were  his  particular 
friends  * to  the  memory  of  the  fird  of  whom  he  wrote  feme 
elegiac  verfes,  and  to  the  other  he  dedicated  his  Latin  Thefts 
on  paffing  trial,  before  being  called  to  the  bar. 

From  the  fchool  of  Haddington  he  was  removed  to  the 
Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  went  through  the  ufual 
routine  of  daffies,  after  which,  as  he  was  early  dedined  for 
the  bar,  he  directed  his  attention  to  juridical  dudies.  The 
mode  of  education  of  aScottifli  barrifter  is  regulated  by  the 
laws  of  the  corporate  faculty  of  advocates.  After  proceed- 
ing through  the  humanities  and  faculties,  names  invented  by 
the  pedagogic  barbarifm  of  our  ancedors,  the  young  dudent 
attends,  during  one  feffion,  a courfe  of  ledures  on  the  Indi- 
tutes  of  Judinian  ; and  in  the  enfuing  feffion,  a courfe  on  the 
Pande&s.  The  fird  of  thefe  are  read  in  the  Englifh  language, 
and  the  fecond  in  the  Latin.  The  third  and  lad  feffion  is  de- 
voted to  a courfe  of  le£lures  on  the  Scotch  law  ; but  previous 
t:>  this  the  probationer  undergoes  an  examination,  carried  on 
in  the  Latin  tongue,  on  his  proficiency  in  the  civil  law. 
After  the  lad  courfe,  he  is  put  on  a fimilar  examination,  in 
JLngliffi,  on  bis  knowledge  of  the  municipal  law  of  Scotland. 

The 
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The  ultimate  ftep  is  to  fupport  his  Latin  thefis  in  for o publico, 
after  which  he  is  admitted. 

The  chair  of  the  civil  law  was  at  this  time  held  by  Pro- 
fefior  Kenneth  Mackenzie,  an  erudite  icholar,  a profound 
civilian,  and,  if  we  may  ufe  the  expreflion,  the  laft  of  the 
Romans  ; for,  fince  his  time,  that  ftudy  has  been  too  much 
negle£led,  and  the  fludent  now  drags  through  it  as  a mere 
matter  of  courfe.  The  law  of  Scotland  has  two  prime 
fources,  the  corpus  juris , and  thofe  feodal  inftitutions  which, 
though  modified  by  local  ufages,  had  one  general  and  uni- 
form afpedf  throughout  Europe  during  the  middle  ages. 
From  the  civil  legiflation  of  Rome  it  has  borrowed  its 
greater  and  moft  valuable  portion  ; and,  therefore,  to  be- 
come an  intelligent  lawyer,  it  is  indifpenfably  necefiary  to 
be  a good  civilian. 

Pofterity  do  not  feem  to  have  been  fufHciently  confcious 
of  the  indtimable  benefits  derived  from  the  difcovery  of  the 
Pande&s  at  Amalfi.  At  that  diftant  period  the  grofsly 
abfurd,  and,  what  was  more  to  be  lamented,  the  fanguinary 
Jaws  of  feudalifm  opprefled  and  enflaved  the  weftern  world. 
The  multitude,  ignorant  and  brutal,  were  chained  to  the  foil;* 
and  had,  fo  to  fpeak,  loft  their  ftation  in  the  fcale  of  created 
beings  : wdiile  the  baron,  furrounded  by  his  vaflals  in  arms, 
difdained  the  controul  of  laws,  and,  excepting  a reludtant 
and  uncertain  obedience  to  the  Monarch,  recognifed  no  do- 
minant power  but  fuperiority  in  the  field.  r The  monkifli 
literature  which  then  exifted,  v^as  kept  facred  from  the 
Unhallowed  laity  ; and  the  fmall  number  of  the  clergy,  who 
Vvere  verfant  in  the  learning  of  Greece  and  Rome,  appeared 
like  fcattered  ftars  whofe  vivid  fparkling  illumines  the  noc- 
turnal gloom.  It  is  to  thefe  few  we  are  indebted  for  the 
Juftinian  code,  the  ftudy  of  which  they  cultivated  with 
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avidity,  and  fpread  rapidly  through  the  eaftern  and  weftero 
empires.  The  liberal  fentiments  of  juftice,  unfolded  in  the 
pages  of  the  Pande&s,  were  the  refuge  of  the  poor  in 
oppofing  the  licentious  aggrelBons  of  the  great.  We  no 
doubt  remark  reprehenftble  paiTages,  fuch  as  the  patriot 
potejtas  in  the  Roman  jurifprudence  ; but  in  what  country 
fliail  we  find  a code  of  laws  which,  in  all  its  parts,  can 
bear  the  fcrutiny  of  reafon  ? 

We  have  to  apologize  to  the  reader  for  the  preceding 
digreffion.  It  is  the  effufion  of  one  whofe  happiell  moments 
were  devoted  to  the  pages  of  the  Pande£ts,  who  felt  emulous 
of  the  wifdom  and  glory  of  the  fathers' of  the  civil  legif- 
tation  of  Europe,  of  the  Papinians,  of  the  Paulufes,  of  the 
Ulpians  of  former  times.  Yes,  ye  refpe&ed  fhades  ! Let 
us  here  pour  forth  the  fpontancous  expreffions  of  gratitude 
for  the  information  we  have  received  from  your  invaluable 
labours, ■—‘■labours  that  inculcate  integrity,  wbile.they  expand 
the  underftanding.  It  was  from  you  we  firlt  learned  the 
philofophic  difcrimination  of  right  and  wrong.  May  we  at 
fome  future  period,  when  the  prefiiire  of  neceffity.  dictates 
not  the  daily  talk  to  our  pen,  may  we  rear  a lading  monu- 
ment to  your  worth  ! A monument  to  your  worth,  do  we 
fay  ? Is  it  not  already  recorded  in  yonder  volumes,  of  more 
intrinfic  value  than  all  that  Greece,  all  elfe  that  Rome  have 
bequeathed  to  mankind  ? 

In  1750-1,  Mr.  Rae  attended  the  le&ures  on  the  Scotch 
law,  read  by  ProfelTor  John  Erlkirxe,  the  learned  author  of 
the  Inftitute,  a work  of  real  merit  and  utility,  whether  we 
confider  the  extent  of  jurifprudential  refearch  it  difplays,  or 
its  authority  as  a book  of  reference  on  points  of  common 
and  ftatutory  law.  It  comprifes  the  whole  extent  of  legal 
knowledge  which  the  ordinary  retainers  in  the  Scottilh 
courts  require.  Mr.  Erlkine’s  chair  i^now  held  by  ProfelTor 

David 
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David  Hume,  the  nephew  of  the  hiltorian,  and  author  of 
four  quarto  volumes  on  crimes  and  punifhments. 

Mr.  Rae  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1751,  and  although 
only  in  the  twenty-fecond  year  of  his  age,  unaided  by  the 
adventitious  circumftances  of  family  intereft  or  powerful 
patronage,  foon  raifed  himfelf  into  extenfive  praCtice. 
Bebdes  the  favourable  opinion  entertained  of  his  abilities  and 
application,  he  was  remarkable  for  a mod  retentive  memory, 
which  enabled  him,  without  taking  notes,  to  repeat  ver- 
batim any  interefling  fpeech,  although  of  confiderable  length. 
The  pofleflion  of  this  faculty  was  of  effential  ufe,  as  a ready 
recoiled: ion  presented  him  with  the  arguments  of  his  oppo- 
nent, and  thus  facilitated  the  arrangement  of  his  anfwer. 

The  firft  great  caufe  in  which  he  diftinguilhed  himfelf 
by  his  pleadings,  was  the  trial  in  1752  of  the  noted  James 
Drummond  Macgregor  for  Healing  an  heirefs,  and  making 
a forcible  marriage  of  her.  In  the  fpring  of  the  following 
year,  he  went  to  London  to  attend  an  appeal,  in  which 
Mr.  Charles  York,  the  fon  of  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwick, 
was  retained.  This  led  to  an  introduction  to  that  eminent 
judge,  who,  as  well  as  his  fon,  honoured  Mr.  R^e  with 
their  friendfhip  during  their  lives.  But*  however  multifa- 
rious and  important  were  his  profeffional  labours,  a fondnefs 
for  polite  literature  engrofTed  his  leffure  moments,  and  oc- 
cafional.ly  difplayed  itfelf  in  feveral  amufing  eflays,  both  in 
profe  and  verfe,  which  were  inserted  in  magazines,  and 
other  periodical  publications  in  Scotland  and  England. 
Thefe  fugitive  and  anonymous  pieces  are  favourable  fpeci- 
mans  of  his  juvenile  talents  as  a man  of  letters,  and  warrant 
an  expectation  of  more  fubftantial  productions  from  his 
maturer  age. 

In  fummer,  1753,  he  went  to  Paris,  and,  after  vi lifting 
feveral  places  in  France,  proceeded  on  a tour  through  part 

of 
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of  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries.  He  returned  to  .Scot- 
land in  the  following  winter,  and  profecuted  his  profeflion 
with  increafing  reputation  and  emolument.  In  1761,  he 
married  Mifs  Margaret  Stuart,  the  youngefl  daughter  qf 
the  late  John  Stuart,  Efq.  of  Blairhall,  a lady  of  great  beauty 
and  accomplifhments.  She  was  allied  to  feveral  noble 
families  ; by  her  father  fhe  was  grand-niece  to  the  firft  Earl 
of  Bute,  and  niece,  by  her  mother,  Lady  Anne  Stuart,  to 
James  late  Earl  of  Moray.  Lieutenant-General  James 
Stuart,  the  conqueror  of  Ceylon,  and  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Bombay  army  at  the  capture  of  Seringapatam,  is  her 
brother.  Some  years  after  Mr.  Rae’s  marriage,  his  brother 
uterine,  Lieutenant-General  Douglas,  married  an  elder 
fitter  of  Mrs.  Rae  ; an  event  which  drew  (till  clofer  the  ties 
of  relation  and  friendfhip  between  them. 

Among  other  important  caufes  in  which  Mr.  Rae  ap- 
peared, he  was  engaged  as  leading  counfel  by  Mr.  Douglas, 
now  Lord  Douglas,  in  the  memorable  competition  between 
him  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  for  the  rich  inheritance  of 
the  Duke  of  Douglas.  From  its  commencementxto  the 
period  of  its  conclufion  in  1767,  he  participated  in  all  the 
laborious  inquifitions,  and  in  compofing  the  voluminous 
papers  for  Mr.  Douglas  in  that  momeritous  queflion.  Such 
was  the  opinion  which  the  Supreme  Court  entertained  of 
our  young  barrifters  talents  and  integrity,  that  they  ap- 
pointed him  to  be  one  of  the  CommifTioners  for  fuperintend- 
ing  the  proofs  taken  in  France  refpc&ing  Mr.  Douglas’s 
birth,  and  other  collateral  points  of  the  cafe.  In  the  exe- 
cution of  this  duty,  he  had  for  his  colleague  the  late  Lord 
Monboddo,  then  Mr.  Burnet.  They  went  to  Paris  in  Sep- 
tember, 1I764,  and  returned  about  the  middle  of  the  enfuing 
winter. 

But  in  th?  mid’ft  of  this  tide  of  bufinefs,  Mr.  Rae,  now 
Idled  with  a blooming  offspring,  was  dedined  to  have  his 
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fortitude  put  to  the  fevered  ted,  by  one  of  thofe  afflictions 
which,  although  certain  to  occur  early  or  late,  cannot  be 
contemplated,  even  at  a diftance,  without  extreme  anguifh. 
In  the  fpring  of  1770,  he  went  to  London,  to  attend  as 
counfel  in  feveral  appeals  before  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  and 
was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  on  a vifit  to  her  relations  in 
England.  After  palling  fome  months  in  the  metropolis, 
they  made  a pleafure  excurfion  to  Bath,  with  an  intent  to 
proceed  from  that  city  to  Scotland.  But  in  the  courfe  of 
the  j’ourney  Mrs,  Rae  was  fuddenly  taken  ill  at  Briftol,  and 
conveyed  with  much  difficulty  to  Worceder,  where  ffle  was 
attended  by  the  molt  eminent  of  the  faculty*  Medical  aid 
was,  however,  unavailing  : (he  expired  on  the  7 th  of  June, 
in  the  prime  of  her  days,  being  only  twenty-nine  years  of 
age.  With  the  mildeft  difpofition,  and  an  agreeable  form, 
this  lady  united  the  mod  engaging  manners.  Beloved  as 
fhe  was  by  a numerous  circle  of  relations  and  acquaintances, 
her  premature  death  incited  the  deeped  forrow.  We  need 
not  endeavour  to  delineate  the  lofs  and  the  grief  of  Mr.  Rae  s 
in  him  the  hufband  and  the  father  wept. 

Her  remains  wer£  interred  in  a vault  within  the  cathedral 
church  of  Worceder,  wfflere  Mr.  Rae  caufed  a magni- 
ficent marble  monument  to  be  ereCled  to  her  memory  in 
1772,  by  an  eminent  artid  of  London.  The  infeription  on 
it  may  be  feen  in  vol*  2,  page  156,  Appendix,  of  Dr.  Nadi's 
Hiftory  of  Worcederfhire  5 and  aifo  in  Mr.  Valentine 
Green’s  Hidory  of . the  City  of  Worceder,  vol.  1,  page 
149,  in  which  lad  work  is  given  an  elegant  engraving  of 
the  monument.  It  is  moded,  tender,  and  imprefiive  j and 
fuch  as  an  intelligent  man  and  an  affe&ionate  hufband  would 
inferibe  on  the  tablet  which  marks  the  tomb  of  her  who, 
even  in  the  grave,  poflefles  his  heart. 

Thus  bereaved  of  fo  endearing  a companion,  Mr.  Rae  wat 
called  from  a continued  indulgence  of  grief  to  the  duties  of  a 
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• parent.  To  rear  and  educate  with  aftiduity  and  care  his 
four  children,  ft: ill  in  early  infancy,  was  not  merely  a debt 
he  owed  to  his  offspring,  but  a fource  of  confolation  to 
himfelf,  and  a tribute  of  efteem  to  their  departed  mother  *, 
while  their  prefence  kept  alive  a melancholy,  yet  pleafing 
recolieCtion  of  the  days  that  were  pall.  His  exertions  have 
been  amply  recompensed  ; and  be  has  now  lived  to  fee 
three  of  thefe  children  arrive  at  maturity,  and  anfwering 
hisfondeft  expectation. 

From  this  period  he  paid  a clofe  attention  to  his  profef- 
fional  occupations,  as  the  bed  means  of  alleviating  his 
mental  diftrefs,  and  weaning  him  from  mournful  and  too 
intenfe  reflection.  With  this  view  he  for  many  years 
Spent  the  fpring  months  in  London,  where  he  had  con* 
ftant  employment  in  appeal  cafes  before  the  Houfe  of 
Lords,  or  in  eleCHon  cafes  and  private  bills  before  the 
Lower  Houfe.  So  extenlive  a pradice  neceffarily  gained 
the  acquaintance  of  the  heads  of  the  lav/  in  England, 
and  an  intimacy  with  the  mod  eminent  pleaders  at  the 
Englifh  bar.  In  particular  he  was  honoured  with  the 
.friendship  of  that  didinguifhed  judge,  the- Earl  of  Manf- 
field,  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  Lord  Afhburton,  Lord 
Loughborough,  Lord  Chief  Baron  Macdonald,  Sir  Flet- 
cher Norton,  Sir  Pepper  Arden,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Maddox, 
Mr.  Wallace,  Mr.  Bearcroft,  &c.  perfons  with  whom  it 
was  impoflible  to  affociate  without  reaping  intelledual  im*. 
provement  and  temporal  benefits.  Mr.  Rae  alfo  mingled 
at  times11 . in  the  gay,  polite,  and  convivial  circles  of  the 
capital,  where  he  was  enabled  to  indulge  his  natural 
vivacity,  and  where  he  was  even  edeemed  a welcome 
vifitor. 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  we  have  already  mention* 
ed,  advifed,  and  even  preffed  him  to  leave  the  Scotch 
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for  the  Englifh  bar.  The  abundant  fuccefs^  how- 
ever, which  he  had  enjoyed  in  his  own  country,  com- 
bined with  family  connexions  and  other  private  mo- 
tives, induced  him  to  decline  the  meafure.  It  cer- 
tainly afforded  more  ample  fcope  for  ambition  ; but 
the  candidate  for  fame  ought,  perhaps,  to  commence 
his  career  in  the  courts  of  Weftminfter  at  an  earlier 
period  of  life  than  what  Mr.  Rae  had  then  attained. 
But  whatever  latent  caufe  may  have  more  immedi- 
ately led  him  to  abandon  the  fcheme,  he  contented 
hjmfelf  with  the  reafonable  expectation  of  partici- 
pating, in  time,  of  fuch  public  honours  and  dignities 
as  his  native  country  could  beftow  on  a perfonofhis 
confpicuous  juridical  abilities. 

From  the  commencement  of  his  praClice  at  the 
bar,  he  attra&ed  and  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  late 
Lord  Prefidcnt  Dundas,  a perfonage  of  no  ordinary- 
penetration,  and  who,  during  life,  continued  undi- 
min  flied  his  efleem  for  him.  His  Lordfhip’s  bro- 
ther, Mr.  Secretary  Dundas,  in  like  manner  honour- 
ed him  with  his  intimate  fricndfhip,  which,  inftead 
of  being  abated,  has  been  ftrengthened  by  time ; and 
to  his  talents  and  difeernment  as  a Minifter,  Mr. 
Rae,  in  « his  prefent  official  capacity,  has  been  deeply 
indebted.  Both  thefe  brothers  were  men  of  acknow- 
ledged natural  and  acquired  talents,  and  confummate 
legal  knowledge.  Mr.  Rae  himfelf  pofTeffes  great 
amenity  of  manners  ; and  where  is  the  man"  who  is 
unacquainted  with  the  focial  qualifications  of  Harry 
Dundas,  or  who  does  not  wifh  to  partake  with  hira 
in  his  occafional  feftivity  ? 

With  literary  men  of  eminence,  and  of  all  parties, 
Mr.  Rae  maintained  as  frequent  an  intercourfe  a; 
his  avocations  would  admit.  With  Dr.  Robertfon 
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and  with  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  ‘names  immortalized  by 
their  works,  he  was  in  habits  of  familiarity.  To  Mr, 
Hume,  wrhile  writing  his  Hiftory,  he  furnifhed  fome 
important  hints  refpe&ing  the  authenticity  of  the 
Icon  Bafiiike,  the  putative  produ&ion  of  Charles  I. 
as  to  which  that  able  writer  entertained  fome  doubtsi 
which  thefe  communications  removed.  Mr.  Tytler, 
the  vindicator  of  Queen  Mary,  was  his  particular 
friend*  and  favoured  him  with  a perufal  of  his  work* 
while  in  manufcript.  He  was  alfo  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance of  Smollet,  and,  when  in  London,  a fre- 
quent gueft  at  thofe  lingular  and  periodical  enter- 
tainments which  the  Do6tor,  while  he  relided  at 
C helfea,  gave  to  fucceffive  groups  of  authors,  mod 
of  whom  fublifted  by  writing  libels  on  their  hod. 
When  the  Do6tor  was  laft  at  Edinburgh,  he  was 
prefent  with  Mr.  Rae  and  others  at  a numerous  jo- 
vial meeting,  of  which  we  have  a moft  humorous 
defcription  in  Humphrey  Clinker.  The  much  re- 
fpe&ed,  learned  and  ingenious  Lord  Monboddo  was 
through  life  ftrongly  attached  to  Mr.  Rae,  and  on 
numberlefs  Occafions  applauded  in  court  his  reafon- 
ings  while  at  the  bar*  and  his  opinions  on  the  bench. 
A few'  weeks  before  his  death*  that  venerable  philo- 
fopher  paid  Mr.  Rae  a vifit  (the  laft  he  evet  made), 
and  expreffed  his  final  adieu. 

During  all  this  period  Mr*  Rae’s  praclice  was  as 
extenlive  before  the  fupreme  courts  as  it  could  be, 
although  he  never  held  the  offices  of  'Lord  Advo- 
cate, or  Solicitoi -General,  who  ‘alone  enjoy,  in  the 
Scottifh  courts,  the  rank  and  fun£tions  of  King’s 
Counfel.  When  the  celebrated  orator*  Mr.  Lock- 
hart, declined,  on  account  of  his  advanced  age,  the 
practice  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  Mr.  Rae  be- 
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came  the  fir  ft  or  leading  Council  on  the  fide  of  the 
fubjecl,  and  maintained  that  reputable  ftation  for 
many  years,  until  his  time  was  totally  engroffed  by 
the  other  courts.  He  had  likewife  very  great  em- 
ployment before  the  Court  of  Judiciary,  and  was 
particularly  eminent  for  charging  juries,  a talk  for 
•which  he  was  eminently  adapted,  both  by  his  elocu- 
tionary powers,  and  retentive  memory.  Many  of  his 
fpeeches,  detailed  in  the  periodical  produ6tions  of 
the  day,  are  remarkable  for  nice/  diferimination,  lo- 
gical precifion,  and  forcible  argument. 

But  the  period  was  now  arrived  when  this  gentle- 
man was  to  receive  the  reward  of  thirty  years  appli- 
cation at  the  bar,  and  to  exercife  his  abilities  in  a 
higher  ftation.  On  the  death  of  Lord  Auchinlech,* 
in  Auguft,  1 782,  his  Majefty,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
nominated  Mr.  Rae  to  be  his  Lordfhip’s  fucceffor. 
As  however,  the  commiffion  arrived  during  the  time 
of  vacation,  it  could  not  be  prefented  in  court  ; bugt 
in  the  interval,  Mr.  Rae,  although  not  legally  dis- 
abled from  giving  opinions  in  cafes,  or  otherwife  a£l- 
ing  as  Counfel,  declined  any  employment  of  that  na- 
ture, from  a delicate  regard  that  no  opinion,  or  other 
concern,  might  interfere  writh  his  future  fentiments 
as  a judge.  On  the  meeting  of  the  Court  in  No- 
vember, he  took  his  feat  on  the  bench,  under  the 
title  of  Lord  Efkgroye,  a title  derived  from  a plea- 
fant  villa,  his  ufual  $lace  of  refidence,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Edinburgh. 

Nor  was  this  feat  in  the  fupreme  civil  court  of 
Scotland  intended  to  be  the  only  rccompence  of  his 
merit  and  fervices.  Upon  the  firft  vacancy  which 

* The  worthy  father  of  James  Bofwell,  Efq.  of  facetious  memory,  the 
voluminous  biojrapher  of  Johnfon. 
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- occurred  on  the  bench  of  the  High  Court  of  Judi- 
ciary, by  the  death  of  Lord  Kennett,  in  178$,  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  commiffion,  appointing  Lord  Efkgrove  to 
fucceed  him,  was  fent  from  London  by  exprefs.  In 
, confequence  of  this  fecond  mark  of  Royal  favour,  his 
Lordfhip  was  fvvorn  into  that  important  office,  and 
took  his  feat  accordingly : after  which  he  accom- 
panied Sir  Thomas  Miller,  then  Lord-Juftice-Clerk, 
as  his  colleague  on  the  northern  circuit.  Since  that 
time  he  has  continued  to  fulfil  his  duty,  as  a civil 
and  criminal  judge,  both  vrhile  refidentary  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  on  the  half-yearly  circuits  without  any 
intermiffion,  excepting  the  accidental  indifpofition 
of  a day  or  two.  In  fummer  1795  he  was  fub- 
jedled  to  a temporary  lamenefs,  by  an  unfortunate 
fall,  which  confined  him  upwards  of  a twelvemonth, 
but  from  the  efFedls  of  which  he  completely,  although 
flowly  recovered.  Yet  while  in  this  painful  litu- 
ation,  he  was  conveyed  to  Perth  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year,  it  being  his  turn  to  go  on  the  northern  cir- 
cuit. There  he  prelided  on  the  trial  of  Palmer,  a 
Unitarian  clergyman,  for  a feditious  publication. 
The  Jury  found  Palmer  guilty  ; and  he  w^as  accord- 
ingly fentcnced  to  tranfportation  for  feven  years  to 
Botany  Bay  l ! ! This  fentence  his  Lordfhip  may  be  af- 
fured  will  add  no  luftre  to  his  memory.  Whether 
he  continues  to  approve  of  the  conduct  of  the  Scottish 
Courts  on  this  and  fimilar'*  occafions,  we  have  not 
heard. 

Among  the  nobility  and  great  landholders  of  Scot- 
land a practice  had  been  generally  prevalent  of 
creating  what  are  ftyled  in  that  country,  nominal 
life-rent  rights  of  fuperiority,  which  they  bellowed 
on  their  friends  and  dependants  for  the  purpofe  of 
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increafing  their  own  influence  in  country  elections. 
This  pra&ice  had  become  the  fubje6t  of  general 
complaint  among  the  real  independent  voters ; and 
the  Court  of  Selfion,  when  the  different  queftions 
were  brought  before  them,  gave  them  fuch  relief  as 
the  a6f  of  Parliament,  prohibiting  the  undue  multi- 
plication of  voters  by  the  creation  of  fictitious  quali- 
fications, could  warrant.  Whether  the  freeholders 
were  diffatisfied  with  fome  of  thefe  determinations, 
or  felt  profecutions  attended  with  an  heavy  expence, 
and  wifhed  to  crufh  their  germe  in  embryo ; or, 
finally,  were  led  by  the  innovating  temper  of  the 
times,  we  prefume  not  to  decide ; but  a plan  was 
formed  of  abolifhing  all  qualifications  whatever,  found- 
ed on  rights  of  fuperiority  ; and  to  further  the  pro- 
ject a meeting  of  (delegates  from  , each  county  was. 
convened  at  Edinburgh  in  179^. 

Lord  Efkgrove,  from  the  fir  ft  fu.rra.ife  of  this  in-, 
tended  reformation,  was  hoftile  to.  it,  and  ftill  more 
on  account  of  its  ' unfeafonablcnefs.  The  Aflembly 
he  regarded  as  illegal,  and  particularly  dangerous  as 
a precedent,  during  the  political  difeuffions  and  agU 
fated  ftate  of  the  times.  He  therefore  deemed  it  hb 
duty,  as  a Judge,  and  guardian  of  the  public  peace, 
not  merely  to  reprobate  the  fcheme  when  under  dif- 
cuffion,  but  to  communicate  his  fentiments  to  all 
the  freeholders  in  Scotland,  and  w.arn  them,  of  the 
alarming  tendency  of  the  meafure.  An  ardent  lover 
of  the  principles  of  the  Britifb/  Conflitution  and  pre- 
fent  eftablifhment,  under  which  this  land  enjoys  a 
degree  of  tranquil  liberty  and  happinefs  unknown 
in  other  countries,  he  wifhed  to  fecure  its  perma- 
nency by  checking  alteration,  brought  forward  under 
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the  pretext  of  improving  what  he  himfelf  confklcred  to 
be  already  mod  excellent.  ' 

Influenced  by  tliefe  motives,  he  wrote  and  pub- 
lifhed  a pamphlet,  under  the  title  of  A Letter  from 
an  old  Freeholder  to  his  Fellpzu  Freeholders,  refuting 
the  principles  of  the  bill  approved  by  the  meeting  of 
the  delegates,  for  regulating  the  county  election  laws 
in  Scotland  ; and  provin^Jit  to  be  a total  fubverfion 
of  the  ancient  law,  which  the  fupporters  of  the  mca- 
fure  faid  they  meant  only  to  reftore.  This  little 
production  is  written  in  that  conciliating  ftyle  which 
fuited  the  gravity  of  a Judge,  yet  with  that  ftrong 
and  earned  argumentation  which  became  his  lince- 
rity.  He  expofed,  in  ftrong  colours,  the  illegality  of 
fuch  conventions,  and  the  fatal  effects  that  might 
xefult  from  tolerating  fuch  a mode  of  collecting  the 
fenfe  of  the  community,  or  part  of  it,  on  any  great 
conftitutional  queftion.  Parliamerit  alone  he  held  to 
be  the  only  lawful  reprefentativc  afteinbly  of  the  peo- 
ple, veiled  with  competent  authority  to  deliberate  on 
meafurcs  conducive  to  the  public  good,  and  apply  a 
remedy,  when  ncceftary,  for  any  poflible  defe6ts  in  the 
Conftitution. 

After  giving  a concife  narrative  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  general  meeting  of  delegates,  he  adverted  to 
the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  bill,  as  not  being 
framed  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  correcting  abufes 
committed  under  the  exifting  laws  of  election,  and 
reftoring  thefe  to  their  true  import,  but  at  once  to 
make  a fundamental  change  in  the  Conftitution  itfeif. 
By  t this  bill  all  qualifications  of  freeholders,  founded 
on  rights  of  fuperiority  of  any  kind,  were  to  be  abo- 
lifhed  ; the  qualification  of  a voter  bn  the  valued 
rent  lowered  from  400I.  Scots  to  look  Scots  ; and 
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fuperiors  compelled  to  difpone  their  fupei'iorjties  to 
their  vaffals  at  a fixed  price.  In  inveftigating  whether 
their  mode  of  proceeding  by  a general  convention 
be  authorifed  by  the  law  of  the  land,  his  Lordfhip 
cites  the  a£l  1 587,  appointing  county  meetings  for 
the  ele£lion  of  Commiffioners  to  Parliament ; and 
maintains  that  the  claufe^  declaring  thefe  aflemblies 
to  be  lawful,  virtually  implies  that  they  would  other- 
wife  have  been  illegal.  As  an  appofite  inftance, 
fan&ioning  this  opinion,  he  mentions  the  annual  con- 
vention of  Royal  Burghs  of  Scotland,  which  requir- 
ed the  guarantee  of  various  a<5ls  of  Parliament,  re- 
gulating the  mode  of  their  proceedings,  and  nature 
of  the  fubje£ls  on  which  the  members  were  to  deli- 
berate. Some,  perhaps,  will  regard  this  reafoning  as 
faftidious  ; and  yet,  guided  by  a ftri£l  adherence  to 
the  letter  of  the  law,  we  are  conftrained  to  own  that 
his  arguments  throughout  the  work  are,  at  lead:, 
juridically  conclulive.  We  cannot  follow  his  Lord- 
fhip farther.  In  point  of  compofition,  the  pamphlet 
is  fatisfaclory  evidence  of  his  literary  acquirements. 
Although  the  author  was  at  the  time,  and  dill  is, 
generally  unknown,  it  had  a great  effect  ; and  the 
meditated  reform  in  the  rights  of  election  foon  after- 
wards dropped. 

The  great  abilities  which  Lord  Efkgrove  had  dif* 
played  on  the  bench  were  deemed  worthy  of  ftill 
higher  honours.  Lord-Juftice-Clerk  Braxfield  had 
held,  for  feveral  years,  the  prefidency  of  the  Court  of 
Judiciary.*  During  the  laft  two  years  of  his  life, 

* It  was  before  this  man  that  the  never-to-be-forgotten  trials  of  Muir, 
Cerali,  and  Margaret,  took  place,  aud  it  was  he  who  pronounced  the  fentences 
which  at  once  excited  the  aftonifhment  and  indignation  of  all  mankind. 
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a fcyere  ilnefs  prevented  him  from  attending  the  bu- 
linefs  of  the  Court ; and  in  his  abfence  Lord  Elk- 
grove  was  called  on,  by  the  reft  of  his  brethren, 
to  fill  the  prefidential  chair.  When  Lord-Juftice- 
Clerk’s  diforder  precluded  all  profpe&  of  a reco- 
very, that  might  enable  him  to  refume  the  impor- 
tant functions  of  his  ftation,  he  refigned  his  office, 
which  his  Majefty  was  pleafed  to  confer  on  Lord 
Efkgrove. 

Thus  has  this  learned  gentleman,  folely  by  his 
own  merit,  attained  the  pre-eminent  ftation  of  fu- 
preme  or  firft  criminal  magiftrate  of  his  country, 
and  become  ex  officio  an  officer  of  ftate  and  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  minifter  in  matters  regarding  offences  com- 
mitted within  Scotland.  His  conduct,  during  the 
fhort  fpace  he  has  held  the  chair,  has  fulfilled  the 
expectations  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  his  foverqign. 
Although  now  above  feventy  years  of  age,  he  ftill 
retains  a conftitution  naturally  good.  Of  a gay  and 
focial  difpofition,  he  is  not  inimical  to  conviviality, 
yet  particularly  temperate.  From  his  ufual  enjoy- 
ment of  good  health,  we  are  led  to  hope,  that  he 
will  continue,  as  long  as  his  predeceffbrs  moft  fa- 
voured in  that  refpe61,  to  exercife  the  fun£lions  of 
his  office,  to  his  own  credit,  and  the  benefit  of  his 
country.  We  cannot,  indeed,  adduce  a more  ftrik- 
ing  inftance  of  his  bodily  ftrength,  invigorated  doubc- 
lefs  by  the  greater  powers  of  his  mind,  than  what 
occurred  a few  months  ago  in  a fucceffion  of  long 
and  involved  trials,  refpeefing  feveral  daring  forge- 
ries on  the  Bank  of  England,  and  many  of  the  Scot- 
tifh  Banks.  They  occupied  fome  weeks  without  in- 
termiffion  : yet  his  Lordfhip'-'difcharged  his  duty  with 
laudable  perfeverance  j and  although  the  Court-houfe 
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was  extremely  crouded,  prefided  during  the  whole 
time,  and  at  the  clofe  of  each  trial  fummed  up  the 
evidence  to  the  Juries  at  great  length,  and  with  his 
cuftomary  judgment  and  perfpicuity.  Notwithftanding 
this  .exertion,  he  was  apparently  lefs  fatigued  than 
many  of  the  indifferent  foe<5tators. 

His  affe<5lion  for  his  lacy,  and  a hallowed  refpe6l 
for  her  memory,  have  induced  his  Lordfhip  to  conti- 
nue a widower.  If  fuch  a lofs  be  reparable>  he  has 
ample  confolation  in  the  filial  endearments  of  his  family. 
Of  four  children  three  are  flill  living.  His  only  daugh- 
ter is  highly  accomplifhed  : his  eldeft  fon  is  a lieute- 
nant colonel  in  the  army,  and  his  fecond  a young  bar- 
rift  er  of  very  promifing  abilities. 
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